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•COQUILLA NUT. -The fruit of a Brazil palm. 
The nuts are cut and polished, and being of a beau¬ 
tiful mottled colour, are much used m turnery and 
m the manufacture of buttons. 

CORAL .—The haid, rocky substain e composed 
of the limy skeletons of ceitain sea-anemones of 
various colours. Coral reefs and islands are found 
in the East and West Indies, and in othei paits 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans For commercial 
purposes, the red coral of the Mediterranean is used. 

It is found at a lonsideiablc depth, and is obtained 
by dredging It takes a high polish, and the liner 
qualities command big puces, paiticulaily as the 
supply is gradually decreasing. 
r C0RALL1N. —A name applied generally to a 
species of limy, pink seaweed, but used commercially 
for a red colouring substance obtained fiom the 
action of oxalic and sulphuuc acids upon phenol. 
Yellow coiallin or auiin is first produced, and this, 
when heated with alcoholic ammonia, results in red 
eorallin or pcomn A solution of peomn mixed with 
calcined magnesia ptoduccs a duiablc Turkey led. 
Peomn is used in dyeing wool and cotton fabnes, 
and aurin is employed by paper-stainers 

CORDITE.— A smokeless explosive, which owes 
its name to its coid-like foim It consists ot 
37 per cent, of gun-cotton and 58 per cent, of nitro¬ 
glycerine, the balance being made up of vaseline. 
The mtio-glyccrme mixed with acetic ether is 
poured over the gun-cotton, which has been dried 
and reduced to a pulp. The vaseline is then added, 
and the compound is mixed until it has the con¬ 
sistency of jelly. It is then pressed by machmeiy 
into the cord-like form just mentions'*oi diifeient 
thicknesses for use in taihidges tot piopellaut pur¬ 
poses, the variety in the thickness of the cord being 
necessary for the different purposes of the ( at fridges 
charged with the cordite. 'I he rnnimfai tun* of 
cordite was one of the most nnpoitant industries 
developed by the Gieat War. Coidite is unin¬ 
fluenced by moisture or by temperatuie up to 93° C. 

It is chiefly manufactured in England at 'he Ko\al 
Gunpowder#Factoiy at Waltham Abucv 

00-RE SPONDENT. —A joint lespondrnt rn an 
•action at law, or one who is concerned with another 
•as defand^nt in a law suit. • 

CORIANDER. —An umbelliferous annual plant 
indigenous to South-East Europe and the Levant, 
hut now cultivated in various countries, in< hiding 
■Great Britain. Its red, aromatic seeds aic usld in 
medicine and for culinary purposes as a flavouring. 
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CORK.—The outer bark of the Quercus tlex, or 
cork tree, a species of oak grown in Algeria and 
Tunis, but chiefly in Spain and Portugal. The 
usual life of the tree is 150 years, and, if care is 
taken not to injure the inner bai k, the cuttings, « 
which take place about every ten yeais, Jl’c actually 
beneficial Longitudinal and tiansveisc incisions 
are made, and the coi k is removed by means of a 
curved knife, or by machines made for the purpose. 
It is then soaked in boiling wa^r, sciaped, treated 
with oxalic acid, dried, and superfu lally charred to 
remove any dec ayed parts and to cone cal blemishes. 
Coik has a vanety of uses. As it is impermeable, 
it is extensively employed to stopper bottles and 
casks, and for the same reason the inner solcs # gf 
*lioes are frequently manufactured fiom it. Net 
floats and lifebelts ate made of it, and it is used in 
the const! uction of lifeboats. On account of its 
lightness, it has in rt cent limes become a favouute 
material for lining men’s hats. The waste, lc4 after 
cutting, is ground and used for linoleum. Burnt 
c ork is the source of Spanish black The United 
Kingdom impoits veiy large quantities of cork 
annually. 

LORN.—The term used to include cereals of all 
kinds, e £., wheat, maize, rye, barley, and oats, all 
of which aic dealt with under separate headings. 
In England the name is frequently employed to 
signify wheat in particular, and ir^J^orth America 
it is used in the same way for maize 

CORNEL.—A shrub native to South Europe, and 
cultivated for its fruit, whu h is red in colour and 
generally about the size of a small plum. It is is*ed 
in vanous kinds of confcctioneiy, and in Turkey 
is employed to flavour sherbet The unripe fruit 
is sometimes pickled. The wood of the cornel tree 
i-> haid and tough, and is in much request by 
turners and joiners. The tree is also known as the 
Cornelian cheiry. 

CORNERS.—“ To make a corner in " or “ to 
corner ” a commodity »r shares means that a set of 
lndividuals^have acquired all the available stock, 
with the result that othei individuals who have 
entered into contrai ts selling stock which they do 
not possess, uud themselves mfable jto fulfil their 
engagements, so that, m their efforts to meet their 
Engagements, these l^aplcss lndividual'fc^iave to 
oiler fancy prices for stock. In commodities, 

“ corners ” have been attemptedirom tunc to time 
in c<^>per and wheat, to mentifin the most con¬ 
spicuous instances ; and in_ connection with stocks 
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A franchise Coroner is any of the following: 
The coroner of the King's household ; a coioner 
or deputy-coroner to the Admiralty ; the coroner 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ; a coroner appointed 
for a town, lordship, manor, or university, other¬ 
wise than by election of the ficeholdeis. A coroner 
no longer takes pleas of the Crown, nor holds inquest 
on loyal fish, nor on wreck, nor on any felony, except 
•nurder or manslaughter. 

The coronci must make a declaration that he 
will well and truly serve the King and his liege 
people, and “ for the good of the inhabitants within 
the said county or borough." The foim of inquisi¬ 
tion, which is what the public undeistand by the 
word “ inquest," states that it is an inquisition 
taken for the King before the coronci and before the 
jurors, whe^se names are given. The jurots sav that 
the deceased was found dead, or, e g , th.it lie was 
thrown down and received concussion of the brain, 
and so died ; or that he was feloniously killed, or 
tlfit he died by misadventure, oi that the man 
was killed by another in self-defence, or that the 
man did kill himself, being of unsound mind, or 
that he did feloniously kill himself. 

0 The Municipal Coiporations Act, 1882, emu ted 
that the council of a boiough, having <t scpaiate 
court of quarter sessions, should appoint a lit per¬ 
son to be the coionei for the borough. I he coioner 
may appoint a deputy in wilting lively yeat, 
betore Febiuary 1st, the boiough coronci must 
lepoit lus inquests to the Societaly ot State, In 
1888 the law of coioners was fmthei amended by 
the Act to amend the laws relating io local govern¬ 
ment in England and Wales. A coroner for the 
bounty is no longer elected by the fieeholders of 
the county, but by the county council, who shall 
elect a fit poison to fill the office A county coioner 
must not be a county alderman or county 
councillor. 

The City of London Fire Inquests Act, 1888, 
gives the coroner for the City of London power 
to hold a coi oner's inquest upon any fue occumng 
in the Middlesex poition of the City of London. 
The inquest can only be held if the following, or 
any oi them, agicc to it: The Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, a Secretary of State, or the coioner 
The Commissioner of Folice, oi the chief officer of 
the Metiopolitan Fire Brigade must leport city 
fires to the coioner. An inquest on a < lty fire takes 
the same form as any other inquest. The coioner 
will inquire what means existed for preventing the 
fire, or whether the fire was wilfully caused. After 
the inquest, the coioner must send a wiittcn report 
to the Loid Mayor and to the Home. Soviet ary 
v In 1892 a further slight altciation was made in 
coioner's law Eveiy coroner, whethn of a county 
'Oi a borough, shall appoint a lit person as deputy 
lhc deputy must be appioved I’V «! ie chairman of 
the council or by the mayor 'I Id deputy may act 
for the coionei duung his illness or lawlul abse nce 
In the case of a borough deputy, he c a only act 
under the Certificate of a justice of th , * act* l-oi 
t he purpose%of an inquest, a deput v-< c mc-i has t lie 
sain# rights and poweis as a coioner. * 

CORONER’S JURY. —(See Jury) 

• COKQZft.- —A South Amencan p#lrn, cultivated 
for its nuts, often called “vegetable ivory nuts," 
as tli^y contain a milky liquid winch, when 
condensed, acquires a hardness almost equal to 
tnft of ivory. This substance is much used# for 
the manufacture of small articles, such as studs, 
buttons, etc. 


CORPORATION DUTY.—This is a duty of 5 per 
cent per annum, imposed under the Revenue Act, 
1885, upon the annual value of the property of 
corporate bodies or oi* bodies which, although 
unincorpoiated, are similar in many respects to 
those which are corporate. As a corpoiation is a 
body which has a perpetual existence, its propeity 
can never become liable to pay death duties, and 
this corporation duty is taken fiojn it instead. 

CORPORATIONS.—A corpoiation is an aitificial 
person created by the law and endowed by it with 
the capacity of perpetual suet essiop. It consists of 
collective bodies of men or of single individuals ; 
the fust are called corpoiations aggiegate, the 
second < orporations sole lhe existence of a < or jk na¬ 
tion is constantly maintained bv thc # suc cession of 
new individuals m the places of those who die or 
are removed. 

A corpoiation is considered as a^distinct indi¬ 
vidual from the poisons composing it It iS*not the 
membcis who compose it, but the pioperty of the 
corporation which is liable for its debts The 
membcis may, however, be compelled to c ontribUtc 
to its assets 

It is the creation of an Act of Parliament, or of a 
chaitcr of liuoiporation gianted by the £i owi i^ _J n 
addition to its peculiarity of perpetual succession, 
it possesses a distinctive name and a common seal 
In every Act of l’ailinment the lei in " person " 
includes any corporation, unless theie is a dcclaia- 
tnm to the contiary. # 

J he capacity of a roiporation to mntiact is 
subject to coi tain limitations. (See Conikact) 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. - A powuful coi- 
rosive poison, technically known as mercuric 
chloride, or bichloride* of meruiiy It is much useft 
in surgery as an antiseptic. Its chemical symbol 
is IlgCl. 

CORRUPTION.-- (See Commission, Skhj.i, Prf 

VI 1 N l ION OF CoKKUl’l ION Ac l ) 

CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS.—A 

statute passed m 1729 icquned every voter at a 
Parliamentaiy election to take an oath, declaring 
that he had not received, directly oi indirectly, any 
sum of money, office, employment, or gift, in order 
to give' his vote at “ this election,” and that he had 
not aheady polled. Hie penalty lor disobedience 
was /500, coupled with absoutle dislianchisemeni 
An Act to consolidate and anjend the laws 
relating to btibciy, treating, and undue influence 
at elec turns of Members of Parliament was passed 
in 1854 In this Act the offence of bnbery is thus 
defined - 

" Io give, lend, ot procure, money to or foi 
a voter, to induce him to vote, ot to abstain from 
voting, to agree to give, oi piocme, or promise 
oilue, place, oi employment to a votci, so as to 
miliume his vote Penalty, fine or imprison¬ 
ment, oi both It would not make any difference 
if the offence of bribe!y was c omnutted after the 
election " # 

.The offence of treating is thus Minimallsed : Any 
candidate wno by himself ot through anothei shall 
couuptly provide any expenses incut red for meat, 
dunk, enter mme-nt, oi«provisit>n for any person, 
in Older to be elec ted, or to give or tft refrain from 
giving lus vote, shall forfeit /50 and the‘costs of 
the suit, and the vote, tf given, shall be void. 

Undue influence consists in Making use, or 
threatening to make use, of any 'one, violence, or 
lestramt, or the infliction or threatened infliction of 
any injury, damage, or IGss, or practising any 
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above statute is now repealed, but*he law has been 
unbodied in later legislation 

Ihe Ballot Act, 1872, makes the following matters 
olienees: longing, or fraudulently defacing or 
destroying a nomination paper, or a ballot paper, 
supplying a ballot paper without due authority, 
frauduh litly putting into the ballot box anything 
but the proper ballot paper, taking a ballot paper 
out of the polling station, destroying or interfering 
with a ballot box, or a packet of ballot papers. 
1 lie penalty is a toim of imprisonment. 

1 lus A. t defines personation Any person who 
applies for a ballot paper in the name of some 
other peison, or who, having voted once, tries to 
vote a se< ond tune, or who aids, abets, or counsels 
the commission of the olfenccs, shall be guilty of a 
felony 'Ihe penalty is a term of imprisonment. 
At the trial of an election petition, one vote must be 
‘•dim k off the total of votes polled, for every person 
who voted at the election, who is proved to have 
been guilty of any of the corrupt practices of wIiMh 
this at tu le ti eats 

Jn 1883 there was fuitlier legislation; in that 
ymar an Act was passed for the better prevention 
ol co.nipt and illegal piaitiecs at Parliamentary^ 
< lei turns 1 his At t makes any person liable for 
ti eating, whether befote, during, or alter an election 
lie gives, provides, or pays for any meat, drink, or 
(nteitdinment to any peison foi the purpose of 
loiiupilv inline ncing him to vote, or to abstain 
bom voting Ihe voter who takes the refreshment 
is «dually guilty of the offence of treating Undue 
mllu< me consists in thieatening, or using any force, 
violuice, oi lest faint, or inflicting or thieatening to 
inflict any tcmpotal or spiutual injury, damage* 
luim, or loss upon any person, to compel him to 
vote or i chain fiom voting Coirupt practice 
includes: I leafing, undue influence, bribery, per¬ 
meation, and aiding, abetting, ot counselling per¬ 
sonation Penalties—if a candidate is found pei- 
sonally guilty ol coirupt practic es, he shall not be 
i dpabie of evei sitting in the House of Commons, 
oi in the case of lus being guilty, through the acts 
of lus agent, he shall be debarred for seven years 
Illegal pra. tmes au- Payment for conveying 
ncitors to the poll, payment to an elector for the 
um ot a house or picmises for the exhibition of 
Me. hon htcMatme, payment foi committee rooms 
be,..ml the number allowed by the Act. A pay- 
tIi 111,11 .e a ” advetUsing agent or billposter 
t (lulin.uy > muse of Ins business is not an 
*>, l’ rA ','" 11 ••> a.' illegal practice for a per- 
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to convey voter^Pto the poll. It is illegal corruptly 
to induce a person to withdraw from being a 
candidate by the offer of payment. It is illegal to 
pay for bands of music, torches, flags, banners, 
cockades, or ribbons to promote the election of a 
candidate,. Certain employments are illegal, but the 
following are allowed by the Act One election 
^gent, one sub-agent for each polling district in the 
counties ; one polling agent in each polling station ; 
one clerk and one messenger for every complete 
500 electors in a borough. In a county, one clerk 
and one messenger for each polling district or for 
each complete 500 electors. The persons so 
employed, if electors, may not vote. 

It is an illegal practice if the name and address 
of the printer is not printed upon all printed docu¬ 
ments issued. It is also illegal to use, as a com¬ 
mittee room, any house in which intoxicating 
liquors are sold, or any public elementary school, 
unless any part of such premises is ordinarily let 
foP public meetings. The penalty for an illegal 
payment is £100. 

The following persons are disqualified from voting, 
or, if they have voted, their votes arc void : 1 hose 
*vho are guilty of a corrupt or illegal prac tice, illegal 
employment, payment, or hiring, or who aic dis¬ 
qualified by conviction for previous corrupt piactice 
A justice of the peace may be removed for coirupt 
practice, and a barrister or solicitor found guilty 
will be dealt with by his Inn or by the High Court. 
A licensed person found guilty will have his licence 
considered at the renewal of licences All persons 
incapacitated for voting by corrupt and illegal 
practices will have their names published and 
appended to the rcgistci of electors, and sent to 
the oveiseers of the parish 

The law as to corrupt practices at the elections 
of city councillors, or borough or town councillor--, 
is practically the same as that which applies to 
Parliamentary elections The election court to try 
a municipal petition is presided over by a duly 
qualified barrister. 'I he law is fully set out in 
Pari IV of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
and m the Municipal Elections Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1884 A person guilty of an illegal 
practice at a municipal election is liable to a fine 
not exceeding £100 ; he cannot be registered as a 
voter for five years after the offence, or vote in an 
election The town clerk in every munic ipal boi ough 
must make out an annual list of burgesses incapaci¬ 
tated for voting because of corrupt or illegal 
practices. This list is published to all the overseeis 
within the district. 

The election of the mayor, aldermen, aftd < ommon 
counulmen in the City of London is governed by 
the same law as to corrupt or illegal practices. 
Voting by ballot at munic ipal elections within the 
City of London was introduced by the City of 
London Ballot Act, 1887, and the penalties con¬ 
tained in the Ballot Act ol 1872 were included in 
the City Act The law concerning con apt and 
illegal practu es was applied to the • I' tions of 
county councillors by the Local Govci .ment^Act, 
1888* and to district councillors, guar dims, and 
parish coimcillors by the Local Government Act, 
*894 . • 

The election of mayor, aldermen, and councillots 
of thc*metropolitan boroughs is governed by the 
London Government Act, 1899. The law as to 
con-upt and illegal practices applies to # the 
metropolitan boroughs. 

The whole matter of general bribery as regards 


municipalities is covered by an Act for the more 
effectual prevention and punishment pi bribery 
and corruption of and by members, officers, or 
servants of corporations/* ouncils, boards, commis¬ 
sions, or other public bodies, 1889. This Act does 
not deal with elections, but with wrongful acts 
done by persons when thdy are elected. Corrup¬ 
tion in office is a misdemeanour, punished by fine, 
or imprisonment, or both. 

The law was finally extended to coriupt trans¬ 
actions with agents The Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion Act, 1906, enacts that the following are mis¬ 
demeanours : If an agent corruptly a< cepts a gift 
for doing or not doing something in his principal’s 
business, showing favour or disfavou^ to a persdh 
against the interest of the principal. The person 
who gives, or offers, the bribe has committed the 
offence. Agents are not only persons engaged in 
commerce, but also those serving 4lic Crown or 
public authontics. • * 0 

An extension of the law lias been effected by the 
passing of the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Pi aclues) At 1, 1911 As this Ait is one%>f 
importante. Section 1 is heie given tn exlniso. It 
enacts— # 

“ (1) Any poison who, oi the directois of^yiy 
body oi association which, befoie or during any 
muim ipal elet Lon, shall, for the pui pose of affecting 
the tclurn of any candul.ite at such election, rnako 
or publish any false statement ^>f fact in relation 
to the personal chaiacter oi conduit of such can¬ 
didate shall be guilty of an illegal pi<uticc within 
the meaning of the provisions of the Municipal 
Elections (Cmiupt and Illegal Piactices) Act, 1884, 
and shall be subjec t to all the penalties for aify 
consequences of committing an illegal piactice in 
the Act mentioned, and the said Act shall be taken 
to be amended as if the* illegal practice defined by 
this Act had been contained therein 

" (2) No person shall be deemed to be guilty 
of sueli illegal practice if he can show (hat he had 
icasonablc gi ounds for believing, and did believe, 
the statement made by him to be tiue 

“ (3) Any person who shall make or publish 
any false statement of fact as aforesaid may be 
iestramed by interim or perpetual injunction by 
the High Comt of Justice from any repetition of 
such false* statement or any false statement of a 
similar charac ter in i elation to sue h # ^andidate, and, 
for the purpose of granting an interim injunction, 
prund facie pi oof of the falsity of the statement 
shall be sufficient. 

" (4) A candidate shall not be liable nor skall 
be subject to any incapacity, nor shall his election 
be avoided, for any illegal practice under this Act 
committed by his agent, unless it can be shown 
that the candidate has authorised or consented 
to the committing of such illegal practice, or has 
jiaid tor the circulation of the false statement 
constituting the illegal practice, or unless upon the 
hearing of an election petition the election court 
shall find <^id report that the election of such 
candidate was juocured or materially assisted in 
conscqueiK e of the making or publishing of such 
false si atonic ” • * 

CORUNDUM.— A species of mineral, consisting 
of pure alumina. Its # intensc hardness, which ig 
rivalled only by the diamond, is its distinguishing 
characteristic. The precious varieties include the 
ruby,Sapphire, and Oriental topaz. These are dis¬ 
tinguished from the common vaiieties by the 
brilliancy of their colouring and by their 
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undertakings m which costing pftys a prominent 
part as lollows-- 

(1) Businesses or industries composed of a * 
number of sepaiate departments, each <iq>artment 
dealing with a distinct description of output of 
goods, the objective being the cost of each depart- 
mint and each description of goods 

(2) Undertakings m which the cost of working: 
is expressed in teims ot a standard or unit , for 
instance, an electric tiamway company in which 
* he f, 0 sts of operating or wot king are expiesscd 
per car mile run, or an electnc lighting company 
m which they are expressed per BO T unit sold, 
genm.ition ceists per unit genetated and so on. 

(d) Contracting and constlucting businesses 
m whu h the object to be attained is the cost of 
cae h conti act # 

(1) Businesses, the output of which consists of 
a numbet ot separate articles or descriptions of 
mauufactme, each article or description neces¬ 
sitating certain pioccsses in which it is desired*to 
e xhilut the cost of each department, the cost of 
each process, and the complete cost of the finished 
ai t icle oi juoduct 

In Hi.-Koo.ls..ml minri.J-carivini' ftporalions ol;» 
railway company earning!, may be expressed m terms 
Ol I be ton mile and expenses in terms of the tram 
mile, and many a suyyesfltm for impiovement must 
be Studied fiom tile point of view of whether it is 
liknv lo be crmtrib.itmy to increased ton miles or 
tile i reluct ion ol tram miles. 

1,11 I 1 "' , ’ lll 'l>cl of whether interest should be 
au ''lenienl of cost, or as an Bppropna- 
" <m ,,f -heie is abioarl much diversity of 
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or ‘‘overhead' expense. Oncost consists of 
expense partly variable, it may be according to 
quantity of saleable pioduetion, and partly per¬ 
manent irrespt ctive ol production. This per¬ 
manent oncost often occupies a place of consider¬ 
able importance in the complete oi total cost, and 
as a general observation, the tendency is for it to 
increase. 

* The primary object in all instances is therefore 
identical, that is the total analytical cost of pro¬ 
duction. The cost accounts of all dissimilar pro¬ 
ducing and manufactuilug undertakings obviously 
exhibit varying peculiarities m relation to sub¬ 
stance of terminology, and in form and mode of 
presentation. Redundant appellations should be 
avoided and clauty or perspicuity should take pre¬ 
cedence pf terseness. Moreovei, when, as is 
common, a particular expiession is employed to 
denote a grouping of several duscuptions ol a more 
or less readily associated or homogeneous nature, 
tviie signification should be comprehensive and fue 
from potential ambiguity. Piaclical costing does 
not invite pedantic analysis, and it should be 
remembered that m practice most cost abstracts, 
as between many of the vauous items comprising 
them, are in reality a composition of fact and 
estimate 

Various views have been expressed on the sub¬ 
ject of standardization and mteichange of costing 
Such classes ol industry as gas, water, electuc 
light and power (tor which statutory forms of 
account are prescubed), and elect 11 c tiamways 
fieely lend themsikis thereto since the revenue 
^ltems in all such undertakings are uniformly 
common. It goes without saying, however, that 
there is no mutual link between mteichange and 
free competition, and in other diifeient undei- 
takings the progti ss that lias been made as legards 
combination ol standardization and mteichange 
is due chiefly to fedeiation Consolidation, associa¬ 
tion, absoiption, fusi in, amalgam.ition, working 
arrangements, and any other expedients and 
devices to which those concerned may result, the 
fundamental object of winch is economy and 
etliciency of production, increase pines, and as 
tai as possible the elimination ol free competition. 
In this connection, because of the evolution of 
commercial as- ociat ion and organization, many entei - 
puses are classed cithei as “veitical" or "I 1011 - 
zontal,” but tins by the way. As obseivcd m 
cuirent custom and practice, lree competition with 
its advantages and disadvantages seems to be 
ever on the decline. 

Systems of Remuneration. Tlie subject oi ucord¬ 
ing Jaboui oi wage s is associated with time keeping 
and allocation Whole there is a latge number of 
men employed there should be an ctficunt system 
of rccoiding the time service ot labom, and the 
precise work upon which it ha been expended, 
for the purpose of the jh nodical pay bill and lor 
the ascertainment ol the cost of the woik done 

There are m operation various mod' oi systems 
of remunerating labour upon which e may oiler 
some obseivations. 

The day-work, or time-work, mm hod may be 
dcscrijiefl as a method of rominf 'ting labour by 
eliminating the quantity of work done We may 
havmsuch a system, either in whole or in pari, 

9 (1) by which each workman of a (lass lecetves 

fhe same rate of wages; • 

(2) by which the work to be carried out is more 
or less continuous, being carefully schemed and a 


jpos 

record kept of the work done, the wages being 
determined on these lines 

The chief weaknesses of the day-work System are— 

(1) The efficient receives no more than the 
inefficient; 

(2) No incentive to impiove methods of working 
and consequently mcreag* production 

Broadly, the piece-work system denotes all those 
vauous methods or schemes for remunerating labour 
on the basis of the amount of work performed 
instead of on the time expended 

The differential piece-work system consists of 
a high rate jx'r operation or piece, if a certain 
output in a given time be effected, and a lower rate 
per operation or piece if the output be less than the 
standard set • 

" Fixed piece-work rates ” may he applied to 
those cases in which the rates are not subject to 
“tutting” or ieduction ♦ # 

Analytical pu;ce-woik .rates signify rates 
applicable to convenient sub divisions of work 
lhe contract or sub contracting system describes 
those eases in which the foreman or other respon¬ 
sible person contracts to carry out the work (the 
company finding the material) for a given sum, the | 
responsible person making his own {ftrangement 
with the man Usually, however, there are cfTtain 
stipulations in the contract dealing with the rates 
of wages and other matters 

The piece-work method is, of com sc, an improve¬ 
ment upon that of the day or (fine woik, and satis¬ 
fies the requnements ot certain classes of labour. 
It, however, has piovcd a fertile source of rate 
cutting or late ieduction and consequent industrial 
stuff. • 

lhe selling price of production has its limitatuftis 
as regaids reduction. On lhe other hand the wages 
of a piece-woik man, of course, increase as he 
becomes proficient, and circumstances may arise 
in which the employei, when he is unable to cllect 
economics in material and oncost, reduces the 
rates he is paying, to meet trade competition. The 
lesult is obvious, the workman curtailing his 
efficiency accoidingly 

lhe premium or bonus system (of which there 
are vauous foims in vogue, diffenng in principle 
iiom each other in the <U tails giving ( liect to them, 
and in the apportionment of the bonus representing 
tli- value ol the intensity or punuuni laboui) must 
be noted •* 

lhe pnnciples of this description of remuneiation 
aie intended to— 

(1) Increase production, 

(2) Increase wages, and thus stimulate the 
employees to take met eased mteiest m their work ; 

(3) Produce a wider margin between manu¬ 
facturing or productive wages and production ; 

(4) Produce a smaller rat loof oncost toproduction. 
A late-fixing commit tee or department is usually 

created, which also deteimines the standard tunes 
for v.uiousoperations^ 

. We mav proceed to not ice some of the applications 
of the system 

1 ime rate : 9d. per hour. 

Standard ‘ime . lOO^iours. • 

Time occupied . 90 hours. m • 

J of premium ci edited to workman— 

90 horns at 9d *, =810 

4 of 10 = hours at 9d. = 30 

• - 

Wages 840 pence, 

or 9 33 pence per hour. —— 
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The «ard may be accompamed*by a stores or 
materials eard m which are set forth the materials 
uquneri, and which enables the workman to obtain 
his requirements accordingly. 

PKKMrUM CARD. 

So of It "rkman Same of Workman . Rate . 

Standard 1 ime Operation .. . 

Job So Reference to Drawing, etc . • 

Date and Hour of comment mg Work . .. Initials . 

Dale and Hour of (ompletinn . . Initials .. 

Time taken . Initials 

7 ime \a, ed Initials . ... 

lime taten hours at . . £ 

Premium ,, 

Overtime „ 

4Uuaanu\ ,, 


t "till 


( ah ulatid In 
Work pawn! 


I ml mis 


t het ked by 
\o of Operations . 
or pieces passtd. 

I in- wages ot a f.u toiy iiro usually abstracted 
wot kl\, anil tljo icMilt ol !ho weekly abstract 
enbitil in the pay bill book, which may be* 
i!•'cipin'll an shown on |eity* 4 .S 7 

Hie cont link may imiinali.se the dissected 
We, lily pay I mm die abstract book, debiting the 
V.molls accounts concerned anil cn-diting the office 
■ * 1 *. office ciediting cash and debiting 
tile costing (lipaitment with the amount ot the 
wns s ill, epic, as well as with the deduitions made 
on ai'imnt ol any sick dub or provident fund 

Stunts Uncords. It is , ssential that there should, 
be m Use an . I, liquate and reliable record ol all 
stores and niatei nils u celveil fot manufacturing and 
Ollier pm post s ol then issue from time to time, 

111,1 die ob|eits on which they aie consumed as well 
,l ' 1,1 11 "' M'ltinlrtns and values ol the different 
d, a i ipt tons of slink on hand, just as it is necessary 
■” k ' 1 1 ’ scstematic and accmatc refolds ot tilings 
pm, hast'd or niamiladiired, then disposal and the 
uv.uilahie slock on hand al any time—m short, there 
should I,,' an elliueiit sjstem of stores and stock- 
m < |>mg 

I he following may be taken as representing the 
I'l.ii Ikc on th" subject in a certain tmdeitaking. 

Ill, advice and delivery notes are handed to the 
‘ °!' krl 1"'V ! llr k'oods being in all cases inspected 
and passed by a , ompetent person who initials 
, 1 " V,,U " a,cmd,ugly fhe storekeeper keeps a 

doms n it ived and stoics issued book designed 
in tilt loiiowmg mannei_ 
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The goods received and passed are entered in 
this book by the storekeeper, who issues goods only 
upon the presentation of properly authenticated 
- - - requisitions and for the supply of which he receives 

a receipt in the form df requisition, the issues being 
entered in a stoics issued book as on page 458 1 he 

_ entries in these two books are audited 01 verified 

periodically with the invoices and requisitions in 
the woiks accountant's office. 

The stoics ledger (page 458), to which tho 
entries in the stores received and stoics issued 
book aie posted to suitable accounts raised therein, 
is kept in the works account ant ’% office, the posting 
being done by one of the stalf, being one of the 
| links in the system of internal check practised. 

The stoiekicpei, by the aid ot stores cards?, is 
j enabled to inform the works accountant, the 
estimating, manufacturing, or other depaitment, of 
the quantities ui each description ot stoieoi material 
J on hand at any time. • 

lhe form ol the stores ledgei is shown on the 
j next page. 

At the end of each month the woiks accountant's 
department prepaies a statement of the issues?and 
their allocations, which is dealt with by the costing 
I clerk, the allocations being duly decibel to the* 
j various works m hand, and othei «u i<uu>ts in 
j accordance with the statement A copy of this 
j statement duly certified is made for the office', the 
i counting house, or financial department, the total 
of which is credited to sloe k ;^id debited to stores 
1 issued .ice ount, the lattei being subsequently 
extinguished by being posted to production 
j accounts, vanous maintenance' accounts, and others 
j raised to give due etiee t to the alloe alums 

In a large proportion of the different classes of 
| trade, it is not difficult to institute and maintain 
an accurate record of the; quantities of purchase 
| and sales of the things constituting the, stock- 
in-trade of the concern 

In manufacturing entities, for example hen an 
order is issued to the department or dopaitments 
concerned to make for stock purposes and eventual 
sale certain articles, a definite number will be 
assigned to such order, and all cost in respect 
thereof charged to the number. When completed, 
the article's will be taken into stock by the stock- 
keeper, the costing department as representing the 
manufacturing or producing department being given 
credit for the cost as exhibited b» - the cost records 
The sales, or issues therefrom will be recorded by 
the stoieke'eper, and possibly analysed when 
entered in the sales book, according to the paititular 
practice in vogue. The mere haul who merovy sells 
that winch lie puichases usually possesses in handy 
form del.ills of the descriptions and quantities of 
purchases and sales 

In the case of retail provision stores, by way of 
another example, it is not possible to keep a fairly 
icliable record of the quantities sold without much 
de.tailed and tedious dissection of tho carbons of 
customers’ bills. * 

As re^irds the modern store with its multifarious 
articles and numerous departments in which, as in 
most other trades or businesses of moment, a 
system » internal eAeck is indispensable, many 
of the departments may keejf a record of all the 
goods that they receive, and a dissected account 
of the issues or sales. Where it is almost imprac¬ 
ticable*, except at considerable expense, or even 
considered unnecessary to devise and carry out 
operations of record in # such extended detail, the 
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organisation should provide for thc^easy and con- 
tmuoiis asci rtfimmcnt of what has been purchased 
(in each ill paitment, the amount of the sales as a 
a hole of each department, frequent stock-taking, 
the contrasting of the estimated profit with that 
atu,illy realised, and satisfactory accountancy for 
ddlcre nets 

Stock-taking. livery care and check should be 
( vricised at the end of each financial year in the * 
taking of stocks, which, loughly, may be divided 
into - 

(1) Those whuh an* to be used m pioduction, or 
manufacturing. som< timescallod consumable stocks; 

(2) those which are complete and for sale, 
commonly tnmed stock-in-trade. 

'I ho details as to quantities, prices, calculations, 
extrusions, castings, and summanSrd tot.^s should 
t tar« fullv clu-cked, and the document signed by 
those members lesponsible foi the perfoimance of 
the w'Oik allotted It should also be signed by the 
managing dnector, or someone m executive! 
nut hot it y 

It is important and obvious that the same mode 
oi piimiple of valuation should apply to the 
valuation of the stocks at the beginning and end 
ot tin* p« l iod 

Stocks of stor< s and matenals intended for use 
ot consumption in manufact iiiing or production are 
valued at cost, but whom there is a striking or 
substantial difference between cost and market 


valms it is a prudent measure to make some pio- 
vision then foi Saleable stocks should be valued 
at ( ost oi market, whichever may be the lower. 

As ieganls the position of the auditor, his check, 
it it may be called a check, is of a veiy superficial 
and meagie d( seiiption >n the absence of systematic 
i* cords apait horn the ordinaly posting books of 
a^count He tan only inspect, and chick if he 
deems it desirable or necessary, tin* arithmetic of 
the oiigmal stock sheets ceil died by the vauous 
paities cont eiiud, lefei to the cost accounts and 


stall and asm tain that none ot the* sales is included 
: m the slot k, cluck pei cent n ge s of gioss piofits 

• to sales, and compau it with the figures of pro- 
? v,ous vcais, me]unmg into any ehlfeience In any 
’ ease it should be distinctly stated either in the 

luiam e slu 1 1, oi in the audit oi % repot t, that "the 
\ aluation is as pen stock sheets entitled by the 
i managing dip dor ot other person tesponsible. 

- ,() lesponsibihties of auditors in regaid to 

] valuation ot slocks, we may notice, cn passant, 

1h< ^"mimstances m the case of the Kingston 
( niton Mill i0t i (d 2 Ch 288 Lord 

JusLce ].ndle>, m the couise of lus judgment, 
said that "lor several >oais frauds had been com¬ 
mitted by the managei, who, in order to bolster up 

- ( - <) m| , any and make it appear to look flounshing 
c r h /;n %N ' 1 ' 11u ‘ rt *vcisc, deliberately exaggerated 

* ;o " ,,u ‘ ( l l 'ant'.tics and values of the cotton and 

- >ai u in the company’s mills dhis was done at 

- . ,1 V;. ul V ll 1 tlu ‘ ><•«■* 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 

; v"i , s', *r :U1C , 1 ' s l ulW ol , ach y«“ contained the 
. \ alius o*,he stock-in-trade sit the end of the yc V 

■ 1 U ‘ ,',7° ' as l"‘ r Manager’s, Certificate/ 

: Y '"° (, ' ss to gnarantee S.e.cor- 

, the sTock-in-tiade, and assumetf no 

: n, rieer V IO ,' ,ak ' n K ,la ‘ »« from 4he 

' tli\i‘r| U v , r, U ' r V" 1,10 1,alanC8 Sheet showing 
£ hat %V did SO Omission to check his returns' 

' rf °‘ T' r ' ,U,y ,h " "ompany ?t 

1 ■ it ot an auditor s duty to take stock. He 
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must rely upcA oth*;r people for details of the stocks 
in-trade in hand. Can it be truly said that the 
auditors were wanting in reasonable care in not 
thinking it necessary to test the managing director's 
returns ? I cannot bring myself to think that they 
weie." 

Lord Justice Lopes said " that it was the duty of 
an auditor to bring to bear upon the woik he has 
to perform, that skill, care, and caution which a 
reasonably competent, caicful, and cautious auditor 
would use. What was reasonable skill, care, and 
caution depended upon the circumstances of each 
case An auditor was not bound to be a detective 


[COS 

* 

or, as Was said, to approach his work with suspicion 
.or with a foregone conclusion that there is some-* 
thing wrpng He was a watch-dog, but not a 
bloodhound He was justified in believing tried 
seivants of the confjiany m whom confidence is 
placed by’ the company. He was entitled to assume 
that they weie honest mid to lely upon their repre¬ 
sentations provided lie took icasonablc care. If 
there was anything calculated to excite suspicion 
he must probe it to the bottom.'' 

Lxuilipuc—1 he const met ion of manufacturing 
and trading accounts is shown in the following 
suppositious example, which is«self-explanatory. 


S'lOCK ACCOUNT. 


Being an account of all stores and materials and manufactured articles made o> putchased by the 
Undertaking to be used or consumed in the various processes of manufacturing and other purposes. 

L 


To Slock at commencement of pi nod at 

cost. 8,000 

,, Pui chases during the pen oil, less trade 

discounts. 14,000 

y 22,000 


By Issues to Fitfctoiy for manufacturing . 12,000 

,, Issues for other purposes (Capital or 

i rveiiue) . 1.000 

,, Stock in hand at t nd of period.. .. *9,000 

.£ 22,000 


FACTORY ACCOUNT 
(.SYf/iow I ) 


L 

lo Cost of Goods in course of manufactuie 

at beginning of period .. . . 10,000 

,, Issues irom stock during the penod . 12,000 

,, Dm id put chases at cost, less tiado 

discounts . .. . .. 2,000 

,, Factoi y Wagi s . .. . .. 7,000 

,, Inward freight, carnage, and similai 
eh.uges on stores and matenals foi 
manu fact in mg and other put poses.. 1,000 


,£32,000 


£ 

ByCost of completed work earned down.. 20,000 

,, Cost of woik m pi ogress at end of 

financial year earned down .. .. *6,000 


£32,000 


It is more correct to add the freights and similar charges on the stock put chases to that item in the 
stock account rather than include them in this station In that case only the freights and similar 
charges on direct purchases would be incorporated in the section. 


FACTORY ACCOUNT 


■section II 


To Cost of complet ed work at cost, In ought 

forward from Section 1.. . . 26,000 

,, Cost of work in progress at end ot 
financial yeai, biought down fiom 
Section I . . 6,000 

1 Factory Charge s— 

(Here should be suitably d« tailed 
such items as Repaiisand ' r tnitiMi- 
a»ce of Plant and Machine. , Jbidd¬ 
ings, Tools, etc, Foi emeu’s Wagi*;, 
Iimekeeper, and Storckeepi ’s Wages, 

. # an<l the like, Pepi< uatiqp, etc ) .. 5,000 

£37,000 


By Cost of completed woi k at mid of petiod 30,000 
,, Cost of work in progress at end of 
period earned down and transferred 
to Factory Account, Section 1, at 
the beginning of the subsequent 
period . 7,000 


£37,000 


• I 

» It will 1m; noticed that there is a credit item of f\, 000 m the Stock Account for issues for other purposes (capital or revenue). 
Any revenue issues would In included in tlu* £5,000 in Vction II of the Factory Account.^ 
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1)1]r jf.i'luij-' .irir! proftf iui 1 It'S-- uueur.t tn.iv be as under 

IK\IHN<; ACCOUNT. 


j ,, t- d k tm k .it < omiiM in . mt ut fit 


By Sales 

|H t Mid .ft Mi 1 

11,000 

,, Completed Stock 

( .. :ii-i. t< d ., 1 1 dm m 'tli* ik N'"!, at 


cost .. 

i 1 

60,000 


, liil w.< ■ Ik in, 1 mu pnilit 

1M 000 



/ 0.5,000 


PIO >H 1 

AND 

LOSS ACCOUNT 

(1 1 >i 11 il'iit mil 1 \|,I n-1 S | >1111 .i)d \ d» 


By Balance brought 

fail. «|. 

1 000 

.Account 

,, \dri,nii‘>t i at ii ji | Kj„ j^si s (suitably 



d< 1,i4. d> 

5,000 


, It.il UK i s bi ini' :i* 1 pi « ifit 

15,000 



/A? -1,000 



£ 

.. 56,000- 

eriod, at 

9,000 


£65,000 

. i 

24,000 

£24,000 


COST 4 ItIC 

< imbli. s i.| < < nil a 


ft Kiln 
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any 


I here ate few manufat lures, most of the goods 
i« <|ini< <1 being obtained fioin foreign countries. 
Mining is tamed on to a certain extent, gold being 
obtained m vanous pails Tins work is conducted 
by Ann inan companies Moie than 70 per cent of 
tin bade ot Costa Ku a is t arned on with the United 
States, Cieat Hi it am taking less than 16 per cent, 
of Ik I piotliu ts, although a considerable amount of 
1 > r 1 1lsli capital is invested there 

1M ' bas M iunlly been a consideiable increase 
III III,' I.nlway mileage - now about 420 miles—and 
III,-' two MM-boor,Is are , onnected by a line winch 
mils li om I .mum 10 Punta Arenas by way of the 
' .ipitul. Sail Jos,' 

T""ii'i. I he capital is San Jost, m the intcuor 
Ultfi a population of nearly 40.000 

hmon, oi Port t.mion, is the chief port on the 
f aubbean bea 

/'unta Annas, the only other town of 
i in pot tame, is situated on the Pacific mast 

I nnd!,n 1 1 ah<>nt 5<7()0 mil( " 5 distant from, 

, ,11 ^ ,lIC despatched once a fortnight, 

1 ''.V 1 ' 1 ' 1 " 1 "" “ 'V'" nd Ncw Yoik, and the 
. '.i 1 ':" 1 , 1 * ls ■ lbo >" seventeen days 
M 4 Ml FBHIilHT. Goods whirl, are sold 
I I Ills u.ungen"'" 1 are not insured, but the 

COST (mV 'I rh'" I,V, ? ht onl >' 
e, t ‘ . ^his ,s a book kept in a maim- 

Z r n T f ° r , thc < ' ntr y of the actual cost 
> production of each article or class of articles 

Ss’meT Hm "l f f b f ,eual se 'vice when csti- 
■ « ’f-ing made for the purpose of eivinp 

! osi 1 / 0,,s ** , tlu cost l)0olts showing at a glance the 

^ t°sn P, , 0<1UCt /°? 1,1 the P ast of similaror some- 

■ t similar artu les, and it being only neewsarv to 
n p Z, 7 , T atll ‘ rs “ flootuatiL m ?h 'pnom of. 
in ±i ; t- n * cssen tiab that each 

uilar b ismcss sjoubi have a foim of cost'brjok 

:r,:i 

j . 
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or wages she^s for wages, cash and petty cash 
books for items of sundry expenses, and transfer 
books or sheets for materials transferred from one 
job to another ; and the indirect expenses (some¬ 
times known as “ establishment expenses " or as 
“ oncost "), including all expenses which cannot be 
charged directly to any particular job, as rates, 
lighting, heating, salaries, depreciation, in Iciest, 
advertising and general expenses, are estimated at 
a percentage on materials used, or wages paid, or 
both together, of such amount as experience shows 
to be adequate. 

The figures given by the cost books as the total 
value of the work produced in a ccitain period 
should agree with and form a check upon the total 
costs of manufacturing shown by the books of account. 

The form of stores issued book and of an allo¬ 
cation sl!eet given below, will show how the detail is 
airived at for insertion in the cost book (See 
.Cost Accounts, Costing ) 

COST BOOK SYSTEM. —This is a system under 
which mining operations are conducted in certain 
parts of the country, the whole system being 
governed by local custom. It is practically con¬ 
fined to the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
it seems to be doubtful whether companies foinied 
under this system, called Cost Hook Mining 
Companies, can be established outside the juns- 
dntion of what is known as the Stannaiies {q v ). 
It is a species of pailnership, wlicio twenty 
or mou* persons agiee to provide the ncc.es- 
saiy capital to cariy on the work '1 he whole 


business is carried on by an individual who is called 
a “ purser," and he must enter up all the mining 
accounts at regular intei vals, so as, to show the 
financial position of the concein. The receipts and 
expenditure are kept#losely posted, and the books 
are frequently balanced lor (lie puiposc of 
distributing profits, or of raising fuitkcr capital, 
as the case may be, a Meeting of those interested 
being called at stated intervals for that purpose. 
The shareholders in mine conducted on the cost 
book system aie usually eniitled to withdraw from 
the concern at any time they please piovidcd they 
have paid up their propoitiqp of the existing 
liabilities When this has been done, their names 
are sti m k oil 1 he book 

Companies which <ne within tli^ jmisdictiffn of 
the Stannaiies .ire regulated by the Stannaries Acts, 
1869, 1887, and 1896 

According to the c ustyni which pievails in the 
county of Cornwall, a peison wlu»is interested in a 
mine -an advcfUurei in n Cost Moo I? Mine—is 
entitled to be paid lus shaie of the value of the sloe k 
and plant, subject to 1 lie disc liaigt; of Ins liabilities 
to (h<* company at that dale, whenever he Relin¬ 
quishes his share in the concern If the company 
is insolvent, the adventuiei must pa^liM shaie of 
the deficiency. In all cases the value* of thg assets 
is asc et tamed by taking (he company as a going 
com ci n at the date of (he i diminishing ol the shares. 

COST, FREHJ1IT, AND INSURANCE.— The price 
charged tor goods when insui^nce is added to cost 
and fie iglit (Sre C F L ) 

HOOK 
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who, even at thj^ time, a century and a half ago, 
displaced the old time craftsmen who undertook the 
production of this modest article from start to finish. 
The new principle applies in pi actually every trade, 
and the specialist now is one who merely undertakes 
the production of a given article at one stage only. 
Thus the factory is made up of a series of different 
craftsmen who all, m their turn, tarry out the 
various operations applicable to their particular 
work To provide an adequate means of recording 
the time and the character of work employed, it is 
necessary to use a foun which will, without un¬ 
duly occupying the time of the wotker, display the 
necessary information as to the net time occupied 
by him and the charactei of the work involved. 
In the majority of factones it is found necessary to 
have these particulars lcluined, day by day, to 
the costing department, where next morning the 
previous day's productive labour is dissected and 
charged up on to cost cards, one card for cadi item 

woik in progicss It is usual to agree these daily 
dissections week by week with the amount of total 
wages paid, or fortnightly, if such a penod of pay¬ 
ment is m vogue, the daily doc kets of the men being 
collected into weekly batches and agieed with their 
time records to be handed by the overseer to the 
works manager, and so on to the costing department. 

2 Raw Material. A piopei system of lequisitinn¬ 
ing goods required to complete a given contract 
must be employed whethci the goods are requited 
from the stores of the establishment or to be 
especially otdered from an outside film. It is usual, 
in charging up maternal, to add a ceitam peicentage 
—say, 5 to 10 pei cent —loi cost of warehousing 
'and to cover any possible loss thiougli depieclalion 
in value occasioned by eftluxion of time, and so 
forth Again, other houses add a definite late per 
cent, as a piofil for handling such raw mateual. 
In this mslaiu e, it is no< cssai y pci iodic ally to c hec k 
the amount c harged up to the vanous jobs in hand, 
with a view to ascertaining the correctness of the 
entries made lhe lmancial accounts will show a 
certain consumption of material under the various 
heads ; the cost depaitmcnl should be able to show 
that the same amount has been charged up 
api>roximalely through their accounts for the same 
period. 

With regard to materials, some system of requisi¬ 
tion docket employed by the overseer of each 
department must be brought into use lhe leqmsi- 
tion fotm must bear the number of the work order 
or job m hand, full paitieulars of the material 
requned, with quantities and any special leni.nks 
which may be deemed necessary, the lequisition 
Older being signed by the <mj>loyec, t cmuteisigned 
by the foreman. When the material has been handed 
out, the storekeeper will retain this requisition order 
as a voucher, entering the particulais in his stores 
ledger to corresjiond with the transaction Should 
special mateual be required, t.e., some goods which 
are not kept in stock, the overseer will hand the 
requisition to the order office, whep- distinctions 
will be sejil out to the firm supply i>, the goods, 
wjnch, when delivered, will be fully . cargid u|> to 
the woik order indicated oil the original icquisition 
form; kut will, nevertheless, be passed thiough the 
stores ledgei as a recotd of the goods having been 
received, and in order that some check may be 
placed upon the system, to show that the whole of 
•the raw material passing through the various 
headings of material consumed has been ciiaigcd 
up from time to time. 


The term " raw material" is somewhat mis¬ 
leading from the practical economic standpoint. 
Its theoretical equivalent signifies a product upon 
which no labour has been expended. £or the pur¬ 
poses of costing, it mu$t be rcgauled as that com¬ 
modity which reaches, or is bought by, the con¬ 
sumer in the state required for his use Thus, wool 
is the raw juoduct to th%cloth factory, whence it 
evolves as cloth, to become the raw pioduct for 
the manufacturing clothier. 

3. Establishment Charges or Overhead Burden, 
This is added to the cost of productive labour 
involved, and embraces all charges such as adminis¬ 
trative wages, rent, rates, and taxes, repairs, 
renewals, depreciation, power, light, and heat, and 
all other charges incidental to maintaining the 
efficiency of the fa< tory. lhe methocl # of application 
is to base a certain pen enlage, lejnesented by these 
outgoings, to that ol the known amount expended 
for ptodutfivc labour; tflus, assigning that m a 
given ycai a firm spent ^5,0UQ in productive labour, 
whilst the outlays rejnesented by administrative 
wages and salanes, lent, and other items, as 
mentioned above, amount to /7.500 for the simc 
period, them the overhead establishment percentage 
to be charged, in addition to the piodm live labour 
involved, will be as 5,000 is to 7,500, or l1)0 per cent. 
It is usual m this case to allow a reasonable ntargin 
to covei contingencies and possible unfoicscen 
fluctuations (Sec Oncost ) 

4. Expenses of Distribution, or Selling Expenses. 
In cases whctc a scpaiatc establishment exists for 
the purpose of waiehousing and distubuting the 
product, the full system of selling costs becomes 
advisable. The pioduct as it readies the* wai chouse 
will be known in value from the factoiy costs de¬ 
viously explained. At this stage it becomes neces¬ 
sary to asceitain the cost of marketing each unit, 
though in the majouty of cases, espec uilly where it 
is found nccessaiy to create chflerent branches or 
departments, a system which will exhibit a per¬ 
centage of cost to the known value of the product 
as it leaves the factory will sullico 

5. Profit, llus is a certain rate of peicentage to 
be added to the cost of production, which now 
includes productive laboui, raw material consumed, 
factory burden, and adnnnistialive chaiges, and 
cost of distribution. The late of percentage to be 
added for profit will, of course, depend upon many 
factois, such as, for instance, the question of com¬ 
petition and the prices a similaf^uticle is capable 
of maintaining in difterent markets. 

Selling Costs. Although, stiictly speaking, the 
systems of costing do not appertain to^retail 
establishments, there is a growing inclination on 
the pait of some of our large shopping emporiums 
to take percentages of cost in dealing with their 
goods, 'lhe usual method is to take the net value 
of the puichases over a given period, and upon this 
sum to place a percentage for the whole of the 
expenses of the establishment even to the extent 
, of dejirecialion, debenture interest, directors’ fees, 
. and so o% the objec t being to show that in handling 
a given article it is necessary to place a given sum 
over and above the cost price, if a suitable margin, 
to piovidc i the profct it lsHuti^cd to earn. This 
system is not, in effect, strictly^fejicaking, a costing 
system , it is more Sl question of ways and means 
m the* admmislmlion of a let ail establishment, 
th^ percentage aruved at serving as a guide in 
marking up goods for sale. In multiple shop systems, 
wheie wages and other expenses can be analysed or 
463 
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IS by hy.lraulic [tower mto bales, varying from 250 
of to 700 lbs m size. A bland oil is extracted 
ut iium the sects, ami the residue is used as a cattle 
it food, 

-r There rue various classifications of cotton, and 
lr samples of every class are kept as standards for 
II inference by the Liverpool Cotton-brokers’ Associa¬ 
tion. The t hicf supplies come from the United 
e States, but the cotton famine produced by the 
n American Civil War (1861-65) led to the opening 
c up of the Indian market, which has been growing 
t in importance ever since America still supplies 

e the finest and most silky long staple cotton Egypt 

- exports increasing quantities every year, the brown 
1 variety being soft and silky, while the white is 

- usually hard and harsh. The cotton imported from 
t brazil is also harsh in staple, and that from the 
, East Indies is of the most inferior quality. Every 
’ e,frilt 13 made to entourage the cultivation ( 

■ .niton in the British Empire, and the imports int 
: England from various British possessions are rapid! 

' ini leasing in value. Ac ordmg to the statistics c 
the Board of Irade, British commerce in cotto; 
and , otton goods is almost equal to that of the res 
of the world collectively, England’s position as Ur 
leading ton- manufacturing country having bcei 

II", li.illeiigeil sin. e the introduction of the industry 
i here are considerable imports of cotton waste 
ac the tremendous quantity of refuse obtained froir 
I English mills is still insuHu lent to supply the 
.Icmatlil Common caipets, counterpanes, wicks 
ty me. and wadding arc some of the most important 
artu Irs nunuf.K tuifd from it. 1 

V "A nf 111 the nianuf.setiue of 

explosives, see (.UN ( on on g 

< OUMSSIv'. —1 l m 1S t ] lc unofficial market on the 
. ’" lb T"nise, coiltqi.ling in the main of high-class 
" ,ns an ' 1 ■ lrl, ' trn S'’ houses It is a much larger 
“g.misation than the agetils de change, or olficaal 
n.i mljcis of the Baiquct, but it is less responsible 

4ulSuas’’ S ° f thc Q ’ uhs - «c called 
TOIoNlU. DltAFTS. Drafts issued by the 
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procedure simplify the keeping ol the cash, but it 
bunt's all outgoings under the notice of principals 
when the cheques are signed. In that way oppor¬ 
tunities are lessened for the covering up of irregu¬ 
larities and fraud For a similar reason the clerks 
that keep tlu* ledgeis should take no part in the 
reci ivitig and paying of accounts, but with a small 
staff this ideal division of duties cannot be secured, 
and the best anangeinent that circumstances permit 
has to seive msttad 

4 ('redit aud Finance is a department of counting- 
house duties that may best be controlled by a 
ptnuipal of the business, or by assistants m charge* 
of diffeient sections of this work, and responsible 
to th,. principal himself. The depaitmcnt must 
keep it self posted up regarding the money lying 
out in cusiomets' accounts and absorbed in stocks 
of goods I here must be held constantly in view 
theielation of this locked-up cash to the turnover 
ot the business and to the walking capital at its 
command Outstanding book-debts and excessmjti 
stocks must not be allowed to swallow up the liquid 
capital that the business needs for meeting its 
liabilities us they fall due. All orders for purchases 
should be repotted to the coiitioiler of finance, or 
should be passed to him to be signed with his f 
authonty befoic they aie despatched He can 
Ihen have k cords made of all engagements entcicd 
into, and ot when they will mature From the 
accounts kept ol purchases and sales monthly 
estimates of stocks on hand can be prepared Each 
buyer max then be informed liom time to time of 
Ins position m this lespeit, and, if necessary, held 
down to an aveiage stock commensuiate with the 
t in no\ c i lie is doing i 

Oideis coming m from customers should all be 
maikcd willi this depaitment’s authorisation of 
credit beloit they ate passed on for execution It 
will be with backwaid payers only that difficulty 
will ansi, and it may happen that new orders must 
be a fused oi held over unlil arreais of previous 
accounts arc* paid When the monthly statements 
aie prepared those of accounts that are overdue 
must be picked out to be dealt with by the financial 
head, or bv someone under his instructions Ac¬ 
counts due to ci editors should also be ref cried to 
him or his department for the payments to be 
saiu turned befoie the cheques are di awn The state 
of tin bank account is his particular concern; and, 
when- spetial an alignments foi accommodation by 
the bank were necessary, it would be for him to see 
that they were made 

5 Correspondence. A large incoming mail will 
uqunr that aviial responsible persons shall open 
if, ‘o tlut its contents may bo distributed without 
contusion and delay As the letters arc opened 
tlu-y will be soited in batches accouhng to their 
nature. Knqmucs, oideis, remittances, complaints, 
invoices statements, quotations and letters from 
suppliers ol goods, will all be kept distinct, and 
some of them probably stamped to indicate their 
contents or cnclosuies They will also be stamped 
with the date ot receipt, and with blanks that, 
when filled, will toll when each letter w*s answered 
oi otherwise dealt with, and by whom. They 
should be listed undei senders’ surnames and towns 
in a letters received book or on sheets, wtifch will * 
show where the letters go to, and who then takes 
them in chaige • 

All letters received by the morning mails should 
he prven attention that clay, if possible—but tlioSb 
coming in during the afternoon may, unless urgent^ 
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be left to the following day. Certain clerks will 
be responsible for despatching outward letters at the 
tunes appointed. A post book will keep recotd of 
what letters aie sent olf, and when, and will account 
for the postage stamps used each day. 

The character of the business engaged in will 
robably determine if any letters received are to 
e handed on fiom the office to other departments, 
or if only extracts ami mstmction sheets are to be 
issued for attention Whichever pi act ice is followed, 
there should be only one correspondence staff to deal 
with customers' communications 11ns prevents 
duplication and overlapping, and it. gives unity of 
treatment. Besides, coriespondence with customers, 
or would-be customers, is always highly impoitant 
It should, therefore, always be conducted by an 
efficient staff under a tiained and capable head 
Nowadays the letteis and other communications 
of the best houses aie typed—usually from shoit- 
Jiand notes Not only does the. typewriter save 
time in the putting of the lettei on paper and in 
the copying of if, but its work looks better and is 
easier to lead than any but the best handwritten 
matter Printed foims with blanks to be filled in 
are used wheic suitable, but, except in unnnpoitant 
formalities, a carbon or other copy must bo kepi of 
eveiy document srnl out 1 he copies are filed 
foi future reference along with any inward letteis 
that they answei, and for this purpose vertical 
filing is the best iheie ought to be but one gioup 
of filing cabinets for the whole of the letteis of the 
business, as sepatate files in dilletent paits of the 
establishment are not likely fo be kept in thoiough 
# onIcr A central filing system also pi events portions 
of the same coriespondence finding icsting places m 
different quarttrs, and leaves no room foi doubt 
about where to look for any document required 
Moreover, the most efficient service will probably 
be obtained only when a central typing staff is 
charged with all the correspondence of the house 
6 Lay-out and Equipment. A public counter 
will be necessary in the counting-house-, and near 
it should be grouped those sections with which 
callns oftenest need to deal Neat it also should 
be located the private rooms of principals, so that 
seekers of interviews who aie admitted may be 
expeditiously passed m and out 'Ihe answering 
of public and depart mental telephones may be 
other work that tlie juniors here ate called upon 
to do. From f his counter at the entrance the body 
of the office may be m part shut off by a screen some 
five feet high, but partitions up to the ceiling and 
unnecessary doors and hole-and-corner places should 
be done away with They waste sp;*c\ obdiuct 
communication, shut out light, and intonupt the 
view. Private offices will be rt quired foi mteiviews 
that it would be impolitic to hold openly 'they 
arc convenient, too, when with trying or piessing 
work on hand one seeks quietness an 1 security from 
interruption But the head that rings himself 
round with barriers cannot keep in br*',t touch 
with the work of his subordinates !<■ misses 
many charges of seeing what goes < amongst 
them, and of keeping things i mining smoothly 
when, at times, they tend to go awiy 

AnoUiA' rule of artanguiu-nt is^ll it those whose 
duties interlap should be near each other Location 
of duties should be so planned that woik taken up 
git one point shall move forward in continuous line 
through all the stages of its pi ogress, that doubling 
back and wasteful movements to and fro shall be 
eliminated. It will probably be to best advantage 
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for desks to be arranged in rows in the middle of the 
office, accessible from all sides ami rqpeiving light 
from the left. Shelves and cabinets can be placed 
against the walls. Stqgagc rooms should be provided 
to which old books and papeis can be removed, 
and safes will be needed to protect the most valuable 
documents and books fi«m fire. 

Ihe typing and filing staff must be so situated 
that it can be reached easily from all parts of the 
counting-house and beyond. Round the type- 
wiiters and the calculating machines glass screens 
ma\ be necessary m order to deaden the noise. 
For all purposes desks with bare tops are to be re¬ 
commended, with few draweis and pigeon holes 
m which to hat hour miscellaneous papers and 
collections of odds and ends. For many put poses 
high desks aie bettei than low ones, because they 
allow the user to stand up comfortably to lus work, 
and to sil when he needs a change. Generally, 
the countmg-hou«e should fie a plat e wftere the 
staff can get tluough its duties flee fiom avoidable 
hmdiauces and discomforts. 

7. Administration, Definite duties iiiusf # be 
assigned to each person, oi to each person and his 
oi hei assisf ants, and he or she must be h^fd account¬ 
able for the duties being carried out Still, a sl^te of 
alians in which only one person knows sonic 
essential job must never be allowed, hveiy clerk 
engaged oil important woik should, if possible, 
have a double engaged on similagwoi k, or an under¬ 
study, oi a predecessot m the job, who can step 
in ami cat tv on in the fust cleik's absence. It 
should be the law- wilt ten or unwntten, but 
always undeistood—that nitam stages of the work 
are to be completed by appointed times. Cash should 
be enteied and balanced on the day it is leceivefl 
or paid , sales journals written up on the day after 
the goods are s< nt, the postings made on the next 
again It might be the lule that ciu.li week's totals 
in the journals be made*, dissected, ami summarised 
by Wednesday jii the following week; that cus¬ 
tom! rs* statements be posted by the 10th ol every 
month Some recognised standatds of neatness 
and accuracy and speed should be lequm-d, so that 
anything falling below these will, as a matter of 
course, be fated as deficient, an\thing excelling 
them, known and felt to be commendable Super¬ 
vision should see that the \otmgei members of the 
stall aie being carefully trained 

ihe three; mam count ing-h&Tise divisions— 
accounts, cash, and coirespondence — will each have 
a competent head Hide may be a manager with 
authority over all— tin* secietaiy, perhaps, ig the 
case of a company—oi the leading one of the three 
heads named may take general contiol. Respect 
and loyalty towards a chief will be drawn out by 
the qualities ot character that desetve them; and 
a leader who is fair and leasonable, as well as 
capable, will command better set vice than will a 
martinet Organisation means correlation of duties 
•iml haimony of effoy A staff should be so 
handl'-d unit ,i pulls together with efficiency, like 
a well-tiamed and nicely balanced team 
COUNTRY BANK NOTES.—These are the notes 
wlmh aie is 1 ■ 1 by a cqpntry^iaak, winch has the 
right to issue them (see Bank cw Issue), as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Bank of England. When 
tendered in payment*of a debt, they constitute 
good legal tender (qv.) t unless the creditor or the 
person to whom they are offered objects to receive 
them on the ground that they are country bant 
notes. 
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House, return it direct to the country or branch 
bank whose name and address is across it, and this 
must be done by return of post; it cannot be held 
over till next day (Sec Clearing House.) 

COImNTV IlOItOlttll. A county borough is a 
town consisting of not less than 50,000 inhabitants, 
which has been admitted to this special rank after 
apple ation to the Local Government Board. There 
were six! y -one towns constituted as county boroughs 
by the Lot al Goveinment Act, 1888, but these have 
since been added to A county borough is entirely 
independent of the county council, and is, in fart, 
the highest form of self-government known in the 
United Kingdom It is tilled enlncly, as to municipal 
and loi al matteis, by its own borough council, which 
enjoys not only the powers of the oulmary council 
of a mumupul boiough granted by the Mumetal 
Corporation A» t of 1882, but also the special powers 
of the County Count tls Act of 1888, and all subse- 
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Canterbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, county council to issue all such licences as are here • 
Worcester, York, Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, mentioned, together with other licences mentioned 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Poole, and Southampton. in the Act. A portion of the probate duty is also 
The great Act of 1888 regulates the local govern- granted to every courtfy council Out of the Imperial 

ment of counties to-day. It is entitled " An Act to revenue so received, the county council must pay 

amend the law relating to local government in certain costs and (barges, including costs of poor 

England and Wales." The Act establishes a county law union officers, polic#pay and ehtuges, teachers 
council in every administrative county There is a in poor law schools, vaccination, medical officer of 
chairman, together with aldermen and councillors. health, legistrars of buths and deaths, pauper 
This council manages the administrative and lunatics. 

financial all airs of the county. The following per- The Secretary of State has power to sec that the 
sons may be elected as aldermen or councillors: police in any county are maintained in a state of 
Clergymen, ministers, peers of the realm, and other efficiency. Ceitain boroughs in each county have 

Parliamentary voters The aldermen are called special privileges over utheis, and aie cailed county 

county aldermen, and the councillors, county boroughs Such boroughs must eithej be old cointy 

councillor*. The county councillors are elected for boroughs or must have a population of at least 

thiee years The chairman becomes a justice of the 50,000 The mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 

peace by virtue of his olfue (voters) of a county boiqpgh have all the powois, 

The duties of the county council arc: To make duties, and liabilities of a county council There 

t and collect the county rate, poh< e 1 ate, and expend were sixty-one bounty boroughs at the ^.lme the 
the same ; to borrow money ; to pass the at c ounts Ait was passed. Bath, Birmingham, Cardiff, 

of the county treasurer ; to take cliarge of the slmo* Croydon, Exeter, Liverpool, and West Ham are 

hall, county hall, assize court, judges’ lodgings, typical examples. Some boroughs in countic.-f are 

court houses, justice rooms, police stations, county called larger quaiter sessions boroughs, with a 

buildings, wotks, and propei ty; to grant music, population of 10,000 and upwards ; otly:r botoughs 

dancing, and racecourse licences; to provide and have a separate commission of the peace m T he 

maintain county asylums for pauper lunatics, county of London re< cues spei ml treatment. The 
refoinialoiy, anil indusliial s<bools , to icpan and rnetiopolis is an adnumstiative county, and is 
maintain roads and budges ; to settle the fees and caivecl out of petitions ol the counties of Middlesex, 

tosts of inspector and analysts, to appoint, Suuey, and Kent. It has a sljpriff, justices of the 

remove, and pay all the county oflueis, < xcej>t peace, and a couit of quaitcr sessions. The 

the cleik of the peat e and the tlciks of the chairman of the justices must be a barrister of ten 

justices, to appoint the polling distrn ts for I’ntlia- yeais’ standing, 

s men tar y elections, and the couits of revising 1 he City of London is also a county, and, in 
bamsteis; to execute the Acts wlmh relate to addition to all its anticni privileges, it posseses all 
contagious diseases of animals, (Instinctive insects, the rights which the Act of 1888 gives to «fll 
fish conservancy, wild birds, weights and measures, counties Several other pails of the countiy are 
gas meters, and the Local SI amp Ait, 1889; to boated as separate administrative counties, t.g , 

deal with matters arising out of the Biot (J)amage) tin inlings of Yoikshirc, the divisions of Lincoln- 

Act, 18K(> , to icgistei the uiles of st lonlifu sot ic- shut*, the eastern and western divisions of Sussex, 

tn s, ihantable gifts, plates of religious woiship, and othcis. A county t ount il may borrow with 

and the rules of loan sotictics The Local Stamj) the < onsent of the Lot al Government Board, and 

Ait referred to above authonscs the countv count il may create and issue county stock. I lie financial 
to -oIIe< t fees and penalties by means of stamps year of a county council ends on March 31st. The 

and to sell stamps for that put pose The l<iot law of elections applies to the election of county 

(Hanidge) Act enables the tounty count il to pay councillors, just as it tloes to the election of 

compensation out of the police rate to any house- Members of 1’ailiamcnt. The council of each county 

holder who has suffered damage to piopcity tinough is a body coiporate, with a common seal and 

riots. pei jietual succession. 

ihe county council appoints the county coroner The London County Council*Tias no authority 
(see Coroner), giants licences for stage plays, over the Metropolitan Police or the City of London 

executes the provisions of the Explosives Ait, Police. All othci counties manage their own police, 

1875. '11ns Act 13 an important one, and gives the The elcrk of the j^cace of every county niusj make 

county council power to license fat buns vvheie up a register of all pei sons icgistei ed as burgesses, 

explosives are made, and to register the places oi (ounty electors, for the pur]>ose of the election of 

where the dangerous goods are sold, and to regulate the county authority. The qualification for voters 

the sale The countv council shuns, with the is c ailed the ” Ten poundsou upatiou qualification” ; 

justices of the peace, in the management of the the votei must be an o< cupier, owner, or tenant, of 

county police The police committee is burned of sc»m* v land or house in a parish, of the clear yearly 

county councillors and justices of the peace, and value of not h ss Ilian /10 The oi dinary clay of the 

is called the standing joint committee ■ h< « ounty election of countv councillors shall be between the 

council also enforces ihe provisions • . lh'> Kivcis 4 1st and trfie 8th Mnuh, wheie no date is fixed, it 
Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, and .s *hc right shall be Man.li 8th 

to* oppose bills in Parliament, and to make by- 1 vciv county count il is the local authoiity foi 
laws (^ee By-Laws ) I he « ounty ccum il c an also canning o the c. Injncntaty *and higher state 
appoiht a medical ofhcti of health. education of the people. The following authorities 

The c ounty council receives from the T ieasing of within the county are entrusted with the poweis 

thc*nation the following payments: Pioceeds of and duties of a s<tiool committee for directing 

^licences for the side of intoxicating liquor and i ic mentary education only: The council of a 

"off the premises ; also the proceeds of several other borough with a population exceeding 10,000, or of 

licences, such as game dealers, dogs, guns, tobacc o, an utban district with a population of over 20,000 

carriages, and hawkers. Power is given to the In 1903 the right was granted to county councils 
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pecumanly interested in the questiolf. General busi¬ 
ness, i e., business jirescribed by statute to be trans- 
at ted at quarterly meetings, can be transacted at a 
quarterly meeting, even if not specified in the sum¬ 
mons t-i attend that meeting ; on the other hand 
no business may be transacted at other than 
quarteily meetings, except what is specified in the 
summons to attend. Minutes of every meeting of 
the rounul must be kept and fairly entered in a 
minule book , and they must be confirmed either 
al the same meeting or at the next meeting the 
confirmation being by signature of the chairman of 
the lonlirinmg meeting 

As regards piocerfmc at meetings, county councils 
hav,' Sfaluto.y [imvcr to make and vary standing 
oi-lcis for the uinduit of their proceedings, subiect 
always to what is already pnm-led in the Acts, as 
"i ms .ime, the above regulations. In 1889 the 
W ''Overwnent Board issued suggestions for 
Standing orders, and every county council has its 
own by way of illustration, the following are a fei^ 
("ov.s.rm-s "Sira, ted iron, the stand,ng orde.s of an 
mipoit-mt comity m the south of England— 
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adjourned' may not speak for more than two 
minutes, and the seconder may not speak at all. 
In the case of the first motion, no debate is allowed ; 
but in the case of the other two, the mover (only) 
of the resolution under discussion at the time is 
called on to speak. None of these motions may be 
repeated within half an hour, unless moved by the 
chairman. The closure motion lequircs not less 
than twenty members to vote for it before it can, 
even if earned, be applied Questions shall be 
determined by show of hands, unless ten membeis 
demand a division, when the names for and against 
the motion shall be taken down m writing and 
entered on the minutes." (See Commi r tkes. 
Conduct of Meetings ) 

COUNTY COURTS. —Courts called " County 
Courts" existed from veiy eaily times, but they 
were not courts of record, and fell into disuse. The 
county courts of the present day ate entirely the 
1 reation of slatute, for they were fiist established 
by the County Courts Act, 1846. llicy are now 
governed by the County Courts Act, 1888, as 
amended bv the Countv Couits Arts, 1908 and 
1919, and In the rules made theuundci by a Hide 
Committee, with the sanction of the High Court 
Rule Committee 1 he jurisdiction of the county 
couits has been and is being levised and extended 
with a view to making justice < heapei and easiei to 
the low el and middle (lasses in disputes about small 
matters lhe countly is divided into county com! 
distiicts, winch are frequently grouped into clieuits, 
the same judge then oftn latmg for all the courts on 
the circuit. Some * ounty courts have jurisdiction m 
bankruptcy, piobatc, and Admiralty causes, lhe 
judge must be a bai rister of seven years’ standing at 
least, and he is appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

I he salaiy of the judge has been fixed m the past 
at £1,500 ]>cr annum, in addition to out ot pocket 
expenses lor travelling If he appointed a deputy 
he has had to pay lot the same out ot his own 
pocket He luis also been practically irremovable, 
hcmevei liiluni ot otherwise incapacitated from 
peiioimmg his duties, and no pension has been 
allowed to him, although in certain cases, if Ins 
retiiemeut has been biought about through illness, 
an ex fratid giant up to the amount of £1,000 pel 
annum has been made to him A change has been 
made by recent legislation. 'Ilu* salaiy has been 
met cased to (1,800, jnovision has been made foi 
the payment by the Government for a deputy in 
certain circumstances, and a judge is now com¬ 
pulsorily retired at the age of 72—or, in exc» ptional 
cases, at 75--w r ith a letinng pension wfiich is depen¬ 
dent upon the numbei of yeats of servi* < , .is in tlu- 
case ol civil seivants Krgistiars arid high bailiffs 
aiu other officials of importance in counts <ouits 
Registrars must be solu itors of five visas’ standing, 
and there is one for each court, tin* appointment 
resting with the judgi In some couits wheic a 
large business is done there are moo* legistr.irs 
than one, as, tor example, at the \\ < tunnster 
( ountv Ccnnt The high bailiff is m .. ,p pointed 
foj each district by the judge, no spt eul (uaftiu ation 
being necessary for this ollu e. 

The ciounty court is a < ourt of reu>id, and its 
officers are generally immune from action for any 
act jjonc by them bond fide in respect of anv errors 
and technicalities; but bailiffs arc in th-» same 
^position as a shcrui in the High Court, and actions 
can be brought against such for neglect of duty. 
Any person wilfully insulting a judge, offu cr, jury, 
or witness while at or going to or from tb» court, 


or any person wilfully misbehaving in court, may 
be committed and fined for contempt (tf.t/.). Per¬ 
jury {q v.) committed in a county court is, of course, 
punishable as a cnmufal offence. 

Jurisdiction. —County courts have jurisdiction in 
personal actions when the debt, demand, or damage 
claimed is not more than* £100; in paitnersbip and 
executorship actions where the amount sought to 
be rccoveied docs not exceed that figure ; in eject¬ 
ment actions where neither the annual lent nor the 
value of property exceeds f 100, and generally in 
equity for administration, specific performance, 
foreclosure, redemption, eU , where the value of the 
estate, property sold, oi mot tgage, as the case may 
1)0, does not exceed £500 A county court lias, 
no oiiginal jurisdiction over actions fur breach ot 
promise of marriage, libel, slander, or sedmtiou, or 
in those cases in which tlie title to any toll, fare, 
market, or franchise is in question* In spit^* of fins 
restriction, connfy courts may try King’s bench 
actions by written consent of both parties. When 
application for judgment under Older XIV (</ vj is 
made m the High Court, and when the Master thinks 
the defendant has a prund facie defence, he generally 
ordeis the case to be remitted to the county court 
having junsdutioti in the matter, %e, when the 
amount in dispute is under £100, or when he thinks 
th.it it is a case which ought to be so remitted foi 
tnal Those are called "remitted actions," and 
these wotds are indorsed uport* the particulars of 
claim and othci documents, lhe otder remitting 
to the county c outt is diawn up and lodged at the 
county court oi deic'd to tiy the action, together 
with a copy of the wilt of summons and affidavits 
used in the High Court. Particnlais of claimhav* 
also to be filed, fees paid, and other small details 
(too numerous to mention here) to be carried out. 
The plaintiff generally loses Jus costs of the pro¬ 
ceedings m the High Court, unless the < ounty court 
judge oiders the payment ot all costs in thegiction. 
This is generally clone, having regard to the saving of 
costs, lri eveiy action oi suit, ot whatever natuie 
where the c laim cxi cods £5, and in all other actions 
by leave of the judge, a jury may be demanded. 
Tin* jurymen to tiy cases m the county court 
are eight in number (Hut see undei Jury as to 
the rest net ion of this right of trial by jury) If 
the plaintiff cares to abate his claim in any action, 
so as to bring tin* matter withnulhe county court 
jurisdiction,‘lie is entitled to do so. J bus, if the 
claim is icallv £120, the plaintiff may abandon the 
excess over £100 and make his claim for £100 only. 

As to place oi action, this may be the* court 
within the (listnets of which the defendant or 
one of the* detendants dwells or carries on business 
at the time ot the coinnn ncemenl of the action, 
oi by leave of the judge or registrar the court 
within the district of which the defendant or one 
of the defendants dwelt or carried on business at 
any tune within six months before the commence¬ 
ment, oi with the ltke leave in the court the 
•efistru t o^which the cause of action or claim wholly 
or in part arose Hut a< lions as to land and partner¬ 
ship actions are to be tried i^ the court where the 
subject-mat; of tlie fiction is’situated. If the 
plaintiff and any defendant dwelf or carry on busi¬ 
ness in any of the metropolitan districts, though 
not necessarily m tin same, the action may be com¬ 
ment cd m the court of the district in which either 
the plaintiff or defendant carries on business. 
County courts which exceed or refuse to exercise 
their powers may be forced or compelled by the 
471 
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I he summons is under the seal of the court anil 
, served In- a bailiff ol the cwnt, whose indorsement 
’ Milftcie.il 1 'U.of of the set vise. If the summons 
, tnuot he served, a successive summons may be 
,ssued and served by the plainllif or Ins solultor. 

I! ,, default Simmons fee) is required, the 
..l.uutill must in all cases (whether the cla.m .5 
ihove ,2 or not) file particulars as prevumsly 
mentioned, together with an alhdavit vcufyins the 
(i,.|)t 11)0 summons is issued without leave if the 

. ceds ,5. and under that amount .f tho 

, turn IS m respe. t of goods sold and delivered, or 
let on hue to tile defendant foi his trade, profession, 

, rilina Ion other i.ises (and, of course, always 
,1 the defendant is outside the (list.id) leave is 
[cut,lied, and it will only be given ,1 the alhdavit 
i on lams full paituulurs as to sex and condition ot 
the dekndunt, nor at all il the defendant is a 
domestic, oi menial seivant, labouier, etc. A default^ 
siimiii,>ns (,; ;• ) limy be served either by the court of 
by the plaintiff or his solicitor If the defendant 
wishes to dispuk the claim, he must file a notice 
within ught clnysaltei servu e.olhet wise the plaintiff 
may sign summary judgment Notice of defence 
pi events the pl.untili getting judgment liefoie the 
ietuin day. and by this the defendant waives any 
irregulaiit v in the process, te, insufficiency of 
p.u fn ul.us, etc , and the trial then takes place in 
the oidin.uy way , tf. however, the plaintiff appears 
and 1 ho del end ant does not, judgment will be 
enteied without fulthcr proof I he following 
liulleii an ot iinpoitnnie jsuor to tual— 

I’ajmcnt info Court, 'i lie defendant may pay into^ 
com t* mu h sum as he may think lit (and costs pio- 
por Imitate 11n it to) m -utislae.tion of the claim; 
and it pa\limit is made live clear days before the 
u t in a d.i\ (t< n cleat da\s, if the claim excee <ls /.SO), 
il may b. ,u< omj.anu d with a d< nial of habilily and 
tin n it will not opeiate as an admission Atlei that 
peiiod and at any time befoie hearing, money may 
lie paid in, but with a denial of liability only by 
leave ot the omit 'Ihe plainiifl may accept the 
amount, and if lit* does so a iea.son.ible time before 
the i el mu dn\, the defendant will not be responsible 
foi ,niv imthci i osts Payment into comt also 
u lu \< s tin di f< ml.mt ftoni msts up to the time of 
p.ivim; m, it it is made befoie the time above 
im iitiuiii d, and tin- plaintiff does not recover moie 
than the amount p ml m Tf money is paid in after 
that time, tin- (.nut may make the plaintiff a 
disi u tioiiai v allow.one foi costs 

Statement of Defence. The defendant is not com¬ 
pelled to puj m anv statement of his defence, but 
tin ic is a ml.’ that lie may file a statement dis- 
< fanning any interest m the subject-matter in the 
action, or lie mav deny oi admit any of the state¬ 
ments contained in the partic ulars of claim, or raise 
any cpiesuon of law on such statements without 
admit (mg tin tiuthof them Acopyot sue h de-fence 
mml lx lik d, tug< tin r w nli as many copies as there 
an plamtills, an additional one foi the use of the 
* uuit '1 lie iegistini must send to tljp plaintiff, 
within *tui nt\-loui horns, a sealed copy of such 

deb Pic 

Notice ot Special Defence and Set-Off. '*hgre are 

cc-itam spinal delc-mes winch cannot be set uj> at 
tie tnal without tin plain! itt’s consent, unit *^> the 
defendant has given notice in writing of his mten- f 
turn %o set up such special difeme or set-off to th% 
registiai Siuli nntii <s ,ue filed in the manne r pre- 
si nbod as hi the foregoing pain graph ( Statement of 
Defence), and must be filed at least five dear days 
79 1 * * • 
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before the return* day, but ten clear days if the 
claim is over £50. 

Counterclaim. The defendant may (ountei claim 
in respect of any matter he has against the plaintiff, 
even though if enforced separately, it would have 
been beyond- the local jurisdiction of the court, and 
the counterclaim may exceed £100 if each of the 
items is under £100 A counteiclaim must be tiled 
like a notice ol special defence On the trial, a 
claim and a counteiclaim can lie disposed of, anil 
judgment given tor the balance eith< r way 

Contribution and Indemnity, 'lhe defendant, it 
entitled to this from an)one not a party, may tile 
a notice within the tune stated above. It is sei\cd 
by the comt on the person aliceted, and the matter 
is disposed of at tin* trial 

ITicumcnts. Full discovery and inspei turn of 
documents may be obtained by cither pait> upon 
an older of the comt being obtained. 

>Trial and Judgment. Patties appear peisomdly or 
by solicitor or counsel, a hearing lee of 2s in the £ 
being payable befoie tin; < ase is heard l his is 
red in ed by one-half if the defendant does not 
appear, and must be jinid by the plaintiff bclote 
he can sign judgment, which he may do by default, 
if he does not appear in an a< lion on contrac t. In 
an action of toil, the plaint ill must pio\e his < ase 
whether the defendant appeals oi not. Judgment 
obtained by one paity in the absence of the other 
may be set aside by the judge eithei then oi at any 
subsequent comt and a new trial gtanted on such 
teims as he shall think lit 'lhe comt may at the 
trial gi\e judgment for either party or ma\ nonsuit 
'She plaintiff, thus leaving it open to him to hi mg 
a fresh ac lion lhe court has also powci to giant 
injunctions When the matter m depute does not 
involve an amount exceeding /5, the ugistiar may 
adjudicate upon it by pet mission of the judge. 
Father paity may have a juiy, by light, it the sum 
in dispute exceeds £5, and the judge may all >w a 
juty m any case it h'» ’hinks it proper to do so. 
The juiy consists oi eight peisons '1 he privilege of 
trial by jury costs 8s (Hut s* < now the Juty Act, 
1918, iHeued to under Jury) 

Vanous matters connected with piocedme, so 
far as they ate necessary to be described, aie 
referred to under sepaiate headings. 

Enforcement of Judgments. Judgments may he 
enforced m various wajs, ic, by execution, by 
garnishee summons, or bankrupt! y proceedings 
1 wo matlcis consequent on judgment arc, how¬ 
ever, of particular importance, viz , administration 
oideis and judgment summonses. An admmi.tra- 
tion order can be made on a debtei’s a^ plu ation, if 
judgment has been obtained against turn in the 
county court which he* is unable to snlMv and lie 
alleges that his whole indebtedness does not ox< ced 
£50, The debtor files a icquest, staleme r.t of aflans, 
and a list of creditors, with an al'. lavit in support. 
The request must stale whether ho proposes pay¬ 
ment in full or a composition 1‘articul us of instal¬ 
ments of any composition must be ited 'lhe 
application is heard after notice to cd.tons,and 
any creditor can object to an older No order is 
made ui*ler which payment by msta! n< nts would, 
without default, extend to inotc than six \ears. 
The^ffect of the order is to suspend all remedies 
against the person and estate ol the debtor, except 
^y leave of the court which made the onUr # lhe 
order is enforced by judgment summons If may 
be set aside or rescinded A judgment summons >s 
obtained by filing a “piacupc” either m the comt 


where the judgment was obtained or in the couit 
within the jurisdiction of which the debtor resides. 
On proof being given that the debtor either has or 
since the date of the order or judgment has, had 
the means to pay the amount and has nevertheless 
iefused to p.u it, the judge may commit lum foi a 
peiicxl not exceeding six $vecks The committal 
may, howevei, be suspended if the debtoi keeps 
up the instalments ot the debt specified by the 
judge. 

New Trial, Stay of Execution, and Appeal. The 

judge may in any action or matter, whether tiled 
by himself or by jury, order a new tnal on certain 
well-settled and ascertained giounds, fg., verdict 
against lhe weight of evidence, or damages manl¬ 
iest ly inadequate oi excessive, or nudflirection, or 
misconcluc t ol t he jin y 

Applu ation may be made on the day of trial if 
both patties are piesent, of (on se^on clear days’ 
notice) at the lust court after the expitajion of 
twelve clear days from such day. If the judge, on 
such an application, misapplies law oi equity, an 
appeal lies lioin him to a divisional icunt {<] v ) *lf 
a new trial is ordered, the judge* may stay pro¬ 
ceedings pending it. An unsuccessful party has also 
the right to appeal fiom the judge's decision on a 
point ot law or equity, or upon lhe admission or 
rejection ol any evidence. Such an appeal lies of 
right if the subject-matter of the action exceeds 
£20, if £20 or undei, only by leave of lhe judge, 
'lhe appeal is to a divisional fouit, eight days' 
notice of motion (which must state the giound for 
the appeal) being given, and the appeal being 
entcicd within twenty-one days after the judgment, 
Older, or finding complained of. 

It has been pinposcd to extend the* juiisdictior^ 
as lo appeals, by low< nng the amount in dispute* 
,ind by allowing appeals on cpiextions ol fad as 
Well as oil j>cnil' . ot law A bill with this object 
was betou Pailianu nt as long ago as 1911,1ml up 
to 1920 nothing has In en c tic etc d • 

COUPONS.—As is explained undei the heading 
of Hi'AKKK Securities, interest and dividends on 
stocks or shares issued in this shape ai<' collected 
by means of coupons, i c , wan ants attac he'd to the 
bond or beaicr share which have to be cut off on 
the due date and presentee! to the company or 
paying bank for encashment. Wlieic interest is 
pav ihle at fixed dates, the date' of payment is 
impnnted on each eoupon , when* it is uncertain, 
as in the case of the ordinaly shares of mining or 
other companies not paying rcgulai dividends, the 
dates of payment are annoum ed by advertisement. 
In piescnting coupons for payment, it is customary 
to till up a listing fotm (see specimen on page 474) 
and to leave* the coupon at the papng olfn c three 
or four da\s foi examination, after which the 
amount due, less income tax, is paid out 

COUPON SHEET.—A connected senes of coupons 
given in advain e with transferable bonds, in order 
that (hey may be cut olf from time to time and 
jpicse i) (editor pay men? as the dividends fall due 
'lhe last portion of a coupon sheet is a form of 
e rt title ate, call, cl a “ talon," wluc h can be exe banged 
foi a further senes of coupon* as soon as those on 
the coupon . et have all been presented. 

COURSE OP EXCHANGE.—This is the technical 
name of the pace list*of bills, drafts, and cheques, 
(Miniated in the -uirencies ot fomgn counlnes, 
compiled on Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week, 
by the principal bill biokers, who meet on those 
days at the Ropd Exc hange, London. It is issued 
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Hit'I'OX LISTING FORM. * 

1’a, il»l> it Kljinwowl, mins & Co Ticket No. 

!H1. ('(. I JAN I’OK IS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Iis'm of Soogo.ooo l'ivi; jx.r <cnt Hnsr MoKrc.Ac.ii; 25 year Gold Bonds. 

Scrip Coupons lino . . 

! rft by . 

A tithes . 

Date . 

< oiiji-in-, iviil he imuul and paid between the hours of II and 2, Saturdays excepted, 
•Hid must he )< ft thiee dear dajs for examination. 
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COURT OF CASSATION. — (See Cassation, 
Court of) 

COURT OF RECORD. —A court of which the 
judgments are kept or recorded, and of which the 
judgments prove themselves on production. Any 
judgment which is pronounced by a court of 
record stands until it is set aside by a court of 
superior jurisdiction. The following are courts of 
record: The High Court, courts of assize and 
quarter sessions, the Mayor’s Court, county courts, 
and various minor courts. Petty sessional courts, 
i.e., the ordinary police courts, are not courts of 
record. 

COURT OF SESSION. —This is the Court which 
in Scotland corresponds to the High Court of Justice 
in England. It dates from 1532, and is now 
composed of thirteen members—-the Lord President, 
a Lord Justice Clctk, and eleven Louis Ordinary. 
The court is divided into an inner and an outer 
iMMise. In the former there aie judges sitting singly, 
asjudges at nisi pnus in England. The latter, i e , 
the outer house, sits in two divisions of four judges 
each, the Lord President presiding over one division 
and the Lord Justnc Clerk over the other, llus 
corresponds to the English Court of Appeal There 
is no appeal from its decisions except to the House 
of Lords. There has never been in Scotland the 
great division between law anil equity as in England 
In trying uvil cases, the jury consists of twelve 
pel sons, but in criminal cases, the number of the 
juiv in Scotland is fifteen 

COVADA. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Brazil ) 

# l’OVENANT.— 1' he word “ covenant ” signifies an 
undertaking contained in a deed, t e., a contract 
undei seal, to do or to refrain from doing a certain 
act It is, in Lu t, one of the terms of the contract. 
Thus, in a lease, the landloid and the tenant respec¬ 
tively dgicr to carry out certain lei ms. Each of 
these, wiien the lease is by deed, is known as a 
covenant It is not correct to dcscnbe any term of 
an agreement not undei seal as a covenant, though 
the word is very commonly used in the same sense. 

When a deed is executed, vatious persons are 
named in it, lmt it is only absolutely ne< essary that 
the poison who actually binds himself to do 
something in the futuie should sign the deed, 

COVER.- —Cover is the amount deposited by a 
client with lus broker as a matginal secunty on a 
speculative transaction. An individual may give a 
1)1 ok. r an older to puichase or to sell a quantity of 
stock without the broker being assured of the 
ability of the client to fulfil lm bargain or to make 
good any loss that may arise on the closing of the 
transaction, and in such case he may ask for i over 
of, say, 1 per cent, of the amount of sto< k dealt in 
The system of dealing on cover is large ly adopted 
by bucket shops (q v ) which encoinago pnvate indi¬ 
viduals to indulge in speculations on margin oi 
cover, the losses of such individuals being limited 
to the cover. In other words, suppose A to pun base 
£1,000 Great Eastern Railway Ordinar stock for 
the rise at 7 li on the cover system, the ove^ being 
1 per cent., he would have to deposit /JO, being 
1 per cent on the amount of stock pm chased. If 
the stock^ose a point or two, he might obtain his 
rofit (although in the case of a bucket shop this 
y no* means follows) ; or, on the other hand, if 
the stock fell to, say, 68 within the period of the 
transaction, although a loss of £30 would have Been 
incurred, the client's loss would be limited to the 
£10 cover deposited, the idea being that the moment 


the stock has fallen sufficiently to exhaust the cover 
the deal is automatically closed. Needless to say, 
in dealing in this fashion with bucket shops the 
odds are always against the customer. 

COWSLIP,— The common English meadow plant 
of the same species as the primrose. A wine called 
by the same name is manufactured from its 
floweis. 

CRAB.—Like the lobster, shrimp, etc., the crab 
belongs to the class of the Crustacea, It exists in a 
variety of forms. The edible crab is found in 
vciy large quantities oil the English coast, and in 
the fiesh waters of the great European iiveis. 

CRANAGE.— •The charge made at certain sea¬ 
ports for the lure of a crane when used for loading 
or unloading stub goods fiom a ship«is are tcib 
heavy for the ordinary taekle on boaid, or a charge 
made by dock companies for using their cranes for 
any purpose whatever. • 

CRANBERRY.—A small evergreeif shrub # which 
flourishes in peaty *bogs. It is cultivated for the 
sake of its hint, which is patticulaily appreciated 
in America, where the beriics attain a larger siy 
than m Europe. Britain's supplies come mainly 
from Canada. The berries are much used for tarts, 
jams, jellies, etc. ; and in Siberia a wine is made 
from them. The fruit is also largely eaten on board 
ship, owing to its anti-scorbutic properties. 

CRAPE.—A crisp, gauze-like fabric, usually dyed 
black and used for mourning. It is made of raw 
silk tightly twisted, and is devoid of all gloss. It 
is said to have been introduced into England by 
the Ficnch refugees towaids the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Norwich is the chief centre of 
manufacture, but Lyons also does a < onsidei able 
trade in the article. The white and coloured crapes ^ 
of China and Japan arc prepared in a different way, 
and are extensively used for dresses, shawls, etc 
They are generally known by the French name, 
crapes de Chine. Lancashire manufactures cotton 
materials of a crape-like textme. » 

CREAM.—The fatty substance which, in the 
form of minute globules, forms on the surface of 
new milk. " Skim milk " is the name given to the 
liquid remaining when the ucara has been 
extracted. For this purpose machines known as 
“ cream separators ” arc generally used. Cream is 
list'll a valuable food, and is, besides, of gieat impoi- 
tance as the source of butter and of various cream 
cheeses The best Stilton cheese^iso contains a 
proportion of (•ream Devonshire cream is obtained 
from new milk which has been heated after standing 
for a day 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—A crystalline solid,*also 
known as aud potassium tartrate or bitartrate of 
potash It occurs naturally in grape juice, and 
forms the deposit known as argol (^v.), which is 
found in wme t asks or vats After being dissolved 
m boiling water, the argol is filtered through animal 
charcoal to remove impurities. Pure cream of 
tartar has an acid, but not disagreeable, taste It 
forms an ingredient of baking powder, and is also 
ifsed medicinally as a purgative. Its chemical 
symbol is KHC*H«0« 

CREDIT.—Credit means belief in one another ; 
and in one r v important sense the progress of 
sot iety has consisted in the increase of the reli¬ 
ability of its members. To a savage it would 
appear incredible, even if ho could comprehend 
tlu? idea, that a man could incur obligations for the 
future and would not seek to evade them. Yet if 
we could not trust one another, a modern civilised 
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from their attested reliability h money matters, 
from the faith which men have in their industrial * 
or professional skill, can obtain control over the' 
wealth of the countly. Scattered in small parcels 
throughout the extent of the land, this " wealth " 
--the dauns a< knowledged by society to a share 
of the products in the world—is not " power " ; 
garnered into banks and made available in effective 
quantities, it gives a tremendous impetus to the 
wheels ol the producing machine. As the classic 
on hanking —lombard Street -—puts it: “Much 
more cash exists out of banks m France and Ger¬ 
many than could be found in England or Scotland, 
where banking is developed ; but that is not, so 
to speak, ' money-market money,' it is not attain¬ 
able ; but the English money is ‘ borrowable ’ 
money. Our people ate bolder in dealing with, 
thmr money than any other Continental nation, 
and ewen if they were not bolder, the mere fact 
that their money is deposited in a bank makes-it 
far nuue obtainable A million in the hands diL 
single banker is a great power ; he can at once 
lend it where he will, and borroweis can come to 
lum, because they know or believe that he has it ; 
but the sum scattered in tens and fifties through a 
whole nation is no power at all : no one knows 
w hoie to find it, or whom to ask for it Concentra¬ 
tion of money m banks, though not the so}e cause, 
is the principal cause which lias made the Money 
Maiket of England so exceedingly i n h, so mui h 
beyond that of other countnes “ And the material 
point has not vet changed 
No counliy m the world equals, or nearly equals, 
Ihitam in its possession of this great advantaged 
In no othei i ounti y does the postulate of polituTii 
(‘(ononiy, that capital flows to wheie it can be 
mo-,t piofitdbly employed, hold good to so high ' 
a degiee, and fhc assumption is here realised, not 
merel) sp< eddy, but instantaneously. No sooner 
does a special tiado or industry appear to hold out 
hopes ot more than ordinaly profit, than the bill- 
<am:s of bankets and broke!s are filled with bills 
"lawn m that trade or industry, and capital imme- 
< lately lushes to share m the anticipated gams. 

Ihc most important and beneficial function of 
>anks is to perform the office of middleman between 
lose w io save and those who are eager to employ 
the wvings m ]>,..(liable ways, and between the 
o'l.., t -, w o, goods and those who wall quickly send 
tin goods j stage „Staler tile consumer. 

I» Of - d,Vision Of labour," the two chief 
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moiwriv ^ % mea ns of the intangible 

^ ;f* h tte mem bets of a 
tint tivo fot.es o le , onc ""other,® the pro- 
U'tifold We are first In ‘ ommunit y "" reused 
m.lusti y more f,o m tl/. -Vh- "'7 d ' °mmer*e and 
cauic-; and our u\v mt a ” ^ r0 ? 1 an y otller sin gle 
nof ajtpear likolv \o Inse^ th ' b U ' bpeCt wc '*> 

lhe RrC!,t> thr ' "*» benefits we derive from 
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t being able to disjfcnse so largely with the use of 
»cash are bought with a price. The various effects 
are freely taken m lieu of money, because the 
receiver has implicit confidence that he can, at 
will, obtain gold for the effects; and, so long as an 
extiemely small proportion of the iccoivers ever 
test their ability to do so, the confidente is justi 
tied. All the clients of an insurance house do not 
die at once, nor do all the creditors of the banks 
seek the settlement of then claims m gold at the 
same moment Hut the number of those who do 
so seek the liquidation of their c hums is not, as is 
the case with the drain on the funds of the insur¬ 
ance company, a steady and calculable one On 
the contrary, it is extiemely fluctuating, and in 
tunes of “ panic ” or " crisis ’’ it may well seem 
to the bank directors that all their customers are 
at the counter. One means, we may point out in 
parenthesis, of making the amount required more 
i^ady and calculable is to enlarge the field of 
operations : there is a iclative stability about large 
numbers as compaicd with small ones. Increases in 
one direction are more likely to be balanced by 
decreases in another. Vet haps, apart fiom the 
resulting economics in management and the added 
prestige of the larger firm, this fait aciounts for 
the movement towards amalgamation ol banking 
com eras 

1 he amount of gold lequircd to mecl vaiying 
demands is itself vauable, so that, to tope with 
(ontmgeni ics which are not, noi, indeed, i an be, 
foieseen, an adequate “ leserve ” must be m.un¬ 
tamed This “ lesei ve ” is i ash in the till or <it the 
J£mk of England, and, though some would di nv 
that it should be so considered, “cash on tall” 
In Lombard Street, where Mr Hagehot torn lies 
l:i. Lime again 1 1 all i lasses of the banking com¬ 
munity m turn, it is \ ci v forcibly brought home 
to us th.it tin* whole of cur vast fabric of 11 edit 
is based on a single ieseive of gold—that in the 
vaults of the Vmk of ,r ngl,ind Conditions did 
not change vciy gnatlv between the lime when 
Vagshot wrote, m 1873, and tin date of the out¬ 
break of the (neat Wai m 1914, < xi i pt that the 
interests involved wcie infinitely gu-atei, and some 
banks weie taking his words t<> heart by cioatmg 
flu 1 nucleus of a leserve llow the ciisis of the 
last six years will be met eventually it is difficult 
to say, for the liabilities of the nation have now 
ii aclud a stupendous height upon which it is 
dangeious to speculate' The piesent aiticle must 
be lead in the light of normal conditions—wlm h 
may nturn m the* distant fu'uie 

In this connection, Mr Goschcn—one of the 
" masters of those who know ”—mav well be 
<|Uo‘ed Speaking of the dangers whu h the country 
haci narrowly escaped during the ” Ha. mg Crists” 
of 1890, he said : " . I doubt whether the public 

has thoroughly realised the extent of tlv* danger 
to which what is called 'Bating Onus' exposed 
us all. It was not a question of a narrow circle of 
financiers or traders The liability were so 
gigantic, th* position of the house w ■ ^mque. 
that interests were at stake far beyom. individual 
fortunes, far beyond the fortunes oi any class 
We were on the brink of a crisis through which 
it might have been difficult for the .amndrst or the 
wealthiest to pass unscathed I cannot exaggerate 
<tho dangc, the immediate danger, to which the 
4fountry was exposed at that tune, and we* are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to the Bank of 
England for the action it took—action which 


enabled us to tide over the crisis.” And, later, in 
the same remarkable address, he says : ” I must 
give utterance to a strong conviction that the 
present scale of the cash reserves of piivate banks 
and of other financial institutions is inadequate to 
the necessities of the country, too small as com¬ 
pared with the gigantic liabilities which me 
incurred ” By the glowing practice of publishing 
balance sheets, and by the foimation of piivate 
reserves apart from that of the Bank ot England, 
something has been done to remedy the defects of 
our system ; but these devices may be suspected of 
being mere palliatives, and something more radical 
appeats to be needed to remove the danger. 

CltKOri’ BANKS.--Liedit banks, oi as they are 
usually called, agricult in al co-opeia*ive credft 
societies, are to be found in vaiious places in 
England, and m mote than two hundred places in 
Ireland '1 he pimnpul objtct of these banks or 
societies is to enable small larmeis toofTam ad^anc c-s 
of money 1o assist* them m ccmnection with their 
business. The society borrows money, either from 
a local banker or fiom the Ccnlial Co-operating 
Bank, London, on the joint security of all the 
members, and lends it out to the members, usually 
upon the joint and several promissory note of the 
borrower and two sureties. The liability of the mem¬ 
bers is unlimited, and it is on the strength of that 
liability that the society is enabled to boirow the 
money to lend out at slightly higher rates If need 
be, the promissory notes of the individual borrowers 
may be assigned by the society as security to the 
local banker or the Central Bank from which it 
obtains a loan The so< leties may also obtain capital 
from local wealthy residents who aie interested in 
the welfare of the district in which the societies 
opeiate, and this was the main source of capital 
before the Cential Bank was stalled. A credit 
bank also encourages thrift by receiving money on 
deposit, whic h is used in lending to members who 
require loans When a e red it bank has more deposits 
than it can utilise in loans to its own members, the 
unused balance is transferred to the Cential Bank, 
and from there it is lent to other credit societies 
requiring money. The Central Bank is worked on 
limited liability lines. 

Each borrower must specify the purpose for whic h 
a loan is requited, and bind himself to apply tho 
money only to that purpose, lofty pounds is tho 
maximum whic h may be lent to one membci. 
The society, tvhich is managed by a committee 
elected by the members, pays no dividend, and all 
profits go to increase the capital foimed from 
the small entrance fees of the members. •The 
various so< leties are affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society 

In the event of the failure of a credit bank, the 
rules provide that in no case shall a Reserve Fund 
be divided amongst the members, but must be 
devoted to some local chanty or useful purpose, 
sin h as a village ball, in the district in winch the 
society opciatecl • • 

* \ state iiTt ni was made some Years ago, pointing 
to the piobabihtv ol legislation in the neai futuie 
to fi'ilibite Hu oeation of ^leeht banks. Earl 
Camngtmi, '■<* v.,e al^dic tune President of tho 
B<>utd of Ague ultuic, said : ” 1 liavc been con¬ 
sulting whether I could not devise a plan to lay 
be hue my e olleagues to give legislative, administra¬ 
tive, and financial facilities for the establishment 
hi a sound basis of a satisfactory system of co¬ 
operative credit banks, especially foi the benefit 
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rKKDIT FOM IKU. -Ih- meaning of tins term 
“in'iii i.n 1 unV J * Up Cifdit homier is an 
■, islahlishcd in 1852, the 
ii supply landed propnetors 
living out improvements by 
at mmuy on the security of 
aid by instalments, so 

I. bt within a icitam period. 
p ties have been formed 
■i tain ( omlitions, and 
III m tain pm lieges 'I heir regulations 
>. pre< isdv d.lnnd by law. and they are not 
!nw»d to .uIv up c »p*ic than half the value of 
-■ on.pi rtv # pkd|;('il or hvpotlps ated Similar 
had bc<*n c stable,hM in Hamburg ui 

- - Ill Western J'rtmia m 1787 

, CKKIMT f VUl STKIKL- \ (ommcriial society* 
est.il.il Jied .it Pans, m 1858, for the puij.ose of 
making a lvaipcs, lor a hunted period, to persons 
engaged in industrial pm suits, on goods, shares, 
bills, bonds, < t' , to the extent of two-thudsof their 
marketable value 1 he liability of the shareholders 
•" limited to the amount of then slums 1 he capital 
is 60,000,000 , ups divided into 120,000 slums 
of 500 fran< s <•„ *• 

t’KKDIT INSTItniKNTS.- Cheques and Hills of 
Mchangc. I he geueial aspe- ts of unlit have been 
disuis.«d under that head Hue we note the 
essential tcatm.s of the unlit paper wind), bung 
tiausfuicd in good faith bv one person to anothei, 
giu.s to the I.iMm a legal light to the pioperty of 
win. h the papei is i. pic^entalive Sip h paper is, 

"* ^ ,l '• negotiable , and is the thief ec oriomising 
expedient for mom buy purposes If the holder 
, th(> l ,a l" r "> -i lawful maimei, no 

claims of title is on the property named m the 
m ‘ Ul * v -»hd «■» astonishing dcgiee we 
* 1 ' lilt ,lc tli,' t i.t, .ImlMii nf I he prodm c of ini lust, y 
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almost supersede the bank note# It can be drawn 
for the exact amount of payment required ; it is 
of no value unless signed by the real owner of the 
funds drawn on, and loss is, therefore, less to be 
apprehended when cheques are used than when 
bank notes are employed ; and the device of 
“ crossing" further safeguards against deviation 
from the destined recipient. 

The mam purpose of " Peel’s Act " of 1844 regu¬ 
lating the bank note issue has, in fact, been evaded 
through the extraordinary development of the 
cheque system. The mechanism of the Act is 
devised to make the bank note currency vary in 
the exact manner in which a purely metallic cur¬ 
rency would vary. The foreboding at the time was 
that an inflation of the curicncy by excessive issues 
and the consequent rise of puces might lead to a 
“monetary crisis" thiough a sudden collapse of 
credit. To prevent this, it was enacted that every 
note above a limited amount must have as bas*., 
in the Bank of Kngland, the exact amount of gold 
ippicsenlcti b\ tlu nolo But the amount of gold 
in the Bank vaults has a very remote influence on 
the number of (hcques drawn, ^ffien trade is 
booming, bankers are readier to open credits and 
to discount bills, and cheques are multiplied. By 
law, the “ currency pi maple which affirms that 
stnngcnt regulation is needed so as to limit the 
dangeious increase of bankers' money—regulates 
our credit system In reality, we work under the 
banking principle," which holds that, if kept 
ahvav< convertible, bank paper cannot be issued in 
e\(c.sj, and that intelligent management of the 
" s,, rvr will ensure convertibility. 

A bill of exchange is legally defined as: "An 
unconditional older in writing, addressed by one 
pci son to another, signed by the person giving it 
inquiring the person to whom it is addressed to 
pay on ocinand, oi at a fixed or determinate future 
tunc, a Mini ui tain in money to, or to the order of 
•' Pg SOI Yw to Hearer.” It animated 

( >m the tact that by its use is obviated the necessity 
? li.msuiltlinK uistlier means of settling claims, 
sued tmulile, risk, and expense A debt is 
■ "iti.u ted by a person, and is due not at the place 
' til" ucddoi, but Where the debtor, resides, 
is, ' h 7‘“ " s area ‘ a " t'mt'le ft on. one another, 

I, ®y t ;' "I the com or bull,on from the 

l “ “ t,i " is a considerable item. The 

' 1 >e '< the < red]tor is able In sell his 

- ' ■ ,h!.Te the nf ’''' 11 7'’° nccds means of payment 

tl,a ,|ll,tor >( >des The debt payable to one 
aMc 0 'to"V'"nl' Ul V S exchanged for the debt pay- 
T e b, C ", t perSon ln a Afferent place, 
are to rerene ' Uy ' ng Claims from those who 
' lag to l ,s m T Y "\ ihC dl5tant P lace - aad 
p , g . l T nmJ t0 P a -V in the distant 
, I. " dn.-.m- , as, s enable the debts due m 
•ri. .* (pilipcnsatc those due in another 

f amount of gold transmitted, as compared 
“e transact,oT fs 

be- w,U, tmv‘necesttytr'l 
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discounted. The trader or producer who has sold More, these latter-day values,, being despatched 
goods for which ne will be paid at the expiration abroad and again repatriated at the slightest cost, 
of six months, unwilling to leave his capital so long are more applicable for fulfilling the office of a 
idle, draws a bill on his creditor. This he presents settling medium than any produce whatever, 
to a bill broker or banker, and receives at once the In the long run, the claims of two countries on 
amount of the bill, less interest for the time it has each other will balance; but though the claims 
to run. The active spending individuals, desirous ultimately cancel one another, tncy are not 
of extending their operations, seeing abundant coincident in the time of settlement, and therein 
scope for the fructifying power of capital, forestall lies a difficulty. “ In the long run ” may mean an 
their claims on others by drawing bills. interval of some generations, and not all of us 

The bill brokers, finding money for bills and have patience to defer our claims so long. How- 
bills for money, bring these into contact with quiet, ever, by means of " bills drawn m blank," similar 

accumulating people with more money than they in many respects to " accommodation " paper, 

can themselves profitably employ ; and, while something of this deferring is accomplished. An 
credit is good, the hives of industry work at high agricultural community, anticipating its income 
pressure In our country the skill and knowledge of from the autumn exports, draws bill^ which aae 
men of enterprise are made immediately available accepted abroad to pay for the manufactutes 
for productive purposes, because such men continuously entering its ports. Its prospective 
can borrow the necessary auxiliary capital readily income is mortgaged to copp with current outlay, 
and cheaply on their bills. The credit given on the The bill in blank has a legitimate «and beneficial 
s^ urity of the bill is granted the more readily as office, for it mitigates the inequalities of pflee to 
the financial reliability of two persons is involved ; the general benefit, and but for it a double journey 

if the acceptor fails to meet his acceptances, of coin, with the attendant risk, trouble, and 

recourse may be had to the drawer. expense, would be entailed. 0 

The facility with which credit is thus coined by CREDIT, LETTER OF. —(See Liu ter of Credit.) 

bills gave biith to "accommodation paper "—lulls CREDIT MODI Id ER, SOClfiTf) (ifiNERALE.— 

not founded on any actual sale. Ihe drawer of j'}„. naxm , () f a society, whuli was establish'd m 

such a bill, anxious to have a discountable effect Fumcc 1852. upon the principle of limited ha¬ 

lo tK,c over " temporary embauassinent, by ]„, ltv qhe capital was fixed at (10,000,000 fiancs, 
undertaking to aflord means of meeting ms bill divided into shares of 500 francs each. The opera- 
on maturity indue es a correspondent to an opt it So tions of the society arc directed principally into 
two tottering credits may sei vc as mutual supports. three fields_ 

Some reluctance m negotiating accommodation (j) q 0 a j ( j t| K » progress of public works, and pro- 

bills is usually justifiable. Ihe actual sales of a mote the development of national industry—making 
Merchant may not be a very leliablc gauge of the railways, managing gas companies, and, in fact, 
amount of credit which should be accorded him. be< ommg a kind of universal tiading association. 

It is, however, some clue , but with bills of ac< om- (2) For the buying up of shares and bonds of 

modation, provided he finds a sufficient y of existing societies and companies, for the purpose of 

complaisant ac< eptoi s, lus credit seems unlimited. consolidating them into one common stock 

"So much of barban^m still remains in the ( 3 ) For the tiansaction of general banking and 

transactions of the most civilised nations thus brokerage operations 

Mill puts it that the original motive for the The f un ,j s f OJ the carrying out of these diverse 

creation of bills still operates in international operations are the capital of the company, and the 
hade with almost undiminished force. Modern deposits received by the society from the public, 
credit facilities are even here, however, rcndciing CREDIT NOTE.— This is a document which is 
more and more needless the passage of gold. sent to the him returning goods, oi to whom an 
Obviously, too, with the growth of intercourse allowance for such matteis as shoil delivery or 
between nations, the number of compensatory reduction in the price, is made, and gives full 
claims will increase; and thus, in piopoition to particulars of such return or allowance Having 
the whole bulk of monetary ti an sachems, the been die. ked, an entiy is made tlumigh the inwards 
balance to be remitted in coin or bullion will returns book t® the < redit of the customer's account 
decrease. And the extent and diveisity of these jn thc {k -b.t ledger, and the. customer on its receipt 
compensatory claims is great. Ihe loan subs< ribcd pav.es the item through lus outwards returns book 
in England on account of railway construction to t j lc debit of the firm from whom he pur< has%d, 
in Thc Argentine, is drawn against, just as though 

cargoes of wool or wheat had been shipped to Credit Note. 

London; the railway shares are the invisible 

export from Argentina which balances the pur- London, Jan 5th, 19... 

chases from England. Remittances to agents Messrs. Tupman & Co , Manchester. 

abroad, drafts drawn by travellers on tlin. bankets Credited by Bardell Bros. 

at home, payments for f.eight and commission, all 
have in their degree their effect «n “the 
Exchanges," equally with the intei<h. • ••• of pro¬ 
ducts. We may, indeed, regard as ’<* ‘.uthest 
development of credit paper thc title t » property 
which nowadays forms so large a part < f “ invisible 

exports." We export not alone cotton and iron • 

goods, but factones and workshops, tail ways and CREDITOR.— One who gives credit to another, 

canals. A country which is adding to its immovable or believes or trusts in him Commercially the term 
gpods, its permanent buildings, its docks .find denotes a person to whom a sum of money is due. 

quays, is increasing its means of export, just as if CREDITORS LEDGER. —The ledger containing 
it added to its output of woollens and cottons, accounts for all persons to whom money is owing at 
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V" '.d I”O'"; s to lote lor the appointment of him- 
, 'A >"ay use stall proxies and vote 

a'loolmgly , any soh-itation by a trustee or 

u: ' uu : .. i'-«M,rI,p ni « ; 

: fl’lr- 1 """'* •>', ".'dee O, m-e.ve,, may ..nml™ 

• ' •, ! h'V"" eei-nealmn ol las rennmeiation 

' ,, lhl ' ' 1,1 ■" red,to,s' nuetmg 

" C ?r 

' sC'tl,.,lion ol at least II,,,,' uedilo,' entitle! 

, . 1 laij 11 7 / n "K hl lorm a (liiorum at t h.u 

5 ,-,s | psp , x II armr, I 9 JJ, 

(h iI nmy 1 bcc^tm'nsa, ti'^asTlm t’bb' 011 4 ' business 

'C-"do' l h , ; , d " "I b , „n I he lime 

ad!-..I to U„" ,mH |"4 ," K “‘"["'K must be 

lollownm 'p ’ , Im '. .mil pla-e ,„ (he 

camomUaVin |V' ' !: ' y ' IS the ‘ h "' r - 

Uiim 'om M, p' '""^"n.lnyxnormo.e 

the fust ! " K a < I uorum at 

, 0 , 1,1 mat ,.„ /L ' e t ; ' 1)uul ( ,lnu ' nt same, the 
Ulli, ail I,,, a,., 1 1 editor or of the 

h.iiikriipl, ' 1,,tlu ” ,h adjudge the debtor 

. rousl SIT t,ia ‘ 

and' f.uils aie drawn up 

•Mid 11„ i mum, s ], n "b 1 *™ 1 bal purpose; 

-I, ol tl,e lies! >L ' d byhnno, by the 

■'l l" ' 1 ! I"K », be so s, K , K ., | S ! 1 "" K Wlnutos 

",tl,out I,nth,., " 111 rl ved m evidence 

'' , ''''''“i«^eCAh“; c ;;' , 1 ,, ', ,,,i; 'r raryis 

■onv,'ned :i n ,| „ K c 1,1 d "- baie been duly 
"ansa, led S b " S,m "' i have been duly 

l;rouc!fd U ab,!o C CXI ‘V‘ ;ls 

d' hale (S',. CONunr. V* x, UISto, " ar y '<-I«> of 

tlKlRMW) 11 DUTIf.S OK 

* KlilUTOIlX PHM I in vr,,. 4 , 
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UtKMTORs, Slid in .) . s , 

"^<S) luiaU.-(Vi Sfcuri.o Ckfdi- 

I’KKDIT SAU’S ^-1 . * 

P*‘>incut IS dck-ilccj <r r a ,>o S t,?r n K M• 1 111 e time of 
!| ‘-i lltK d ", I he vend,),-s‘by,"! 1 '? J” lrtha S"r 

I 1 " I" U e of the roods a , , 3 a deblor, and 

(ilEKITslII. • ‘ailxsolrdebt . 


cbeimt si li- 1 '™,' J 1,ook debt. 
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signed by a customer of a bank when paying in out whether the owner is the employer of the m as ter 
fc to the credit of £# current account. It should be and crew, or any of them, the primary questions 
dated by the customer for the day on which the seem to be: Who pays them ? Who appointed 

* payment to credit is handed across the counter, them ? Who can dismiss them ? The last is, 

or, if sent by post, the date of its despatch. perhaps, the most important of the three. A master 

A credit sup should show how the amount is and crew appointed by the owner, but paid by the 

made up, in -gold, silver, copper, notes, cheques, charterer, were held to be the owner's servants, and 

or bills. These slips are usually supplied by the the owner to be liable for their negligence. For the 

various banks for the use of their customers, either purposes of a policy of insurance, or a contract of 
singly or in a special book, winch is known as the sea carriage, a shipowner is bound to provide a 
“ paying-in " book. sufficient and skilled crew for the voyage, or the 

Another name for a credit slip is " paying-in ship is not seaworthy. In the case of an emigrant 

slip.’' ship, the Merchant Shipping Act makes it com- 

CREMATION. —(See Burial'.) pulsory for her to be manned with an efficient crew 

CREOSOTE. —A name originally confined to the for her intended voyage to the satisfaction of the 

oily liquid obtained from the destructive distillation emigration officer ; and after the crei* has berti 
of wood, but now extended to similar substances passed by him, its strength must not be diminished, 
resulting from the distillation of coal tar. Wood nor any of the men changed without the written 
creosote is antiseptic, and is used medicinally in consent of either him or the^superintendent at the 
cases of toothache, etc. Coal tar creosote is more port of clearance. The hiring of waraen in the 
iiq portant commercially, chiefly on account of its United Kingdom by the master of any British 
preservative properties, which make it valuable for foreign-going ship must be transacted before a 
the preservation of such diverse articles as meat and superintendent of the mercantile marine, who 
timber. It is particularly employed to prevent the required in that case to read over and explain the 
decay of railway sleepers. agreement to the seamen, and afterwards to attest 

CRETE (or CANDIA). —This is an island in the the signature of each seaman, written, as it must 
Mediterranean Sea, which figured considerably in be, in his presence. The engagement of a seaman 
the ancient history of civilisation Its length is abroad must take place before either a super- 
about 150 miles, and in breadth it varies from 7 intendent or an officer of customs, if the place is in 
to 30 miles. The total area is a little under 3,000 a British possession ; or if at a foreign port in which 
square miles, and the population is about 350,000. there is a British consular officer, before him. The 
From 1669 to 1898 it was under the lule of Turkey. hiring of seamen must be by written agreement, 

In the last-named year a semi-independent govern- which requires no stamp, m the form issued by the 
ment was set up, and in 1912 it became a part of Board of Trade. The agreement being m writing, it - 
Greece. The island has a healthy climate, and a is nevertheless enacted that a seaman may prove the 
fertile soil, the chief products being olive oil, wine, contents of it, or otherwise support his case, before 
raisins, citrons, and oranges. Srnla Bay provides any court of lustice, without producing or giving 
an excellent anchorage notice to produce it. A power has been specially 

Canca (30,000) is the capital, but Candia (35,000) reserved to the High Court of rescinding any con- 
is the largest town, the only other one of importance tract of sea service between the master and crew, 
being Rethymo (12,000) if it thinks it just to do so. The Court of Admi^dty 

CRETONNE. —Strong prr.ted cotton fabrics of entertains proceedings against foreign ships in the 
flowery design, used for curtains, furniture cover- ports of this country, at the suit of any of their 
iugs, etc. The onginal material bearing this name crew, for wages due by the general maritime law. 
was a white cloth of French manufacture. Some The duty of the owner and master to provide pro- 
/ derive the word from the name of the inventor, visions and water, of proper description, ana in 
while others trace it to the Norman town of sufficient quantity for tne use of the crew, obliges 
' Croton. him now to specify the description and quantity in 

CREW. —The crew, in the ordinary sense of the the contiact, and to furnish the crew with tho 
‘ word, includes the whole of the ship's company, means of weighing and measuring the articles when 
except the master, that is to say, the mate or mates served out. Compensation is to be* faid them for 
who are next in authority after the master, the short allowance. The expense of all medicines, 
carpenter, steward, cook, and the able and ordinary surgical and medical advice, and attendances whilst 
seamen and boys. To these must be added, in the on board his ship is to be borne by the owner ; and 
case of steamships, the engineers and fiiomen. if the patient is temporarily removed to prevent 
Each member of tne crew has special duties to per- infection or otherwise for the convenience of the 
form, which are well defined by usage It is ship, and he subsequently returns to duty, the 
in this sense that the word is used in the Merchant owner is to bear the expense of such removal, and 
Shipping Act, 1894, except as regards the list of the necessary advice, with attendance, medicines, 
the crew mentioned in Section 253 of the Act, in and maintenance whilst the patient is absent from 
which the master and apprentices are expressly the ship The provisions of the Workmen's 
included. Since 1853 British ships may be manned Compensation Act, 1906, apply to masters, seamen, 
by persons of any nationality. It reman o bo anjl appren€ces to the sea services, provided' 
seen whether any legislation will modify T .stiule that such persons are workmen within the meaning 
owing to the conditions of the Great War. A vessel is of the Act, and are members of the crew of any 
bound to carry a sufficient crew for the purposes on British ship. A ^cified amount of space for eacn 
which she employed. Tin* Met chant Slapping member of the crew must be provide in the place 
Act contains no provision requiring seamen (other appropriated to them on board, and such place 
than o®cers and engineers) to have any quahfica- is to be kept free from encroachments, to be pro- 
tifrns, except that they cannot be rated as ab^j- tected from sea and weather, and from effluvium, 
bodied seamen unless they have served at sea for and in all other respects securely constructed and 
four yc&rs before the mast. When it is desired to find well bghted and ventilated. If any three or more 
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custom of crossing was introduced. The remedy 
is not infallible, as will be seen^directly; but the 
fact of a cheque being paid through a banker 
instead of over the bank counter makes it less easy 
for frauds to be committed, and more easy for them 
to be detected when they have been completed. 

HU-.L , i>v iiwii ^ .. As was said in one case, the crossing operated as a 

who must then remedy the cause of caution to the banker The mere crossing of a 
ult of the examination must be cheque in no wise affects the negotiability of the 
ul logbook, and a report sent instrument, it simply affects the mode of payment. 
Idc bv the'examining officer; 'Ihe holder in due course has a perfect title to it. 
iy fm clous complaint forfeits to the sh.p- Two statutes passed upon the subject have been 
a sum not • v ceding one week’s wages from repealed by ceitain sections of the Bills of Exchange 
;»ison so improperly complaining The Ait, 1882, and the law as to crossed cheques is 
vi.,, a, t mfifi tuovules foi the mo- contained in sections 76 to 82 of the Act. 

Crossing Defined. A cheque is crossed generally 
when it bears across the face of it an addition of 
(a) the woids “ and Company,” or any abbreviation 
thereof, eg,” and Co between two paralleltrans- 
veise lines, cithei with or without the words " not 
negotiable” , or (b) two parallel transverse Iircs 
simply either with or without the words “ not 
n» gotiable ” A special mossing is constituted when, 
m addition to the above, the name of a banker is 
written on the face ot the cheque A cheque is then 
crossed sjiecially to that banker (sect. 76). It is to 
be obseived that the provisions of the Act as to 
c i ossrd cheques apply to dividend warrants, and also 
lo “any document issued by a customer of any 
banker, and intended to enable any person to 
obtain payment lrom such banker of the sum 
mentioned in such document ” Post office orders 
and postal outers are frequently crossed, m Ihe 
sime manner as cheques, and then payment of 
them cannot be obtained except through a banlpr. 

Who can Cross Cheques. In practice, unless 
he is particularly requested not to do so, as 
w'hon cash is required at once from the bank, 
the drawn mosses the cheque before issuing it, 
and he may cross it generally or specially If 
h<‘ omits to do so, the hoidei may cross it, either 
generally or specially, and if the drawer crosses it 
generally the holder may cross it specially Either 
drawer or holder may also add the words " not 
negotiable ” Again, when a cheque is crossed 
specially, the banker to whom it is crossed may 
again cross it specially to another banker for collec¬ 
tion, and where an uncrossed cheque, or a cheque 
crossed generally, i; sent to a banker for collection 
he may moss it specially to himself (sect. 77). The 
crossing authorised by the Act is a material part 
of the cheque, and it is unlawful for any person 
to obliterate or to add to or alter the crossing 
except as above stated (sect. 78). It must be 
remembered that by section 64 of the Act a 
material alteration, without the assent of al) 
parties, avoids the iheque except as against the 
party who has himself made, authorised, or 
assented to the alteration, and all subsequent 
patties ; but if the alteration is not apparent, and 
the cheque gets into the hands of a holder in due 
course such holder is m no way prejudiced by such 
alteration. If the alteration or the obliteration of 
the •crossing is done for a fraudulent purpose it 
constitutes a forgery. Many firms have their 
cheques crossed by means of printing, and issue no 
open cheques at all. Bankers also wfll often, on 
wl h are S c"“ framing cheques 


of the , tew of a British slop complain to an officer 

..nmarwl of one of His Majesty's ships, a British 

consular olfi.tr, siijiirmtciidtrit. or thief officer of 
, uctoms, that the provisions or water on boatd arc 
bad m quality, unlit lot usn, or ilcfu lent in quantity, 
the otter in.iv ' wnnni llu m, .tut! il he finds the 
complaint justifud, hr must give noticc of the fact 
to the mad 
complaint 

enturd iri the ofti>uu •><*,.. >—- 1 --- - 

to the Doaid of T»a<li bv the examining office 
but any (melons . onlpfaua lorfiits to the shq 
owner 

r<iih pfivm so imp. , 

Men haul shipping Ait, 1406, pi ovules foi the pio- 
lettton oKsianicn bum risk in ships lanying deck 
t inibi i i <Ligoes in wiul11 It «i misdi mi JUUHir foi 
the master to disih.ugc any seaman at any plaie 
out of the brutiil hiagdom (exiept at a pott in the 
county win A' In was shipped) without previously 
obtainirig the samtion in writfng, lndoised on the 
agieement, of tin pmpir autlioiity. Obedience by 
*t he uiw to the lawlul onlei of the master is 
neiessaiy, even though he uses his autliouty 
harsh I v 

(RIMIN'\I. \m;\M0ntT. (Sue-Amu.) 
CRIMINAL LAW.- 1 hat body or branch of the 
law whuh deal ixilusivelv with offences whuh, 
although diuitlj a Netting imhuduals, .lie opposed 
to the good goviinmeiit of the State The term is 
always used to d.stingmsh it bum the > iviI law ( 1 / v ) 
The pnnnpal oflctnes under t annual law, so far ns 
they have any leferenie at all to lommeieial 
matteis, aie notued under separate headings 
(’ROUE.— A hundied lais ot lupus (See Lac) 
CROSS BILL.- (Sec Rf-DraI'T ) 

CKOSSKD (HEfJLKS.- -The cheques dealt with 
m I he Altaic ( in yi'i' aie those which i an be 
presented to the banker upon whom they are drawn, 
and paid uvn the umuter of the bank Smh 
ihoque.s aie known as “open” cheques, and it is 
obvious that gnat tisks are always urn when they 
are in mediation A diawer, for instance, loses a 
<hei|uc Any tindei ut it , an go at oiuc to the 
bank and iasli it, unless it has been stopped, or 
he may tiausfei it to a holder m due course b) 
lhe hoidei is entitled to the money represented by 
the cheque, and if lie « d nnot obtain it from the 
bank by reason of Us being sloped, he may sue 
the diawer upwn it And the dtawei has no defenic 
milesi lie can show that the hoidei is not a holder 
; hl1 ' A ; ;am, the cheque „uy be lost or 

*" 1 ,e I" 1 ' 1 As to who is the loser depends 

upon whether the pool is the agent ot the sen.le. 

'j! " f ,l ' : .oil to whom the I heque is Seiit (See 

i' l ' ,r 11 : V A' 1 A(l1 M i But any [icison who 

1,1 1 (' >i> outse (yi/) has a title 

1 ''' 'inf • ftv cheque is payable to 

PiVee l "l h 'l f B 1 '’ lh '' indoiseincut of the 

1 JU’ "ion no title sme e he has 

btk™ ;md.-r ,„ 1.1 ..el) a he yesj uuloiseiiient He 

•y. however, yet tl,..money horn the bank, , 

T ‘ '’"l"'-; 1 ' . .", .It'd the In nice whom 1, 

h , : pn.;s;h , w |, 1 s„ev , ;i It. lor puv illp; unites the 

out ti e h i * ? I ' nvl,r ' ttw-d then seek 

i"' r i 1 "' -v ,,f - 

.. nhles wom' 1 " " bV, " US ' h ''— 


that j. 

voul.l he brouylil about 
ll ".'e to av ml loss,, 
gotl m", into the hands 


..• '—-.on 

’ 4S ;o""=t.mes acc edes to the request by striking outThl 
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DIAGRAMS OF CHEQUE CROSSINGS. 

General Crossings. 

Not Negotiable. 


1 


4 


S' Co. 


Not Negotiable. 


• 


2 


5 

/ 

Under Ftve Pounds. 

• 


Not Negotiable. 


3 


6 



S' Co. 


Under Ten Pounds. 




Special Crossings. 

• 




Not Negotiable. 

7 


10 

&■ Co. 



Farmer's Bank. 





Barton's Bank, Ltd. 




• • 



• 

Not Negotiable. 

8 


6- Co. 11 

Universal Bank, 

{or Account of Payee. 



Farmer’s Bank 

. 



» 




Not Negotiable. 

« * 




9 

9 

• 

• 

12 

United Bank of London. 0 

X & y. Bank, Ltd. 


Under Twenty Pounds. 
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WjHl 


not hi . 


Ult ill( 

r>K Hi' 1 rossing 


crossing. adding the words " pay cash, ’ together 
itials I his is known as 
]t is an irn gular, though 
.,,.{ 1 , 0.1 ot proi (“dure, Imt it does 
no' apj,. if to h.u■ h mi ]udntally qu. .Hon'd 
f'orni of ('rousing. J wo t mm-. verse lines are 
siiIIim ii‘ to (oiistitutf a dossing . hut th< common 
pr;w tji * is ludOis .1 (h* <(U f generally by drawing 
tfie two transv. r.. Inns and writing the words 
"and (o " O! " r'i to h-tw.m Hum II the 
crossing is a sj>'*ia! one ill* lines are dtawn a i 
helor. and th' nun- of Ui« hank vvi ittdi hi two n, 
thus "X .V V lia-ik " 

Duty ot Hanker, lie duty of a banker as to 
nos,-d i In <|ie ("lulling lot the moment all 
r*lereru e t?j tlioa which an maiked "not m-goti 
nhle," n si t forth in vv.turns 74 and 80 ol the Act 
as follows - 

"(I) Wh^rc a clfHpie is crossed specially to 
tnor ■ than oiv hanker, except when crossed to 
an agent for cdlhction, bung a banker, tin* 
banker on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment 
- then of. 

" (2) Where the banka on whom a cheque is 
drawn, winch is so crossed, nevertheless pays the 
same, or pays a cheque crossed genet ally otliei- 
wise than to a hanker, or if crossed specially 
otheiwisc than to the hanker to whom it is 
‘rossed, or his ag i t for collection being a banker, 
he is liable to the tine owner of the cheque for 
any loss he rfiay sustain owing to the cheque 
having been so paid . Provided that where a 
cheque is pieseuti’d for payment wluili does not 
at the time of presentment appear to be crossed, 
or to hive had a <ros^mg which lus been 
obhtnated, or to have been added to ot alteied 
otln’i wist than as authorised by this Act, the 
banker paving the cheque in good faith, and 
without negligence, shall not he responsible or 
incur any liability, nor shall the payment be 
question*d hy reason of the cheque having been 
crossed, or of the crossing having been obliter 
ated or having been idded to or altered other¬ 
wise than as authorised hy this Act, and of 
payment leaving been nude otherwise than to a 
bankei or to the banker to whom the cheque is 
or was missed, or la his agent for collection 
tHing a banker, a, the t,ne may be" 

Section SO ij as follow, - 

Where, the banker, on whom a crossed 
cheque is drawn, in good faith and without 
neg tgeru r> p.v\s It, if ciDSM-d gcneially, to a 
banker, and it crossed specially, to the banker to 
, 101,1 ‘V H , crosst ‘ li > <>r h* agent for collection 

™!'Vt ’' l, T' tllf , Unk, r clia|u.-, 

: ' tlH ' fl" 1 -' lus into the li.ui.ls of 


>"au rvsp, cltvely b e 
U ] "" s;l,, r "S'"’ »n.l l>y pl.lc.l the 
b „.,. , ' ;V lf r-.ynvnt ot the cheque hail 
1,11 L1,uk 1,1 ‘he hue o'.vner thereof ” 


than that author^.,i"bv'the'Vl T ' man,11 ' r 

"uvsafv 

the \ Hank It „ ... A li})oii 

It „ .... ' , 1,1 iwyw of the ch' < ue 

and m.lra,.'. « ncr ;', y . H '-emrs the claque 


cannot be paid over 


counter, it must go through a« banker. B pays 
the cheque into his own banking account at 
the Y Bank The cheque is collected through 
the Clearing House, and the amount is credited 
to B's account, A's account being debited at 
the X Bank This is the most general and 
ordinary way in which the transaction is carried 
out. Either A or B may cross the cheque specially 
to the Y bank, and the same result will happen ; 
and if it is specially crossed to the Z bank, the Z 
banker will cross it again to the Y bank for collec¬ 
tion. Now, it is necessary to see what is the position 
of the various parties when any irregularity arises. 
Eirst as to the drawer. Unless A himself, or his duly 
authorised agent, draws the cheque, he cannot be 
debited with the amount of it by his own banker, 
if such a cheque happens to get paid, nor can any 
holdei of the cheque have any right to retain it or 
claim upon it, but if the cheque is correctly drawn, 
and is given in payment of a debt, A is released as 
soon as the cheque gets into the real or constructive 
possession of B, the payee. If it is handed to B, 
or B’s agent for B, there can be no doubt as to the 
transfer If, however, it is handed to A’s agent, 
there is no transfer until the agent has completed 
Ins woik and given the cheque to B. Suppose, now, 
that m the course of transfer the cheque is lost or 
stolen If it is payable to B or order, the indorse¬ 
ment of B must be placed upon it, and if any 
indorsement is placed there and is not B's, it is a 
foigeiy, unless B lias authorised some other person 
to mdotse it on his behalf How, then, does the 
thief oi the Under stand ? He cannot give any title 
to the cheque, since there is none through a forgery. 
If, through ignorance of the fact of the theft or loss, 
the (heque is not stopped and the thief or finder 
has a banking account, the cheque may be paid 
through that account and the money eventually 
withdrawn , but the true owner of the cheque can 
cm disiovery me over the amount ftom the fraudu¬ 
lent payee—if he can find lmn. Against the X 
Hank, however, he has no remedy, ihe bank has 
paid undei a forged indorsement, it is true ; but so 
long as the payment has been made without negli¬ 
gent e, and in good faith, and to the specially named 
banker, if the cheque was spec ially crossed, there is 
no liability resting upon him (sect. 60). If there is 
no recovery ol the money possible from the person 
who has obtained payment, it is the drawer or the 
payee who must bear the Joss—the drawer if the 
cheque has not been transferred, the payee if it has 
come into lus possession, real or constructive. It 
is mm h more likely, however, that a thief or finder 
of a cheque will endeavour to negotiate it by some 
other means than through a bank, the chances of 
discovery being rather too formidable. His efforts 
will be directed towards getting a tradesman or 
other person to cash it for him. If the cheque is 
inverted, by theft or loss, before it gets into the 
hands of the true payee B, whether it is construc¬ 
tively in B’s possession or not so as to exonerate A, 
the forged indorsement is still a necessity, and, 
therefore, no person can acquire a titfe through it! 

I lie tradesman may take the cheque in good faith, 
and give full value for it, and afterwards pay it 
through his bank ; but he will be the loser. The 
true owner A or B, can claim restitution from him. 
He never had any legal right to the cheque or to 
iU proceeds The bank is specially exonerated 
b) the statutes, the tradesman not. The tradesman 


the 
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... , , - The tradesnyan 

u""7 ( « et .» "He ‘"rough a forgery. The 
latter must derive what consolation he can from 
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his knowledge tlHit he has a remedy over against but it must be noticed how carefully it has 
the person from whom he took the cheque—criminal to be construed, so as to prevent any abuse, 
or otherwise—if he can manage to find him; but Good faith and absence of negligence are 
if the cheque had been lost after it had come insisted upon. Also, the protection only applies 

possession of the payee B, and after B had placed to crossed cheques, and it appears that the 
a genuine indorsement upon it, the whole position crossing must be made before the cheque gets 
is changed, and it is B who is the loser in every into the hands of the collecting banker. And 

sense. The cheque is a negotiable instrument, then, the collection must be made on behalf of a 

complete in form, and although a thief might find customer. The definition of a customer has led to 
the consequences serious for himself in the long litigation, the two leading cases upon the matter 
run, he can give a good title to it. Neither the being Lacave v. Credit Lyonnais, 1897, 1 Q.B. 148, 
tradesman who cashes nor the banker who pays and Great Western Railway Company v. London 
can be held liable for anything. The former has and County Banking Company, 1901, App. Cas. 414, 
become a holder in due course, the latter has in the latter of which the House of Lords came to 

always his statutory exoneration, though he must the decision that, in order to make person# a 

be able to show, if necessary, that there has been customer of a bank within the meaning of the pro- 
no negligence on his part, that he has acted m good tecting Section, there must be some sort of account, 
faith, and that the payment of the cheque has been either a current or a deposij account, in existence, 
made strictly in accordance with the crossing, that or some similar relationship must exist between the 
is, to some banker if the cheque is crossed generally, banker and the peison for whom he collets the 
to the banker named if the cheque is crossed cheque. The more fact that for many years a banker 

specially, or to the banker who is agent for collec- has collected and paid the proceeds of cheques to 

tion if the names of more bankers than one appear a paiticular individual, in order to oblige him, witn- 

on the cheque It is not difficult to see what is the out any difficulty arising, will not protect the 

result as far as all parties aic concerned when a banker when a crossed cheque comes along, and the 
cheque, instead of being paid into a bank at once, proceeds aie improperly dealt with by the person 
is negotiated to a third party by the payee If it who has been so repeatedly accommodated. But 
is in order in all respects, and if there has been no a person does not cease to be a customer, within 
forgery of any indorsement, both the holder in due the meaning of the Section, because his account is 
course and the banker are in the same position as overdrawn, or the banker has alleged him a further 
before. Of course, if the cheque is payable to overdraft. In the absence of some such restraint, 
bearer or has been generally indorsed, there is it is t lear that tremendous facilities would be given 
nothing to be feared at all. Enough has been said to fiaudulent dealings. For example, a thief might 
to show that the crossing of a cheque does not give take a stolen cheque, quite regular upon the face 
absolute security, but the fact of being able to trace of it, to a banker with whom he had never had any 
the persons through whose hands it has passed previous dealings and ask him to collect it for him, 
before being paid by the banker upon whom it and there would be no chance of the true owner, 
is drawn goes a long way towards helping the who might not find out his loss for some time, 
true owner to obtain restitution under certain obtaining any restitution. The collecting banker 
circumstances. is placed upon inquiry, and he is bound to know 

Collecting Hanker. So far, the position of the something of the person for whom he collects, 
paying banker—the banker upon whom the cheque otherwise he runs the risk of being sued for the 
is drawn—has been considered, and it has been amount by the true owner. The banker knows 
seen that, excepting the risk as to forgery of presumably how to conduct his own business and 
the drawer’s signature, he is piactically freed can take care of himself, and so long as he is guilty 
from all chance of liability so long as he acts of no negligence, he will not be responsible for the 

with proper prudence and in good faith It fraudulent practices of any of his customers who 

is now necessary to notice the position of the turn out to be unsatisfactory in their dealings 

banker who receives the proceeds of the cheque— outside the bank. But if a customer is aware of 

the collecting banker. In order that anything can any special nyjthod adopted by a* banker m par- 

be done with a cheque, the banker must in some ticular cases and acquiesces in the same, he cannot 

way or other deal with it. By the common law, sue the banker for any loss which occurs in 

when one person deals with the goods of another connection therewith. 

without authority, he is liable to an action for con- Amending Act ol 1906. Again, a banker was 
version. The same is the common law rule in the not entitled until the passing of the Bills of 
case of a cheque. If, therefore, A deals in any way Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906, to the 

with a cheque which is the property of B, and has protection of section 82 of the Act of 1882, if 

no authority so to deal with it, as, for example, he received payment of a cheque in any other 

if he is not a holder in due course, B has a nght of respect than on behalf of a customer, e.g., as 

action against A, and A will be condemned in a holder for value The position of a collecting 

damages ; but for Section 82 of the Act, the banker who credited th$ zynount of a cheque to a 

position of the banker would not be difb nt from customer before receiving payment of the same 

that of any ather person. In the inter*; ■ of com- was considered in several cases. The general result 
merce and banking, however, it has been provided appeared to be that if the banker allowed his 

that " Where a banker, in good faith and without customer to draw immediately upon the amount 

negligence, receives paynnnt of a cheque crossed of the cheques ,»<ud in, he had to ttike the risk of 
generally or specially to himself, and the customer the customer having a defective title to the same, 

has n<f title or a defective title thereto, the banker and might, therefore, be liable to an action for con- 

fhall not incur any liability to the true ownu. of vcision. Thus, a customer paid in a cheque bearing 
the cheque by reason only of having received a forged indorsement of the payee to the X Bank 
payment.” for £100 on January 1st. The banker credited his 

Bank Customer. This protection is very great, customer's account with the amount, and before 
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added risk that the transferor* has a defective 
title, that is, that he is not a holder in due course. 
In any of these cases the tradesman must lose 
his money, and his chances of reimbursing himself 
for his loss will be practically nil, but if none of 
tin so difficulties anses, any person who has a 
Cheque marked " not negotiable " in his possession 
may negotiate it in the same manner as any other 
cheque It is scaicely necessary to add that the 
words " not negotiable ” ran only be added to a 
crossed i heque. If they are placed upon an open 
cheque they may be ignored. They do not make 
the <heque not negotiable. (See Account of 
Payi f, Marked Chi quf ) 

CROSS MULTIPLICATION.-- (Sec Duodkcimals.) 
CROTON OIL. —A thick, brownish oil, with a 
ranud odour and hot, biting taste. It is expressed 
horn the seed of an Hast Indian plant, the Croton 
Ttglmm, and 1 -, useful in pharmacy as an extremely 
powerful purgative, the dose being limited to one 
drop, owing to the poisonous properties of the oil. 

A strong liniment, valuable for certain cases of 
infetn.d inflammation, is prepared by mixing the 
oil with alcohol and cap-put oil. The West Indian 
Croton eleutena i s the source of cascanlla bark (< q.v .). 

CROWN ALL’M’S. —Ciown agents lor the colonies 
ai'- odiu.il*, who an* appointed by the British 
Cov. rumen!, tluough the Secietary of State for 
tin- ( i>lonn*s, to act as business and financial agents 
,m ,,l “ colonies and protectorates to which they 
■u« a! t.ulied. There are about fifty of these officials 
at the piesent time file self-governing Dominions 
appoint agents of thar own 
CROWN GLASS. —(See Glass.) 

CROWN PIECE.— This is a British coin of the 

P' 11 ?," 1 J„ , ,.?,J 0, i c - Io '""‘ of a L- Us standard 
:,ln i, -Mi, Jfi.il,3 giant, iiov, anil its standard 
lilcm'ss 1 , thirty-smsn-foitintlis tine silver and 
""i- oitiv.hs alloy Tlu- .1 own p.e, e was first 
oni'-d about the middle of the sixteenth century 
Pie COINM.F ) 3 
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The area of Cut?a is a little over 44,^00 square 
• miles, and the population is rather less than 
2,200,000. About 30 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are negroes or mulattoes. Its greatest length is 
730 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 90 miles. 

Relief. A range of mountains runs right across 
the island, though the elevation is not great except 
in the eastern portion, where Turquino Peak—I*ico 
del Turquino—attains a height of 8,400 ft., and 
forms a prominent landmark. There are practically 
no rivers. 



Productions. '1 obatco and sugar au* the primipal 
pioducts of Cuba, the foinur being specially 
lcnowned, ami, with the e»i option of the work 
connected with tht.se aitides, there are no inanu- 
fat tines carried on Tiop’.f funis aie being taised 
and exported in increasing quantities, and there is 
a glowing timber trade, the forests of ebony and 
mahogany being veiy extensive lhe minerals ate 
another stance of piotit, and non, manganese, and 
copper me exported, as mmh as 50,000 tons per 
month of the first-named being shipped to the 
Crated States, lhe unpoils < onsist almost entirely 
of manufactured goods. Owing, undoubtedly, to 
the political connection of a few years ago, the 
major portion of the foreign trade of Cuba is with 
the United States Roth the United Slates and 
Cuban currency are legal tendei in the island 
1 he v ommuun ations in the island wert! very bad 
until the mtioduction of i,always, as thrie tire 
practically no roads worthy of the name At the 
present time tlieie aie over 2,500 miles ot i.ulwavs 
open. 

Towns. Havana, the capital, is a splendid city 
on the Strait of Florida It is noted for its cigar and 
tobacco lactones The population is esln.i. *ed 
at about (350,000 

Santiago is the second city, situated on tin «<>uih 
coast. Near it are the most extensive lion mines of 
the country. Population, 50,000 

The other towns ot note are MatiuiAis, ( euj tic res, 
Cardenas, and Camuguey 
Mail#are regularly despatched from Great Bntain 
tS Cuba, either direct or via the United States, 
twice a week, Wednesdays and Saturdays. lhe 
time of transit is about twelve days 

CUBEBS .—The dried berries of the Piper Cubeba, 
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a climbing shrub of Java and Sumatra. The greyish- 
brown seeds are about the samo size as those of 
black pepper. They have an aromatic taste and a 
peculiar odour. A volatile oil, a crystallising sub¬ 
stance known as cubebm, and cubebic acid are 
obtained from them. They are used in pharmacy 
as remedies for indigestion, sore throat, etc. They 
are also known as cubeb pepper. 

CUCUMBER.—The large, oblong fruit of a species 
of Cucumis sativus, a native of Asia. It is usually 
grown in frames or greenhouses, but certain varie¬ 
ties flourish in the open air in the South of England 
and in other localities of the same temperature. 
The juice of the fruit contains a powerful drug. 
Cucumbers are much used for salads and Jpr picklej, 
a small variety, known as gherkins, being used for 
the latter purpose. 

CUDBEAR.—A purple dye obtained from a 
lichen. It is one of the preparations arclni (i q.v .). 
Owing to its fugitive colour, it i^ no longer in«great 
request. 

CUIJLABAN BARK.- -ihc aromatic bark of the 
Cmnamomum Culilaban, an East Indian tree of m 
the same genus as the < innamon. It is sometimes 
called dove bark, as its odour is similar to that of 
cloves It is used medicinally as a remedy for 
indigestion and diarihu a. 

CUM DIVIDEND.— llus term signifies " with the 
dividend that is due or acciuing." It stocks or 
shares are thus sold, the buyei tokos the benefit 
of the dividend that has to he distiibuted When 
they .lie sold “ ox dividend,” the seller disposes of 
the securities, but retains the dividend owing or 
acciuing upon them foi himself. 

CUM DRAWING.— llus term is used when bonds 
are dealt in at oi near the time when a drawing 
take- plate It means that the se< unties aie sold 
with any benefits that may arise fiom the thawing, 
anti if the bonds aie drawn for i('payment at par, 
or at <i premium, the buyer lereives the profit. 

CUMMIN.—Also spelt Cunun. An umbelliferous 
plant of Southern Europe, Egypt, and other parts 
of North Africa, anti India, cultivated for its seeds, 
which somewhat resemble t araway seeds in their 
properties. They < on tain a volatile oil, to which 
they owe their aiomatic flavour In the north of 
Europe they aie sometimes mixed with cheese and 
with bicud The chief supplies tome from Moiocco 
Their medicinal use is now confined to hoises and 
cattle. . *• 

CUM NEW.- - Ibis signifies the right to claim any 
new shaies or new issues of stock about to be issued 
in vn tue of present holdings |oint-sto< k companies, 
when increasing their capital, sometimes offer a 
number of new shares to each of the existing pro¬ 
prietors, and as sin li shares usually command a 
premium in the open market, shareholdeis often sell 
then light to the allotment by signing a letter of 
renuru lation in the buyer's favour, by which means 
the former would secure the premium on the new 
shaies without incurring^iny liability with lespect 
to # them fhe original shares, if dealt in about 
that time, and sold with the light to claim the 
allotment of the new shares, would be quoted 
" cum new." • • 

CUMULATIVE DIVIDEND.—Preference shares 
have a preferential light to dividend before ordinary 
shares, and if the profits of the company in one 
year are not sufficient to pay the full dividend, the 
profits of succeeding years are used for that purpose, 
and, until the preference shares receive a full 
dividend for each year, the ordinary shares receive 
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n>RA(;0\ or ClItACAO.-A liqueur first manu¬ 
al, tim-d m tin {)iit< Fi Wist Indian island of that 
name? ft is now i^kHy made tt Airisteidam fioni 
the fined rind of tin Cuta v u> oi.mge, whn 1) is 
steel wd in watci and alteiwaiiis distilled with 
aJ*<mrj| Sugar and janiaiui mm an* then added. 
■Jheu- aie tlnee quahfns vaipng in «olotii, viz , 
orange, white, and gmn ‘{he quantity of ahohol 
contained is usually just undei ltd pit tent ihe?c 
aie many imitations, one In mg made from the mid 
of fatter oi.mgts and whisky 
(TRUANTS.-- I In- name applied g) nerally to the 
dried berries of i a vai.-'y of vine giown in the 
Levant, and to the ltd, il.uk, and white garden 
cm rants gtown in England 'I lie latter are mmh 
used for jellies, wnn s, and preset ves, and the fresh 
fruit is also mm h appmuied The grape currant 
was fust cultivated at Ccuinth, and the word 
“mirant ’* owes its ongm to that fact It is now 
grown also in the Ionian Islands and in paits of 
Italy A swist wine n made fmni I hi: fruit, but 
the latter is mainly cultivated for expoit '1 lie 
ti.ule in it is pi.u tH ally monopolised by Gieeie 
I he uilmaiy uses of ciiriauts ;ue numeious, and 
their value as an article of food is generally 
reoignisi*d 

CURRENCY. —The word was ongmally applied 
to the curiemy, or passing from hand to hand, of 
money, but it has now come to be applied to the 
money itself gold, silver, and copper Bills of 
exchange, hank notes, cheques, and any other 
documents which act as a substitute for coins arc 
also im tucled Nrnder that teun 

Ihe cmremy or emulating medium by which 
sales and pit chases were effected m olden times 
was represented in different countiics by articles, 
such as siig.u, tins, tloth, covuus, salt, and 
bles-ks of tea A depr, c ial<*<| uinnicy is a currency 
tht‘ exchange value of which is not equal to its 
nominal value in bullion 

Ihe period for which a bill of exchange is drawn, 
or the period which it has to iun before maturity, 
is spoken of as the mirency of the bill. The 
cunency of a bill payable after sight begins when 
the bill is acrepted (See Coinaof, Money) 
CURRENCY DONDS.—These are bonds which 
are issued by various American tailway companics 
the principal and ihtmxsi of which air repayable in 
th.> rmrcruv M lire Umk-.l St.iks, . , , the bonds 
may W repaid in jvaper, silver, or gold 

iTKRRsry rBfbiruwtBs^U m wl .- 

kM.nl to bankers and other 
l>i. sons |,y tt,,. rreasrjw ,,i the United States 
nk.unst the deposits ot Treasury and Government 


(TUKKNCY, FIDUCIARY.—(Sc. 

f '(’UKItFNCY OF BILL-This is a commercial 
term used to signify the period between the date 
upon a hr. h a bill is drawn and that upon which it 
Tomes payable. In the case of a bill at Sight 
lav), the cunency begins to run from the date of 
the acceptance of the bill. In the case erf a bill 
drawn alter date (i/v), tile currency begins to 
mn from the date of the bill. 

H KRENC’Y OF BRITISH DOMINIONS AND 

COLONIES.- (Sec Forfkw Moneys ) 

CURRENCY SYSTEM AFTER THE WAR.— This 
undoubtedly constitutes the greatest of our recon¬ 
struction ptobloms For we have temporarily cut 
ourselves adnft from the solid basis of gold, enjoined 
by tin' Currency Act of 1816 and confirmed by the 
Bank Chartei Act of 1844, and are for the moment 
at large upon an ocean of paper money. Unless the 
gold standard is speedily restored the uncertainty 
of the ruonetaiy situation will handicap our industry 
ami will si i totisly jeopardize our position as an 
ml a national financial centre However, certain 
btoad principles that, acted upon, will restore confi¬ 
dence , have been advocated by the important 
( ommttec on Currency and Foreign Exchanges after 
the War, ami the advocacy has been unanimous, 
so th.it we may anticipate its conclusions being 
earned into elfect The interim report of August, 
1918. has hem fieely diawn upon for the purposes 
of this article 

Befote the War, the currency consisted—except 
for the fiduciary issue of ^18,450,000 that the Bank 
of England was authorized to make—entirely Id 
gold and subsidiary coin, or of notes against which 
tlu“ Bank of England held com or bullion; gold was 
coined l>y the Mint without charge; and there was 
absolute freedom in the passage of gold to and from 
the country We had a complete and effective gold 
standard That is to say, notes were at an absolute 
parity with gold coins of the same face value, and 
both com ami notes were at panty with gold bullion. 

War conditions disturbed this gold standard. It 
was deemed necessary to suspend the Bank Act, and 
to give the Tieasury authority to issue currency 
notes of one pound and ten shillings as legal tender 
throughout tin* kingdom. To meet its jirodigious 
war exjn-nditurc, the Government, was apparently 
driven to cieate bank credos for itself by so great 
an issue of notes that the gold standard ceased to be 
effective The Fiduciary Issue—that is, the notes 
uncovcied by gold and accepted because of the 
credit of the issuers—had increased from ^18,450,000 
to £248,862,000 on the 10th July, 1918. Under 
ordinary conditions this excessive issue of notes, 
accompanying and helping to cause high prices and 
unfavorable exchanges, would have led to a rapid 
and, perhaps, complete depletion of the Gold 
Reserve For both Bank of England notes and 
cunency notes are payable in gold on demand. To 
preserve the Gold Reserve during normal times, a 
use m the discount rate checks the creation of 
banking credit, lowers prices, encourages exports, 
and induces gold to flow to the country. War con¬ 
ditions rendered this machinery unnecessary for the 
moment : people were content to employ the cur¬ 
rency notes for internal purposes, and the sutynarine 
menace was a practical obstacle to gold export. 
Btlt war conditions no longer protect our gold, de 
cannot borrow abroad indefinitely to support foreign 
exchanges, ami it is imperative to adopt measures 
that will restore the effective gold standard. 
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The measures fecommended are the following— 

1. The cessation of Government borrowing as 
soon as possible, and the creation of a sinking fund 
out of revenue in order to liquidate capital liabilities, 
more especially the floating debt of the country. 
War expenditure could not be met by taxation, nor 
by loans from the actual savings of the people; it 
was therefore met by the creation of credit. A 
continuance of the credit expansion will threaten 
not only our gold reserves but national solvency 
itself. 

2. The raising of the Bank rate of discount 
operated as an effectual check before the war on a 
foreign drain of gold. It must again be put into 
working order, even though this entails the absence 
of cheap money. 

3. As soon as possible the issue of notes uncovered 
by gold should be once more limited by law That 
is, the existing arrangement, under which credits 
at the Bank of England may be exchanged tor legal 
tender currency without affecting the reserve of the 
Banking Department, should be terminated The 
note issue should be (except for existing puvate 
issues) entirely in the hands of the Bank of England; 
and the notes should be legal tender throughout 
the kingdom, and payable m gold in London only. 
Giadually the amount of cuirency notes will be 
restricted, and ultimately they will be retired and 
replaced by Bank of England notes of small denomi¬ 
nations. In regatd 1o these notes the principle of 
the Bank Act of 1844 will be ngidly adheied to; 
that is to say, the fiduciary issue will be fixed—the 
amount is at present unceitain—and notes beyond 

•this amount will be issued only against gold Sub¬ 
ject to stringent icgulations, however, the Bank of 
England will, with the consent of the Treasury, be 
empowered on an acute emeigency to issue notes 
in excess of the legal limit 

It will not be necessary, nor will it be desirable, 
to afford the luxuiy of an internal gold circulation. 
The public has acquired the paper-money habit; 
and provided there is assurance of convertibility 
at the Bank of England, will not hesitate to accept 
notes. Nor will it be necessary for banks other 
than the Bank of England to maintain a gold 
reserve The firm basis of tlie gold standard will 
be in the hands of the central institution, to which 
all existing reserves will be transfericd. The 
minimum gold reseive, replacing the pre-war reserve 
of about /38,500,000 and an estimated amount of 
^123,000,000 in the banks and in circulation, will 
be ^150,000,000. Economy in the reserve will be 
possible because its concentration will give it greater 
mobility. • 

There will be freedom of import and export of 
gold. In order, however, that the Bank of England 
may be at once cognisant of the depletion of gold, 
any gold for export must be obtained fiom the 
Bank. Not that the Bank will place obstacles in 
the way of exporters, but in order to furnish 
indications of the need to raise discount tales 
The point emphasized throughout - . that, if 
London isHo keep its position as the w. clear¬ 
ing house, the effective gold standard must be 
re-estatyished as speedily as possible, and be 
maintained unimpaired. 

RRENT ACCOUNT. —(See Account, Current ) 
RTESY. —This is the name of a peculiar kind 
* of interest which a husband possesses in th« real 
estate of his deceased wife, supposing the wife has 
died intestate, i.e., without making a will. Under 
certain circumstances, the surviving husband is 


entitled to receive the rents and profits arising out 
of her freehold lands during his own life. This 
estate, called the " estate by the curtesy of Eng¬ 
land,'' can only arise if the husband has had by 
his wife a child born alive who actually does or 
who might have inherited the estate The two 
points to be observed are these : The wife must 
not have disposed of the estate by will, and there 
must have been a child capable of inheriting, 
though it is quite immaterial whether the child is 
alive or dead ; so long as there was at any time a 
child capable of inheriting, that is sufficient. In 
the case of copyholds (qv), the right to this curtesy 
estate only arises by special custom. (Compare 
Dower, Treebench ) 

CUSTODIAN TRUSTEE.-— (See PusLffc Trustee.) 

CUSTOM AND USAGE. —There is no doubt that 
much of the law of England, as is also the case in 
other countries, is the otftcome yf customs and 
usages which camp into vogue when the common law 
(qv.) was as yet unfixed, arid custom and usage 
have played a great part in the moulding of mer¬ 
cantile law (qv ). At the present day the customs 
and usages of the different classes of the com¬ 
munity have still great weight, and if they can be 
shown to be of general acceptance amongst the 
people to whom they refer, judicial notice will be 
taken of them, and they will obtain the force of law. 
If a custom is accepted in all paits of the country 
it becomes a portion of the common law. If it is 
accepted in a limited locality, if is an exception to 
the common law. In order to establish a custom 
it must be shown to be of general force in the 
locality to which it is endeavoured to apply it, 
and to have been relied upon and acted upon for 
immemorial time. A custom must be, as it is said, 
“ a reasonable act, iterated, multiplied, and con¬ 
tinued by the people from the time whereof memory 
serves not,” or, in other words, it must be " ancient, 
reasonable, certain, and have been continually 
and peaceably enjoyed.” No custom \*ill be 
upheld if it is unreasonable or uncertain, and if 
there is anything about it which savours of arbitrary 
power it cannot be maintained. The best illus¬ 
trations aie the customs of gavelkind (q v ), borough 
English (qv), manors, markets, fans, etc. No 
custom, however, can vary or alter any contract 
evidenced by a document in writing, unless, besides 
having the necessary ingicdients of certainly and 
immutability, it is one that is weHJcnown to all the 
parties to the contract. 

A trade usage is a kind of custom which prevails 
amongst traders and merchants, and is one of the 
bases upon which business is conducted. It must be 
reasonable and not repugnant to the law of the land, 
but it differs from a custom in this respect, that it 
does not require the consecration of antiquity. 
It is sufficient 1o show that the usage is generally 
acquiesced m by the vast majority of the persons 
concerned with it, and if this is proved the usage 
will be recognised and enforced m a court of law. 
The chiefr difficulty i?» Connection with a usage 
is its proof; but this is a matter of legal practice 
with which this work has no concern. 

CUSTOMER, BANKJNG.-v The most ordinary 
meaning of this term is a person who has a current 
account with a bank But by section 82 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, it i3 provided that 
where a banker collects a cheque, crossed generally 
or specially to himself, for a customer, the banker 
is protected, if he has acted in good faith and with¬ 
out negligence, even if an indorsement should prove 
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to U- .1 fortftiy 111" w,l " nl 1 ,3 ™ llet ! e 1 

mu-t li.ov. v"r. b- ,1 ' ubo.no It li.l» U*» <!<-■< ..fed 
null, r.illv that m oidrr to make.»a « ustomcr 
of d bank widen the muuuug ol the section, there 
must U>- in existin' <- uther a dt posit or a imrent 
.iMount, or soim jinnl.ir relation>hq> 

When inum-v is pul into a Link by a < ustomcr, 
it I, n ,t!lv h-nt to tin- bank* i, and the* banket 
bnom."., not III. till>b'■ tor the money, but the 
debtor ol ill- mi.Ioiuh II tin bank-i was hi Id 
to b. a tiuiti. , |j. would be i nni|.* lied to r. ml.a an 
.y,. iiiud III .lil th< profits made I>v him with the 
mom \\ ifi po.it* d at III. bank Sin h a state of 
.ilf.ur^ Would ! mb r mod. rn hanking an impossi¬ 
bility In I hr event of th** banker's (allure, the 
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•CUSTOMS HII.LS OF ENTRY. -Ibulv lists issued 
in the Ihnted Kingdom by the Customs authoritn s 
(to men hauls an I others uib-a nbing), < ordaining a 
summary ot Bntish -hipping, useful lor gcneial 
Inloi mation 


Hill “A M shows the ship’s it-porls mwaids, and 
i on tains a full list of the < aigom i a< h of the di ln-rent 
boats, i lass.d undir tin -anous j.oiis at uhu li (lie 
ve.ii Is haw- artiveft 

Bill “ II ” shows the txpoits, imports, and gc neial 
shipping in the lountiv It gins a lull list of all 
exported ami impnthd goods, il.t.sed undri tin ir 
diltc-n lit In adings, and uiumi rates .lie various ships, 
arrr.id, thos* loading, and those leasing port 

customs ni:iiKvn hi;. \ .. i liln ate issued by 

the n!.n . «s ot < ustoiiis that < ei tain goods entitled to 
diawba. k haxe been enten-d and shipped Joi expor¬ 
tation On it the > \porter de* l.itt s m the preseiue 
of the «lh> ul lliioiti-h whom the mone\ is paid, that 
the goods have Imii at In illv shipped, and aie not 
intend..i in In 11 landed in the I'nited Kingdom, 
amt that he is ■ utitl. d to the dr .wba. k * i.umed 

CUSTOMS BIX LAIIATION. -1 he s.-ndei of every 
panel bv post to <n horn the Ch.uim-1 Islands, any 
British toloui oi lo.ugn lountiy, m icipured to 
make out a . iishmis ae< I,nation on a torrn pro¬ 
vided lor that purpose I his lorm must lontam an 
aauratfc st..teim*r»t ol the natme , in d value of the 
contents ot the | and, the dab- ..{ postage, ami the 
net weight ot the aiti-its . onlained in the panel 
II the pan el is oestincl to the Continent oi l-.urope, 
the l ustoms .I«< lai.umn should be Idled up in 
I’lem h and English, and a.. ompamed bv a despatch 
note la v ) 1 

mrux F „ S111II 


CUSTOMS KNIIU. ],st ijiv.ii fn the Custom, 
amhunlus by tin- unp.irlii „r vhippv,, vh„ wlI , K ,hr 

wu f‘ ' ' , ■- 1 " 1 ‘fes "pii.m ul gowb i„ bv lan.lv. I 

or vlnpiH’,1 (S.v ICmhv 1* , 

astmis umiiumns. -i« ti.v 

Vl'lTT'" 1 , 'T o' lo.'lc lb-turns) 

.11 M',„ S ..vlivthvr .i ( i,»K f r ira,ioi(s, li.ut t„ |„ 
'•oa. 0.1 In vt.u.ny ([lu „.,[ ( v.iluv 

Ar " «•*»« " « c U s.,„„su... 

t K {»*»1 t oi unpoit 1 

m‘i'.Vv i;S, 'V'"" >’ U T" S( S S‘“l' in .la-Mfiv.l 

,,'J.Mtftfe fio...K in th, 

to be to, m. f LV| o' s ’ 10 ,m *" >vu y a,, ‘ u men Is ha\ t 
kc‘i wit .mi six days oi the clearance. of the 


vessel whilst in the case of Aitiable exports, 
particulars have to be given to the Customs officials 
at time of shipment. Imports have to be declared 
and duty, if any, paid before the Customs will 
release the goods, so that delivery can be taken 
of them. , , 

In treating with the Customs, special forms are 
required to be used, and these can usually be 
obtained from a specified law stationer at the port, 
but a list is invariably exhibited at the Customs 
House stating where the forms can be obtained and 
the prices of them 

Bvl.ire proceeding lurther, let it be mentioned 
that the following goods are liable to duty, viz.: 
Sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee and chicory, spirits, 
wine, beer, and any goods containing sugar or 
spirits; but the various articles will be dealt with 
fully later. 

Goods exported are not liable to any duty what¬ 
ever as exports, and if the article has paid duty at 
the p)d<e of manufactuic (that is to say, excise 
duty), or has been imported and duty paid on 
arrival in Great Britain, the full duty paid in some 
i ases is refunded and in other cases a portion only 
is refunded 

Km the purpose of simplifying matters, these 
Customs formalities may be divided into two 
headings, vi/ : “ Exports " and “ Imports ” 

Exports. When de< taring goods to the Customs 
it i-, runcssaiy to define each article in a set way 
beloic the document will be accepted by the 
Customs authorities In order that this may be 
< am. d out, an expoit list and appendix is published, 
and tins .ail be obtained complete fiom a specified* 
legal statumci who sells Cusloms forms As 
parti, ulais are liable to be altered fiom time to 
time, a new list is published on January 1st each 
\ car 

l-nr (',oo<l s' aic divided into two chisses, viz : 
Bntish nunnf.u lined goods and foreign manu- 
fat t un*d goods 

When dedal mg free goods, the form used is 
known as a " spe* ification,” and in the case of 
British mnmifactmed exports i» a white form 

For example, take a package containing Bntish 
inaniihe hired yarn*being shipped from London to 
China, the particulars given and the form of 
specification are as shown on page 491. 

When foieign free goods are dec lared, a specifica¬ 
tion slightly different in form from that of the 
ordinary form is used and is of pink colour 

I he definition given would apply in regard to 
manufactured goods aruving at London from 
Amen, a Affer a t one it is found necessary to ship 
the goods from, sav, Glasgow to Australia. It is 
understood, of . ourse, that no alteration in the 
chaiai ter of the goods takes place On p. 491 is given 
the foi in of speafi. ation for foreign goods which 
would be used in this instance and in all cases of 
a similar natuio 

lo describe foreign goods under the above 
urcumstanc.es, the export list is used, as exactly 
the sam*classifications aie tequired as f#r ordinary 
Bntish manufac tured goods. 

1 he following goods aie not allowed to be Reported 
from Great Butam except under special conditions, 
viz — 

Bntish or Irish Spirits in not less than 9 gallon 
casks* 

Fr plosives (according to Explosives Act, 1875). 

Salmon (according to Salmon Fishing Acts). 
Tobacco is only allowed to be shipped at a port 
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(boat Britain or In land 

Lolftt 1 ( lmorv oi mixline s <»f tho 

two Koastid and expot ted or 
shipped as ships’ storrs win lr import 
duly has bem paid 
(u)*l lm ot v l'or 

(fj) t oil. <• loi 
(<) Mixtures 1 
If any substa.u 
mixed with ( olfr 
expoitrd 

lined Iruit Sm h as Fig- 
Cake, ( unants, Raisins, etc 

Ixpoittd oi shipped as slap’s j 
stores’ wnete *it (.rr.it Hntam nr 
Ireland the above have been used in *i 
the manuf.utuie of the export ' 

(jlttiou- As Sugar 
AMassfs Produced b\ airliner 
m (.teat Hntam oi It. 1 md fioin lin 
pmted sugar for use of a distdh i or 
for food for sto< 1c soU-K 
For evrrv c \x t 

Other than above Sic Sugar 
Mots>r Vehultt S tt \d\aloirm 

Srti</iarru ls.-d m the maim fat 
turn of goods other thanMvvr Sic 
Sug ir 

Which has passed a le 
finery m (treat Bukun oj Ireland, 
and whereon Jhe ptoper Import 
duties have been paid 

On exportation, shipment for use 
as ship s stores, and deposited m anv 
bonded waiehon-e or removed to the 
Isle of M an 


Same as 
original mi- 
poit duty 
paid 


1 14 

2 2 
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Goods exported, or as ship's stetes, 

or removed to the Isle of Man manu¬ 
factured from imported duty-paid 
Glucose, Saccharin, Sugar or 
Molasses , c „„„ 

Respecting the quantity of Sugar, 

etc , so used 


ml 


Fqual to 
the original 
import 
duty paid 


0 5 8$ 


Same as 
Import 
duty on a 
like polar¬ 
ization 
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Rates of 
Drawbacks 
i d. 


Same as 
the Import 
duty 
thereon. 


9 1 
9 3i 
8 10 

8 7 


8 4| 


Tobacco Where Customs duty on 
importation has been paid , 

Exported or shipped as ships 
stores — 

(a) Cigarettes For every It). 

(/>; Cigars For every lb. . 

(c) tithei For every lb . • 

(d) Snuff, except offal. For 

every lb . • • • ' 

le) Refuse put m bond or^ tor 
abandonment in the King's Ware¬ 
house For every lb. . ■ • 

In older to verify any particulars given when 
clearing goods, the Customs authorities are em- 
nowcu-d by law to call upon the exporter to pro¬ 
duce invoice or other proof appertaining to the 
des< notion, quantity, value, or origin of the goods. 

If any discrepancy or inaccuracy is then discovered 
it is optional foi the Customs to inflict a fine of 
not cx< ceding £5 for ea< h offence. 

1 he Customs authonties can also call upon a 
shipowner or shipowners to pioducc a list of all 
the goods shipped by any of his or their steamers. 
This is called the Customs Manifest, and, as will 
be seen from the facsimile on page 494, it goc* 
viiy fully into details It is used for comparison 
with tlu* specifications, and, as in the case of when 
an invoice has been pioduoed, any discrepancy 
found makes the responsible party liable to the 
fine as mentioned previously 

Imports. Free Goods These form the greater 
pi open lion of merchandise imported into Great 
Britain owing, ot course, to the fact that this 
country is a free trade country. 

As in the case of exports, imported goods have to 
be declared to the Customs under heading pre¬ 
scribed by them For this put pose, reference is 
necessary to the Import List and Appendix, which, 
as in the < ase of the Export List, may be obtained 
from a legal stationer at any port The form used 
is known as a free entry, and on p. 496 is given a 
facsimile of one 

these free entries must be lodged in duplicate, and 
each copy must be indelible A separate entry is 
i equired inV.uh rase for goods coming under the 
category of corn and grain, farinaceous substances, 
cattle, and bullion 

The following are the chief goods importation of 
which is prohibited ' Books of British copyright 
(unless the copyright has lapsed) , clocks and 
watches, etc, bearing the British assay marks or 
purpoiting to be of British manufacture; false or 
counterfeit money, same, of course, not being of 
the British standard , lottery advertisements; dogs, 
unless licensed, and then only after having had 
six months in quaiantine; infected cattle; inde- 
cent. or obscene literature and prints, etc. ; matches 
made with white phosphorus 

Duties. The following list of duties is ac<?urate 
for Vic eaily part of the year 1920, and the Finance* 
Acts of each year must be watched in order that 
thote may be a true knowledge attained at any 
particular date subsequent to 1920. 
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Rate of Duty. 
£ d. 

Beer: Including Mum, Spruce, 

Black Beer, Berlin White Beer, or 
other similar preparation, whether 
fermented or not. 

For every 36 gallons, whereof the 
worts are or were before fermenta¬ 
tion of a specific gravity— 


(а) Up to 1215° . . . 14 2 0 

(б) Exceeding 1215° . . . 16 10 5 

Beer other than the above : For 

every 36 gallons, whereof the worts 
are or were before fermentation of a 
specific gravity of 1055° . . . 3 10 6 

and so on in proport ion for any diffei - 
ence in gravity. 

Herb Beer. For every gallon . 2 

Blacking* : Whether liquid or 
solid, which contains any sweetening 
matter. For every cwt. ... 5 8J 

Brandy : See Spirits 

Caramel*: Liquid For every cwt. 18 6$ 

Solid. For every cwt . . . 15 8 

See also Confectionery. 

Cards : Flaying For every twelve 

packs. 3 9 

Cherries*: Drained For every cwt 13 11$ 
Chicory : (a) Ground or roasted 

Per lb. 6 

(6) Haw or kiln-dried. Per < wt . 1 19 8 

See also Table of Prefcicntial 
Rates. 

9 Chloral Hydrate * For every lb . 19 

Chloroform : For every lb. . . 4 4 

Chocolate* : See Cocoa 

Chutney*: For every cwt. . 11 8 

Cider: Not containing added 
spirit For every gallon ... 4 

(1) Otheiwise, if the importer de¬ 
clares that the duty on the sugar 
used did not exceed 4s 7d per cwt 

For every cwt. 4 7 

Confectionery* : (1) Containing 

sugar and flavouring ingredients 
only. For every cwt . .15 8 

(2) Hard {eg, Caraway Seeds). 

For every cwt. 15 8 


(3) Soft. Sec Gums 
See also Caramel, Cherries, Chut¬ 
ney, Cocoanut. Figs, Fruit, Ginger, 
Gums, Marmalade, Marzipan, Jam, 
Milk, Peel, Petals of Flowers, Soy, 
and Tamarinds 

Cordial : See Spirits 
Currants ’ See Dried Fruit, below. 
Dried Fruit : Or otherwise pre¬ 
served without sugar 


(1) Cut rants. For every cwt 

*! 

0 

(2) Figs and F'lg Cake, Plums 



{French), Prunellos, and Raisins 



For every cwt. 

Jo 

6 

See also Preferential Rates 



Ether : Acetic. For every lb. 

2* 

7 

Butyric. For every gall 

1 1 

10 

Sulphtfric. For every gall 

1 16 

6 

Ethyl: Bromide. For every lb.. 

1 

5 

Chlbnde Foi every gall. 

1 1 

to 

• Iodide. For every gall 

19 

o. 

Figs : (1) Confectionery * For 



every cwt. 

10 

6 


tcus 

Rate of Duty. 

(2) Dried or otherwise preserved f s . d. 
without sugar For every cwt. . 10 6 

Films: See Cinematograph Films. 

Fruit* : (1) See Dried Fruit and 
Sugar. 

(2) Confectionery : ( a) Preserved 
in sugar and not liable to duty as 
such Canned or bottled in thin 
syrup, including Pineapples. For 

every cwt. 3 5 

Canned or bottled in thick syrup 
For every cwt. . . . . 15 1$ 

Crystallised Glace, or Metz F'or 

every cwt.15 8 

Fruit Pulp m thin syrup. For ^ 4 

every cwt 5 84 

Fruit Pulp in thick syrup For 
every cwt . . t . . 18 6$ 

(5) Fruit liable to duty as such—> 

Crystallised, Glac6, or Metz, or in * 

pulp, including Jam or Fruit Jellies 
and canned or bottled, in syrup. F'or 

every cwt.15 8 

Imitation (whether crystallised or 
not) For every cwt . . . 15 8 

Geneva . See Spirits 
Ginger* : Preserved in Syrup or 
Sugar. For every cwt . . . 18 6 

Glucose Liquid. F'or every cwt 16 3 

Solid F'or every cwt . • * • 118 

See also Prefeienti.il Hates 
Gums Viz , Soft Confectionery. 

A It imported in bulk, in bairels 
or cases F'oi every cwt . . 118 

When' (M cptional legulations 
apply, including Turkish Delight, 
eic F'or every cwt .... 18 6 

Jam • See F'ruit Pulp. 

Licorice* : F'or every cwt . . 8 3 

Cigarettes : F'or every lb . . 12 7 

Cigars : F'or every lb . . 15 *7 

Cinematograph Films • Imported 
for the exhibition of pictures and 
other optical effects by a cinemato¬ 
graph or similar machine Foi every 
linear foot of standard width of lj in 
(rt) Blank, viz , whereon no picture 
is impressed and known as raw film 
or stock. . $ 

(b) Negatives, viz , containing ’u 

photograph from which positives 
may be printed. 5 

(c) Positives, viz , containing a 

picture ready for exhibition . . 1 

Clocks : And component parts . j ^ y^ue* 5 
Cocoa, (a) Pure. F'or every cwt.. 2 2 0 

[b) Butter F'or every lb 4$ 

(c) Husks and shells. For every 

cwt. 6 0 

(ff) I'reparations of # Cocoa, etc. 

(eg , Chocolate*) See aTso Prefer¬ 
ential Rates. 

Cocoanut* • Piescrvcd, such as 
candied Fo*- every cwt* . *. . 11 8 

Coffee : {a) iv.iw For every cwt 2 2 0 

(6) Kiln-dned, roasted or ground 

F'or every lb. 6 

See also Preferential Rates. 

• Liable to an additional charge of |d. per lb. if spirit is used 
in the manufacture. 
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Rate of duty. 

£ s. d. 


Collodion : For every gallon. 
Condensed Milk* • (1) Separated 
or Ski mined 

For every cwt .... 

(2) “ Full Cream” For every cwt. 
lighters (1) Requiring Spirit, 
oat h ...... 

(2) Otherwise, each 
Liqueurs See Spirits 
Marmalade* If not made from 
Fimt, liable to duty as such. For 

every twt . 

Marzipan* For every cwt . 

Mali lies Of all descriptions 

(1) On anv number in a box not 
exceeding 80 For every standard 
gioss of 10,000 matt hes 

(2) On any number in a box ex- 
t ceding 80 For every standard gloss 
of 10,000 matt hes 

Methyl ALohol See Spirits 
Milk* Powder* (a) Subject to 
cert,nil t onditiotis Foi cvetv cwt 
( f >) Othei than (a) For every 

cwt . 

Molasses And invert Sugar, and 
all other Sugat and extracts there¬ 
from whu h cannot be completely 
tested by the Polaiiscope ami on 
wlut h duty is not otherwise chaiged : 

If contdimng 70% or mine of 
sweetening matter Pei cwt . 

U‘sx than 70%, but more than 
50% Per cwt . . 

I-ess than 50% Pei cwt 
Motor Spirit For every gallon . 
Motor Vehicles Of alt descrip¬ 
tions and accessories and component i 
parts, excepting tyres . . \ 

Musual Instruments Including 
Gramophones, Pianolas, etc , and ( 
any act essones or component parts, ( 
S'apt ha . Sec Spin lx 
J'eel* . Candied or Drained For 
every cwt 

Petals* And Floweis uystallised 
Us ft uit Foi eveiy cwt 

l uinolas , Sic Musical Instru¬ 
ment'. (above) 

l laying Cards For every twelve 
packs .... 

Plums \Vr Dried Flint 
Prunella s . , 

Prunes \ hoe Dried Fruit. 

Pulp See Fiuit 
Paisms . See Dried Fimt 
Uum . See Spirits 
Siu ! luirtn And Mixture con- 
ta ‘" m K or other similar 

substance For every ounce . 

See Tobacco ' • 

Soap ■ Transparent, where spirit 
las been used in the manufacture 
Dor ('very lb 

‘ S ' ) - V * Containing any sweetening 
matter, excluding Sacchaun For 
A y cw t. . 

m k.Pman\,u;V, l ,;e 1<1,UOn ^ '*■ ■< 


J the value 
of such. 

i the value 
of such. 


S 8} * 
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Port of Liverpool. 

* eAsg 
the words 
that do 
not apply 


SHIPPING BILL FOB GOODS AS MERCHANDISE. 


Under Inland Revenue Bond. Under Customs Bond. 


Collection 

Warehouse 



District 




Station 

Number 



Date 

Month and Year 

19 

• 

• 


E s r P rt ! 

Entered Outwards 

Station 

Conveyance 


Master R. Rand for Lagos 

Bond given 
Lighterman 
Carman 


R. Robert <S* Co., Exporters or Agents. 

Pierhead, Liverpool. Address. 


Shipping Marks .. . . 

and Niimlx rs, I NwmIxt 
and Final n 

Destination *a< Rages 


x x 


Description 

of 

Packages 


Description of Goods. 


Quantity. 'Conn tr ^whence 

|-goods were ! 

; Wet Goods Dry Goods consigned when, 

[ (.aliens, etc. cwts, j qrs 1 llis. j 


ZW: 

oaj 0 J 

£3-3! Value. 

<25* 

■as; 


N B — 1 In se g<x*ls must be | 
prodiued to the Customs i 
Officer at time of Ship- 
li it nt. 

I obacco 0 ,S 


1 0 | 2 Oi A mertca 


25 


.Officer. 


• For Goods ex Customs Warehouse at Pori of Shipment 
the Shipping Bill must lie signed by the Officer in charge of 
the Accounts. 


We declare that the quantity, description, and value of the goods entered in this Shipping 

Bill are correctly stated * further declare that the foods are of British manufacture, 

and claim Drawback on 


R Robert &• Co., Exporter or Agent. 

Received the above-mentioned packages on board t 

this Ship ) T. Kalman, Master or Mate. 

9 , • (Countersignature of 

.| Officer of Customs 

Particulars of Examination 
and Certificate of Shipment 
to be inserted here. 

Export Examining Officer. 

N.B.—The Lightermen or Carmen ^re particularly required to give immediate notice to the 
Export Examining Officer if any of the above-mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on 
no account to take them to any other Ship than the one above-named without his permission. 
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(2) When the goods are consigned for sale, the value to be given 
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Rate of Duty. 

• £ s. d. 

• Spirits : For every gallon com¬ 
puted at hydrometer proof (except 
perfumed spirits), including Methy- 
lic Alcohol and Naptha purified so as 
to be potable, and mixtures and 
preparations containing spints. 

Enumerated: Up to 1st Sept, 

1919— 


Kum 1 ^ 1 l' er P roof S a " • ■ 

2 10 

4 

kUm { F* P™f gall 

2 10 

5 

On and after 1st Sept, 1919 — 



K r r‘ y }P“ P-of gal. . • 

2 12 

10 

Sr KUm il-proof gal, 

2 12 

11 


Unenumerated -— 

Spirits not elsewhere mentioned 
in this column, sweetened or un¬ 
sweetened : Up to 1st Sept., 1919. 

For every gall.2 10 5 

On and after 1st Sept , 1919. For 

every gall.2 12 11 

Additional, if — 

(1) Warehoused for less than two 
years or not at all For evei y proof 

gall. 16 

(2) Warehoused for two years but 
not for three years For every proof 

gall .. 10 

Liquers, Cordials, etc. . In bottle, 
containing spirit, and entered so as to 
indicate that the strength is not to 


be *ested Up to 1st Sept, 1919 




For every gall 


3 

8 

10 

After 1st Sept 
gall . . 

1919 For every 

3 

12 

•> 

Additional 
(1) Warehouse* 

. for IPs'- than two 




years or not at al 

l’or every gall . 


2 

0 

(2) Warehoused for two years but 




not three years. 

For every gall 


I 

4 

Perfumed Spirit 

i * Up to 1st Sept , 




1919 For every gall . 

After 1st Sept , 1919 For every 

4 

0 

2 

gall . . 


4 

4 

2 

Additional 
(1) Warehouse! 

l for less than two 




years or not at al 

For every gall 


2 

5 

(2) Warehouse* 

l for two years but 




not three years 

For every gall 


I 

7 

See also Piefeiential Rates 

• 



Spirit Lighters 
used Each 

• Wheie spirit is 


i 

0 

Spruce : Sec Beer 




Strong U- titers 

See Spirit* 




Sugar Win re 

it does not exceed 




76 u of Polarization (Per cwt ) 


12 

4 

Fxceeds 76° but not 77° . 


12 

8-7 

77“ 

, 78° 


1 

1 6 

„ 78“ 

79° . 


{ 

• 6fi 

79“ 

, 80° . 


Id 

115 

80-' 

, 81° . 


i4 

4-4 

81“ 

, 82° . 


14 

9-4 

82“ 

, 83" . 


15 

2-3 

• 82“ 

, 84° . 


15 

7 8 

„ 84“ 

, 85° . 


16 

1 ♦ 

., 85“ 

, 86° . 


16 

6 9 

„ 86° 

, 87° . 


17 

0-5 


tcus 

Rate of Duty, 



(Per cwt.) 

t 

s. 

i. 

87° 

but not 88“ . 


17 

6-6 

88° 

„ 89“ . 


18 

0-8 

89° 

„ 90“ . 


18 

8-2 

90° 

„ 91“ . « . 


19 

3-6 

91 ,J 

„ 92“ . 


19 

110 

92° 

,, 93“ . 

1 

0 

64 

93° 

94“ . 

1 

1 

7-7 

94° 

„ 95“ . 

1 

1 

9-1 

95° 

,, 96“ . 

1 

2 

4-5 

9<P 

97“ . 

1 

2 

11-9 

97° 

98“ . 

1 

3 

7-3 

98° 


I 

5 

8 


See also Preferential Rates 
Sugared Almonds Fur every • 
cut . . . . . . 158 

Syutp . See Molasses 
'l able Waters Containing through 
the manufactuie, sugar or other* # 

sweetening mattet, or being* fer¬ 
mented beverages For every gall. . 4 

llerb Beer. For every gall . . 2 

Other than mentioned For every 

gall • ‘. 8 

Tamarinds* Preserved in syrup. 


For every cwt. 

5 

81 

Tea : For every lb 

See also Preferential Rates 

1 

0 

Tobaiao Cigaiettes. For every lb. 

12 

7 

Cigars. For every lb . • . 

15 

7 

( avendish or Negrohead l’er lb 
Cavendish or Negrohead manu¬ 

11 

10i 

factured in bond For every lb. 

Other inanufdt tuied tobacco. For 

10 

41 

every lb. 

Snuff containing (n) more than 

13 1b of moisture in every 100 lb. 

10 

41 

For every lb. 

9 

91 


(b) Less than 18 lb of moisture in 
evei v 190 1b Foi every lb. . . 11 l£>i 

Stripped or Stemmed • (a) Con¬ 
taining mote thaji 10 11) of moisture 
m every 100 lb For ('very lb. . 8 2£ 

(h) Contammg lesi than 10 lb 
of moisture in every 100 lb. For 
every lb ... 9 1 

Unstripped or Unstemmed and 
not manufactured (a) Containing 
moie than 10 lb of moisture iij * 

every 100 lb .. 8 2 

(6) Containing less than 101b. of 
moisture in every 100 lb ... 9 0J 

See also Preferential Kates 


Watches * Or any accessories or 
component parts £ the value. 


Wine N- 

ot exceeding 30° 

of 


’rool Spirit 

l or every gall . 


1 3 

exceeding 

30° but not 42° 

of 


'roof S|>n it 

For every gall . 


3 0 


Additional 

For ever$ degree and/Tff* fraction 
lx;yond the highest above charged. 

For every gall. 3 

A • ’ hoi ml • * 

Sparkling, in bottle For every* 

gall. 2 6 

Still, in bottle For every gall . 1 0 

See also Preferential Rates 

• Liable to an additional charge of }d, per lb if spirit Is used 
in the manufacture 


33-#(l43d 











Wa me and Address of 
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BILL OF SIGHT. (Front.) 


feus 


Port of Liverpool. 
Importer 


Wharf. 
Dock, or 
Station. 


Queensbury 


Ship’s Name. 


Whether British 
or Foreign ; if 
Foreign, the 
Country. 


li odder 


British 


Master's Name. 


R. liar 


Poit or Place Name of 
from whence Importer or 
. Imported, of his Agent. 


Calais 


R. Green & 
Co. 


Name of Place when< c Number of Packages, with the besit Descuption of the 
Goods consigned Goods the Importer'is able to gAe. 


G H 4 i France 


One case 


I ta 


I. J■ J ones > Agent of the Goods above-mentioned 

do hereby declare that I have not (or that to the best of my knowledge he has not) received sufficient 
Invoice, Bill of Lading, or other advice from when* e the Quality, Quantity, or Value of the Goods above- 
mentioned can be ascertained. 


Dated this day of 

(Signed) R. Green <S- Co. 

J Jones 

Importer or his Agent. 

(Signed) . f 

Collector. 


Rate of Duty 

Preferential Rates : (Conferring 
a preference in tlic case of Empire 
pioducts) 

The duties of Customs on the 
goods specified below are to be 
charged at the 1 educed rates shown, 
where the goods are shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners to 
have been consigned from and * 
grown, produced, or manufactured 


in the British Empire— 

Tea. 

. £ of full lc 

Chicory. 

• <T 

Clocks, etc .... 

• i .. 

Cocoa . 

• f : " 

Coffee. 

• IT 

Currants. 

• n 

Dried Frui.s .... 

■ 5 

Films. 

■ t " 

Glucose ... 

• « .. 

Molasses. 


Motor Spirit .... 

• ft 

Mot9r Vehicles, etc 

• 5 „ 

* Musical Instruments, etc. 

■ § „ 

Saccharin .... 

■ a .. 

Spirits .... 

, Old rates 


Rato of Duty. 

Sugar.j; of full rate. 

Tobacco.ft ,, ,, 

Watches, etc.§ ,, ,, 

Wine . (a) Not exceeding 30° of « 

proof spirit . ,.* ^ ,, ,, 

Exceeding 30° of proof spirit . § ,, ,, 

(b) Sparkling, in bottle (addi¬ 
tional duty)..» a 

(c) Still, in bottle (additional 

duty).4 

When full particulars of the goods are known by 
the consignee, that is to say, the exact description 
as required by the Customs, the form is lodged in 
duplicate. (See page 498.) 

After duty lias been paid in this manner, the goods 
ai e examined by a Custonj^oflicer, and if the details 
given tally %ith the result of thN examination, the 
goods are leleased. On the other hand, if a dis¬ 
crepancy (shortage) is found on examination, the 
goods are detained until*such* time as the extra 
amount of duty has been paid. A ^miJar form to 
the above is used, but reference to the original 
entry is made in the space provided This is known 
as making a Post Entry. In the event of the duty 
being overpaid, the Customs advise payee of the 
fact in due course by issuing an " Over Entry 
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Q , BUSINESS MAN’S* ENtACLOPAED 

JS .J . 

bill OF SIGHT. (Back.) 

, Dock or Station Queensbury 

Port of Importation Liverpool, 

* t . Vim( . , R Green & Co. 

Importer s Name 


and Addtess 1 
Ex I [odder 

In lull 9 Sl « ht 


Calais Date of Report and 

Customs Rotation No. 


Nunilier of i»> kages, quantity and n , Value Duty. 

Vim- ,I,.„ n„i,oil ol «oods, in accordance with I Dc&ti value. j 

n. the r.-.|.ii" im-iits Of lt.c Otf.Hal Import List | nation. £ s. i. 


. G fj 4 One sast l ea, containin'' bl/tylbs net 

Certified corrjn t. 


1 


To the Sunryoi, 

Sir, 

I request an extension 
of time from 

monht 

to perfet t sight 


* Phuc and Countiy of destination in United Kingdom to be shown for Spirits and unmanufactured 
Tofoau o only 

NR— lho usual de< laiation must bo added in MS. t his form is to be adapted for Free or Warehousing 

Kntiy 



B.VGGAGH SlIFKIiltANCE INW.MtftS. 


Poit of Liverpool 



Ship’s l 

Rotation No. ) 

Impoiter R (treen &• < 

’ •> 



WlOlt f. 1 '«)» li.va Station 

Map's Name 

Master 

Port or Place 
whence imported. 

Queen shut y 

11 odd, r 

R % liar 

Calais 


Marks and Number 


Number and Disruption of Packages and Goods. 
1 case Prwate Effects 


1 he abn\< -mentioned goods may be landed and examined. The particulars of 
examination ai»* to be uxorded hereon. Care is to be taken that duty is paid on any 
dutiable goods, if, ho\ve\et, the packages contain any such goods concealed, or any 
prohibited goods, they will be lidblii to seizure. 

Dated this <U) of 19 

.pro Collector. 
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9 Certificate," and he should then attend at the 
Custom House in order to obtain refund. 

In many instances, the necessary particulars for 
the payment of the duty cannot be given by the 
importer, in which case a Bill of Sight is 
requisitioned. This form is lodged at the Customs 
House, and the Customs officers then examine, test, 
weigh, or measure the goods in order to assess duty. 

The consignee thereupon attends at the Custom 
House, and the particulars as disclosed by the 
examination are supplied to him, duty being then 
paid according to the assessment. A Bill of Sight 
is a double-sided document; and, fust lodged with 
the Customs, only one side can be used. (See p. 499 ) 

When paying the duty, the document is com¬ 
pleted by inserting on the other side the paiticulars 
of assessment arrived at by the Customs. (See p. 500.) 
This process is called perfecting the bill of sight. 

It sometimes occurs that a package contains free 
goods and dutiable goods. If the exact contents are 
known, the duty may be paid on the ordinary form 
of prime entry, and a ftee entry is required for the 
free goods. 

Personal Effects. These not being merchandise, 
and, therefore, returns not being required for 
Board of Trade put poses, are consequently lieated 
apart from other goods. In order to clear private 
effects, the form used is the Baggage Sufferance, as 
given on p. 500. 

The only description necessary is " Private 
Effects," and no further particular whatever are 
required. Private effects include: Used weaung 
apparel, hteiature (not new), household furmtuie, 
and used personal effects of any description. 

If a package described as personal effects con¬ 
tains any dutiable goods, the duty Hhs to be paid, 
as in the case of ordinary dutiable merchandise. 
This applies, of course, if the dutiable goods arc not 
concealed with intent to smuggle them, otherwise 
they are liable to seizure by the Customs officials 
Prohibited goods, as previously enumerated, are 
also liable to be confiscated Packages containing 
pnvate effects are in all cases very closely examined 
by the Customs; and if there are any locked 
packages, drawers, etc , the keys to open same 
have to be produced by the owner to facilitate 
examination. If the keys cannot be produced, the 
Customs have power to force open any locks. 

Any impoits for which the entry is not lodged 
within a reasonable time (usually about fourteen 
days) are, at the expiration of that period, seized 
by the Customs authorities and conveyed to the 
Customs private warehouse, termed Hie King’s 
Warehouse, and there kept at consignee’s ode nsk 
and expense until such time as the necessary entiy 
is lodged to clear the goods The charge* incurred 
whilst goods are detained in the King’s Warehouse 
are usually rather high; and all charges thus 
incurred, viz., cost of transport from the discharging 
berth to the King's Warehouse and rent t Imre, are 
payable before delivery can be obtained In the 
event of goods not being clcaied within i>oi l six 
months, they arc sold (according to lavn b^ the 
Customs authorities, m order to defray the charges 
incurred whilst the goods have been warehoused, 
and neither consignees noi shippers have any 
redress- 

^ Merchandise Marks Act. Goods arriving at any 
port in Great Britain bearing the name of tlv* 
consignee, the trade name, or the marks which infer 
that they are of British manufacture, and which arc 
not indelibly marked or stamped with the m-rne 
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of the country of origin, are stopped by the Customs, 
and are only released when the required conditions 
of the Board of Customs are complied with. The 
method of procedure in the case of : (a) Empty 
boxes to be filled with matches, etc., tin boxes to 
be filled with paste, etc., bottles to be filled with 
liquids, powders, etc , is for the owner to hand 
to the Customs a letter declaring that the goods 
are not for sale in their present condition, but are 
to be filled with goods of British manufacture ; 
(I>) Manufactured goods for sale, it is necessary for 
owner to obtain permission from Customs to allow 
each article to be marked in clear type and in a 
conspicuous place, with the country of origin, as, 
for example : “ Made tn Sweden." • • 

Tins is done in order to protect British manu* 
facturers; and an Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1887, known as the “Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887,” requiring the foregoing formalities to be 
observed before dehveiy can be obtained. 

Transhipment (ioods. The term ‘‘tranship¬ 
ment ” as here used, lefeis to goods which arrive x* 
from abroad and which are intended to be re-shipped 
to another country. 'Ihey may be shipped at port 
ol arrival or may be sent to another port and thence 
lc-shipped 

Free Goods. These are to be declatcd on the 
Customs Report as being " in transit." When 
passing entries, the ordinaly free entry form is 
used, with the words inserted • “ Iif transit for....," 
and the usual specification form for exports must 
be lodged when the goods are re-slnpped. These 
regulations also apply to goods arriving at a 
poit, and which aie later re-shipped at another 
port. 

Dutiable Goods for Transhipment at Port of 
Arrival. This traffic has also to be declared on the 
report as in transit A bond for about twice the 
amount of duty has to be signed at Customs House 
by two poisons, as private individuals and n<jt on 
behalf of a fitm, and who aie householders. A 
warehousing entry has also to be lodged, and also 
a warrant known as the bond warrant. A facsimile 
of a warehousing entry and the accompanying 
bond wan ant is shown on page 502. 

The bond warrant shown is for wet goods 
(spirits, etc.) ; but for other goods, such as tea, 
coffee, etc , the wairanf vanes slightly in form and 
colour. When the bond has been sy^ied, the«usual 
form of shipping bill and also a transhipment 
delivery order are required to be lodged. The 
following is a transhipment delivery order— 

TRANSHIPMENT DELIVERY ORDER. 

To the Officer of Customs on board the 
Master @ 

Send in charge of an Officer to be delivered into 
the custody of the proper Officers at 
for transhipment only on Aipard the 


for 

Marks | 

Not 

D«scrijAion of Goods. 

G A 

i 

i 

1 case Whiskey 
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ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING. 


[CUS 


Port Lnerfool 

Duck or Station Quccnsbury 

Importer's Nome K «'«» * Co 



Ship's Name 

Date of Report. 

Port or 

Place whence. 



_. ,___—--- 




Hodder 



Calais 

Maf ks 
and Nos 

' No. of De, 

! Packages 

ripfion of Goods in ,k o ordance with the 
Official Import List 

Name of place 
whence Goods 
consigned. 

Quantity, j Value £. 

N 0 
1/8 

8 

Eases Cul/ee Roasted and Ground 

France 

8 cwts. 48 

j 


I enter the above Goods to be Warehoused, an.1 declare the above particulars to be true. 
Dated this day of 19... f (S, E ned> R. Green ^ Co. 

i Importer or his Agent 

BOND note for transhipment ANI) exportation. 


Marks 

and Nos. 


Port of Liverpool 


Bond Office, 
day of 


THIS is to certify that B. Morrow 
of Manchester lload, A 

has given Security as required by Law for the due Tranship¬ 
ment and Exportation of the undermentioned Goods, viz -— 

N 0 1/S 8 cases Boasted and Ground Coffee 


Custom House. 

19 . 

Values. 

Duty I Free 
Goods Goods. 


43 


• One at title only to be entered on each line Total Value of Free Goods only £ 


Amount of Duty { 
On boaid the Tintvald 


for Canada 


The above Gqods repoited 

ex the FI odder ' R Har • 


day of 
{blaster, @ 





Here state — 

. Name of the proposed Security, Mr. T. Kaffey 
Address 17, Dorset Glen, Liverpool 
Date of General Bond i 

Signature of Exporter or , R Green 6- Co 
Authorised Clerk or Agent' J Jones 
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Calais 


19.. 


Clerk of the Bonds r 


Bond No. 
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ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING AT ANOTHER PORT OR PLACE. 

under the provisions of Warehousing Code, pars 219/223. 

Port of Importation Liverpool 
Dock or Station Queensbury 

Importer’s Name v R. Green <&» Co. 


Ship's Name. 


Date of Report. 


Port or Place whence. 




i 

• 

• 


Hodder 

i 

Calais 


Marks 
and Nos. 

No. of . 
Packages 

Description of Goods in accordance with the 
Official Import List. 

1 Name of Place, * 

whence Goods'Quantity, 
consigned. 

Value. 

i 

G A 

1 

1 

case 

Wine 

Trance 1 gall. 

J | 

1 

Bond 

g iven for th t 

; warehousing of the above-mentioned goods as 

mnder within , 3 | 

days. 


I enter the above Goods, which are to be removed from the ship's side •- 


on gross wights 


to be Warehoused in Sydney 

the above particulars to be true. 

Dated this day of 

* Delete inapplicable words. 


Customs 
Ex-te e 


in locked vans without weighing 
Warehouse at Glasgow and declare 


19-.. ( (Signed) R Green 6* Go. 

J J Jones 

Importer or Ids Agent. 


1 


The goods then may be delivered under the super¬ 
vision of the Customs authorities, to the export 
ship by locked conveyance, and must be opened 
at the export ship by the Customs officials. If the 
goods are not delivered by locked conveyance, they 
may be delivered by a conveyance approved of by 
the Crown. In such a case the conveyance has to be 
followed by a Customs officer at the expense of the 
owner of the goods. 

Dutiable Goods for Transhipment at another Port 
than that of Arrival. In this case the same formali¬ 
ties are observed, with the exception that a ware¬ 
housing entry is lodged, as given above The 
goods must be sent forward in locked railway 
vans or lighters, and under the Customs seal con¬ 
signed to the Customs authonties at d'filiation. 
Advice is sent from the Customs Hou < «d port 
whence the goods are despatched to th, Cifctoms 
authorities at port of re-shipment, and when the 
goods arrive they arc entirely under Customs 
supervision. 

Wh^i the above formalities are observed, dutiable 
^goods in transhipment do not pay duty. 

Bonded Goods. These are dutiable goods wlflch 
are to be warehoused until such time as the owner 
decides to pay the required duty and so release the 
goods. A bonded warehouse is a depdt approved of 
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by the Customs authorities. In order that the goods 
may be warehoused, the ordinary warehousing entry 
is passed (in duplicate), and the usual particulars 
required for imports must be given, also the # ware¬ 
house where thpy are to be stored. Pbr goods which 
are intended to be used for home consumption, the 
duty, of course, has to be paid before delivery can 
be obtained. When paying the duty, a warrant is 
required to be taken out and handed to the Customs 
official in charge at the warehouse, who will then 
check the quantity, etc., of the goods aud certify 
the particulars given. The duty can then be paid 
to the collector of Customs. In the case of bonded 
goods vvhi< h are to be used as ship stores, these are 
not liable* to any duty. The supplier arranges with 
the Customs for the good.«4p be released, and advises 
tj?em for wHich ship they are destined. The docu¬ 
ment lodged in this instance is a Shipping Bill and 
Customs Despatch. (See p. 504.) 

There are v, - urns forme of vferrants in operation 
which vary slightly according to the purpose and 
the goods for winch they are required. 'Hie warrants 
vaiy also in colour, and a few instances are given 
below— 

For dry goods, excepting tea and tobacco, a 

white warrant is used, as given on page 505. 

In the case of tea which is to be used for home 
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SHIPPING BILL FOB GOODS AS STOKES (Required in Duplicate). 


I nder Inland Bevenne Bond. 



Co!!f< tioa 
District 

Station llrv-lol 
Date . 

Export Ship Si'huh, 
Entejed Oinvauls 
Station. 

K 

Conveyame. 


Under Customs Bond. 


Warehouse 

« 

Number. 

Month and Year 19 

J. Ryan, for Calcutta, 

Bond given. 

Lighterman. 

Carman. 

.Exporteis or Agents. 

.Address. 


Marks, Nos., . N' uni,HI a,,< ^ 

and Destitution Quantities. 

Rotation No. , of Packages 


Goods. 


Particulars of Importation. 


These floods must be produced to the Officer of Customs at Shipment. 

V 1 One Case 2 nails Whiskey 


Total .. 


Gianted 


.Officer 

.Date 

Searcher. 
(Out Ports only) 


* For Tioods ex Customs Wa/chouse at Port of Shipment, the Shipping Bill must be signed 
by the Olhcer in charge ol the Accounts. 


Received the abo\< -mentioned Packages on board y 
this Ship, ft) ^ 


T T ( Master 

]■ I-'pton x or MaU _ 


f Counter-Signature 
4 of Officer of 
L Customs. 


Particulars of Examination ] 
and Certificate of Shipment [* 
to be inserted here 


. Export Examining Officer. 

Pvnmimno fw Light ei men or Carmen are particularly required to give immediate notice to the Export 
take them 1 c*i 1 lc , above-mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on no account to 

take them to any other Ship than the one above-named without his permission. 
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*1. WARRANT.—Dry Good* EXCEPT TEA and TOBACCO, tor 
Home Consumption. 


Collector s No.. | Warehouse. 

Date.•. Number . 

I Month and Year 19.. 

Ship and date of importation, or | p .. 

Customs Rotation and Year ) 1 aldan 

Bonder's Name Palnay & Co. 


1 

Register l 

and Folio Numl>er aml description of Packages and Goods 

Import. 

j 

IW eight lor Duty. 

; Marks and Nos. 


1 . 

j One cask Sugar 

1 

1 • l 

s 

• 

4 

• 2 cuts. 

• 

: 

: 


Officer 

Date 


Duty 

pounds 


shillings 

Naples & Co. 

pence. 

1 Name and address of 

Duty wl : : 

3, Warwick Street 

1 Fu m paying Duty. 

Collector of Customs 


II Warehousekeeper's Order. 


To the Warehousekeeper at Glasgow 

You may deliver the undermentioned goods, provided that they 
are actually removed from the warehouse before any addition 
has been made to the duty chargeable 

Ship and date of Importation, or \ Paldan 

Customs Rotation and Year f f 


Warehouse Number 


Month and Year 



Bonder’s Name Palnav & Co 


Number and description of Packages and Goods m woids ; 

Import. ! 

Date ofr delivery, *to 
be filled in by the 
Warehousekeeper. 

Marks and Nos. t 

• 

One cask Sugar 

S i 4 



f Name of Finn . . 

1 paying Duty Officer of Customs. 


[f the Duty is 
Gross Pay- 
Receipt, this 
agiot required, 
ould be de- 

HI 

Memorandum ,o be Retained 

by Collector 

Collector's No 

Station... 

. i 

k 

a 

• 

and Date. 

t VS-S-s 
8 §■0-6 
S 8.HS 15 

Paid by ... 

. 

Description of Goods. 




£ 
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KN'TfiY OUTWARDS. 


Port of Glasgow 


f Sailing Vessel 
If ■{ or 
L Steamer. 


chip's N'arm* and Port of Registry 
If Foreign, name of Country to Master, 

wliu h she belongs 


Destination. 


• SumMU, 

Newcastle 


f Thomas 


Marseilles 


* . * .Ions. 

—^*Laat Voyage from Marseilles . 

Lying at . Newcastle 
Date of Report 


Part of inward oaf go st li on board for 


Port or Ports in the U.K , vi - 
Exportation. 


If Ship shall have i omnium ed her lading 
at any other Port, name of su< h Poit 


Brokets W. Fagan 

Address Holley Street, 


Signed 


Date of Entry . 


Men. 


Master or Agent. 


\ U;r “ (y th ; lt ,hc ,ullowln 8 ,s a of the distance m feet and inches 

11101101 laud I me Disc and upper edge of lane indicating the position of the 


between Centre 


bust Deck above it 


Second Deck above it 


Ft. 


In. 


Dated this 


day of 


19 .. 


to be .iuepte.1 .is valnfm the^mTcd Km g do°m‘ gn '’’'“'t' “ rtain a PP roved Load Line Certificates are 

'Oferpmtoii .« feSS <* ““ °‘ Shi P 0wnCT «* 
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« 

MASTER’S DECLARATION AND STORES CONTENT FOR VESSELS OUTWARDS 

WITH CARGO. 


Sailing Vessel 
Steam Vessel 


Official No. 2436 

No. of Register 4472 

Date of Registry 27/10/1902 


Rotn. No. 


Port of Newcastle 





With 

Number 

If British, Port of 

Number , 


Ship’s Name and Destination, j of 

Registry ; if Foreign,the 

of Name gf Master, j 

Passengers 
or Jroops 

, Tons. 

Country. 

Crew. • i 

Summit, 400 

Marseilles 

British, 

Glasgow 

20 l homas ! 

Without 

■ 


I, Thomas Thomas , Master of the abqye-named Vessel, 

do declare that the particulars set forth in this form are true and corieit, and that all the requirements 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts i expecting Outwaid-bound Ships have been duly complied with, • and I 
further declare that it is not intended that any coal, or other stores or goods, shall be carried as Deck 
Cargo*, and I hereby undertake that if Cleaiance is now granted and any Deck Cargo is carried, I will 
forthwith pay any further dues, whit h may become payable by reason thereof. 


I hereby nominate and appoint W. Pagan, of Holley Street, 

to be and act as my Agent in all matters relating to the Clearance of the said Ship required of me 

in that respect by the Customs Acts, holding myself lesponsiblc foi his acts in such matters. 


Signed and declared this day of 


19.. in the presence of 


T. Thomas, 


Master. 


pro Collector of Customs 
•and Excise 


Broker \V. Fagan 


Address. Holley Street 


Pate of Clearance 

* 

. Clearing 0],~icer. 


(Signed) W. Fagan 

Agent for the Master. 


(For Stores Content, see back ) 


* This portion may be deleted in the case of foreign going vessels when it is»known that deck cargo 
will be carried, and also, together with the remainder of the declaration down to the word “ thereof,'' 
so far as home trade vessels, as defined by th^ Order in Council dated 24th July, 1901, are concerned. 
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bonded and drawback 


Muster Thomas. 


STORES granted to the Ship 
for Marseilles 


Summit, 

Men 20 


Ili.mdy Oeifta 

fjjLti-.li S|'iats 

" 

Other Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Lemon Juice. 

! 

! r 

! 

r 

’ J 





2 galls. 


Tim 

Cuff tin and Clm <>' \ Cotua op 

Coffee Mixed, Roasted, and ClK oa 

Gi mind m Bond 

Chicory, Tobacco. 

Roasted in Bond. 

« 


| 

! 

Cigars 

s 

Cigarettes j Rauins Currants. 

Figs. 

Prunes and Plums 

_ 

' 

1 ; 
i 




i 

1 ! 

! 1. 



Sugar M 

•lasses Condensed Preserves, Sundry 

Milk Marmalades, A< Stigai Goods 

Playing Cauls . 

Suiplus Stores 


lb. Cav. Tobacco 
| ,, Tobacco, O.S. 

| ,, Cigars 

i ,, Cigarettes 
i gals. Spirits 
! oz. Saccharin 
| lb. Tea 
| gals 'Wine 
packs Playing 
I Cards 

and sundry Low 
, Duty Goods 


^ B —For use t* London or at other Ports where applicable. 
S Oft 1 


Store Clerk. 
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Port of Newcastle 


VICTUALLING BILL. 

Granted Number ( 


Bonded and Drawback Stores in the Summit 

Master for Marseilles 

Men 20 Without Passengers or Troops 

400 Tons 


. — -y !■ * . . ....... 

Net Quantities taken on Board. 


/ Hum . 

I Brandy 
1 Geneva 
J Whiskey 
Gin 

Other Spirits, not sweetened 
British Spirits, sweetened 
Foreign Spirits, sweetened 

Wine 

Beer, Foreign .. 
fteer (for Di awback) 

Lemon Juice 
Tea 

Cotfee .. 

,, Roasted (for Drawback) 

Cocoa .. 

„ Paste 



gall. 


lb” 

cwt. 

lb. 


Chicory, Roasted and Ground, m Bond 
Coffee & Chicory, Mixed. Roasted & Ground, in Bond 
Tobacco (for Drawback) 

,, Cavendish or Negro Head 
,, Other Sorts 


Cigars 
Cigarettes 
Raisins .. 

Currants 

Digs. 

Prunes .. 

Plums 
Sugar .. 

Molasses 
Condensed Milk 
Preserves, (Marmalade, 
Playing Cards 
Sundry Sugar Goods ., 
Surplus Stores.. 


Ac) 



do7 pa< k. 
. cwt. 


2 galls. 


vtir 




pro 

Collector, 

Examined 

19 

IF. lagan, 

Broker. 

Cleared 


9 * 




Holley Street, 

Residence. 
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Note.—V essels carrying Passengers, though clearing in Ballast, are liable to Light Dues. 
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JUSTEB’S declaration and stores content for 

OUTWARDS IN BALLAST. 


[CUS 


S.nlmg Vessel 
Steam Vesv 1 


Official No. 

No of Register 
Date of Registry 


Rotn. No. 


Pot t of 


Ship's f^unc and Destination lonnagc 


Knott • 
< Bremen 


250 


If British Port of 
Registry ; if Foreign, 
the Country 

Number 

of 

Crew 

Name of Master. , 

With or 
without 
Passengers 
or Troops. 

British, 

25 

Lton 

Without 

London 




, Master of the above-named vessel, do declaro 


that the nuiais vt (.nth m tins form me true .xml correct; that there is not on board, nor will be 
taken on boa,.1 the sanl Ship at tins Port, any Goods, Wares, or Merchandize whatever except such 
Stores and Provisions as are necessary for the use of the said Ship and the People on board thereof 
during tlm said Voyage and that all the requirements of the Merchant Shipping Acts respecting Outward- 
bound ships have been duly complied with 

I hereby n^ruiial* and appoint R Gobe, of Mincing Avenue, | £§-2 

" alters relating to the clearance of the said Ship required of r -x 


to be and act as my Lt: *nt in all m. 
mo iu that respect by the Customs Vt- 


holding myself responsible for his acts in such matters. J 

James Eton Master 


2 5S 

£ 0 " 


Signed and declared this day of 

19 ., m the presence of 
pro Collector of Customs and Exuse 


(Signed) 


R. Gobe 

Agent for the Master. 


I cettify that the following is a cormt statement of the distance in feet and inches between Centre 
Maximum Load Line Disc and upper edge of Line indicating the position of the 


Fn st Dei It above it 


Second Deck above it 


Fret 


Indies 


Feet. Inches. 


Dated this 


day of 


19... 


Master. . 


Non? —In the case of Colonial and Foreign Vessels, certain approved Load Line Certificates are to 
be accepted as valid in the United Kingdom. 


Last voyage fiom 
Station where'Ship lying 


with Cargo i Delete the words 
in Ballast > inapplicable. 


Name and Address ot Broket 


D * t0 of 'Tcurunce .‘.Clearing Officeu 

(For Stoics Content, see bat k.) 
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BONDED A1JD DRAWBACK STORES granted to the Ship Knott 

Master J. Eton for Bremen Men 25 

Passengers Troops 



Rum t Brandy. 

Geneva ; 

British Spirits 

Other Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Lemon Juice. 






1 cask 

• 



Coffee and Chicot y, * 

Tea. I Coffee. Mixed, Roasted and Cocoa, or Chicory, j Tobacco. 

Ground in Bond Cocoa Paste Roasted in Bond.; 




2 lbs. 


Cigars 


Cigarettes 


Raisins 


Currants 


Figs. 


Prunes and Plums 


Sugai 


Molasses, Condense* 1 
Milk 


Preserves, 
Mat malades, 
&< 


j Sundry 
Sugar 
: Goods 


Playing 

Cards. 


Surplus Stores. 


lb. Cav. Tobacco 
,, Tobacco, O S 
„ Cigars 
,, Cigarettes 
Gals Spirits 
Oz. Saccharin 
lb Tea 
Gals. Wine 
Packs Playing 
Cards 

andSundry Low 
puty'Goods 


Ballast No. 


.Store Clerk. 


N.B .— For use in London or at other Ports where applicable. 
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ion^uiu|*tion. a Ii«ht blue warrant is used, and 
for wet goods for home consumption a white 
warrant is reputed, slightly different from the 
form given above Goods may also be removed 
for re warehousing at another plate bor this 
purpose a green warrant is used 
At the time the goods are warehoused, a close 
examination of them is made bv the Customs 
otfmals, tests being taken and quantity ascertained 
(lexranre of Ships. All vessels, whethci British 
oi foreign, with < argo or in ballast, must, before 
leaving lor any foreign port, be Geared outwards. 

With Cut'll fhe documents (entry outwards, 
mast< i‘s d'tfirafion outwards and vittualling bill), 
together with jei(pit note, which is left on board 
by the Customs when they fiave as- ertamed that all 
the inward <argo has been disihargid, are set ured 
from the Custom House On pages 50f>, S()7 and 
are fa- similes pt entry outwards, mastei's 
detlaratnm ovtw«ut|s, and victualling bill 

ilr- master's ilqcl.ii.it ion outwards is signed by 
the agent appointed by the master for tleaiauce 
purposes; and all partn ulars of bonded stores 
(dutiable goods tor tonsuinption on board), if any, 
are stated on the bat k in the spares allotted for 
the put pose, the reverse of this foim is shown 
on p. 508. 

The same p.utit ulars are shown on the vit t ualhng 
bdl also, to whi. h must be attadied a .small paste¬ 
board tard. 1 Ins must be affixed in the manner 
required by tliQ. Custt ms. When the Collet tor of 
Customs has satisfied hut self that all the dues, et< 
lor which the ship is liable, have been paid and’ 
that the particulars of the ship, as stated on the 
various forms, tally with the ship’s legister, a 
dearante label stamped with the name of the n’oi t 
and date ot dearante is attached to the afore¬ 
mentioned pasteboard .aid by the t ollector 

n lUilla.l Ships may be termed as being in 
when without .aigo or l.i.l. n „„| v with slate 
tlulk, cl, or returned empties upon who], ,f 
H- fitoMsItliat in, height c.triu'd 1 ho Vo 

, f togrthn with ,|,e Masters 

M7.r iwf .. . »’«■"" ™ 

Ihc latte, this time,it must he signed ) >v Mjsll . r 

, ' w !' tl ‘“ [’ r, 'seni e ot the uillei tor ,,( 

l istouts | I,-inner , m „t also answer ( Vl rb UK 

inwT 1 I '!"■ ldtll, ''de ‘h'stiiiatnm of 

. , ' ' ,l u bonded stores aie returned the 

Mlflipi";: .'111! MiKins taken out l,v t r , 

lHSi:mo"T ... . . 

to t!,'^ t i ’ , ' rn, "- ,,,n i ‘* - ,u i- '■» *h^ 

nmV - O-moms I*okm\li 

name used tommonly for catechu 

v' ' ; --v- 

dm ' f 1 ‘‘litre of the m.imifiu tun- bu t C.Vi V'’" 
nwn V* and the United States -ni. „ K . ' C,T ' 

petitors with H,inland ,,, J nuw stlon R 

the trade of Sheme! I h 1, mark, ' ts . and 

js:wssi 

l-reiuh towns en-Meed ,n , ' n 11,r 1 h 'cf 

ftv r,y ^ 

K-'ntsdtei I, Snhl. and Schmalkaklen S ° hn8 ™' 


CY PRlSs.— This is an old French legal expres¬ 
sion, which means “ as nearly*as possible." It is 
met with most frequently when the carrying out 
of the terms of a trust is in question. If it is not 
possible to do this absolutely, as the donor of 
the trust funds has directed, the court has power 
to direct that the trust'shall be carried out cy prts 
or as nearly as it can be so as to meet the wishes 
of the donor. 

CYPRUS.—This, the most eastern and the third 
largest Mediterianean island, was nominally a port 
of the Turks until November, 1914, when it was 
formally annexed to the British Empire The 
government is administered by a High Commissioner 
aiding under the Colonial Office, assisted by a 
Legislative Council of 18 members—6 official and 
1- elected Its area is .1,584 square miles, and its 
population, inainlv Greeks, number about 300 000 
dhe extreme length of Cyprus is 140 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 61 miles. Ranges of mountains 
edge the island on the north and south, shutting 
off moisture from the long interior plain called the 
Mesorea, There arc no rivers worthy of the name 
and its few lakes, the largest of which are Larnaka 
and Limasol, are dry m summer, and yield large 
supplies of salt. 'I he cutting down of the forests 
which once largely covered the island, left the lime¬ 
stone hillsides bare and unfertile, and rendered the 
ilimate dner, Cyprus is essentially agricultural. 
Ihc chief products are wheat, barley, vetches 
olives dates, salt, cotton, grapes, carobs, fruits' 

Hmses' m i chcese - W001 ’ *'»>«. sugar, and sesame. ■ 
IIoiscs, mules, cattle, asses, sheep, and goats are 
reared. Sponge fishing is carried on in the Mediter- 
to 3 ,?' Locusts, one of the great drawbars 
" b( ™ successfully dealt with 

mmht h . dlrCCt,on ' and the evil effects of 
drought are being mitigated by the practice of 



irrigation. Gypsum and marble are found in 
a " d c °PPf “iuiug. for which the island 
was m ancient rimes famous, has commenced again 
Most trade ,s done with the United Kingdom. The 
poits include cereals, carobs, wine, cotton, raisins 
Si k cocoons, hides, skins, wool, cheese, vetches 
animals, fruit, and vegetables. The princioai 
imports are textiles, tobacco, rice, iron and copper 
RMds, petroleum, Colonial produce, timb«r, uj 

cenrialpLi 1 ; 8 ' 000 ’' ° apita1 ' Stands on *hT 
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Larnaha (10,000), in open roadstead on the south 
coast, is the principal commercial centre and outlet; 
and 

Famagousta, on the east coast, possesses the only 
harbour that could be made to accommodate large 
ships. 

There is a regular despatch of mails every Friday 
to Cyprus. The distance is about 3,000 miles, and 
the time of transit eight days. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. —Uplcr the new arrange¬ 
ment of the map of Central Europe after the 
conclusion of the Great War, 1914-18, a new state 
was carved out 6f a portion of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and has now become known 
as Czecho-Slovakia. It comprises what were the 
provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, a portion of Silesia, 
and a part of Western llungaiy The whole terri¬ 
tory has an area of about 60,000 square miles, and 
the population is estimated at from 13 to 14 millions, 
of whom 2$ millions are Germans Ihe Czechs 
and the Slovaks, who give their name in combmat ion 
to the country, are both members of the Slavonic 
race, ami have in the past been subjected to much 
oppression on the part of the Austrians and Hun¬ 
garians. The form of government is republican, 


and no doubt there is a period of prosperity before 
the people when they have settled down. 

It will be noticed that Czecho-Slovakia has no 
direct access to the sea. Its principal industries 
are agricultural, wheat, potatoes, suga. beet, and 
hops forming the chief crops The forests are also 
a valuable source of wealth. Amongst its industries 
may be noted dyeing and calico printing, woollens, 
chemicals, and porcelain manufactures. Bohemia is 
noted for its glass and also for its beer. 

The capital of the new republic is Prague, which 
has a population of about 500,000. It stands at 
the head of the navigation of the Moldau. Its 
manulactuies include hardware, textiles, and glass. 
It is an old university town, and the city hasfjgurccL 
prominently in European history 

Drilnn (140,000), is famous for its woollen 
manulactuies. • 

• 

Pilsen (100,000), a great weaving centre, «has 
also manulactuies ot textiles and iron goods. 

Pressburg (90,000), commands the Carpathian 
Gate. Its manufactures include dynamite, 
machine! y, spirits, and flour milling 

The seat of the government is at Prague. 



33—(^435) 
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i tin following abbrevia- 
v i ( -<Ui ii , iltnan w>) 


II>.iy I'ook 
f-V!) I >.i v > .(IN r Dale 

D I’ li, l>< posit l\iv. Hook 

I > K. piposil Knnpt 

|)/\ Kivs iilt< i Sit;lit 

Dbk ,* [ >1 .iwlt.tt 1< 

!><!». • 1 >< Ik ntuu ’ 

Dlt, I halt 

I Ms , I >i.« t , i >iv minf 
I>iv , I>ividcnd 

l>o!s, Doll,us 

Di , Debtoi 

I >/n D.i\ -> .ifli i 'split 

D/W Doi k \\ .iii.int 

haiiox i;\. i iu:\< ii. {'sec huv, j 

DAKTVLOS.*— (Stt 1 ‘oki KiN Wtu.iirs and 
Mi Asriifs-CiKi >(!•) 

l> V>l \<lKS. \ll I \|l(''MO!| t|s <| to I l|], 
!><•• uni ary < nmpens.ttmn wlu« h may be awarded m 

I, 'K.il prnu'nlnifS Jii a |,nsmi (mi ,,n injury he haa 
suitJiiifa 1, Ildar in liaison or to fils [imnurty, by 
reason of soma .a t or omission of another poison 
Ihc objei t of I he lomts m auanlmy dauiayes is 
lo put I ha injnusl prison in as garni a p„.,,f lon s„ 
fur as mourn , an do if, as lie would have hern 

II, the .a toi default i (impl.iimsl of had not ... 

and, in some few . ases, lo pumst, f he wionedoer' 
ft is obvious dial (Ins idea! of pcs ,in,ary , onmensa- 

' i 11 " 1 "; a! wars be n en uoporxfjnafePa attaint'd ■ 
(or example, if is altruist impossible to niensuie pam 
and S,Ihe,in- in pounds, ylullmys, and peine and 

1,0 ">.•yanaderjrmlely.nompense'say 

ymnifi dnldieu who .deputed of a parent's 

and afle. tion by leusnn ,,[ ,„i .undent due to the 
ot-ddyeme pi the delend.mt thus ,f ,s that m 
many iasms damages lannot ben lull counalent 

the h' Td iT * ' ’ ,tn '! rn(l d n, simt tins, and also 

lj ,' lhj( •«> inmred person ou K lit not , , 

,U T ' ;UU ; ■> (->”'•( ->t of Hie m„i, bmond 
what is ,,, ,u,d nasonable under all flu- urilim- 

-tun rs the law lats dnt«i a number of rules to 

cannot abvats be applied thcsc n,l< ' s 

1’uh ^ 

tetr ri'rviir M 

of a hro.it h th.w ' , be l uul respect 

assessed'by the eomt .^"prospective 


damages" are those awarded to a plaintiff in 
respect of loss anticipated, but not yet actually 
experienced , " exemplary damages " are such as 
take into account either a sentimental injury to 
the* plaintiff oi the necessity of punishing a wilful 
wrongdoer —in the latter case they are sometimes 
called “ vindictive damages " ; “ nominal damages" 
and " contemptuous damages ” are other expressions 
which explain themselves 
In the event of a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note being dishonoured, the damages recoverable 
m icspect thereof are expressly declared to be 
liquidated damages, and include the amount named 
on the instrument, interest thereon, and the expenses 
of noting a piotcst Exemplary damages can only 
be given m one form of action for breach of con- 
tr.u t, viz , .m action for breach of a promise to 
m.ury, but they are frequently awarded in actions 
of tort, when the defendant’s conduct has been 
paitnulaily impropei, or dishonourable, or illegal. 
If, however, the plaintiff has given provocation, he 
will not be entitled to exemplary damages 
Of the vat ions classes of damages mentioned 
above, the most impoitant distinction is that 
between liquidated and unliquidated damages. In 
many conlrai Is the parties themselves fix the com¬ 
pensation or amount of damages to be paid by the 
one who fails to carry out his part of the contract, 
and sometimes the vety nature of the contact 
determines the amount, dims, in a contract for the 
sale of goods at a certain puce, the failure of the 
puichaser to pay the price entitles the seller to 
sue him toi it , Ihe pi ice, then, is reeoveied as liqui¬ 
dated damages Hut if, in such a contract, the 
seller fails to deliver the goods, the buyer's claim is 
for unliquidated damages, viz, such a sum as 
repiesents the loss he has sustained by reason of 
the non-delivery, If he could have bought the same 
goods elsewhere at the same or a less price, then 
his at tual damage is nil, and all he can recover is 
nominal damages, often estimated at a farthing or 
a shilling, foi the bicach of the contract. If, how¬ 
ever, lie has to pay a higher price for similar goods, 
then his measuie of damages will be the difference 
between the two prn es, plus compensation for 
inconvenient e and trouble. Hut in such a contract 
the parties may have said that such and such a 
sum is U) be paid on broach as agreed and liqui¬ 
dated damages, then the injured party will be 
entitled to recover the agreed sum, even though it 
may be more than the actual loss he has sustained, 
unless the . ourt, on inquiring into the circum¬ 
stances is of opinion that the agreed sum, though 
called liquidated damages, is really in the nature 
of a penalty, for if this is so, payment of the full 
penal sum will not be enforced unless the actual 
daipages sustained amount to such ^ sum It is for 
the judge to decide whether a mentioned sum is a 
penalty or liquidated damages, and the bioad test 
to be applied is: Is it a genuine anticipation bv 
the parties of the loss which they contemplated 
would result from a breach of the contact, or is 
{t a sum imposed as security for the due perform¬ 
ance of the contract ? If it is the former, the court ' 
wiil not interfere, and the sum will be recoverable 
as liquidated damages; if it is the latter, it will 
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be regarded as a- penalty and be relieved against. 
The law leans against penalties. 

It is not always necessary for a plaintiff to prove 
actual tangible loss, or the existence of a possibility 
of loss, in order that he may be entitled to recover 
damages from the defendant. Every breach of 
contract, and every wrongful act or omission, with 
some small exceptions to be presently considered, 
give rise to a ilaun for damages, and nominal 
damages maV in any sue h case fie awarded, although 
no actual loss has been or will be sustained Unless 
the amount of the damages has been fixed by Act 
of Parliament, as is done in some special cases, 
or has been agreed to by the paities, the amount 
to be awarded in any case is within the disoctmn 
of the judge and jury trying the case, and that 
discretion must be exercised in conformity with 
the following rules which govern the assessment of 
damages— 

(1) Damages must be assessed once and foi all. 
A plaintiff must sue for and recover all his damages 
in one action, whether they be for actual, future, 
or contingent loss, and having ome sued to judg¬ 
ment a defendant in respect of a partnuku cause 
of action, he cannot bring a second action against 
the same defendant for any loss ansing out of the 
same cause of action which lias not maletialtsed at 
the time judgment was given in the first action, or 
which has, for some reason or another, not been 
taken into account in the prior proceedings Where, 
however, a cause of action is continuing, that is, 
arises afresh from every repetition or e very day's 
continuance of the wrong complained of, an action 
may be brought for damages as and when they 
au rue, if the < uuso of action continues, after the 
assessment of damages in any particular case 

(2) When damages have* to be assessed by the 
court oi jury, that is, when they are not merely 
nominal, or statutory, or agreed, only such damages 
can be awarded as flow naturally fiom the act oi 
default complained of, and a:e cithet the direct 
consequence therefrom or weic contemjdated by 
the parties as a consequence thereof. Loss not 
within this limitation is said to be too iemote, and 
cannot be recovered If a plaintiff could reason¬ 
ably have prevented any part of the loss he has 
suffered* such loss as might have been averted by 
him cannot be regarded as the direct consequence 
of the cletendant’s act or omission. These lules are 
sometimes described togethci as " the measure of 
damages," by which is meant the standard of 
calculation by which the* damages are to be assessed. 

The doc trine of remoteness may be best explained 
by an illustration In the leading case on the sub¬ 
ject, Hadley v lUnenduh, 1854, 8 Lx 841, the* 
plamulfs, who wetc nulleis, entrusted the defend¬ 
ants, who were carriers, with a mill-shaft to be 
clehveieel to ttic* null, tin* carrieis' sen art being 
informed that the shaft must be sent at once as the 
mill was stopped foi waul of it Owmg to tin- 
defendants' neglect, the shaft was not <ti hvered 
at the prop t time, and tie. mill was '•< >pp <1 for 
seveial days in consequence The plaintn. Inouglit 
an action to recover damages lor tin delay in 
delivery, and sought to me lude in the damages the 
loss of profits caused by tne stoppage oi the mill, 
but it was held that they could not do so, as the mere 
noticc^to t lie defendants' servant was not suflir^nt 
to make the loss of profits damages that might 
reasonably be expected to flow from the breach of 
the contract of carriage In another case, British 
Columbia Saw Mill s v Nettleship, 1888, L.R. 


3 CP. 499, the* law was stated as being that the 
knowledge of the special circumstances must bo 
brought home to the party sought to be charged, 
under such cncumstances that he must know that 
the person he contracts with, reasonably believes 
that he accepts the contract with the special 
conditions, the application of the rule to actions 
of tort is somewhat dilleient One who commits 
a wrongful act is responsible for the ordinary 
consequences which are likely to occur; but, 
geneiallv speaking, lie is not liable for damage 
which is not the natmal or ordmarx con¬ 
sequence, unless it is shown that he knows or has 
reasonable means of knowing that consequences 
not usually resulting from the act are, by res^on 
of some existing cause, likely to intei vene so as to 
< ause damage In a well-known case, the defendant’s 
servant washed down a carf in his master's yard. 
In the ordinary way the water shot Id have passed 
down the gutter to the drain ; but the weatfter was 
fiostv, and flic chain was frozen over, so that the 
watei could not get awav, and stood in the yard 
until it froze. Plaintiff's horse slipped on the ice 
so formed and broke its leg. T lie defendant did 
not know of the obstruction in the chain, and it 
was held that the injury to the horse was not such 
a consequence as he should reasonably have 
expected as a consequent c of the washing of the 
van In anothei case the defendant had made an 
untrue statement about the plaintiff, the words 
used not being actionable in themselves, and the 
plaintiff endeavoured to piove as damages the fact 
that m consequence of the slander a third person 
had iefused to employ her. It was held tnat as 
the words used would not natuially lead to such 
a refusal to employ, the damages weie too remote 
Another factor to be consideied in connection 
with remoteness is whether the original act or 
omission complained of was the real cause of the 
injury, oi was theie some intervention of a third 
person without which the damage would not^iave 
followed. A good example of this distinction was 
seen in an action against a railway company for 
damage done to a gai den by reason of an engine 
falling down an embankment into the garden, 
where it was held that the company weic liable for 
the damage done by the engine, but not for that 
caused by the crowds of people who came to see 
the engine in the gaidcn. JJut wljcj^c the conduct 
of the third person was itself a direct consequence 
of the original misconduct, or the damage followed 
by reason of animals following their natural instincts, 
the original wrongdoer will be responsible for all 
Whoie, however, a contingency supervenes upon 
the act complained of, damages cannot be given in 
respect of the contingency If a man travelling by 
train to take part in a competition is injured, the 
jiny in assessing damages for the injury must not 
take into account the possible loss of the prize. 
But where a seller of goods fails to deliver them, 
and the bmyer cannot purchase similar goods in 
the marker; the latter is entitled to recover as 
damages the value of the goods to him at the date 
when delivery should have been made, and such 
value may include the pH>fits fie would have made 
on a contract to re-sell already entered into, whether 
the original seller knew of such contract or not. 
If the buyer has already paid the price, the measure 
of damages for non-delivery is the value of the 
goods at the time of the trial. By the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893 (see Sale of Goods), it is provided that 
where a buyer refuses to accept goods the property 
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in which has passed to him, the seller may recover 
the agreed pine* though there has been no delivery, 
or may sue for d.urugrs, the measure of which will 
he the difference between the contract price and 
the m.nket pin* .it the dati when aueptance 
ought to have be< u nude If the properly has not 
passed, the l.itf* i i> the only remedy open to the 
•elkr l*ur the imasure of damage, for breai h of 
warr.inlv see Wahm'.iii s nni, ( ondiiions 
W hen- ,i lamer due, not d<hv<r goods m proper 
tune. •>! if In mghgentl) Ioms or damages them, 
the mi .nun of d.mugi •> will he tin true value of 
the goods, film any furt he i damages naturally 
resulting from tin* l>ua<h of (ontr.ut In a claim 
by,a pas^-ngei f.n personal injuries, the measure of 
damages will m« hide the medn al and other expenses 
is of time, his inability to continue 
upotion, or to earn an income 
ably *•*< ceding what lie has made 

• - - ..si-ncl cajiai lty for the enjoyment 

of life, and the pain and sulfeung he has had to 
endure lhef.u 11 h.u hr* has already ie< eivrd money 
under a poln v of msuian-c must not be taken into 
a< (mint in iedu< lion of damages In an a< lion under 
Lord Cainpbiil’s Ait, brought for the benefit of 
the family of a person who has been killed m an 
Muileiu, only tin: a. tu.il Jits umary loss suffered 
7 t,w < Jinil y m question tin In* ionstdered and the 
il.urtaRrs must In .al.ul.ited m reference to a 
reasonable exportation < p,sumary l.enelit from 
the rontirmani o of the „fe, without considering 
mere possibilities of future advantages, or the enef 
.anseil by tile death b 

0, iasionally, it may be that a neison may suffer 
damage owing to the a, t of another, and yet have 
no right to iniivcr damages m rcspoi t theieuf 
naiise what (hat ofher las done a not a viola-’ 
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grown m various parts of the wcfld. It is a small, 
purple or yellow, oval variety of the common plum’ 
and is mueh used for making preserves. 

DANDELION.— A composite plant flourishing in 
all temperate regions. It owes its name - dent de 
lion, lion's tooth—to the jaggedness of its leaves. 
Its milky juice is useful in medicine as a tonic and 
in disorders of the liver. The <!ned root is some- 
funes used to adulterate coffee or as a substitute 
for it. flic leaves arc sometimes eaten either cooked 
or hn a salad. 

DANDY NOTE. — I his is the name given to a 
delivery order from the Custom House, which 
ietjuests the warehouse officer to deliver to the 
searcher veitain bonded or drawback goo<Ts named 
therein, when they are required for exportation or 
for shi|>s stores. The document is filled in by the 
exporter, and afterwards passed at the office of 
the Comptroller of Accounts. To the dandy note 
there is often attached what is called a “ pricking 

n °liWnv mi f rv 7 , as a shipping order for goods. 

DANDY ItOLL. — this is a roller which is used m 
111 * manufacture of jajier, and is inserted after the 
pap,*'* jiulji has jassed over the first press roll 
It*, function is important in that it inserts the 
mark so universally employed in the mams 
1 ° ,h " 1 t ’ rltrr c, ass of writing paper, and 

more particularly m bank notes, securities, and 
l>os..ii;i* Stamp paji.f, In normal times large 
mimbeis of such rolls an* annually exported to all 
m b ll ' V ° rll ,\r ,he Kingdom has 

'.f 

DAmiEKous BUILDINGS. —The legislation c„^ 
en,mg dangerous structures is first to be found m 
the I owns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847. If anv 

si " f an M Wa “ lb ' ons,d< ™ 1 10 >« ■" a ruinous 
• ate. and dangerous to passengers, or to the occu- 

,st ■ ,,u. 8 ° t Url " g bulUta « s ’ a hK » d ° r fence 
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nOte e must be given to the owner. A notice must 
also be put upon a conspicuous part of the premises 
1 "■ note e must require the owner, or occupie to 

mmVbeT' fI Ure ' or repair th " Premises/There 
■' ist be no delay in attending to the notice other- 
W,se two justices of the peace, at the request of the 
town or distill t surveyor, will order the work to be 

"ff he 1 'fl, I f t! r' 0WWr ° r occu P ier fads to do 
, !•' ° d to do, tile authorities will do the. 

work, and will charge him therewith If necessary 
■bsties, will be levied on Ins goods. ^ 
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stand m!r ,e |“, 1 T'"' 'l tho da "S«ous building 

owner * ' or , A ’ " ,;lke compensation to the 
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or enclosed. (The penalty as before.) All the above 
regulations are embodied in the Public Health Act, 
1875. 

The Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, created 
district surveyors for London, whose duty it is to 
supervise all dangerous buildings, and they may 
enter upon' and inspect ail such structures at all 
reasonable times. Dangerous stiuctures must be 
surveyed and reported upon; if the report is 
unfavourable, the dangerous structure must be 
dealt with as already explained. If the structure 
is dangerous to its inmates, a justice of the peace 
may order them to be removed from it. 

If there is a dispute between the owner and the 
local authority in the metropolis, the same may be 
referred to arbitration. The London Building Act, 
1894, enacts that where a building is ruinous, or so 
dilapidated as to be unfit for use, or where from 
neglect it is prejudicial to the surrounding property 
and the neighbours, justices of the peace may order 
the owner to take down, repair, or lebuild such 
neglected structure, or to fence in the ground on 
which it stands. 

DANGEROUS GOODS. —Those who have to do 
with dangeious goods, whether by way of manu¬ 
facture, storage, carnage, or sale, are under special 
liabilities, imposed by the law, to safeguard the 
public. The manufacture of certain cpisses of them, 
e.g., gunpowder and explosives, has been regulated 
by statute, and to manufatturo them elsewheie 
than on premises duly authorised is an offence 
visited with severe penalties (See Gunpowder 
and Kx plosives ) Apart, however, fiom statute, 
it is lawful for a man to manufactuie and store on 
ins land any substance he pleases, howevei danger¬ 
ous. lie mints, however, this liability by so doing, 
that, if some mischance causes the dangerous goods 
to escape and do injury to a third party, the owner 
becomes liable in damages, though he lias taken all 
possible precautions : for it is a well-settled lulc of 
law that if a person brings on to his premises any¬ 
thing whuh will do damage if it escapes, he must 
keep it m at his peul, e g , if and is stored and 
escapes, doing damage to adjoining propelty, the 
owner will be held responsible without proof of any 
negligent e The liability of a person handing goods 
to a earner, or selling them, is more stringent, for 
if a man entrusts to a carrier goods which he knows 
to be dangerous, it is his duty to warn the carrier 
of their nature, and if he does not, and injury results, 
he will be held responsible. Nor is it necessary that 
the injuiy should be occasioned to the carrier him¬ 
self, for the duty to take care exists towauls all 
persons to whom the earner, relying or. care being 
taken, may deliver the goods as fit and proper to 
be dealt with in the way in which it was the inten¬ 
tion of the parties that the ongmal contractor 
should himself deal with them. So, in a case where 
the defendant employed a railway can ter to lorward 
for him by lail a carboy of nitric acid, without dis¬ 
closing to him the dangerous nature of its i o’i tents , 
and the carnet delivned it to the pl.r . ill, the 
servant of ar other carrier, to cany it bv m*i, and 
the plaintiff, ignorant of the contents of the c arboy, 
carried it on his shoulder fiom one van to another, 
and while he was so doing, fiom some unexplained 
cause, the carboy buist, and the contents injured 
him, tie defendant w'as held liable. The carnage 
■> of dangerous goods has also been dealt with t>y 
statute, for the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, (a similar provision as to tramways being 
contained in the Tramways Act, 1870), requires 


persons sending by railway any aquafortis, oil of 
vitriol, gunpowder, lucifer matches, or other goods 
of a dangerous nature, to mark distinctly on the 
outside of the packages the natuie of the goods, or 
to give notice in writing of the nature of the goods 
to the servants of the company with whom they 
are left. Contravention ot these provisions with 
guilty knowledge renders offenders liable to forfeit 
£20 to the Company for each offence. 

By the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, no vessel is 
to carry dangerous goods (which term is defined to 
mean aquafortis, oil of vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gun¬ 
powder, luciler matches, nitro-glycenne, petioleum, 
explosives within the Explosives Act, 1875, and 
any other goods which arc of a dangerous nature), 
unless their natuie and the particulats*are dis¬ 
tinctly marked on the outsido of the package con¬ 
taining them. Severe penalties aie imposed for 
breach of these provisions, afid also for sending or 
attempting to send dangerous goods with a false 
description, or falsely <les« lifting the sender or 
caruei thereof. As legards the sale of dangerous 
goods, a purchaser who has been injured by goods 
which he has purchased, and which have pioved 
to be in fact dangeious. has ftequently a lcmedy 
in pursuance of a wananty implied by the bale of 
Goods A( t, 1893. Quite apart iiom warranty, how¬ 
ever, d the purchaser can .show that he was 
ignoiant of the dangerous nature of the goods, 
while the seller knew ot it and dpi not warn him, 
he can recovci damages in toil, foi the omission to 
wain him is regarded as negligence. A question 
sometimes auses—Can a thud pci son, into whose 
hands the goods come, sue. the original seller ? It 
is clear that no action wall lie in contract, for no 
one can sue on a contract who is not a party to it, 
but an action may sometimes be maintained in 
tort. Thus, where the defendant, a chemist, had 
sold to a man hair wash, knowing it to be intended 
for use by the man's wife, and the wash proved to 
be injurious, and caused injury to the wife, sho*was 
held to have a good cause of action against the 
chemist, on the ground that he was under a duty 
towards her—for whose use, as he knew, the article 
was bought—fo use ordinary skill and care in com¬ 
pounding it In an American case, a drug dealer 
sold to a chemist belladonna, a poison, by mistake 
for dandelion, a useful drug, lhe chemist sold it 
to a country doctor, who in turn sold it to a patient, 
whose wife was rendeicd danger cRiJly ill, Sind it 
was held that "the patient was entitled to sue the 
drug dealer, i he liability of those who sell, or give 
away, dangerous goods may, in fact, be summed 
up in the words of Lord Esher : “ When one person 
supplies goods or machinery or the like for the pur¬ 
pose of their being used by another poison under 
such < ireumstanc os that any one of ordinary sense 
would, if they thought, recognise at once that, 
unless he used ordinary c are and skill with regard 
to the < ondition of the thing supplied or the mode 
of supplying it, there will be clanger or injury to the 
person or property of him for whose use the thing 
i*? supplied, and who is to use it, a duty arises to 
use oi dinary caie and skill as to the condition or 
manner of suppb ing sucl^ tiling, and for a neglect 
of such ordinary care and skill whereby injury 
happens, a legal liability arises to be enforced by 
an a< tkm for negligent c " 

DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES.— Any person 
who shall cause a child under fourteen years old to 
take part m a public performance must be very 
careful. The Childrens Dangerous Performance 
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and, when dried, are ground foi future use, while 
those not lequired for home consumption are 
exported, the < hief exporting countries being Egypt, 
Turkey, and Morocco. Rope is made from the fibre 
of the date palm, and its sap yields a sugar used in 
India, ami also an intoxicating drink. Varieties of 
this palm are now found on the western coast of 
the United States and also in China. 

DATK PLUM.- —A tree of the ebony order, valu¬ 
able tor its fruit and its bark. The latter is used in 
me<h< me in cases of choleia and diarrhoea. The 
ulible yellow fiuit has an agreeable taste, and is 
also useful as the source of certain fermented drinks. 

DATING FORWARD. —In ceitam transactions 
for various leasons the tiue date of a document is 
not always inserted, but some date ahead is fixed 
upon by the patties, and the doc.umont is then 
supposed to speak trom that date. Thus, a bill or 
a cheque is often dated foiwaid, or post-dated, 
and the* same thing is sometimes done with regard 
to an invoice for goods 'i he exact legal position of 
the pa ities in such a c ase is only ascertained when 
the date a< tually aruves 

RA\. I he pei km 1 of twenty-four hours, generally 
undeistood, in the fust instance, to signify the time 
between midnight upon two successive days. 'J he 
law takes no notice of the fiaction of a day If, 
Iheiefoie, a in lain thing cannot be done up to a 
<ntam day, the whole of the day must be allowed 
Tims, n nt is due upon a fixed day, but no distress 
(</v) ran be levied until the succeeding day, t.e , 
the whole of the day upon which it is due inust be 
allowed to pass Similarly, when days of grace are 
to be c ale ulated m c onnec turn with the payment of 
bills <>f ex. bange, no action can be taken on the lull 
until the third day of giace has passed On the 
othci hand, when a (lung may be supposed to 
happen at anv lime dining the day, it is not neces¬ 
sity to wait loi the whole peuod to pass '11ms, a 
man completes his twenty-fust year upon the day 
pnor lo the twenty-fust anmveisaiy of Ins bnth. 
hoi all legal purposes this completion is effecled at 
the fust moment of the day, and, consequently, a 
ni.m may be, in law, of age, nearly two whole days 
befote he has .u tually lived for twenty-one yeais 
DA\ ROOK. —In the article Books of Account, 
a full description is given of this, and it is only 
necessan here to state that the name is often 
applied, though not eonectly so, to the waste 
book, that m which the daily transactions of a 
easiness are ice ended In tiue book-keeping, it 
Mgmlie*- the sales book, in which the sales on credit 
.ue set out in cluonologn al older. The name has 
also somctinus been given to the invoice book, 
i e , the book m which all credit purchases are set 
out 

DAYLIGHT SAVING.- -About the year 1907 the 
late Mi William Willett advocated the scheme 
ol advancing tin* clock by an hour during the 
summer months, m order that the public might 
have the enjoyment of an additional daily period 
ot daylight Aftci many years' discussion, an Act 
was passed in 1916—the Summer Time Act—by 
which the principle was adopted subject to Royal 
1 loclamation. In 1917, upon a prescribed date, 
Uu* clock was advanced by olVe hour, and the 
noimal time restored at a later dale. This practice 
was fo n °wed m 1918 and 1919, and is to be repeated 
ii i whou a ” Act is likely to be passed which* 
will make the change an annual one without the 
necessity of any intervention by way of Royal 
1 ioclatpation or otherwise. The principle of 
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daylight saving lius now been adopted by the 

► majority of nations. 

BAYS OF GRACE. —A bill of exchange that is 
drawn payable on demand becomes due directly it 
is presented. Again, a bill which is expressed to be 
payable at sight, or on presentation, or when no 
time for payment is fixed, is on the same footing 
When, however, a bill is expressed to be payable at a 
certain number of days after sight, or after demand, 
or after presentation, or after the happening of a 
certain specified event which is certain to take 
place, the holder must present the bill to the 
acceptor and get the date of the acceptance 
appended. The time for payment is call ulated from 
the date of acceptance , but in these cases, just as 
in those where a bill is drawn payable at a icitain 
period after date, the due date, as t ah ulated by 
•the instrument itself, is not the teal date of pay¬ 
ment, but thtee days are added, and these days aie 
called “ days of grace " At fust, there is no doubt 
that this extension of time was gianted as a mattei 
of courtesy, but now they are given by statute, as 
Section 14 of the Hills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
provides— 

“ Where a bill is not payable on demand, the 
day on which it falls due is determined as follows - 
“ (1) Three days, called days of giace, aie, in 
eveiy case where the bill itself does not otherwise 
provide, added to the time of payment as fixed 
by the* lull, and the bill is due and payable on 
the last day of gtacc : Provided that— 

“ (<i) When the hist dav of grace falls on 
t Sunday, Chnstmas Day, Good bruhiy, oi a day 
appointed by Koy.il pioc Lunation as a public 
fast or thanksgiving day, the lull is, except in 
the case he.emafler provided foi, due and 
payable on the pieceding business day , 

“ (M When tin- last day of gi.'ue is a bank 
hohda\ (other than Christmas Day ru (.ood 
Finlay) under (he Hank Holidays A<t, 1871, 
and Acts amending oi extending it, or when 
the last dav of gtace is a Sunday and the 
sec ond cl.iy of grace is a Hank Holiday, the bill 
is due and payable on the succeeding business 
day 

“ (2) Where a bill is payable at a fixed period 
after date, after sight, or after the happening ot 
a specified event, the time of payment is deter¬ 
mined by excluding the day from which the time 
is to begin to run and by including the day of 
payment. 

“ (8) Where a bill is payable' at a fixed pctiod 
aftei sight, the time begins to run fio.n the date 
of the acceptance if the lull be accepted, and liom 
the date of noting or piotest if the bill be 
noted or protested for mm-acccptam e, or for 
non-delivery. 

(4) The term 1 month ' m n bill means 
calendar month.” 

As mistakes frequently ausc as to the (a!* elation 
of the; date of payment, it is frequently b 'ted on 
the bill, as soon as it can be ascertained ‘ t^o bill 
is payable a ceitam number of days after date, the 
date of payment is known at once. If it is • xpressed 
to be payable a certain number of days after 
demand, or sight, or presentation, the date of 
acceptance governs the whole, and the time of 

► payment is not ascertainable until acceptance. <n 
order to avoid any mistake as to Sundays, it is 
advisable to consult a calendar. The due date is 
of the utmost importance when it becomes necessary 


to consider whether action at law is to be taken, 
and it must be remembered that no right of action 
accrues until after the expiration of the whole of 
the third day of grace, unless the bill has been 
previously dishonoured by non-acceptance. 

In calculating the due date, it is necessary to 
recollect the piovision contained in the last sub¬ 
section, because at common law a month always 
meant a lunar month. The word as applied to bills 
of exchange means a calendar month. A bill drawn 
payable thirty days after date and dated February 
1st is due on March 5th or 6th, according as the 
year is or is not a leap year. A similar bill drawn 
payable one month alter date is due on March 4th. 
If, however, any of these dates in March happens 
to fall on a Sunday, or a clay appointed as .% public 
fast or thanksgiving day, the due date of payment 
is advanced to the pieceding business day. Similar 
calculations will have to be made as to the', due 
date if the bill becomes due on sueh*a date as to 
fall within the other proviso of the section quoted 
above Again, a lull elated cm Januaiy 1st and 
payable tlmty days aftei elate, subject to the pro¬ 
visos stated, is due on February 3id A lull dated 
November 28th and payable thtee months after 
elate is due on March 3rd, although in leap 
year the date would be advanced to Man h 2nd; 
anel a bill elate'd January 28th, 29th, 30th, or 
31st, and payable a month after date, is due 
on March 3id, except that in leap year the 
first-named would become due on Marc h 2nd. 

Days of grace are allowed ujkmi pionussory notes 
just as upon bills of exchange, and it the payment 
ot a lull or of a ptomissoiy note is to be made by 
stated instalments, the three days of giace arc; 
allowed upon each instalme nt I here are no days 
of gr.ue m the case of cheques. 

When a lull is diawn in one country and is pay¬ 
able in another, the date of payment is calculated 
accouhng to the law of the country in which the 
bill is payable If, theieloie, an English bill is pay¬ 
able in a countiy which does not allow clays of 
grace, the date of payment is fixed by the' instru¬ 
ment, but if a foreign bill is payable in England, 
three days of grace* are allowed, unless the bill is 
one of the class which do not allow days of grace. 
It may be noted that clays of giace are not allowed 
in France, Get many, Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Italy. In Canada 
three days are allowed, but in the. (Jnited States 
the number vawc s. 

In any case, it is quite possible for a bill or a 
promissory note; to be drawn without any days of 
grace being allowed This, however, must be 
clearly indicated upon the instrument itself, as 
no extraneous evidence is admissible to vary the 
document. The usual way to indicate this excep¬ 
tion is to mark the bill or promissory note “without 
grace ” or “ without days of gra< e ” 

I he phrase “days of grace" is also used to 
signify the time of indulgence allowed for the pay¬ 
ment of ir^.ui ance premiums after they have 
become due. These arc only allowed, however, by 
the comtesy and custom of insurance offices—they 
do not exist as \ matter of rigty:. 

DAY TO DAi LOANS.—Also spoken of as " day 
to day money “ and “ call money." Bankers have 
frequently considerable sums of money on hand 
whu h they do not require to keep in tneir tills or 
to deposit with the Bank of England, but which 
they do not care to lock up for any period, in case 
some sudden emergency should arise. Instead, 
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thrn, of allowing this money to lie idle, it is lent 
out to Killhrok'is, stotkbrokers, and others at a 
fixed rate of inf'rest for a single da>, on the dis- 
tin< t understanding that it can be called in, if 
remured, at a inoiwnt’s notice As the main 
ot>je< t of the banker is to lend simply on short 
notice, and if he is satisfied that the money ran 
always be called in at on'e, these day to day loans 
are frequently continued and extend over a con¬ 
siderable time, but always on the undeistanding 
that the loans are, as it were, made freshly every 
dav 

I)FAD ACCOUNT. -dhis is a term applied in 
banking to an account which is no longer operated 
upon bv a uistonui ft is more especially applic¬ 
able to*thr money, stew k, and other secmities whi< h 
stand to (he credit of a deceased poison who-has 
dealt with the bank dining his lifetime ihe death 
of a customer revokes the' banket's authority, and 


Mount Pleasant, London, E.C.,1 where it is opened 
and returned to the sender if his or her name and 
address can be found. If the sender is undiscover- * 
able in this way, the letter is ultimately destroyed. 

DEAD LETTER OFFICE.—(See Dead Letter.) 

DEAD LOAN.—If money is lent for an undefined 
period, or if it is not repaid to the lender at the 
tune agreed upon, it is generally spoken of as a 
dead loan. 

DEAD RECKONING.—The calculation made of 
a ship’s position at sea by means of the compass 
and log line The former serves to point out the 
course on which the vessel is sailing, the latter the 
actual distance run. By making proper allowances, 
which are generally well-known, for the variations 
of the compass, currents, etc., it is possible to 
ascertain, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
position in any part of the world without any. 
other observations 


no dealing if possible- with the account until a 
repitentative eg tju* deceased cxc< utor or adminis¬ 
trator has been appointed Legally, a banket would 
be entitled after six ye.us to claim as his own the 
propei ty in lus possession This is by reason of 
the Statute ot Limitations In practice, however, 
he is always ready to restore it to any pel son who 
can make out a legal title (Sec Unclaimed 
Balances) 

The tenn is also met with in book-keeping, and 
then it signifies an an ■ unt whn li deals with things 
as distinguished fiom persons, such as petty cash 
account, charges account, goods account, etc'. 

DEAD FREIGHT. - Ihe expression "dead 
freight" is used to denote the compensation pay¬ 
able to the slupownet whin the iharteier has failed 
to ship a full c at go It may be payable at an agreed 
rate, but moic generally its amount has to be assessed 
by ascertaining the loss actually sustained by the 
shipowner, alter taking into account the fuithcr 
expenses he would have been put to if the whole 
capjo had been shipped '1 ho shipownci has no hen 
for this compensation apart fiom express contract, 
nor will such a hen be given him except by dear 
words. It is clearly beyond the masters authority 
1" hllln K snotl.n ship, to l.in.l the men hant to pay 
for dead freight. Where a port of loading is named 
under a charter for a lull cargo, and the amount of 
height depends upon the amount of caigo carried 
th , e t,umot 0 ,< Kt the vessel to a noit at 

rvhnt she i input load a f„U ,,„go, owing to a bar 
o '" ! W ' U hj "', to , l,c '11* In ns given by 

the cheater party for dead I,eight and domu.rage 
lannot generally tv maintained as against shippers 
or assignees f,„ value, unless the lulls of iXm 
nutate those terms of the < barter 
consignee isV' ’ “ o‘, fxpre-ssers that the 

as iwr<Inr’ -r i’v, ‘ a ' ld 3,1 renditions 

I , f ' l'* 11 ty, Ihe conditions of paying the 

DEAD LETTER , fran ^'[ s to the that ter party 
letter Ifa k'L~« .""''"'i' "" d ttn * am «l 

addressed, am] there is m’"] "‘ f’ °' , lm P ro l>dly 
the real name and address oMhe k "” W a ' t0 
>t is sent, it is forwarded to lh' n 1 *! 3 ?" t0 whom 
^tment oi the G^l’, 


*•»» jcascs Lucre is very 

frequently a stipulation that the rent wliieh is to 
be paid shall depend upon tiie quantity of minerals 
raised and the prices which they fetch. Obviously 
if the mine ceased to be worked through any cause, 
the mining rent, or royalty, would be reduced to 
mo. It is to escape from this contingency that, 
instead of calculating the rent exclusively upon a 
royalty basis, a certain fixed rent is made payable 
in any event, whether the mine is worked or not 
This is known as dead rent, 

1)K,ID SECURITY. —Tlus means a security that 
cannot be converted into money. The name is 
generally given by financiers to collieries, nulls, 
manufactories, landed property, mines, machinery’ 
and sue h properties which are absolutely worthies 
as securities unless they aie worked. 

DEAD WEIGHT. —A statement in a charter party 
that a slop is of a specified register tonnage is a 
matter of description, and is not a warranty that 
she is of that exact tonnage. If the misdescription 
is very gross, it may be evidence of fraud, or 
possibly the charterer may refuse to load the vessel 
on the ground that she is not the thing he bargained 
t0 ,! aV ?f bu V f thc <le3cr >ption is practically complied 
with, the charterer is bound to accept her. The 
number of Ions of 20 cwt. a vessel will lift is called 
her dead-weight capacity,” “ dead weight ” 
draw or “capacity." “Capacity” is also 
applied to the " room ” or number of cubic feet 
available for stowage in the holds of a ship, which 
may differ materially fiom the weight she can lift 
without putting her load-line under water. A 
guarantee by a shipowner of a ship's carrying 
capacity ,peing so much “dead weight” is a 
guarantee of the vessel's carrying capacity with 
reterenc e to the contemplated voyage and the 
description of the cargo proposed to be shipped, 
so lai as that description was made known to the 
owner. 

DEALS.— Boards of fir or pine wood, measuring 
commercially 3 in. in thickness and 9 in. in width 
I hey are obtained from the Baltic ports. 

D|jAB MONEY.— Money is said to be "dear” 
when the floating supply of gold is scarce and 
advances are unobtainable, even on the very best " 
secunfes, except at a high rate of interest, owing 
to the pressure in the money market, or a high 
. ratCl (Compare Cheap Money.) „ 

•DEATH DUTIES. — (See Estate Duty, Executor „ 

Legacy Duty, Succession Duty ) 

DEATHS, REGISTRATION Of.-(See Births 
and Deaths Registration.) 
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DEBATE, RUE<SS OF.—Iu many cases special 
rules are prescribed as to the conduct of meetings, 
and these must be strictly adhered to. In the 
absence of such rules, however, the following may 
be usefully applied— 

(1) Every motion should be taken in the order 
in which it is set out in the agenda paper, and no 
exception should be allowed unless there are special 
reasons for the same and the meeting consents 
to the course being adopted. 

(2) Every motion and any amendments thereto, 
except a formal motion (e g , "that the question 
be now put "), should be in writing, signed by the 
mover, and, where it is customary, duly proposed 
and seconded. 

(3) When a motion is once before the meeting it 
is in the custody of the meeting, and should not be 
withdrawn without the meeting's consent Such 
withdrawal must b« made before the motion is 
put to the vote. The mover of the motion should 
not apply for its withdrawal unless he has obtained 
the consent of the seconder. Evciy motion must 
be relevant to the business under consideiatioa 
and within the scope of the notice of the meeting 

Unless the articles or the Regulations so requue, 
it is not impel at ive that motions or amendments 
should be seconded There is no law winch prevents 
a motion or an amendment thrift o being put, 
unless it is seconded 

Amendments may be moved to a motion after it 
has been moved and seconded, and before it has 
been put to the meeting 

(4) When an amendment has been put and 
carried, it supersedes the original motion, and 
must be put again in the amended form as a 
substantive motion, to which amendments may be 
moved in the ordinary way 

(5) It is not desnable to have more than one 
amendment before a meeting at the same time 

(6) Voting should be, in the first instance, by a 
show of hands ; the demand for a poll should be 
subject to some minimum of support. 

(7) 'flic chairman must have, subject to the 
control of the meeting, the right to determine the 
order m which the intending speakers shall address 
the meeting. Subject to the closure and also at 
the discretion of the chairman, every person has 
generally the right to speak once, but once only, 
to any motion or amendment, with the exception 
of the mover, who has usually the right to a brief 
reply. It is the better practice to allow speakers 
for and against a motion to be heard alternately 
Any person may speak only once, except to move 
a formal motion (e g , that the question be now put); 
to ask a question ; to laise a point of older , or to 
make a short personal explanation. 

(8) In speaking, each speaker should address 
and face the chair and remain standing whilst 
speaking. In committees, mcmbeis goneially 
remain seated whilst addicssing the chair. 

(9) Debate must be reh van! to the subjt ct under 
discussion, and must relate to some't’-ng before 
the meeting m reference to a motion, mu^idmcnt, 
or point of order. 

(10) All appeals on points of ord« r should be 
made to the chairman, whose decision thereon 
must be unquestioned, and regarded as final and 
binding on the meeting. 

(11) At company meetings the customary fpnns 
of interruption arc— 

(а) To amend a motion; 

(б) Jo adjourn; 


(c) To postpone a decision ; and, rarely, 

((f) To closure the debate. The " previous 
question" moved for the purpose of evading 
discussion is rarely made use of, and should not 
be encouraged. 

Such motions can usually be moved at the con¬ 
clusion of the speech of any member ol the meoting 
and are generally moved with the bnefest accom¬ 
panying remarks (if any). 

(12) No motion to rescind any resolution should 
bo allowed at the meeting at which such resolution 
was adopted ; and it is usual to allow for the 
expiration of (say) six months before a motion 
for rescission may be moved, of which due and 
adequate notice must be given. 

(13) Questions to officers of the company may, 
with the permission (express or implied) of the 
meeting, be put Mutteis of importance should be 
put to such officers tluough the chairman, and 
such procedure m geneial should l>« adopted. 

(14) It is not desirable, in any cncumst antes, for 
paid office!t> to take part m discussion at a meeting, 
especially when there is difference ol opinion. 

(See Commit ran and Committee Meetings.) 
DEBENTURE RONDS.—'Ihese are debentures 
which are generally ltdecmable at the end of a 
specified period. 

DEBENTURE INTEREST COUPON. — (See 

Debentures Interest Coupon ) 

DEBENTURES.—The term " debenture " is one 
of an extremely wide signification, but in its com¬ 
monest acceptation it signifies some form of security 
given by a company or a body of pei sons in return 
for money advanced by way of loan. It is derived 
from the Latin debeo, " I owe." 

General Powers of Borrowing. I he mere fact of 
trading does, generally speaking, confer a right 
of borrowing money for the mteiests and in 
connection with the business, and, therefore, it is 
not absolutely essential that boriowing powers 
should be given by the memorandum or by the 
articles of association. Still, it is always advfSabTj 
that provision should be made for borrowing, and 
that there should be conferied upon the company 
the right to charge some poition of its undertaking 
as a security for the money advanced. 

Borrowing by Company or Corporation. The 
powers of borrowing of a joint stock company 
engaged in trading must be carefully distinguished 
from the powers possessed by a corporation or 
body not engaged in trade. As pbiAted out above, 
a trading concern may always borrow without 
special poweis ; a corporation is bound by its 
cnarter, and any attempt to borrow beyond what 
is allowed is an act ultra vires ( q.v .). When a com¬ 
pany is established or incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, its borrowing powers are invariably 
limited by its special Act. 

9 Powers under Articles. It is advisable, however, 
in all cases that the memorandum or articles 
should contain clauses relating to the borrowing 
poweis wjuch the company is to enjoy, and the 
.nature of The security which is to be given when 
these powers aie exercised If the memoiandum 
and articles are silent upon the subject, a special 
resolution 1 ,< cess«try*belofe debentures can be 

issued. These borrowing powci% are invariably 
exercised by the directors of the company. If 
the directoi s exceed their powers, the act is ultra 
vires ( qv) the company, and the lender has no 
right to reclaim his money Even the security 
which he may have received is void. It is the 
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an mu<h nt <>l tin hit -.1 
wavs of raising mum v l<. 
ami tbest* g< iimalk . ohm m 
(<i) A mortgage 01 • barge lot 
securing .my issue of tklunluic * 

(h) A mortgage or th.uge or 
capital ot tire < ompanv (sub jut to what has hum 
already said) 

(c) A mortgage 01 < barge it rated or e\ idem id 
by an mstiuim nt wlm h, if t uati d b\ an nrdiv rdual, 
would refill!e legist!.ition as a hill <>l sale 

(</) A mortgage 01 1 barge on any land, \viuie\et 
situate, or any intiiest then m 

(J’A moitgage or th.uge on any hook debts of 
the company 

(/) \ floating 1 barge on the undertaking 01 
proper tv ot the 1 omp.mv 

It will be obvious, thuefoie, tint a company is 
enabled to mortgage any pail of it-, nal properly, 
either bv a legal 01 an ctjiutable moitgage, and to 
execute a moitgage ot its i battels in the same 
manner as an mdi\i<lual, b\ nuans ol a lull of sale , 
but th< f most tVtftunon way adopted l^v a 1 ompanv 
foi raising money is to urate di ben tin is, and these 
alone need spruai uiiisideiation when dealing with 
companies an I tompany law 

Debentures Generally. In t.u.n a ehbentuie 
is a charge 01 moitgagt upon the undiit.ikmg 01 
propntv ot a < otupanv. In unrig a t'i\ed late oi 
miriest, and t Uh-'i rep.iv.ible within a ii\ed term 
of veais, or inedet 1 liable dunug tie existence* 
of the tompanv \ ptison to whon tin interest 
and the piuuipal money .m -u'lined m (.died 
' hohl«»r lluie is no pu vise delindion 
debt ntme is, ami ih- tun* is not a 
technical one It has bun pidu udlv obseiveel, 

I cannot find anv precise legal d'dimlion of 
the' term It is no* eithei in law or commerce 
11 't.Kth ti-amtc.il ti-rm, III uh.u IS call'-,I ;i t.-rm 

of art " n.-lwtfiluu lias bcvn apph.-il tn ril.t- 

smh an msttunwnt as a iailu„y mnitsusc oi 

,"'I aU't al .0 a prtsui'al s,-iutil\ )■ <’ tin- 
Utuci- lifimls ^ Tlu- last named, howevel, am have 

debenture 


a eh'beutmo 
of what 


. . .. “U-HO.O, Ittmcv 

uttle or nothing in common with 


secured by mortgage, either flam the point ot 
value or from the point of the legal rights and 
remedies available to the debenture holder. 

Kurins ol Debentures, ’there are many forms 
„f dclx-nlures, but, speaking generally, they may 
b»- divided into two classes The first is mort¬ 
gage debentures, which give a charge over a part 
oiTivei the whole of the- assets of the company, 
and the second is debentures which give no 
t barge at all, but simply consist in a promise 
lo pay a sum of money in consideration of a 
loan made to the company. The former is much 
more common than the latter 1 here is also another 
division, a very simple one, into elebcntuics which 
are registered in the company's books, and deben¬ 
tures of whuh the rights pass by delivery. The 
first are known as “ registered debentures ” and the 
other (lass as “ debentures to bearer ” It has been 
judicially decided th.it debentures to bearer are 
negotiable instruments, in the full sense of the 
te, m, bv the general custom of merchants 

Registered Debentures and Debentures to Rearer. 
Uegi'deiefi debentmes are expressed to be pay¬ 
able to the* registered holders of the same If any 
change is to take place in the ownership, the 
debentures must be tianslerred as shares or stock, 
and tin* instrument of transfer must also be 
registere*<l with the < ompanv Debentures to bearer 
au payable to the beater theieof, and ate transfer¬ 
able* by delivery No holder is registered, and, 
then-foie, the transfer stamp duty is avoided,as in 
flu* t ase of shaie vvariants. But, upon issue, 
debentures to bearer require to be stamped at the 
iat<* ol 10s per cent, on the amount secured by 
them, calculated upon multiples of /dO ; whereas* 
registeteel dcbentuies, being liable to transfer duty, 
aie only stamped at the rate of 2s Gel. per cent , 
with ecitain gradations, as shown below 

Debentures and Debenture Stock. There is 
open .1 distinction made between debentures and 
debentui( stock In reality the holders ot eleben- 
tuies stand in \<iv much the same position as 
tin* holeleis ol debenture* stock \ he elitfeiencc 
consists mainly in the mode* ot tiansfer Ordinarily 
debent me bonds ate only transferable in their 
entire t\ , debenture stock may be transferred 
in who'e 01 in pait, provided that such part 
does not involve a fiaction of a stated amount. 
Debent me stock is tiequently made transferable in 
multiples of /JO I'll ere are also other peculiarities 
of tiaiisfei, the mam object being to secute 
identify ation 

Issue ol Debentures. When the directors of a 
t ompanv have resolved to issue debentures, an 
invitation is made to the public to subscribe for the 
same lhe issue ot debentures is so oxticmcly com¬ 
mon, and the fact is so generally notified in the 
public pi ess, that the reader can easily supply him- 
selt with particulais as to the intended issue and the 
conditions which arc imposed. It will be found in 
almost every ease that a fixed rate of interest is 
payable, and the payment of this interest will 
form a fust charge upon the piofits ai*d assets of 
the company, subject to what is stated hereafter. 
Since debentures arc a debt created by the company, 
the money raised by them forms no part of the 
capital of the company. It has been decided over 
and over again that debentures may be issufd at 
a discount, thus making a great distinction between 
their issue and the issue of the share capital of the 
tompany. When a company is particularly success¬ 
ful its debentures, if any are issued, are eagerly 
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’HE A. B. COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Incorporated under the Oompanlee Aote, 1008-17 
Registered Office ■ 370 LUDQATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. 


< 0.78 MORTGAGE DEBENTURE £100 


ague of £10,000 Mortgage Debenturea in 100 Debenturea of £100 each, numbered 
1 to 100 inclusive. Bearing interest at the rate of £5 per cent, ‘per anjium. 


1. The A. B. Company, Limited (hereinafter called “ The Company ”), will on the 
31s/ day of December, 19.., or on such earlier dale as the principal money hereby secured 
shall become payable, in accordance with the conditions indorsed hereon, pay to Charles 
Dickinson, of 395<(, North Road, Guildford, in the County of Surrey, or’othcr the registered 
holder of this Debenture, his executors, or administrators, the sum of £100, due and owing 
by the Company to the said Charles Dickinson, as the Company doth hereby acknowledge. 

'2 The Company will, until payment of the principal money hereby secured, pay 
to the. registered holder hereof, his executors or administrators, interest on the said sum at the 
rate of five pounds per cent, per annum, by half-yearly payments, on the 30 Ik day C)J~]une 
and the 31s/ day of December in each year, the first of such half-yearly payments to be made 
on the r Mlh day of June, 19.. 

3. The Company doth hereby, as beneficial owner, charge with such payments, all 
its property, whatsoever and wheresoever, both present, and future, including its uncalled 
capital for the lime being. 

4. This Debenture is issued upon, and subject to, the conditions indorsed hereon, 
which shall be, and be read as. part of this Debenture, and which the Company covenants to 
observe and perform in every respat. 

(JiVCll under the Common Seal of thc'Company this Is/ day of Jammy, 19... 

• * 

Ernest Fianks f 

George Howard j ^ rec ^ ors - 

Montague Norris Secretary. 

> > 

f 






THE ’CONDITIONS WITHI# REFERRED TO 


, ,h„ buitnr, 8*- of *senes Of 1.Jebenturcs of £100 each, number 1 to 100 inclusive, 

m ,,,l or about ..issiml by the ... for an aggregate amount of *10.000. The Company 

Khali la. at liberty to issue fur tlu-r Debentures of a like nature, to rank pan passu with the Debentures 
of this smic's 

2. I he IMKM.tu.rs Of this senes shall tank par, passu as a first charge upon the property, 
charged tty the Debent wes without an> preference or priority one over another, and shall, until the 
moneys hereby s.m.rd sit,ill Income payable, be a floating security,and the Company shall not 
create any mortgagor t luuge in pumity to the said Debentures. 

3 . The jirtmipal money l.c.ebv seemed shall immediately become payable if the Company 
makes default for a penod of three calemlai months in the payment of any interest hereby secured, 
and tiic icgisteied holdei liereot befoie smh interest is paid by notice in writing to the Company 
ca!l - m such principal money, 01 if a disti css ur exec ution is levied upon or against any of the property 
and the assets of the i ompam, and is not paid out or withdiawn within ten days, or if a receiver 
of any property and assets < i tin* ( ompany is appointed by any court of competent jurisdiction, or 
d an ordet h made or an ellei lm* resolution is passed foi the winding-up of tire Company. 

4. The prim ijul monr\ and mteiest he.eby secured will be paid at the Registered Office of the 
Company, or at the ( ompany’s bankets ioi the time being, or at the option of the Company at 
some plac in 1 .union to be named by it 


5. The l omp.ui> will cause a registet of the Debentures to be kept wherein shall be entered the 
name.R.v Chesses, and descriptions ot the holders of the Debentures, and the number of the 
Debentures held by them iespecti\ely 


6. IV registnril holder will he ieg.tided as exclusively entitled to the benefit of this De¬ 
benture, ami all prisons may act accordingly, and the Company shall not be bound to enter in the 
register notice of any ttust, or to recognise any light m any other person save as herein provided. 

7. I he registeied holdei foi the time being of this Debenture may by instrument in writing 
transfer the same I lie lnstmment ot ti.msfei shall be left at or sent to the registered office of the 
Company with a fee ot live shillings, and thereupon the transfer shall be registered, and the name 
of the truu-deircp entered m the legister as the holder of this Debenture. The Company shall be 
entitled to letam the transfer. 


8. No tiansfer will be legistered dining the thirty days immediately preceding the days by 

this Debenture fixed foi payment ot inteiest 

« 

9. In the case of jomt-iegislered holders, the principal money and interest hereby secured 
will be deemed to be owneg to # tlu in on a joint account. 

10. rile pnncip.il money and mtcicst hereby secured will be paid without regard to ai^> 
equities between the Company and the original or any inftrnicdiate holder hereof, and the receipt 
of the registered holder (or such principal money and interest shall be a good discharge to the 
Company. 



11. The Company may at any time give notice In an>d upon the expiration 

his executors or iiministrators, oi its intention o pay money ‘hereby secured shall 

of six calendar mlnths irom such notice being given . i{ iven to the first named 

become payable. In case oi joint holders the notice shall be sufficient g 

°‘ h0WCr3 ' the holder oi this Debenture by sending 

12. A notice may be served by the Company upon stored H <]dress. 

it through the post in a prepaid letter addressed to such person at his refill 

• nntice was properly addressed and put in to the post, 

letter containing the notice was prope y . 

1 4 . In any oi the cases set out in Clause 3. the this 

the consent in writing oi the holders oi the ^ontytn value o, prgperty charg ed 

series, appoint by writing any person or perso ^ timc alter the. principal nioneys 

by the Debentures, and suet ‘ a ^°" effe ctiv C as if all the holders oi Debentures oi this 

hereby secured become payable, an appointed shall have power 

series had concurred in such appointment. And a^rece ^ PI 

(а) To take possession oi the prop y ^ d by the Debentures. 

(б) Town, or concur in seUmg. any e a(trr pr , lvl ,l inK (nr the matter, specified 

A„d all money, received by sectConveyane,,* and ■»* «■ 

- - ■— -— 


herein. 




Dated the Is* day of January, 19- 
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sought for by the Ihvestmg public, as offering a 
secure return for the money advanced. The applica¬ 
tion for, and the allotment of, debentures follow the 
same lines as those adopted in the case of the 
application for and the allotment of shares. The 
advantage to the company is often very great. 
A company may be making an excellent profit on 
its capital, and may see a fa\ oui able opportunity 
of increasing its turnover if it is supplied with 
additional funds. If the financial position of the 
company is sound, these additional funds are 
obtained by guaranteeing a small rate of interest, 
and a profitable use of the money advanced will 
greatly increase the dividends ot the oidinary 
shareholders. 

When the application for debentures is satisfac¬ 
tory, and the persons who have applied aie act opted 
as debenture holders, a document is issued by the 
company which sets out the terms of the contrac t 
entered into between the pailies, and the conditions 
of the issue are invariably indorsed upon it. The 
precise nature of the bond will depend upon the 
nature ot the business carried on by the company, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the case If the 
debentures are issued under seal, there is no need 
to set forth the consideration ; but unless they aie 
ueated by deed the consideiatton must be stated. 

Specimen of Mortgage Debenture. Jhe <ommon 
form of a moi tgage d< bent me payable to a register'd 
holder is given as an ms< t 

Mthough the clauses set out m the indoisement 
of the debenture which is given as a specimen aie 
• he genetal ones, they do not pretend to be 
exhaustive Parties are tree to contiact in what- 
evei tonus they please, so long as they are .u ting 
legally, and if any additional terms aie added they 
must be complied with. It is not uncommon, when 
thcic is a trust deed, foi an additional «la use to 
provide for the registeied holder having the benefit 
of such deed, the outlines of which will, of couise, 
be given It the compan* diaiges its property 
generally, and not meiely a portion of its immov¬ 
able property, the third clause of the front part 
of the debent me will run somewhat as follows— 
The Company doth hereby charge with such pay¬ 
ment its undertaking and all its property whatsoever 
and wheresoever, both present and future. 

The clause must be still blither amplified if the 
uncalled capital is to form a pail of the security 
Debentures icquirc to be stamped, and the rate 
of duty is fixed by the Finance Act, 1899. it is as 
follows— 


Where the amount secured does not $ ,1. 


exceed 

•/id. .o 

3 

Exceeds £ 10 and does not exceed 

/25 .0 

8 

•* £25 n 

IblL.l 

3 

£50 

£100. .2 

8 

£100 

/l.50. .3 

9 

£150 

£200..S 

0 

£200 

£250 n 

3 

£250 

/ 30. - 7 

6 


and an addit.mal stamp duty of 2s. 6d f< j*very 
£100 or fractional part ot £100 after £300. 

Debenture to Dearer. Ih< r<* is very httii diiiei- 
ence between the fonn of a debenture i .sued to a 
registered holder and a debcutuie to beaier 1 he 
latter, however, generally contains a statement to 
the effect that payment of the amount of the 
debenture will be made, subject to any conditions 
indorsed on the debenture fotrn, to the bearer 
upon presentation. A debenture to beaier has. 


in the majority of cases, coupons attached to 
it for the payment ot interest, and the document 
will then also stipulate that the interest on the 
money will be paid to the person presenting the 
coupons, in accordance with the terms annexed 
to the coupons. The conditions indorsed on the 
debenture will also vary considerably from those on 
the debenture bond of a registered holder, but the 
general omissions are so obvious that they need not 
be more particularly noticed, lhe stamp duty is 
10s. per cent , calculated upon multiples of £10. 
Thus, on a £10 debentuie, or pait of £10, the stamp 
is Is 

Perpetual Debentures. The pci son who advances 
his mom v usual!) washes, as m the case of a 
moi tgage to an individual, to have some ce^taintjr 
as to the date ol the lepayment of the money 
advanced Debentures have often a condition 
attached to them that lepavuient shall be made 
at a lived time But, by the Companies Act, 1907, 
it was made possible toi a company to issue*per- 
petual debent uies l In sc lion ol the Act ot 1907 
has now been ieplaced b\ Section 103 of the Act 
of 1908 

Re-Issue. Anolhei innovation of the Act of 1907 
had rcJeienco to the re issue ol ledeomed debentures. 
The statuioiy provisions as to this matter are 
now contained m the most concise form in Section 
101 ol the Act of 1908 

Specific Performance. When a prison has con- 
tiaded with a company 1<> talo # debentures or 
debentuie slock, hi* is now empoweied to institute 
an action lor specific performance (<j v) if the 
debent in cs aie not issued to him T his, again, 
was an innovation made by the Companies Act, 
1907 

Security. Foi th e gi eater secunty and pi otection 
of the debentuie holdeis, the properly of the com¬ 
pany is Dequently conveyed, in whole or in pait, by 
way of men tgage to be held by tmstees in trust tor 
the debentuie hoMeis I he deed bv means of wluch 
this is elfec ted is < ailed a " < ovcring " or a “ trusl BB ^ 
deed If su< h a deed is in existent e, the debentures 
themselves should contain a t ondition im orporating 
its terms by lefeieme 'lhe form of the deed will 
depend entirely upon the special circumstances of 
the case 

Floating ('barge. When the covmng tjr trust 
deed conveys immovable property to the trustees, 
there is little difficulty connected wijhihe m^ttei ; 
but it is a totally ditfeient altaii when the company 
se« ks to chatge such things as stock-in-trade, 
book debts, etc, as secunty for debentures. 

I his kind of chaigo is generally effected by 
what is known as a “ floating charge.” Under 
such a charge the company is able; to deal 
with its movable propel ty in the ordinary 
course of business, so long as it is a going concern, 
which it * ould not strictly do in the absence of the 
power , but as soon as a leceiver ( q.v j is appointed, 
or (he business of the company conics to a stand¬ 
still, or thcio.is a winding-up, the charge crystallises 
and becomes <nfor< cable In a well-known case it 
has been said : “ A floating seuuily is an equitable 
charge on the as . for the time being of a going 
comem , it attaches to tlfc subject charged in the 
varying condition it happens to be •from time to 
time, it is of the essence of such a charge that it 
icmams dormant until the undertaking charged 
ceases to be a going concern, or until the person in 
whose favour the charge is created intervenes. His 
light to intervene may, of course, l>e suspended by 
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a r ,i.;“nte” g "r 11 Jwtml.ng-up order made-. ** ^ 

, * h '- r c ,, q m.e that any 

'' , v , ‘ u tV . <>„,, Jy shall be paid 
l’‘ u . t " " Ur , VaV d i debt „J,g to the company 
HT;, $*£»*** (, „) cannot refuse 

h, m.lcm.ut ■ led, tot. bet a use he is aware 
,'J tl.< lompanv has iso.ed debentures I he 
, re.it,on of a limiting. 'ha.pe does not nee essarilY 
prevent a lompairv from (irating speu i iharpcs 
!m so,Site avals, having pnonty over tire deben¬ 
ture', unless there is a , Uuse to that effect m the 
intlorsement, as shown above at the end of Clause - 
Moreover, tin holder ot a delunture ura if.a 
lloatmc t hai Re is »n tit let! to issue a wnt for the 
,,rote, non old ns interest before the- principal money 
!ii-uitrd by tlu- i 4 lcl)< nturc has !><*< <*«nc payable, 
and if. when Ihr uisc < nines on foi healing, the 
money ha. buome due or the smiuty has crystal¬ 
lised, the trmit has junsdulum to make an order 
for realisation ol the security, and, so far as is 
necessary, lot fouclosuic. 

Priorities. Ihcobjud in s< curing dt Dentines is to 
g.un puoi.lv m cas, the company is wound up 
ihcie are ceitain charts, however, which have 
pnonty even ovei d«*l>rntvires, e g , a landloid who 
distrains for u ib, a jm'e.ment cieditoi who actuall\ 
sei/es and sells ptoperiy covned by the floating 
charge, and ceitain claimants m windmg-up Again, 
where a <ompanv is being wound up, a floating 
charge on the und- Making or ptopertv of tlu com¬ 
pany t teab'd within tint e months ot the < onimenc. - 
ment of the winding-up will, unit ss it is pioved that 
the < ompanv iinnu dial t tv attti the citation ol the 
chaige was solvent, be invalid, t \< ept to the 
amount of any cash paid to the <.ompanv at the 
time of ot subsequent I v to the ot cation of, and in 
cuustder.ition for, the ihnige, together with mteiest 
on that amount at the rate of 5 per rent, per 
annum 

Registration ot Debentures. Ml debentures must 
be enteied on the icgister of the company, but 
they aie expressly excluded from registiation 
as bills of sale * (1 hero aie various registers. 
Some are kept by the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Componi s, t apd otheis by the company ) 11ns 
regt.stei ot moitgages und charg/s is a public 
one, und any peison is entitled to inspect it on 
payment of « fee of is An omission to register the 
charge within the pi escribed tune icndeis it void 
as regards the propcity compnsecl in it, though the 
omission does not invalidate the covenant to pay 
the debt, l adme to ko p a pioper registe r of mort¬ 
gages and chatges lenders the dnectois hable to 
heavy penalties, though the couit may, in ceitain 
cases, give relief when it is clear that the absence of 
registration is able to be explained Its existent e is 
of great value to the publu . and its contents make 
clear the nature and the older of the seemed elects 
of the company 1 he legistet was established by the 
Companies Att, 18(12, but as it was held that 
failure to registci 'morimages and charges did not 
invalidate thftse mortgages and chatges, it did not 
seive unv useful purpose until the passing of the 
Companies Act, 1900, whu h made void every 
charge, not entered therein lhe piovisions of the 
Act of 1900, togethci with the amendment of the 
Act ot 1907, are now reproduced in Sections 93-102 


of the Act of 1908, to which "reference should be- 
made for full particulars. (See , 

Transfer. Debentures which are debentures to- 
bearer are transferable by delivery ; but debentures 
which are debentures to registered holders are only 
transferable according to the conditions are 

indorsed upon the debenture bond. If no particular 
mode of transfer is md.cated, they are transferable 
m the same way as an ordinary chose in action, 
that is, by means of a written notice Riven to the 
company, and by a document in writing s‘.g Q « d ^ 
the transferor. A common form of transfer is shown 
av an inset. Another form frequently used runs 
as follows— 

l A jj t g f . in consideration of the 

sum of £..'■■■■ pmd to me by C. D„ of .... - • • ■ 

Do hereby transfer to the said C. D., nts 
Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, certain 

Registered . percent. Debenture Bonds made 

by the X. Y. Company, Limited, to me, ana 

dated the . day of . 19 '' 

Debenture securing the sum of £ . interest, 

and all my right, estate, and interest m and to the 
money thereby secured on the properties ana 
securities thereby assigned. 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto 5« my 
hand and seal this . day of .. 


A. B. 


(L. 5.) 


C. D. {L S.) 


Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named 
A. B. 
m the presence of 

Signature . 

A ddress ... 

Occupation . 

Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named 
C. D 

in the presence of 

Signature . 

Occupation . 

The stamp duty chargeable is the same as upon a 
transfer of shares. 

Remedies uf Debenture Uolders. Just as a mort¬ 
gagee has a right to*dcmand back his money under 
certain conditions, and, il he is not paid, to lealise 
his security, so a debenture holder who tails to 
obtain the payment of his interest regularly is 
entitled to pursue certain remedies for his own 
benefit and for the benefit of his fellow debenture 
holders The conditions under which a debentuie 
holder is entitled to enforce his secunty arc indorsed 
on the debenture, and they also depend to a 
certain extent upon the trust deed which secures 
the debentuics. But the lights of a debenture 
holder aie generally one of the following 

(a) To sue the company for the repayment of the 
principal and the interests due upon the debentures ; 

(, b) To present a petition lor winding-up the 
company; , 

(c) To prove for the debt in the w;ndmg-up ; 

(d) * To appoint a receiver. 

The last of these is that most frequently resorted 
to by the debenture holder, because a company 
may be merely in temporary difficulties from which 
a little judicious management may extrii^ate it. 
And it will generally happen that the security is 
good enough to allow of the business being carried 
on without any undue risk to that security. The 
right to appoint a receiver must be given by the 
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[SPECIMEN of a debenture transfer.] 


AMP 

1 

10s. 

1 of 


Ariemas JohnMunro, 
City Road, Leeds, 


in consideration of tlic sum of Four hundred and ninety-five pounds paid by 


Godfrey Kenneth Bull, The Drive, Wrexham, 
natter failed the said Transferee.— 

Do hereby bargain, sell, assign, and transfer to the said Transferee the undermentioned 

homines issued by The Blank ( ompany, Limited, that is to say, Five First Mortgage Debentures 

jll(H) each , numbered 78b to 7dD inclusive, and the full benelit thereof. 

'Jo HotO unto the said Transferee, hie Evcutois, Administrators, and Assigns, subject to 

he several conditions on which i hold the same immediately before the execution hereof ; and 

, the said Tianderee, do hereby agree to take tho said debenlnies subject to the same conditions. 

As Wiinkss our Hands nnd Seals this s eventh day of June in the 

year of Out Lord One thousand nine hundred and twenty. 


Witness 


Signed, sealed, and dchveml by the 
above-named Artcma s John Xfunro, 

in the presence of 

Signature Frederick Ihm^on, 

Address 2 lla/l Mansions, S 11' 

Occupation * Private Scuufaiv 


A. I. Munro 



Signed, sealed, and dehven d i>y the 

alcove-named (ladjrcx Kenneth Hull, . 

• * 

in the presence of 

Witness | 

I Signature Robert Slater, 

I Address I he /hire, Wrexham, 


G. K. Bull 



( Occupation 

(1^35) bet pp. >24 on4 525 


Butler. 
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indorsed conditions. ’ There are other rights which 
•a debenture holder may enjoy under his contract, 
especially those of sale or foreclosure. These, how¬ 
ever, present difficulties of a technical character, 
■and it is best to rely upon the appointment of a 
receiver in the first instance. 

Appointment of Receiver. A receiver (q v') may 
be appointed by the debenture holdeis, and it will 
depend upon the conditions whether lie is the 
agent of the debenture holders or of the company. 
Tins is an important matter, owing to the liability 
which attaches to a principal for the acts of his 
agent. In certain cases a receiver is appointed 
by the court, and in lus official position he is 
then an officer, and, therefore, an agent, of the 
court. The court will generally act when it is 
proved to its satisfaction that the principal of 
the debenture has become due and remains unpaid, 
that the interest on the same is in ariear, and 
that the property comprised in the trust deed is 
in danger, or that the company has ceased to 
carry on business or is being wound up. The 
duty ol the receiver is to take possession of the 
secured property and to hold and preserve the same 
for the benefit of the debenture holders Sometimes 
the couit will appoint a manager as well as a 
receiver, or the same peison may be appointed to 
act m the double capacity. A manager is generally 
necessary when it is the intention to carry on the 
business and to dispose of it, if possible, as a going 
concern. These things, however, are matters of 
practice, and need not lie entered into in detail here. 

Priority. A debenture holder is a secured 
creditor, and, therefore, is preferred, as far as 
hi^security goes, to the general creditors of the 
company ; but the payments which have to be 
made by reason of flu* Preferential Payment in. 
Bankruptcy Act, 1897, now repealed and rc-enactoci 
by the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, must be met before 
any ol the assets realised by the receiver, or other¬ 
wise, are distnbuted amongst Mie debenture holders. 
(See Winding-up ) 

DEBENTURES AT A DISCOUNT. —Debentures 
are frequently offered to the public at a discount 
where a company desires to raise a loan on 
advantageous terms, hoping in the future to recoup 
the difference between the amount paid up by the 
debenture holders and the par value of their bonds 
at the date of maturity during the “ life " of the 
debentures Stuctly sneaking, this discount allowed 
by the company to its debenture holders is a charge 
upon the cost of the issue, and it is quite admissible 
to spread the amount of the discount thus allowed 
over a period of years equal to the “ lif* ” ol the 
bonds, or even for a less term , but in any case the 
amount allowed as discount must be charged up to 
revenue before the debentures are eventually re¬ 
deemed, in the same way as though the debentures 
were issued at par, and were redeemable at a pre¬ 
mium when maturing There a:e instances wheie 
debentures are not only subscribed for at a discount, 
but are also repayable at a ptemium. It i.ieu 
becomes necessary to provide during the “ lih.*" of 
the debentures for the amount of discount, and also 
for the premium payable on maturity 

there are two rather important points to be con¬ 
sidered in regard to the issue of debenture's at a 
"discount* The first is that the annual return of 
members must state on the first page any amounts 
allowed by way of discount on any debentures since 
the last return. [See Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, Sec. 26 (2) (/) ]. Again, the balance sheets of 


all companies must cqntain the amount allowed by 
way of discount in respect of debentures, and must 
also show so much as has been written off out of 
revenue 'from time to time until the cost of the 
discount has been eliminated. [See Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, Sec. 90.] 

DEBENTURE SCRIP. —In many cases when a 
prospectus offciing debentures is issued, the 
following or a similar statement is to be found in 
the document— 

" Bearer Scrip will be issued after allotment, to 
be exchanged for Registered Debenture Stock 

Certificates after . 19 . . . The first 

payment of interest at the rate of ... . per cent . 
per annum, calculated upon the instalments as due, 
will be made on . . ... 19 ... on prfaenta- 

tion of the coupon attached to the Bearer Scrip” 

The statement made in this’form explains that 
bearer scrip is only a provisional certificate 
The woid “ scrip " is used as .a contiactioft of 
subscription receipt. Although its most ordinary 
use is that in the sense indicated above, the term 
is frequently met with when reference is made to 
share certificates or documents of a similar character. 

A subsenber who applies tor debentures receives, 
if lus application is successful, a lettei of allotment, 
which is exchanged for scrij^ as soon as the first 
instalment, that is, the amount due on allotment, 
is paid Scrip is not issued in the case of every 
issue of debentures 'Ihe scrip sho&s the number 
ot bonds or shaies taken up by the subscriber. 
It also indicates the amount ol the instalments 
paid, and in some cases the dates when the further 
instalments will be due 

Upon the completion of the payments of the 
whole of the instalments, the scrip is exchanged 
tor a definitive debenture bond 
The scrip certificate requites a Id. stamp. 

Interest coupons are sometimes attached to 
debentuie scrip, and these are likewise subject to 
a stamp duty of Id 

DEBENTURES INTEREST COUPON.-ln the 

case of registered debentures, the interest is paid 
by interest warrant, but m the case of debentures 
to bearer the interest is paid by coupons which 
are attached to the bond itself. This interest coupon 
is a document in the nature of a cheque authorising 
a bank to pay on demand the interest which is due 
on the debenture j * * 

In general eaoh bearer bond has attached to it 
a series of coupons, and these series in the form 
just mentioned make up what is called a coujion 
sheet. Each coupon bears a specific date, and is 
usually j>rcscntablc at the company's registered 
office or at the company's bankers on the date 
mentioned on the coupon. Cash is then payable on 
demand in exchange tor the coupon 
The common practice with regard to the coupon 
sheet is to ntiange for the last poition ol it (usually 
called a “talon”) to be exchanged for a further 
series of coupons, whi'h can be obtained as soon 
as ihose on the original coupon sheet have been 
presented and paid 

The word “ coupe . '' is derive^ from the French 
word coupS, meaning “ cut ** 

DEBENTURE STOCK.— -Tn reality? debenture 
stock is the same as debentures, except that 
debentuies are generally for definite round sums, 
whereas the certificates for debenture stock are for 
different amounts Debenture stock is transferred 
by a deed of assignment. (Sec Debentures.) 
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DKHT. Monev due by one person to .motlll'I 
In legal phiasi 1 >logy the tejm has Impit-nlly a 
with i meaning, and may m< lude an amount whn h 
has to be as< ci • allied by whih Inline inqimy or 
valuation 

In I-npjish law llieie aie three piinup.ll divisions 
of debts in I'tnerul, and th<\ ate distinguished by 
the niauiM i in whnu tiny ai c v \idem ed 1 ht-se 
< lasses ait : (I) 1 >< bts ot ie« oid. (-) q>e< i.ilty debts, 
and (II) smiph'< ontiai * debts UebKof i cum d aie 
Minis vvhuh .ii< tint i. lei judgments oi mni;ni- 
sinus '1 he\ aie tmal, and miinnt be disputed 
I he t icditoi is i ut it led to « nl»-u <• pavment ill the 
latter taso the ireditm is the Crown -by means of 
execution aiMinst tin ehbloi’s poods, or by an 
ruder toi • onnmtt.il to pnsmi on a judgment sum¬ 
mons, ot by pt ot endings in b uiki upt< y \ spei mlt y 
debt is one by whn h .1 sum of monev is acknow¬ 
ledged to be due b\ a deed or uildet .ill mstninicilt 
uiulei seal Sue li a fltbl lequnes no < onsidei ation 
to support it, and the ei« dibit . an sue upon il at 
any time within twentv \e.us tiom the date ol the 
deed oi dounneut umhi seal \ simple toiitia. 1 
debt is the third of the classes of debt, and must 
be supported by a valuable c onsideiatom It is 
cieated either with or without any document in 
writing, but if by the latter the doc ument must not 
be under sc al. othei wise it is a sjh*< ulty debt Sue h 
simple < nr** u*e t debt must be sued upon within si\ 
\ears of it , date, otherwise no toon < an be take n 
npon it, owing *o the statute of Limitations (,/ v i, 
though the' debtm will not c si ape unit ss hi* spit lally 
pleads lus i \o.h i lttoil unde i the statute 

It is ol U n iiii iiiec iij-il \ supposid (hit a it editor 
has imposed on him the duty of seeking nut lus 
debtoi when his debt be- nines due J his is tin- 
opposite ot til. tiuth II is the debto* who has to 
seek out his cieditm \gam, then* is no obligation 
imposed uj on a ueditm to make anv deinaurl for 
payment of tin* debt due to him holme commencing 
an action toi the tc-coveiv ot the amount ot the 
diht Hut unless a prior demand is made, the uon 
duet ot the creditor is likely to be sevenoly com¬ 
mented upon b\ ,the court ’ 1 lie actum, as stated 
above, nui^ be biouglTt within sin or twenty \ears 
from the time of its cieatum. according as it is a 
simple contiait debt ot a specially debt the 
Statute of limitations. ,t pleaded, is in favom ot 
the debtor A debtor, however, may j.ut hide hlm- 
horn scCtini; up the statute it he has m the mean¬ 
time paid ant tluu K m respe, t ol the debt ot allowed 


interest upon the same, or given some signed 
a , knowledgnient of indebtedness within the six or 
tie: twenty years, as the case may be, of action 
being brought. 

'j here is frequently a diffi< ulty when the debtor 
is out of the jurisdiction of the English courts. If 
the debtor departs from England before the right 
to demand payment has accrued, the Statute of 
Limitations does not run in his favour, t e., the 
creditor can sue him upon his return, no matter 
how many years he may have been absent But if 
the- tight to sue has once accrued before the 
departure, the statute commences to run at once 
and nothing can stop it Unless, then, the creditor 
takes active ineasiucs, he may be deprived of all 
remedy 1 he only remedy is tor the creditor to 
issue a writ, whn h inns for twelve months, and 
then to icnew it continually until it can be served 
upon the* debtor On good cause being shown, a 
wilt can always be unewed for an e?^ra period of 
sin months ’ In certain cases a debtor can be 
seived abioad, and judgment may be obtained 
against him '1 his light, however, is strictly 
gnatded, and is hedged m with various tec hnicaliUes. 
(See Inti knahonm. Law ) 

Whenever a debt is settled thc*re must be com¬ 
plete accoid and satisfaction (q v) between the 
patties 11ms, a debt of £20 cannot be settled by 
the- payment of /15, unless theie is some ton- 
side tation foi foregoing the balance of £5 This 
iefeis only to a payment m actual money If pay¬ 
ment is made m anything else than money, there 
may be complete satisfaction as well as accord 
lluis, il the <ieditor accepts a cheque, or a bijl of 
€*ni lunge, or even some chattel—and either of the 
fust two is for an amount less than the debt — that 
is at void and satisfaction, and the debt is 
extinguished 

When tin* cieditoi cannot obtain payment, the 
genet al pr.u ti< e i> to pla< e the collet lion of the debt 
in the hands ol an agent or a solicitor The person 
who i^ thus employed is the agent of the creditor, 
and the creditor is icsponsible for any expenses 
inclined Jt is the common practice of the agent 
oi solu itor, when making a demand for the debt, 
to add something to this effect, that his chaiges 
must bo paid by the debtoi. Such a demand, 
vvhc-thtT it is 3s bil oi (is 8d , is not enforceable 
by law against the debtor It is the creditor alone 
who is icsponsible for the payment of this 
additional sum 

When action has to be taken, a creditor should 
jm oc cid in the iimnty couit, upon a default sum¬ 
mons (y#), if tin* amount is less than /20—always 
providing the debt is for a liquidated amount—and 
in llu* High Couit if Ins claim exceeds £100 When 
the debt is between £20 and .£100, proceedings ought 
to be taken in tin- county court, unless the facts of 
the case aie such that the debtor is unlikely to 
obtain leave to defend the action, when it is quite 
as cheap and sometimes more expeditious to pro¬ 
ceed in the High Couit under what is known as 
Orck-r XIV {qv). If judgment is Obtained within 
twentv-one days, costs are awarded on the High 
Couit scale If not, unless there is good leason 
shown, only county court costs will be granted. 

DEBT, NATIONAL. —(See National D$bt.) 

1 DEBTORS ACT. — llus Act was passed in 1869, 
and its object was to put an end to the indis¬ 
criminate imprisonment of debtors which had been 
so common up to that date. The Act prevented 
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imprisonment in future, except m the following 
♦ cases, if?., in cases of— 

(1) A penalty, or a sum of money m the 
nature of a penalty, other than a penalty under 
a contract 

(2) A sum ioco\erable suinmanly on con¬ 
viction, and not as a uvil debt, before a court 
of summary jurisdiction. 

(3) A sum in the possession or under the 
control of a trustee or a person acting in a 
fiduciary capacity, and ordered to be paid by the 
court. 

(*1) A sum payable by an attorney in icspect 
of costs, when the order is made to pay the sum 
on the ground of misconduct, or in payment of 
a sum when the order is made to pay the same 
in his character as an olficcr of the court 

(5) A sum payable for the benefit of e redilois 
out of any salary or other income, in respect of 
the payment of which any court having junsdic - 
tion in bankruptcy is entitled or authoused to 
make an Older 

((>) A sum payable by vntue of an order 
under the Act itself. 

In any of the abov e e\c c pted cases, a iccalc itianl 
debtor niaj be impiisonrd tot a period not eveec ding 
one yeat , but this has no rcUneuce* to an oidei 
for impilsonnient in delault ot payuunt ol a 
liidgment debt which is noted in ihc n< \t jiaiagiaph 
If a debtor it fuses or negle* ts to pay a judgment 
debt, he may be brought beloie the court, the High 
( omt, ui the county mint, atcouling to the couit 
m w hit h t In judge will was ol)l aim d, .incl an mi pm \ 
is^then made as to his means It must be proved, 
first ol all. unless the dt btoi appeal s, 1 hat the* sum¬ 
mons has been seived upon lum personallv ll it is 
sliowui that 1 he debtor has no means, no oidc i will be 
made lint it his means ol pavmtnt ate pi over 1 lo the 
satisfaction of the court, an older will be made, 
according to the discietion of the couit, foi pay¬ 
ment at ome of the whob payment by instal¬ 
ments, and lo 1 he ordei may be added the penalty 
of imprisonment in case of non-compham e with the 
oidel It must not be imagined that tins con¬ 
stitutes an impnsonment ioi debt -it is linpiison- 
ment for contempt of court in lefusing to obey its 
order 1 he peiiod of impnsonment may be for any 
time not exceeding six weeks The* imprisonment 
does not act as a satisfaction of the debt, but a 
debtor cannot be imprisoned a second time in 
lespccl ol the same debt I lie only ieimdy that is 
alterwai ds left t o the ci edit cm is an • xet ut ion again sf 
the lands, goods, cm chattels oi the debloi— if he 
possesses any > 

If an action is pending in the High Court, and 
the amount in dispute is a sum of £50 or upwnids, 
tile plaintiff may, at anytime be tore final judgment, 
obtain an oidei liom a judge, on adducing sitis 
factory evidence on oath that he has a good < ause 
of action against the defendant, and that tlmaU. nee 
of the defendant horn England will mat .<ij\ 
prejudice the prosecution of the action, 1 t’e 
ariest and imprisonment of the defendant *i m a 
period not exceeding six months, if there is • ason- 
ablc ground for believing tint tin- defendant is 
about to go out of the jurisdiction, unless the 
defendant gives satisfactory security up to the 
amouilt of the claim that is being made against him 
The Act ot 1869 was amended in certain respects 
by the Bankruptcy Acts of 1883 and 1890, with 
respect to those sections dealing with the imprison 
ment of fraudulent bankrupts These Acts have 


now been repealed and their provisions leplaced 
by the provisions ot the Bankruptcy Act. 1914. 
The substance of the enactments ot the Act of 
1914 are, biiefiv stated, that eveiy person who is 
adjudged a bankuipt i> guilty of a misdemeanour 
(<{ v ). and is liable* to imprisonment, if he commits 
any ot the following offences, unless he is acquitted 
by a jmy of an intention to defiaud — 

(1) If he docs not to the best of lus knowledge 
and belief fully and truly discover the whole of 
his property to his trustee in bankruptcy. 

(2) If he does not delivei up the whole of 
his piopeity m his custody, or under his control, 
and the books, papeis, and doe umont# relating 
thei eto 

(3) If after the piesentation of a bankjupt<;y 
petition by oi against hnn, oi the (.ommcncement 
of the liquidation, oi within s\ months next 
befoio the commencement of bankiuptcy pro- 
• reelings, he conceals or removes arty part of his 
property to the value of /10 ot, upwards, or'if he 
makes any matenal omis-mu in the statement of 
lus a flans 

(4) ll he* tails Ioi a peiiod ot one* month to 
inloim his trustee ol tin fact that a false debt is 
being pioved against lus estate 

(5) It he i^ a patty in th«* absti.iction cm con- 
c raiment ot anv book, p.qx't.oi othei document 
iel.iting to his affairs, oi it within six momhs 
befoi e the pi esentation of the banki uj>tcy petition 
he destioys, mutilates, oi falsiiie<’anv such book, 
p.iper, or doe ument 

((>) If within six months next befoio the 
presentation of the bankiuptcy petition, or the 
making ol a leceivjng oidei, he has obtained any 
piopeity on uedtt and not paid for the same by 
means of any false i(‘presentations, oi if he 
obtains, undei the* false pretence of cairying on 
business, any propeity on ciedit, or pledges, or 
disposes of the same, except in the ordinary way 
ot business 

1 hri e ai e, ol couisc, many ot hot ollenc <*s < on- ’ 
st it ut ed by the Bankiuptcy Act, 1914, lot th * 
cont i aveut ion of which tin undischai gc*d bankrupt 
is liable t c> seva re ponalt k*s 1 heseai e not ici*< 1 uudei 
Evnise HAKC.l li Bvnkri 1*1 

By See lion 13 ol the Xet of 1889, which still 
lemaius unrepealed, any prison who js found 
gmltv ol any ol the following oifemes is liable*, 
oil convict ion diet col, lo one \e ai 's^in^/i isonment, 
with oi without h.uel laboui- 

(1) II he incurs any debt or liability, and 
obtains e redit under any false* jMetene.es or by 
means of any othei fiaud 

(2) It he makes any gift, delivery, or transfer 
of, or ehaige upon Ins propeity with intent to 
defraud his cieditors 

(3) If he* has concealed or removed any part 
of his piupcrty sine e or within two months before 
the elate ot any unsatisfied judgment or order for 
payment ol money obtained against him." 
DEBTORS LEDGER (SALES LEDGER).— The 

lodger containing the personal accounts of all 
parties by whom i. "ey is owing at any time, and, 
therefore, to which all items of goods sold on credit, 
money lent, etc , arc post<fl. Sales are posted from 
the sales or day book to the debit of the accounts 
in this ledger. For facility m handling and posting, 
the ae c omits are often opened in alphabetical order, 
and m large cone cm ns a series of debtors ledgers 
is used, eg., town, country, foreign, or/and A-D, 
E-G, etc 
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DEBTS. ASSIGNMENT OF.~(Scc Assignment 

DEBTS, imMTION OF.-lh- system of 
cr. (lit in tMn-».u turns has bu " so thorough!) 

<i( (.*'[>»* 1 1 .is ihilt and ,>.iM.*-* 1 of lh« msuus. of tin 

< iiiiiiiiy tint it woiihl h lmj.ossi!)!* *> think of 
,tn . KtwH non unl.'ss I In r. «.is .i Inmru i.il < *itacl>sm 
jt ,h- o too . « wiiti.il to consul* i how dibN 
•.hould 1* i oil- * f* *1 lio:n |)' i ■’on- who iii*' ri ‘ Kl ( cuui 
oi mini mill nl ot th-n obhg.U urns Lrgallv, it is 
tfl , ,] t)I N „i .i ,i, lit.,! to - k out hi. * reditoi and pay 
lhit " win* h i ■ "Am i In pi.wiiu . it is g< nn.iUv 
fh , , jiti.i who |,u to snk out tin d*btor mid 
„ o-niM-1 him t*. fulfil Ins dut\ lhc mam ob]*ct 
whu h i. Wit" .mm <f at is He* mu* ssol tin op* r.'il ion 
ot obtainin'-’, pm m.-ut without destroying Urn 
In,mu ss II la* lonship whit h has pu-viousl) * vistcd, 
„f,| ( s ,*t ,, ,|, sued to do so, wlu n Minimal)’ nu tliods 
mav 1 m adopt• d without the slightest qualms 

In trailing * raii-a* tions gem rally, il u* dit is to 

l, r giM n tIn«paitu s oidinaiil) stipulate as to the 
«\ti#.t of turn nw r wlmh th<‘ cr*'lit shall tun 
Ihisim‘■s nun who ai* honoiiiable and piompt ill 
tlwir dialings, will make a spin nil point of seeing 
that t II** limit of t tine is m vei ext ei d< d I hint t unlit v 
in payment is on* ot Urn finest imunl assets wlm h 
an mdi\idual, a paitiuidnp, ot a * ompanv tan 
possess It the dill date <>! pn>umnt lias passed, 
or A r« asonabl* t nut has bn ri allowed to t lapse 
in < asr then has ber n no spr* died date tot payment, 
,i larelullv wordeif lemmdei of the t \isti rice of 
III*' <lebt sent Ry th” treditor will gem tally have 
the edit I of .Housing th honournbh tltbtoi, anil 
will eh* it some r< piv ‘‘should this howevei, fail 
allogethci, a sitoml applu atioji should be mailt 
aftei a iiaMUiable peiiod lias gon* by, and an 
intimation given tlut th* .mount will be passed 
into othei hands tin itiowu) It this second h tter 
fails like i|i'- lust, a soht itoi .houM b< instituted 
Ml the mattii, ami it his hltii is imsuct esslul ill 
bunging about a sal isi.u tin \ sittliment, tlu*n 
pt'tMeedings must be lakin m tut ordant e with tlie 

hods pointi d out in tie .vi tit It Di'iu 

IVisoie « ngaged m btisines-., even though they 

m. i) be i an till and astute m ot hit matteis, ait, 
tieijiiently mdoilmiate m thin methods when the 
question ioiueiu*’d is the collection ol outstanding 
debts Repetitions of di mauds at shoit intervals 
are signs ot a l.u k of fumm ->s, and strongly winded 
protests, i ouphxl with thunts ot pioteednigs- 
tlireats wlnjji ^ue o'teu m vs t uiti mh <1 to be i ai tied 
into execution aie u gaoled as eyiptv noise \ 
dtbtor who is m no i.ist m a hunv to fulfil Ins 
obligations pass not th*- slightest het d to what lie 
looks upon as in-ib-c tiv r “bind,” and the angry 

< reditoi waiti-. i n,u , monev , and patiemebv leml- 
mg hiniseli to i.mi lepriiluuis Wlii’ii money 
matteis at- in dupute in Inumess, the less said 
the bettei It tin d* maud is legitim.iti , it t an be 
made hi mis and without oib me, and it the demand 
is then umdutual the dibtoi < aniiot nghtlv com¬ 
plain it bgal pioceedmgs, with tin- neo ssary 
liur«ns" nl expcii'lit in e m the wav of uisK mimic 

DEBTS PROVABLE IN BANKRF PTCY.—(See 

Proof of Dints) Sub|e* t to uit.nu ex* options, 
all debts and liabilities (as to meaning of tins word, 
see below). ptosent% htfute. certain oi contingent] 
to which tho*debtoi is subje* t at the date of the 
uxeivmg ouler, or to wlmh he mav botonu. subtext 
before lus div barge by tcason oi any obligation 
im lined bitoie the date of the rttcivmg oidet, are 
debts provable m banktuptcy. Demands in* the 
natuie of unliquidated damages arising otherwise 


than by reason of a contract, promise, or breach of 
trust arc not, however, provable in bankruptcy; # 
and a person having notice of any act of bank¬ 
ruptcy available against the debtor, cannot prove 
under the order for any debt or liability contracted 
by the debtor subsequently to the date of his so 
having notice. The trustee makes an estimate of 
the value of any provable debt or liability, which, 
by reason of its being subject to any contingency 
or contingencies, or for any other reason, does not 
bear a certain value. A person aggneved by any 
estimate made by the trustee may apoeal to the 
, ourt If the court is of opinion that tne value of 
Tic debt or liability is incapable of being fairly 
estimated, the couit may direct the value to be 
assessed, and may give all necessary directions for 
tins purpose, and the amount of the value when 
assessed is deemed to be a debt provable in 
bankruptcy. 

“ Liability ” includes any compensation for work 
or labour done, any obligation or possibility of an 
obligation to pay money or money's worth on the 
breach of any express or implied covenant, con¬ 
tract, agreement, or undertaking, whether the 
breach docs or does not occm, or is or is not likely 
to occur, or capable of occurring, before the dis¬ 
charge of the debtor. It also includes any express 
or implied agreement, engagement, or undertaking 
to pay or capable of resulting in the payment of 
money, whether the payment is fixed or unliqui¬ 
dated. present or future, certain or dependent 
on any one contingency or on two or more con¬ 
tingencies as to mode of valuation, capable of 
being as* ei tamed by fixed rules or as matter of 
opinion A successful defendant may prove for 
costs in the bankruptcy of the plaintiff, although 
they may not have been taxed at the date of 
adjudication. A successful plaintiff may, however, 
only prove for costs in the defendant’s bankruptcy 
in * ascs where the debt or claim in respect of which 
the costs aie recoverable is itself provable. A person 
entitled to be paid an annuity may prove for it in 
the bankrupt* y of the person who pays it. 

Enough has been said to show that a mere claim 
lor damages tor a tort (q v) is not the subject 
ot proof in bankruptcy. For instance, if a man 
has a claim lor damages for personal injuries, 
he cannot prove in the bankruptcy It is other¬ 
wise if damages arc agreed before the bankruptcy, 
ot if judgment in an action for tort is signed before 
the bankruptcy 

A wife who has lent money or estate to her 
husband for the purposes of lus trade or business 
can only j>rove for such money after, but not 
before, all claims of other creditors of the husband 
lor valuable consideration in money or money's 
worth have been satisfied. Debts founded on 
felony cannot be proved for, unless the creditor has 
taken the necessary steps to have the offender 
punished. Again, a debt which is founded on an 
illegal consideration, such as a gaming debt, cannot 
be proved. Where a balance resulting fi om gambling 
transactions on the Stock Exchange cannot be 
recovered (as there is no consideration), no proof 
can be admitted in respect of non-delivery. The 
following debts cannot be proved in bankruptcy : 
Future payments of alimony ; debts barred by the 
Statute of Limitations; and an infant’s, debts, 
incurred before he reaches the age of twenty-one, 
unless they are for necessaries. With regard to 
interest on debts, if there is a surplus after the 
payment of other debts, interest can be proved 
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for; but interest accruing after the date of the 
, receiving order may not, as a general rule, be 
proved for. The successful petitioner in a divorce 
action may prove for the damages recovered. 

With regard to judgment debts, it might be 
thought that they must of necessity prove them¬ 
selves ; but this is not so. A man who wanted to 
defraud his creditors, might allow bogus judgments 
to be entered up against him. The Court of 
Bankruptcy, therefore, has power to inquire 
whether a judgment debt is justly due. 

The person proving the debt mhst, as a general 
rule, be the person to whom the debtor owes the 
money; but an executon or admimstiator may 
prove for the debts due to the estate of his testator. 

A person who is under a contingent liability may 
prove in respect of the contingency. So if the bank¬ 
rupt is under covenant or agreement with any per¬ 
son to indemnify him at some future time, which 
may be quite indefinite, that person may prove in 
respect of that future liability. For instance, if a 
man takes an assignment of a lease under a c o\ enant 
with the lessee to indemnify him from the conse¬ 
quences of the assignment, liability undei this 
covenant is a contingent liability which may be 
proved for. The holder of a bill of exchange may 
prove his debt m the bankrupt* les of all the prior 
parties to the bill, and may receive a dividend 
horn e.uh upon the whole debt, provided he do< s 
not, in the whole, receive more than 20s. in the £. 
As to an accommodation acceptance, if one party 
only is bankrupt, the solvent party may prove 
against the debtor's estate for the amount, if any, 
for which he could have sued the bankrupt if the 
lat:er had remained solvent. In other words, he 
can j)iOve for the amount which he lias paid for 
the bankrupt's accommodation 
DE€ALITiiO. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Italy ) 

DECAMETRO. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measurfs—Italy ) 

DECEASED INSOLVENT DEBTOR. —Where a 
debtor dies insolvent, any creditor who might have 
presented a bankruptcy petition agAinst him had 
he been alive, may petition the court lor an admini¬ 
stration cider, under which the estate will be dealt 
with as in bankruptcy. The petition is served on 
each executor who has proved the will, or on any 
person who has taken out letters of adnumstiation 
Upon notice being given to the legal personal 
representative of the deceased debtor, the court 
may make an order on pi oof of the a editor’s debt, 
unless it is satisfied that the estate will probably 
be sufficient for payment of the debts Such a 
•petition cannot, however, be piesented if an 
administration action has been comment ed ; but 
in that case, if the estate is insolvent, the pro¬ 
ceedings arc generally transfen ed to tfi<- bank- 
luptcy court. Administration of the estate of, a 
deceased insolvent debtor is earned out piacticulU 
in the same manner as the administration a 
bankrupt's estate. Upon the oider being m. !e, 
the debtor’s property vests in the official reegver 
as tiustee His duty is to realise and distribute ihe 
estate. The creditors may appoint a tnislee and a 
committee of inspection Funeral and testamentai y 
expenses are paid in full in priority to all other 
debts, ^ny surplus remaining after payment of 
debts in full, the costs of the administration, and! 
interest, is paid over to the legal personal icpre- 
sentative. It should be mentioned that notice to 
the legal personal representative of a deceased 
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debtor of the presentation of a petition for adminis¬ 
tration is equivalent to notice of an act of 
bankruptcy. When the value of the estate of the 
deceased is not likely to exceed /300, il may be 
administered summarily See Sections 129 and 130 
of the liankiuptcy Act, 1914 This means an 
enormous saving of expense 

DECEIT.— This is the name of an action at law 
by civil piocess, by which a person seeks to recover 
damages for false statements made by one party in 
iespect of another party, when, through such false 
statements, the first person has suffered in a 
pecumaiy sense. Thus, A opens negotiations of a 
business character with B, but before coming to 
terms he inquires of B’s standing from a third 
pei son C. C gives a favouiable answci. ant! A Is 
satisfied Business results, and A suffers a heavy 
loss. Can he make C responsible for that loss ? 
Under certain conditions he undoubtedly can do so. 
But in his diameter as plaintiff A must j^rove 
ceitam things. First, he must show that the state¬ 
ments of C were false; secondly, that they were 
made fraudulently, x e., that C made them reck¬ 
lessly, not caring whether they were true or not, 
even if it cannot be asserted that they were made 
with a distinct fraudulent intent , thirdly, that the 
statements made weie the direct cause of A's 
enteijng into the transaction with B, which resulted 
in the damage sustained ; fourthly, that the repre¬ 
sentations of C were made in writing. 'Hus last 
requisite is all important, and yet it frequently 
happens that pet sons aie satisfied with verbal 
assui.inoes If a verbal assurance alone has been 
given, there is no light of action. Ulus is specially 
provided for by an Act of 1828—commonly known 
as Lord Tentcrdcn’s Act—under which it is pro¬ 
vided that no one who has made any representation 
as to the conduct, character, credit, ability, etc , of 
another, in order to induce people to tiust him, 
shall be liable to an action for deceit or false repre¬ 
sentation, unless his statement is in writing ard« 
signed bv him 

DECItiltAMMA. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Italy.) 

DECILITRO. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Italy ) 

DECIMAL COINAGE.- —A system of coinage under 
which the; divisions arc m tens or multiples of 
tens The decimal coinage, as it works in other 
cemntnes, is fully shown in the ar<icft MIHric 
System A decimal coinage has been suggested for 
England lhe sovereign would, under it, be still 
the unit of value. The divisions of the £ would be 
into 10 florins, each florin being divided into 10 
cents, and each cent into 10 mils. Thus, the florin 
would be one-tenth of a £, the cent one-hundredth 
of a £ (about 2Jd ), and the mil one-thousandth of 
a / (about kl) 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. —This is the system of 
weights and measures, and also of coinage, under 
whu h the calculations connected with the same 
are made by decimal divisions, or tenths. The 
system has now bee me the one in use in most 
of the continental countncs of Europe, and also 
in the United States of America. iThere is no doubt 
that its claim to simplicity is most, thoroughly 
justified, although it is admitted that there is a 
drawback in tins respect, that the number 10 is not 
divisible by either 3 or 4 without the introduction 
of fractions But, in spite of this, it is extremely 
probable that, sooner or later, the decimal system 
will be the only one in use in cwiliscd countries. 
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Tho most perf<*< t example of the system is to be 
found m FrjiBe, though the same principle obtains, 
as far as the < nmagt* is « on< erned, in Belgium, Ital>, 
Portugal, Spain, and the ( mted States of Amcnu. 
In the Iren h nnasiires of length, the Greek words 
deca, hecto, and m\tut are pi closed to the higher 
denominations, the unit lx mg the mt tre of 39 37 
English iii( lies 111e lower denominations are 

marked by Hie I .at in wools den, anti, and milli. 
In money, the fiam, is tin unit , a dhime is the 
tenth part ot a h.m< , md a centime the Iiundre<lth 
pait 'I he lomage oilln ( m led States of Amenta, 
will! h was made deurnal m 1786, consists of the 
eagle, of JO dollais, tin* dollar, of 10 dimes, and the 
dime, of 10 (<n!s, but, of tin se denominations, 
dollar: and cents are the only ones commonly used 
Many attempt? have been made to lnlrodm e a 
decimal coinage mlo thistminUy, but so lai without 
sticetss, and tin* most recent repoits have not 
lx < p altogeftiei favouiabl' A Ko)a! ( oeimission 
appointed tocoiuuler tin m vlt.-i issutd their upoit 
in the lattei part ol the year 1010 So legislation 
was letommend'd, ami tlie d<» uiuent lUelt was of 
a veiy neuliai 11 1 < Deiimal Assot lation, 

which has foi ds objut the promotion of the 
adoption of a deurnal system of coinage and ol 
metric weights and measures, lias its headouaiteis 
at 229-231 Fmsbuiv Pavement House, blnsbuiy 
Pavement, London, K C 2, and all juttnulais as 
to tho work <^t the isolation may be obtaim d 
troiu tho secudaiy lee iSceimal system is now 
legally recognised in twent\-nine states, with a 
population numbeung marly om -Half ot the neoole 
of the globe ' 1 

DLUMETRO. (See I'ormc.n Wpioins and 

1VL ASURht, ll\LY) 

DELK CARGO.—ff a ship, British or foteign 
ttmves between the last day of 0« lober and the 
16th day of Apul at any pmt m the United Kingdom 
from anv port out of the United Kingdom, e auying 
4 ,A»y light goods or wood as <!c< k cm go (except undei 
certa" 1 conditions), the master and owner is liable 
to afme of/5 for cveiy 150 tub. tt of space in wlrn h 
wood gmcxls me earned. Heavy wood goods may be 
carnal as deck <urgo on the following conditions : 

W they must only be <mned m (ovued sprn es , 

!?,, {b) tllCy T USt ° nly l,e 0Jrnt -‘ (l 111 ^(h class of 
ships as may be apprmcl by the Board of Tiade 
for the purpose ; and (r) they must be loaded m 

Tra?h r °f ,KUlons Uie Boanl of 

Had . with rcspei t to the loading theieof Light 
weald goods may be <amed as de« k <a.go on the 

n' s7b>' f r r f t,0nS ' (t,) H ‘ uh un,t ihe goods 
it a n< b)lhJh ' ?; U1 , tV UOt « ,(,a,l * r than 15 cub 

, ’ 1 O’ '«• ,U ‘K | lt ilt'ClVf tin- ,1,., k to win. h till' 
Roods .ire (MtK'il must ,. x ,...... m „ ’ 1 Ult 

S 53 ^w®a 

p.Rlu of tLf !. ui K ,d' i ; nCK ' ,Urai p hcf,m 

by the Board o drade P i ,'" aV 

men from any usl< £m , r .l’ 101 * 110 " “ f -a- 

tt r °.Cd 
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"heavy wood goods" means. ^1) Any square, 
round, wavy, or other timber, or any pitch pine,* 
mahogany, oak, teak, or other heavy wood goods 
whatever; or (2) any more than five spare spars or 
store spars, whether or not made, dressed, and 
finally ptepated for use, and the expression 
" light wood goods " means any deals, battens, or 
other light wood goods of any description. The 
expression “ deck cargo ” means any cargo carried 
either in any uncovered space upon deck or in any 
covered space not included in the cubical contents 
forming the ship's registered tonnage. The space m 
which wood goods are carried is to be deemed to be 
the space limited by the superficial area occupied 
by the goods and by straight lines enclosing a 
rectangular soacc sufficient to include the goods. 

DECLARATION.— i he old name, under the 
ancient procedure, of what is now known as the 
Statement of Claim. Since the Judicature Acts, 
1873 and 1875, the word has gone out of use,’ 
except at the Mayor’s Court where the former 
practice of the High Court remains in vogue 
DECLARATION OF ASSOCIATION.—This is the 

name of the last clause in the memorandum of 
association (q v ) of a company limited by shares 
whereby the subscubers dcdaic their desire to be 
iormed into a company and agree to take shares 
I he clause is followed by a tabular form in which 
the names, addresses, and descriptions of the 
subscubers. and the number of shares taken bv 
each, appear 3 

DECLARATION OF LONDON.-i he Convention 
loi the establishment of an International Court of 
Al.peal m mattes of prize, winch formed an appen- 
div to the Final Act oi the Second 1'eace Conference 
■h the facile, provided that, m the absence of 
tieatv stipulations applicable to the case, the court 
is to dcude the appeals that co@|e before it, in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of mtcrnation.il law, or if no 
generally recognised rules exist, in ai uirdance with 
the general principles of justuc and equity The 
discussions which took pla, e at the Hague during 

, L C , Bo ,llowcd that 011 vauoas questions 
- minted with maritime w'ar divergent views and 
practices prevailed among the nations of the world 

renhefTV 1 lh fr se S ' lb)ccts an agreement was 
re. hed but on others it was not found possible 

with,ntlie period for which the Conference assembled' 

asm n Ml "I ?!' ""'Standing. The impression was 
FI" ' , thc establishment of the International 

, (amit Would not meet with general acceptance 
• O long as vagueness and unccitamtv existed as to 
till principles which thc Court, in dealing with 

oi'f't B'"'*■ bl ‘ f ° rC wouW a Pl J y fo questions 
far-uachmg impoitance atlecting naval policy’ 
I' r; Vr Th " British Government therefore 
witu°th d t] \ dt ? nu f Uu ' r Conference should assemble, 
whit ,reth )e °f ai riving at an ag, cement as to 
ubon 1 M K CT,< - -1 'Xly recognised princ iples of inter- 
ti‘, i d r'• as . t0 lhose matters wherein the prac- 

t! e o, natn.ns has varied, and of then humiliating 
h rules winch, m the absence of special treaty 

ihou d app1,Cilblc t0 a pai ticulai*easc, the court 
should observe in dealing with appeals brought 
btlore . for decision. The rules by ‘which appeal 

he .Khts'ot ’bn 1 ' C ° Ur ! 5 " 01,1,1 ho'h-ndcd aflected 
IK. 14,1 ts Ol helligcients in a mannei which was 

ilia,r o' r, noUS ‘° , th0 prmmpal nav* Power 
s an to Others, and the British Government 
there,me, communicated only with the Govern’ 

’iTrian °i i AUSt " 1 c Hunga ry. Fran «. Germany, Italy’ 
Japan, Russia, Spam, and the United States of 
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America. With the concurrence of all the Powers 
•invited to the Conference, the invitation was sub¬ 
sequently extended to the Netherlands Government. 
The questions upon which the British Govern¬ 
ment considered it to be of the greatest importance 
that an understanding should be reached were those 
as to which divergent rules and principles have been 
enforced in the Prize Courts of different nations. 
It, therefore, suggested that the following questions 
should constitute the programme of the Conference 

(a) Contraband, including the circumstances 
under which particular articles can be considered 
as contraband ; the penalties for their carnage ; 
the immunity of a ship from search when under 
convoy ; and the rules with regard to compensation 
where vessels have been seized, but have been found, 
in fact, only to be carrying innocent cargo. 

(b) Blockade, including the questions as to the 
locality where seizure can be effected, and the notice 
that is necessary before a ship can be seized 

(c) The doctrine of continuous voyage m respect 
both of contraband and of blockade 

(d) The legality of the destruction of neutral 
vessels prior to their condemnation by a prize court 

( e) The rules as to neutral ships or persons 
rendering " unneutral service." 

(/) The legality of the c onvei sion of a mere hant- 
vessel into a warship on the high seas 

(g) The rules as to the transfer of merchant- 
vessels from a belligerent to a neutral flag during or 
in contemplation of hostilities. 

(h) The question whether the nationality or the 
domicile of the owner should be adopted as the 
dominant factor m deciding whether property is 
enemy property 

These questions were discussed at the Naval Con¬ 
ference held in London from December, 1908, to 
February, 1909, and the result was the di awing up 
of " The Dei laration of London." 

Illoekade. The Declaration p.ovides that a block¬ 
ade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts 
belonging to or occupied by the enemy In accord¬ 
ance with the Declaration of Paris of 1856, " a 
blockade, m order to be binding, must be effective, 
that is to say, it must be maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the enemy’s 
coastline." The question whether a blockade i9 
effective is a question of fact A blockade is not 
regarded as raised if the blockading force is 
temporarily withdrawn on account of stress of 
weather. A blockade must be applied impartially 
to the ships of all nations The commander of 
a blockading force may give permission to a w; i- 
ship to enter, and subsequently to leave, a block¬ 
aded port In circumstances of distress, m know- 
ledged by an oflicer of the blockading foicc, a 
neutral vessel may enter a plaTr under blockad- 
and subsequently letive it, provided that she has 
neither discharged nor shipped anv cargo Ihete 
A blockade, in order to be binding, must h'* 
declared and notified. A declaration of blockach i;> 
made either by the blockading Power or by in'* 
naval authorities acting in its name It specifics . 
(1) The date when the blockade begins ; (2) the 
geographical limits of the coastline undex blockade , 
(3) the period within which neutral vessels may 
come out. A declaration of blockade is notified : 
(1) To nAitral Powers, by the blockading Power by^ 
means of a communication addressed to the govern¬ 
ments direct, or to their representatives accredited 
to it; (2) to the local authorities, by the officer com¬ 
manding the blockading force. The liability of a 


neutral vessel to capture for breach of blockade is 
contingent on her knowledge, actual or presumptive, 
of the blockade. Failing proof to the contrary, 
knowledge of the blockade is presumed if the vessel 
left a neutral port subsequently to the notification 
of the blockade to the Power to which such port 
belongs, provided that such notification was made 
in sufficient time. If a vessel approaching a block¬ 
aded port has no knowledge, actual or ptesumptive, 
of the blockade, the notification must be made to 
the vessel itself by an officer of one of the ships of 
the blockading force. This notification should be 
entered in the vessel’s log-book, and must state the 
day and hour, and the geographical position of the 
vessel at the time. Neutral vessels may i^ot ty? 
captured for bieach of blockade, except within the 
area of operations of the warships detailed to render 
the blockade effective. The blockading forces must 
not bar access to neutial ports or coast* Whatever 
may be the ulterior destination of a vessel or other 
caigo, she cannot be captured lor bleach of blockade, 
if, at the moment, she is on her way to a non- 
blockaded poi t. A vessel wine h has broken blockade 
outwaids, or which has attempted to break blockade 
inwards, is liable to capture so long as she is pur¬ 
sued by a ship of the bloc kading force. If the pur¬ 
suit is abandoned, or if the blockade is raised, her 
capture can no longer be effected. A vessel found 
guilty of breach of blockade is Jiablc to condemna¬ 
tion The cargo is also condemned, unless it is 
proved that at the time of the shipment of the goods 
the shipper neither knew nor could have known of 
the intention to break the blockade. 

Contraband ol War. Absolute Contraband. The 
following articles may, without notice, be treated as 
contraband of war, under the name of absolute con¬ 
traband : (1) Aims of all kinds, including arms for 
sporting purposes, and their distinctive component 
parts ; (2) Projectiles, chaiges, and cartridges of all 
kinds, and their distinctive component parts ; (3) 
Powder explosives specially prepared for use in war ! £* 
(4) Gun-mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military 
wagons, field forges, and their distinctive component 
parts; (5) Clothing and equipment of a distinctively 
military character , (6) All kinds of harness of a dis¬ 
tinctively military character, (7) Saddle, draught, 
and pack animals suitable for use in war; (8) Articles 
of camp equipment, and their distinctive component 
parts; (9) Armour plates, (10) Warships^ including 
boats, and their distinctive component parts, of 
such a nature tfiat they can only be used on a 
vessel of war, (11) Implements and apparatus 
designed exclusively for the manufacture of muni¬ 
tions of war, for the manufactuie oi repair of arms, 
oi war matenal for use on land and sea. Articles 
exclusively used for war may be added to the list 
of absolute contraband by a declaration, which 
must be notified Such notification must he 
addressed to the Governments of other Powqrs, or 
to their representatives accredited to the Power 
making the declaration A notification made after 
the outbreak of hostilities is addressed only to 
neutral Powers 

Conditional Contraband. The following articles 
susceptible of use in war, as^vell Is for purposes of 
eacc, may, without notice, be treateck as contra- 
and of war, under the name of conditional contra¬ 
band : (1) 1-ood-stuffs (2) Forage and grain, suit¬ 
able for feeding animals (3) Clothing, fabrics for 
clothing, and boots and shoes, suitable for use in 
war. (4) Gold and silver in coin or bullion*; paper 
money. (5) Vehicles of all kinds Available for use 
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HI war, and tlnir (nmjiwnt parts, (b) Vessels, 
i,alt, and boats ..! all kinds, floating ducks, parts 
of t!o< ks, and thnr »oniponcnt parts. (7) Railway 
material, t>oth fix«l ami tolling sto< k, ami material 
for t<>graph\ win']' * telegraphs, and telephones 
(S) lUllonnt ami living m.nJiims and their nis- 
timtive voinpomvit parts, together with accessories 
and ,nlul«*. mogmsahle as intended for use m con* 
tion with balloon, and flying machines (9) 
i-uel iuUn ants (10) Powder and explosives not 

spf wily piep.ind foi use in war (11) Barbed wire 
and implements for fixing and rutting the same 
(12) Ifoiv shoes and shoeing materials (Id) Harness 
am! saddle! v (14) Fr kl glasses, telesr opes, r hrono 
meters, and all kinds of nautical instruments. 
Articles susreptible of use m war, as well as for 
purposes of peace, may be added to the list of 
conditional (onttahand by a dcrlaration which 
must be notified. If a Power waives, so fat as it is 
concerned, the u^ht to treat as contraband of war 
an article comprised in the absolute contraband list 
or the conditional contraband list, such intention 
shall be announced by a declaration, which must 


be notified 

Not Contraband. Artu les whn h are not susceptible 
of use in war may not be dec hired contraband of 
war The following may not be dec larcd contra¬ 
band of war : (I) Raw cotton, wool, silk, jute, Hax, 
hemp, and other ^raw materials of the textile 
industries, amt yarns < f the same (2) Oil seeds 
and nuts , copra (3) Rubber, resins, gums, and 
lacs; hops. (4) Raw hides and hoi ns, bones, and 
ivory. (5) Natural ami artificial manures, including 
nitrates and phosphates for agrn ultural purposes. 
(6) Metallic ores (7) Earths, clays, lime, chalk, 
stone, including marble, bricks, slates, and tiles 
(8) ('’.unaware and glass (9) Paper and paper- 
making materials (10) Soap, paint, and colours, 
including articles ext lusively used m their manu¬ 
facture, and varnish. (11) Bleaching powder, soda 
*fcsh, caustic soda, salt cake, ammonia, sulphate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of copper. (12) Agrn ultural, 
mining, textile, and printing machinery. (13) 
Precious and semi-precious stones, pearls, mother- 
of-peail, and i otal. (14) Clocks and watches, other 
than chronometers (15) Fashion and fancy goods. 
(16) Feathers of all kinds, hairs and bristles (17) 
Articles of household lurmture and dec oration , 


office,furyturc and requisites. 

Likewise t'he following may not be treated as 
contraband of war; (I) Articles serving exclusively 
to aid the si k and wounded They can, however, 
in case of urgent military necessity and subject to 
the payment <■( condensation, be requisitioned, if 
their destination is to territory belonging to or 
occupied by the enemy, or to the armed fortes of 
the enemy Absolute i ontraband is liable to capture 
it it is shown to be destined to temtory belonging 
to orc< cupied by the enemy, oi to the a. inert lorccs 
of the my. It is immatcrnil whether the- < .image 
of the goods is three t or entails transhipment or a 
subsequent transport by land Proof of destination 
w ‘‘oniplete m the following cases: (1) When* the 
goods are documented for discharge m an enemy 
poit, or for dehVcry the armed forces of the 
enemy. (2) When the vessel is to tall at enemy 
ports only, m when she is to touch at an enemy 
poit or meet the armed forces of the enemy before 
ua. lung the neutral port for which the goods m 
question are documented Where a vessel is carry¬ 
ing absolute contraband, her papers are conclusive 
proof as to the voyage on which she is engaged. 


unless she is found clearly out of the course indi- # 
eated by her papers, and unable to give adequate 
reasons to justify such deviation. Conditional con¬ 
traband is liable to capture if it is shown to be 
destined for the use of the armed forces or of a 
government department of the enemy State, unless 
in this latter case the circumstances show that the 
goods cannot, m fact, be used for the purposes of 
the war in progress The destination referred to is 
presumed to exist if the goods are consigned to 
enemy authorities, or to a contractor established 
in the enemy country who, as a matter of common 
knowledge, supplies articles of this kind to the 
enemy A similar presumption arises if the goods 
rue consigned to a fortified place belonging to the 
enemy, or other place serving as a base for the armed 
foi cos of the enemy. No such presumption, however, 
arises in the case of a merchant vessel bound for 
one of these places if it is sought to prove that she 
herself is contraband. In cases where the above 
presumptions do not arise, the destination is pre¬ 
sumed to be innocent The above-mentioned 
presumptions may be rebutted 
Conditional contraband is not liable to capture, 
ex< ept when found on board a vessel bound for 
temtory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, 
or lor the armed forces of the enemy, and when it 
is not to be discharged in an intervening neutral 
port. The ship's papers are conclusive proof both 
as to the voyage on which the vessel is engaged and 
as tu the port of (list barge of the goods, unless she 
is found dearly out of the course indicated by her 
papers, and unable to give adequate reasons to 
justify su< h deviation. t 

A vessel iarrying goods liable to capture as 
absolute or conditional contraband may be cap- 
tuied on the high seas or in the territorial waters 
of the belhgcicnts throughout the whole of her 
voyage, even if she is to touch at a port of call 
before reaching the hostile destination. A vessel 
may not be captuied on the ground that she has 
carried contraband on a previous occasion, if such 
carriage is m point of fac t at an end Contraband 
goods ate liable to condemnation. A vessel carry¬ 
ing contraband may be condemned if the contraband 
reckoned either by value, weight, volume, or freight, 
forms more than half tho cargo. If a vessel carrying 
contraband is released, she may be condemned to 
pay the costs and expenses incurred by the captor 
m respect of the proceedings m the national prize 
court, and Hie custody of the ship and cargo during 
the proceedings. Goods which belong to the owner 
of the contraband and are on board the same vessel 
are habl£ to condemnation 
11 a vessel is encountered at sea while unaware of 
the outbreak of hostilities or of the declaration of 
contraband which applies to her cargo, the contra¬ 
band cannot bo condemned except on payment of 
compensation ; the vessel herself and the remainder 
of the cargo are not liable to cqpdemnation or to 
the costs and expenses of the proceedings. The 
same rule applies if the master, after becoming 
aware of the outbreak of hostilities, or of the 
declaration of contraband, has had no opportunity 
of discharging the contraband. A vessel is deemed 
to be awatc of the existence of a state of war, or 
of a declaration of contraband, if she left a neutral 
jiort subsequently to the notification to the Power 
to which such port belongs of the outbreak of 
hostilities or of the declaration of contraband 
respectively, provided that such notification was 
made in sufficient time. A vessel is also deemed to 
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be aware of the existence of a state of war if she 
• left an enemy ix>rt after the outbreak of hostilities. 
A vessel which has been stopped on the ground 
that she is carrying contraband, and which is not 
liable to condemnation on account of the pro¬ 
portion of contraband on board, may, when the 
circumstances permit, be allowed to continue her 
voyage if the master is willing to hand over the 
contraband to the belligerent warship. The delivery 
of the contraband must be entered by the captor 
in the log-book of the vessel stopped, and the 
master must give the captor duly certified copies 
of all relevant papers. The captor is at liberty to 
destroy the contraband that has been handed over 
to him under these conditions. 

Unneutral Service. A neutral vessel will be con¬ 
demned and will, in a general way. receive the same 
treatment as a neutral vessel liable to condemnation 
for carriage of contraband : (1) If she is on a voyage 
specially undertaken with a view to the transpoit 
of individual passengers who are embodied in the 
armed forces of the enemy, or with a view to the 
transmission of intelligence in the inteicst of the 
enemy. (2) If, to the knowledge ot either the 
owner, the charteier, or the master, she is trans¬ 
porting a military detachment of the enemy, or 
one or moie persons who, in the couise of the 
voyage, directly assist the operations of the enemy. 
In the cases specified under the above heads, goods 
belonging to the owner of the vessel aie likewise 
liable to condemnation. These provisions do not 
apply if the vessel is encountered at sea while 
unaware of the outbreak of hostilities, or if the 
master, after becoming aware of the outbreak of 
hostilities, has had no opportunity of disembarking 
the passengers 

Any individual embodied'm the armed forces of 
the enemy, who is found on board a neutial 
merchant vessel, may be made a prisoner of wai, 
even though there be no groupd foi the capture of 
the vessel. 

Destruction of Neutral Prizes. A neutral vessel 
which has been captured may not be destroyed by 
the captor , she must be taken into such port as 
is proper for the determination there of all questions 
concerning the validity of capture. As an excep¬ 
tion, a neutral vessel which has been captured by 
a belligerent warship, and which would be liable 
to condemnation, may be destroyed if the taking 
of the vessel into port would involve danger to the 
safety of the warship or to the success of the opera¬ 
tions in which she is engaged at the time. Before; 
the vessel is destroyed all persons on board must 
be placed in safety, and all the ship’s j>rpers and 
other documents which the parties interested con¬ 
sider relevant for the purpose of deciding on the 
validity of the capture, must be taken on board th f> 
warship. A captor who has destroyed a neutral 
vessel must, prior to any discussion respecting the* 
validity of the prize, establish that he only a<*<o 
in the face of an Acceptional necessity of the nai u«* 
above-mentioned If he fails to do this, he m, t 
compensate th* parties interested, and no examina¬ 
tion shall be made of the question whether the 
capture was valid or not If the capture of a neutral 
vessel is subsequently held to be invalid, though the 
act of destruction has been held to have been justi¬ 
fiable, the captor must pay /compensation to the 
parties interested, in place of the restitution tfl 
which they would have been entitled. If neutral 
goods not liable to condemnation have been 
destroyed with the vessel, the owner of such goods 
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is entitled to compensation. The captor has the 
right to demand the handing over of. or to proceed 
himself to the destruction of, any goods liable to 
condemnation found on board a vessel not herself 
liable to condemnation, provided that the circum¬ 
stances are such as would justify the destruction 
of a vessel herself liable to condemnation. The 
captor must enter the goods surrendered or 
destroyed m the log-book of the vessel stopped, 
and must obtain duly certified copies of all 
relevant papers. When the goods have been handed 
over c>r destroyed, and the formalities duly carried 
out, the master must be allowed to continue his 
voyage. 

Transfer to a Neutral Flag. The transfer of an 
enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected before thss 
outbreak of hostilities, is valid, unless it is proved 
that such transfer was made in order to evade the 
consequences to which an enemy vessej, as such, is 
exposed. There is, however, a presumption, i^the 
bill of sale is not on boatd a vessel which has lost 
her belligerent nationality less than sixty days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, that the transfer 
is void This presumption may be rebutted. Where 
the transfer was effected more than thirty days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, there is an 
absolute presumption that it is valid if it is uncon¬ 
ditional, complete, and in conformity with the 
laws of the countries concerned, and if its effect 
is such that neither the control ot >t nor tho profits 
ansing from the employment of, the vessel remain 
in the same hands as before the transfer. If, how¬ 
ever, the vessel lost her belligerent' nationality less 
than sixty days before the outbreak of hostilities, 
and if the bill of sale is not on board, the capture 
of the vessel gives no right to damage's. The transfer 
of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected after 
the outbreak ol hostilities, is void unless it is proved 
that such transfer was not made in order to evade 
the consequences to which an enemy vessel, as sue h, is 
exposed. I here is, however, an absolute presumption 
that a transfer is void—(1) if the transfer has 
been made during a voyage or m a blockaded port; 
(2) if a right to re-purchase or recover the vessel is 
reserved to the vendor ; (3) if the requirements of 
the municipal law governing the right to fly the 
flag undci which the vessel is sailing, have not been 
fulfilled 

Enemy Character. Subject to the provisions 
respecting transfer to another flag, the •fieufral or 
enemy character* of a vessel is dctei mined by the 
flag which she is entitled to fly. The case where a 
neutral vessel is engaged in a trade which is closed 
in time of peace remains outside the scope of*,and 
is m no wise affected by, this rule. The neutral or 
enemy charat ter of goods found on board an enemy 
vessel is detci mined by the neutral or enemy 
character of the owner In the absence of proof of 
the neutral character of goods found on board an 
enemy vessel, they are presumed to be enemy £oods. 
Enemy goods on board an enemy vessel retain their 
enemy character until they reach their destination, 
notwithstanding any i, nsfer effected after the out¬ 
break of hostilities while the goods are being for¬ 
warded. If, however, prior to th^capture, a former 
neutial owner exercises, on # the bankruptcy of an 
existing enemy owner, a recognised legal right to 
re< over tlv goods, they regain their neutral 
character Neutral vessels under national convoy 
are exempt from search. The commander of a 
convoy gives, in writing, at the request of the 
commander of a belligerent warship, all information 
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as to the character of the vessels and their 
cargoes, which could be obtained by search. If 
the commander of the belligerent warship has 
reason to suspect that the confidence of the com¬ 
mander of the convoy has been abused, he com¬ 
municates his suspicions to him. In such a case it 
is for the commander of the convoy alone to 
investigate the matter. He must record the result 
of such investigation in a report, of which a copy 
is handed to the officer of the warship. If, in tne 
opinion of the commander of the convoy, the facts 
shown in the report justify the capture of one or 
more vessels, the protection of the convoy must be 
withdrawn from sucli vessels. 

Resistance to Search. Forcible resistance to the 
legitimate exercise of the right of stoppage, search 
and capture, involves in all cases the condemnation 
of the vessel. The cargo is liable to the same treat¬ 
ment as the cargo of an enemy vessel. Goods 
belonging to* the master, or owner of the vessel, are 
treated as enemy goods. 

Compensation. If the capture of a vessel or of 
goods is not upheld by the prize court, or if the 
prize is released without any judgment being given, 
the parties interested have the right to compensa¬ 
tion, unless there were good reasons for capturing 
the vessel or goods. 

Hie one subject of the programme which found 
no mention in the Declaration was the conversion 
of merchant-vessels into nien-of-war on the high 
seas. The question was oik of those which had 
been left unsolved by the second Peace Conference, 
and so decided* was the division of opinion sub¬ 
sequently revealed by the memorandas exchanged 
by the several governments before the meeting of 
the Naval Conference, that it was found impossible 
to state, in the shape even of a mere basis of dis¬ 
cussion, an underlying general principle commonly 
accepted. 

lhe Declaration of London never received the 
foimal adhesion ot the Powers represented ; and in 
Great Britain, although accepted by the House of 
Commons, it was utterly rejected by the House of 
Lords. Whether it will ever be revived is difficult 
to prognosticate, as the impracticability of many 
of its provisions was manifested during the Great 
War of 1914-18. In the early stages ot the war the 
Allies, with Great Britain at their head, showed a 
strong disposition to act in accordance with the 
Decfc.atiou in. the conduct of naval warfare. Various 
circumstances, including mote particularly the total 
disregard of all the main principles of International 
Law by Germany and her conlederates, rendered it 
necessary to drop one by one the clauses of the 
Declaration, and for the time being the whole of 
it became :\ dead letter The Declaration is, there¬ 
fore, at present nothing more than a historical 
curiosity 

DECLARATION ON REGISTRATION OF COM- 
PANY. —(See Registration oi< Company) 
DECLARATION, STATUTORY. —(See Statutory 
Declaration.) 

DECODE. —To decode a message means to trans¬ 
late the code words m which it is written into the 
words or figures vtfuch they represent. (See Code ) 

DEED. — t (V deed is r a written document under 
seal which contains the terms, and is evidence of 
a legal transaction. Printing or engraving, or 
photography, or any other mode of reproducing 
visible words, is equivalent to writing, but the 
writing must be on parchment, vellum, or paper. 
A deed cannot he written on wood or stone, or 
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metal. A deed may be in any language, and may 
be written with ink, paint, or pencil. There are r 
two kinds of deeds, viz., deeds poll and indentures. 
A deed poll is one made by one party only, and is 
an expression of intention. It is so-called because 
the old practice was to write such a deed on parch¬ 
ment or paper with an even edge at the top. A 
familiar example is a deed by which a man formally 
records his intention to change his name. An 
indenture is a deed to which two or more persons 
are parties, and which evidences some agreement 
between them other than their mere concurrence 
in expressing or declaring an intention. Such a 
deed is a contract ( q.v .), and is sometimes called a 
contract under seal, a specialty contract, or a 
formal contract. The name is derived from the 
parchment on which such a deed was written being 
cut at the top with a waving or indented line ; the 
practice of indenting is now falling into disuse, and is 
no longer legally necessary to the vahdity of the deed 

A deed must be sealed by the party intending 
to be bound thereby. He may either affix his own 
seal, or stick on a wafer, or adopt as his own a 
seal already affixed to or printed on the document. 
But it is now clearly established that if there is 
anything which purports to be a seal, that will 
suffice for the purpose and the wax or the wafer 
is no longer essential. The circle with the letters 
L.S. enclosed, so often met with in legal documents, 
is not in itself sufficient. (See Seal.) In 
practice the seal is put on the document before 
it is executed, and the party figuratively seals by 
touching it. In order to be operative, the deed 
must also be “ delivered " by the party, whic^i is 
usually done by his saying, when he seals: " I 
deliver this as my act and deed." If the deed is 
actually handed over to the possession or custody 
of the person intended to be benefited thereby, or 
to someone on his behalf, that is delivery. If it is 
intended to postpone the operation of the deed 
until some condition has been performed, it may 
be so stated by the executing party ; the deed is 
then called an " escrow," and has no effect until the 
condition is performed, but on that being done 
it takes effect as a deed. 

The signature of the party is not essentially 
necessary to the validity of a deed, but in practice 
a person executing a deed invariably signs his name 
opposite his seal, partly as an acknowledgment 
that the seal is his, and partly as evidence that the 
deed is executed by him. The sealing and signature 
is done in the presence of a witness or witnesses, 
who add their names, addresses, and descriptions 
Attestation, however, is only for the purpose of 
identification in case the execution by the party 
should ever be called in question. In some special 
cases, however, a deed is required to be signed and 
sealed in the presence of a certain number of wit¬ 
nesses.' For instance, deeds executed by companies 
often require special signatures in addition to the 
seal; bills of sale ( 9 . 1 /.) must be executed with 
certain formalities; and transfers of shares in ships, 
of registered land, and certain bonds, must comply 
with the provisions as to execution of the particular 
Acts of Parliament relating to such matters. 

A deed is necessary for certain classes of trans¬ 
actions, either at common law or by statute. Thus, 
a gratuitous promisA must be made by l 'deed in 
6 rder to be legally enforceable ; an appointment of 
a guardian of children by a father or mother must 
be made by deed or will; and most conveyances 
of land, and such documents as mortgages and 
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leases, must be made by deed. Deeds, too, are 
invariably used in many other dealings with either 
land or chattels, since the effect of executing a deed 
is that the party is conclusively bound thereby. 
He cannot, save he can clearly establish mistake, 
fraud, misrepresentation, duress, illegality, or 
incapacity, deny the deed, or set up that he did 
not intend what the deed on its true construction 
avers or purports to perform. 

A contract made by deed is superior to other 
contracts in the following other respects: (1) No 
consideration [q.v.) is required, except that in the 
one case of a contract in restraint of trade a valu¬ 
able consideration is necessary to support it, 
whether it be made by deed or by parol; but if 
the consideration for a promise is illegal, the con¬ 
tract is void whether made under seal or not; ( 2 ) 
there is no need for the promisee to expressly 
assent thereto, or, in other words, to accept the 
offer made to him (see Offer and Acceptance, under 
Contract) ; (3) if a simple contract and a deed 
both relate to the same matter and are made 
between the same parties, the remedy on the former 
is merged m and extinguished by the superior 
remedy under the deed ; (4) the right of action on 
a deed may be enforced within twenty years, 
whereas under a simple contract the period is 
generally only six years. In most other respects 
the rules of law applicable to contracts made other¬ 
wise than by deed are applicable to those so made. 
(See Contract.) 

Technical terms arc used to describe the various 
pails ol a deed. I he chief of those are Ptcitals, 
wMch state the facts on which the making of the 
deed :s based ; the Testatum, which contains the 
operative words expressing the intention of the 
parties ; the Parcels, winch is descriptive of the 
property affected by the deed ; the Habendum, 
which defines the estate or interest to be taken in 
that property by force of the deed ; the Heddendum, 
which in leases states the lent; and the Testi¬ 
monium, which concludes the document, and states 
that the parties have executed it in furtherance of 
the matters stated therein. In addition, deeds of 
a particular nature have special clauses peculiar to 
them, such as a proviso for redemption in a mort¬ 
gage. a power of re-entry in a lease, and various 
trusts and powers in settlements and many other 
deeds. 

A matenal alteration made in a deed after execu¬ 
tion without the consent of the party or parties 
bound thereby renders the deed void, but an 
immaterial alteration does not affect its validity. 
A promise made by deed is called a covenant All 
deeds must bear a revenue stamp, the amount of 
which varies with the natuic of the deed or the value 
of the property conveyed or affected thereby ; these 
stamps are prescribed by various Stamp and 
Revenue Acts, but if no special amount is fixed 
the deed must be impressed with a ten shilling 
stamp. (See also Agreements and Contract.) 

DEED OF ARRANGEMENT.— F 'rom the point ■( 
view both of Creditor and of debtor, exponent* has 
shown that it is better for all parties to avoid 
bankruptcy when the debtor is in difficulties. If 
the creditors can agree amongst themselves upon 
an arrangement by which the debtor's property is 
handed # to a trustee, and the debtor is allowed Jo 
continue his business, the creditors probably gain 
in the long run. These objects are attained by 
causing the debtor to enter into what is known as 
" a deed of arrangement." 


“ Deeds of Arrangement" may conveniently be 
dealt with under the following heads: (a) Nature 
and object of deed ; (6) steps to be taken for making 
a deed; ( c ) form and registration; (</) duties of 
trustee ; (e) avoidance of a deed. 

(a) Nature and Object of a Deed. The term 
“ Deed of Arrangement " includes certain instru¬ 
ments made by a debtor for the benefit of his 
cieditors generally, that is to say: (1) An assign¬ 
ment of property ; (2) a deed of, or agreement for, 
a composition ; and, in cases where creditors of a 
debtor obtain any control over his property or 
business—(3) a deed of inspectorship entered into 
for the purpose of carrying on or winding up a 
business ; (4) a letter of licence authorising the 
debtor or any other person to manage, carc Iti, 
leahse, or dispose of a business with a view to the 
payment of debts; and (5) any agreement for 
carrying on or winding up the debtor's business, 
or authorising him or any other person to manage, 
carry on, realise, or dispose of that business with a 
view to the payment of his debts. Under a deed 
of composition, creditors agree to realise and dis¬ 
charge a debtor in consideration of receiving a 
composition payable at a stated time or in instal¬ 
ments, the creditors further covenanting not to sue 
the debtor unless and until he make default in the 
terms of the arrangement. Under a “ deed of 
assignment," a debtor assigns his property to a 
trustee in trust to realise the same# and after pay¬ 
ment of the expenses, to distribute the balance 
pari passu amongst the assenting creditors, who, 
in consideration of (1) the assignment and (2) the 
dividends received (if any), mutually forbear in 
respect of, and release the debtor from, the debts 
owing to them. 

An advantage of a deed of arrangement is the 
absence of official interference in the administra¬ 
tion of the estate and the conduct of the bankrupt’s 
business 

(b) Steps to lie Taken Tor Making a Deed. A 

debtor who desites to make a deed of arrangement 
calls his creditors together. J3y doing so, of course, 
he commits an a< t of banluuptcy (see Acts of 
Bankruptcy) ; but as the assignment itself is an 
act of bankruptcy, this will not be matter of great 
importance An accountant is generally asked to 
act as trustee under the deed. At the meeting, the 
creditors decide whether the deed shall be accepted 
or not; and m order that the transaction fray be 
declared good, the trustee should pay attention to 
the following points — 

(1) The ci editors must be treated equally, that 
is to say, no creditor must get an y 4 ad vantage 

(2) A full disclosure should _be made of the 
debtor's affairs. 

(3) The'amount of the assets should not, on any 
account, * be overstated. If the assets are mis¬ 
represented, the assenting creditors arc not bound. 

(4) The trustee should obtain the special assent 
of the creditors to a clause in the deed enabling him 
to settle the claims of dissentient creditors. 

{c) Form and Registration. The debtor, one or 
more trustees, and the . r editors are made parties ; 
and the deed is usually expressed as being " for 
the benefit of such creditor/as shall elgct to execute 
the same." Sometimes a clause is inserted specifying 
the time within which the creditors must come in, 
if they intend to come in at all. The deed usually 
assigns to the trustee all the debtor's property, 
except household articles and wearing apparel. He 
receives it on trust, it may be to sell, and to apply 
535 
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the proceeds in manner provided by the deed. It 
is well to exclude leasehold property subject to 
onerous covenants, and shares upon which there is 
a liability for calls. The trustee^s given power (a) 
to realise the estate and apply the proceeds as may 
be decided upon ; ( b) to pay the expenses of calling 
the meeting and preparing the deed , (c) to pay his 
own remuneration, whn h may be a fixed sum, a 
percentage on the assets realised, or the ordinal y 
accountant's charges , (J) to pay all preferential 
claims as are payable under the rules in bank¬ 
ruptcy ; (e) to pay to the creditors dividends upon 
the amount of their debts ; (/) to hand over the 
surplus, if any, to the bankrupt. Sometimes a 
clause is added to indemnify the trustee in case of 
bapkrppti V supervening. The deed also contains 
clauses reserving the rights of any secured creditors 
against their sureties Were a creditor to assent 
without such a clause, he might release his surety. 
Finally, the dfecd should con tain a clause by which 
all tlfc creditors who take benefits under the deed 
give the debtor a release of their debts, or enter 
into a covenant not to sue for those debts In order 
to give persons dealing with traders notice of any 
arrangement with creditois, the Deed of Assign¬ 
ment Act, 1914, provides that every deed must be 
registered within seven days after the fust execu¬ 
tion thereof by the debtor or any creditor, othoi- 
wise it is void. A copy of the deed, and every 
schedule thereby annexed, must be filed, together 
with an affidavit verifying the time of execution 
the place of business of the debtor, the total amount 
of the property and liabilities included under the 
deed, the amount of the composition payable, and 
the names and addresses of his creditors. A*deed 
will not be registered unless it is stamped Creditors 
may execute the deed subsequent to registration. 
The register is open to the public inspection. 

(rf) Duties of Trustee. The accountant who 
represents the largest creditor is generally made 
trustee under the deed. If he honestly exercises his 
discretion, he incurs no responsibility. He can con¬ 
sult the committee of inspection, if there is one, or 
call a meeting of the creditors. If he has to biing 
an action, he has a charge on the estate for the costs, 
but if the estate is small he should get an indemnity 
from the creditors. Where debts arc due to the 
estate he may colic* t them, and may sue for them 
in his own name, but until the deed has ceased to 
be avjvdabV- a* an act of bankruptcy (i e., until 
after it has been executed for three months) the 
trustee cannot give a debtor to the estate a valid 
discharge, and the debtor might have to pay twice 
over. A trustee generally keeps a sum of money in 
hand To meet unexpected liabilities. The trustee 
must account for all moneys received by him, and 
must give infoi mation to any creditor as to all 
moneys received and paid away by him. He may 
even have to account after he has been removed 
from the office of trustee, and may also have to 
account to the Board of Trade. 

W Avoidance o! a Deed, if an assignment is 
made to enable the del,tor to retain some property 
for ms own benefit, although it is said to be for the 
benefit of the creditors, it may be avoided at any 
time as a fraud ; but ail assignment for the benefit 
of creditors is not void because it happens to benefit 
the debtor. It has already been shown that a deed 
may be avoided if it is an act of bankruptcy. It is 
also important to note that an assignment which is 
voluntary may be withdrawn by the debtor at any 
time before it is assented to by some of the creditors. 


The assent of a creditor should, therefore, be secured 
without delay. A deed drawn in the form above 
described would be an act of bankruptcy; but if 
all the creditors were included there would be no 
one to impeach it. Again, a deed of assignment can 
only be impeached under the Bankruptcy Act 
within three months of its execution. A creditor 
cannot be said to have acquiesced in a deed merely 
because he was present at the meeting at which it 
was discussed, but a dissentient creditor, whose 
debt exceeds ^50, can present a petition at any time 
within three months of a deed, or two or more 
creditors can combine for this purpose. Where a 
debtor is made bankrupt after the execution of a 
deed of assignment, all cieditors may prove for their 
debts, even though they have been released by the 
deed. The trustee in bankruptcy then becomes 
entitled to all the property the debtor was pos¬ 
sessed of at the date of the Jet of bankruptcy on 
which the receiving order was made. The olficial 
receiver, who becomes entitled to the debtor's 
property when the receiving order is made, must 
decide whether he will treat the trustee under the 
deed as a trespasser or as his agent. If he treats 
him as a trespasser (which, in practice, he only 
does where there has been misconduct) the trustee 
must hand over all property unconverted, and 
account for and pay the value of all that which 
has been converted It is then that his indemnity 
from the creditors will come in usciul. Where the 
official receiver treats him as his agent, the trustee 
must render accounts, including accounts of the 
debtor’s business if he has carried it on. The 
trustee cannot retain his remuneration or any sum 
to cover such costs and expenses as he incurred with 
knowledge of an act of bankiuptcy. Nor is he 
entitled to costs which he has incurred in employing 
solicitors to draw up the deed of airangement. 
Where, however, he has incurred expenses which 
have resulted in a benefit to the estate, he will be 
allowed to retain them. The tiustee must, however, 
be very strict in this matter of adopting services 
and paying for them, and he must go through the 
items of the bill of costs, and only pay for such 
items as he is clearly satisfied have been incurred 
in such a way as that a benefit to the extent of the 
charge has resulted to the creditors. 

DEED OF ASSIGNMENT.—A deed by which an 
insolvent debtor gives up the whole of his pioperty 
for the benefit of his creditors, to be realised, as 
far as possible, in satisfaction of their claims upon 
his estate 

DEED OF GIFT.—A gift is both the thing given 
and the a«t of giving; in the latter connection it 
means the voluntary and gratuitous transfer of 
any property by the true owner or possessor to 
another, with the intention that that other shall 
receive and retain the property as his own abso¬ 
lutely, unburdened by any condition or trust for 
the benefit of the donor or any other person. Gifts 
may be made inter vivos, t.e., by 6ne living person 
to another living person ; mortis causa, which is a 
gift made by a person in contemplation of death, 
and only intended to take effect in case of death ; 
and by will. Gifts inter vivos may be made by deed 
or instrument in writing, by delivery of the chattel, 
or by means of a declaration of trust. The present 
article deals only with the first mode of making 
sifch a gift. 

By English law a gift is irrevocable, but this 
is only the case when there is no suspicion of 
fraud ; otherwise any person might easily divest 
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himself of his whole possessions on the evo of his 
'bankruptcy. Against the trustee in bankruptcy, 
however, a voluntary deed of gift is absolutely 
void if the gift was made within two years of the 
bankruptcy, and is voidable if made within ten 
years of the bankruptcy, unless it is shown that the 
bankrupt, at the time of the making of the gift, 
was solvent, without taking into consideration the 
property conveyed as a gift. 

In certain cases a deed is necessary to a com¬ 
plete gift. These are grants of the legal estate in 
land ; gifts of chattels which are to remain in the 
possession of the donor (see Bills of Salk) , a 
gift of a British ship or of a share therein ; and a 
gift of shares in companies is generally required to 
be made by deed. 

Deeds of gift may be set aside if procured by the 
fraud, coercion, duress, or undue influence of the 
donee, or if they amount to a fraud upon the 
donor's creditors. In many cases of gifts between 
persons m a confidential relation very little will be 
needed to raise a presumption that the gift was 
procured by undue influence, and it will be set 
aside unless the donee can conclusively establish 
that he was really intended to benefit thereby, and 
that the donor was fully aware of all the circum¬ 
stances, and freely and willingly parted with his 
property. For a gift by child to parent, by ward 
to guardian, by young persons to older relatives in 
whose care they are, by a client to his solicitor, or 
by a cestui qui trust to a trustee, to be allowed to 
stand when challenged, the recipient must be able 
to satisfy the court that the gift was made with 
a deliberate and unbiassed intention, and also, in 
most cases, that the donoi had the benefit of inde¬ 
pendent advice on the subject. A somewhat similar 
rule will be applied, though not quite to the same 
extent, to gifts made by a sic k person to his medical 
attendant, or by a member of a congregation to his 
clergyman or minister. Wherever anyone is in a 
position to use influence over another, a gift to 
him by that other is tainted with suspicion ; and 
if the circumstances are such as to call for an 
explanation from the recipient, the gift will not be 
allowed to stand unless that explanation is 
satisfactory. 

If shares are transferred as a gift, the considera¬ 
tion is a nominal one, generally 5s. or 10s. The 
stamp duty on gifts made between living persons 
is the same as on a conveyance or transfer on sale, 
with the substitution in each case of the value of 
the property conveyed or transferred for the amount 
or value of the consideration. (See Conveyance, 
Gifts inter vivos.) 

DEED OF INSPECTORSHIP. - This is a deed by 
which an insolvent debtor, generally a liader, 
places his business in the hands of his creditors 
The latter then appoint an inspector or u-spec tors, 
who are nl the position ol trust r, s, to carry on the 
business or to wind it up for their general bcn> lit 

DEED POLL.- 1 his is Hie name which e - < n 

to a deed made by one person only It is adorn, .mi, 
sealed and signed as any other deed, wlucli is «< ally 
addressed to the world at large, and not In any 
person or persons in particular A d< ed poM almost 
invariably commences with these words . “ Know 
all men by these presents that I, A. B , etc." A 
commoti instance of the execution of a deed pcjll, 
is where a person changes his or her name. Again 
where a tenant in tail {q v.) disentails his lands, it 
is by means of a deed poll , though it is jusl 
possible that other acts will have to be done a> 


well in order to complete the disentailment. A deed 
poll must be stamped like any other deed, i.e., with 
a 10s. stamp. 

DEER. —Hoofed quadrupeds, of which there are 
many species, such* as the red deer, reindeer, stag, 
etc. They are distinguished by their antlers, which 
are outgrowths from the frontal bones. These are 
shed and renewed annually, and are very valuable 
in commerce for knife handles and as ornaments. 
The flesh of deer is known as venison, and the skins 
are used for rugs, etc. Deer are found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America; but Great 
Britain’s imports of skins and antlers come mainly 
from India and South America. 

DEFAMATION. —Under this heading are included 
the two wiongs which are known to Engli^ l^y 
under the titles of libel and slander. It is only 
intended to deal with this subject in the merest 
outline, since there are so many tec him all ties con- 
netted with the same that no adequefte tieatment 
would be possible, except in a. volume devoted 
ext lusively to the subject • 

Libel is the malit ious publication of untrue 
statements, eithei by writing, printing, or the like 
signs, without just cause or excuse, wlmh expose 
or tend to expose another person to haired, con¬ 
tempt, or ridicule, or are calculated to injure him 
in Ins business. Fust, as to libel and its remedy at 
civil law the plaintiff must show that the state¬ 
ments made concerning him arc untrue (Truth is 
always a complete answer to a civil action.) In 
pleadings (q.v ) the plaintiff always avers, in addi¬ 
tion to the thaige of falsehood, that the statements 
are made maliciously. This word “ maliciously " 
has a special meaning in this sense, and is not 
confined to what is commonly understood by the 
term It is sufficient if the thing is done without 
any semblance of right. Then publication must 
be established, t.r., it must be shown that the 
writing, etc , has been communicated to some 
person or persons other than the plaintiff. Very 
little is required to prove publication if the 
defendant acts with a certain amount of careless¬ 
ness and allows the intervention of a third person 
in making his communications, even to the plaintiff 
himself. Thus, the dictation of a defamatory letter, 
addressed to the plaintiff by the wntcr of the same, 
to a shorthand-typist has been held to be a sufficient 
publication, ft is doubtful, however, whether this 
can now be considered to be sound lr#*. •Jt has 
been very adversely criticised more than once in 
sevenal recent cases. But in such a case the plaintiff 
will not always obtain much satisfaction unless the 
case is one of a very gioss character. For it is to be 
remembered that the awarding of damages is 
entirely in the hands of a jury, and in their award 
every < ir< umstant e will be taken into consideration. 

Closely connected with the subject of a personal 
libel is that which is known as a trade libel, when 
an attack is made not upon an individual, but upon 
the goods, etc., which he manufactures. It is closely 
analogous to the personal kind of libel, and it must 
bfj made falsely and maliciously, in such a manner 
as to be likely t damage the goods attacked. 
There is no legal wi ong m a map’s praising his own 
goods m the most inordiftate fashion, but if he 
embarks upon tins course he must n5t make com¬ 
parisons with other people's goods in such a manner 
as to bung the latter into " hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule " 

In addition to the civil action spoken of above, 
there is also, under certain circupistances, a remedy 
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under the criminal law. Thus, if one man makes a 
violent attack upon another, accusing him in a 
manner somewhat more severe than would give 
rise to a civil action, criminal proceedings may be 
instituted, and, upon conviction, a defendant may 
be fined or imprisoned. In such a case there are 
two points of difference to be noted in comparing 
the two proceedings. As to publication. The 
publication is sufficient if the alleged libel is sent to 
the person libelled. The intervention of a third 
party is not absolutely essential. The reason for 
this is that libels may give rise to a breach of the 
peace, and, therefore, the criminal law steps in to 
prevent such a breach. And also, whereas in a 
01 vi 1 libel action truth is a complete answer, in a 
;r^nip^l action it is no answer at all, unless it is 
ihown that the publication of the libel was for the 
public benefit. 

In a civil action for damages, it has been pointed 
out above that the amount is a question for the 
jury. 0 It is not necessary for the plaintiff to prove 
that he has suffered any loss, pecuniary or other¬ 
wise, in any particular way. In legal language, it 
is not essential to prove “ special " damage. Natur¬ 
ally, the views taken by a jury will vary consider¬ 
ably m different cases, and when the verdict is of 
a contemptuous character, e g., when one farthing 
is awarded as damages, the presiding judge may 
refuse to give the plaintiff his costs of the action. 

Slander is defamation by words spoken and not 
written. The nature of the words must be similar 
to that in the case of libel, and there must be a 
publication to a third j^eison. But there is no 
criminal action for slander. The civil remedy is 
the only one. And, even then, there is no right 
of action in the absence of cleai proof of special 
damage, t e., unless the plaintiff can prove that he 
has sustained loss or haim directly through the 
publication of the slanderous words, except in four 
cases: (1) Where the words charge the plaintiff 
with having committed sorfic criminal offence, 
(2) where they impute to him a contagious or 
infectious disease, (3) where they are spoken of 
him as a professional or business man ; and (4) 
where they impute unchastity or adultery to a 
woman. Truth is always a complete answer to 
slander as it is to libel. 

It is unnecessary to do more than to mention 
what is known as ” seditious libel.” This consists, 
cunouijjy though, of spoken words, though called 
by its special name under statutory sanction It 
consists of language tending to damage the main¬ 
tenance of peace and order within the kingdom. 

Every civil action for libel or slander must be 
commenced in the High Court; but if good cause 
is shown, it may afterwards be remitted from the 
High Court to some county court for the purjxises 
of trial. 

DEFAULT.—The failure on the part of a person 
to fulfil an obligation or duty—legal or other. 
Thus, if a person is called upon to pay a certain 
debt on or before a fixed date, and that date passes 
and the debt is not settled, he is in default. Again, 
a trustee or any other person m a fiduciary capacity 
who in any way nysapplies moneys committed to 
his charge is in default. % In legal procedure certain 
rules are laid* down as to the times within which 
particular things must be done. Such are the entry 
of an appearance to a wnt, the delivery of pleadings, 
etc. In the case of failure in any of these respects, 
there is said to be a default on the part of the 
offending party. 


DEFAULTERS. — A member of the Stock 
Exchange who is unable to meet his engagements 
is known as a ” defaulter,” and has to be declared 
as such by direction of the chairman, deputy-chair¬ 
man, or any two members of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. The method of making this declaration 
is: That two of the Stock Exchange attendants 
(known as waiters) stand in their boxes, strike three 
hard blows with wooden mallets, and announce 
formally that so-and-so is unable to comply with 
his bargains. From this method of announcement 
arises the term ” hammered ” or ” hammering,” 
and to say that so-and-so was “ hammered ” on the 
Stock Exchange is equivalent to stating that he has 
been declared a defaulter. The cltcct of such 
declaration is that the individual named immedi¬ 
ately ceases to be a member of the Stock Exchange. 
A defaulter is not allowed to make any compromise 
or private engagement with his creditors, and two 
members of the Stock Exchange who have been 
appointed as official assignees have to investigate 
the defaulting member’s accounts and report to the 
Stock Exchange Committee theicon. The following 
are the most important Stock Exchange rules in 
connection with defaulters— 

” In every case of failure the Official Assignees 
shall publicly fix the prices current in the Market 
immediately bclore the declaration, at which prices 
all Members having accounts open with the 
Defaulter shall close their transactions by buying of 
or selling to him such Securities as he may have 
contracted to take or deliver, the differences arising 
from the Defaulter’s transactions being paid to, or 
claimed from the Official Assignees. 

“ Creditors for differences shall have a prior 
claim on all differences received by, or due to, a 
Defaulter’s estate. 

“ (1) The following claims shall not be allowed 
to rank against a Defaulter's estate until All other 
claims have been paid in full, but assets ansing 
from such transactions shall be collected and 
distributed among the creditors— 

” (l) Claims arising from Bargains done 
more than eight days previously to the close 
of a Consols Account for a date beyond the 
Second ensuing Consols Account-day. 

“ (n) Claims arising from Bargains for a 
period beyond the Third ensuing Ordinary 
Account-day. 

“ (in) Claims arising from Bargains in Securi¬ 
ties for a date previous to that fixed for the 
Special Settlement 

" (iv) Claims arising fiom differences which 
have been allowed to remain unpaid for more 
than Two business days beyond the day on 
which they became due. 

“ (2) Differences overdue and paid previous to 
the day of default are not to be refunded. 

“ A Member shall not attempt to enforce by law 
a claim arising out of a Stock Exchange transaction 
against a Defaulter, or the Principal of a Defaulter, 
without the consent of the creditors of the Defaulter 
or of the Committee.’^ 

A defaulter may be re-admitted to membership of 
the Stock Exchange on compliance with certain con¬ 
ditions. On his making application for re-admission, 
a sub-committee of the Stock Exchange Committee 
investigates his conduct and accounts. Re-admission 
takes place in one of two classes, the first class 
being cases of failure arising from the fault of 
principals or of other circumstances where no bad 
538 
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TA*$ Pa£<r marked “ /f " *s the Paper referred to in. the annexed affidavit. §i 

“By LEAVE OF THE REGISTRAR." , No. of Plaint 0 0 7816 

23 '—Default Summons under Sect. 86 of The County Courts Act, '1888 

In the Lambeth County Court of Surrey, 

holden at the Camberwell New Road, Camberwell. 

Between Joseph Simpson, Plaintiff 

of 392 Conduit Street, 

London, ; 

Solicitor, 

and James Alfred Thompson, Defendant, 

of 485 Thames Street, 

Lambeth, 

Electrician. m 

TAKE NOTICE, That unless within Eight Days after the personal service of this Sum¬ 
mons on you, inclusive of the day of such service, you return to th(j Registrar of this 
Court at the Camberwell New Road, Camberwell, the Nhtiee given below, dated and' 
signed by yourself or your Solicitor, you will not afterwards be allowed to make any defence 
to the claim which the Plaintiff makes on you, as per margin, the particulars of "which are 
hereunto annexed ; but the Plaintiff may, without 
giving any fuither pi oof in support of such Claim 
than the affidavit filed in Court herein, proceed to 
judgment and execution. If you return such 
notice to the Registrar within the time spej tfied, 
the Registrar will send you by post notice of the 
day upon which the action will lie tried. (Sec 
below.) 


Dated tills 14lh day of May, 19., 



£ 


Cl.mil . 

It) 

Pr 

10 

• 



Fee for Plaint 


13 

Solicitor \ Costs 

1 

3 


— 

— 

Total Amount of 1 



Dibt and Costs i 

12 

4 


d. 

0 

0 

2 


W. B. PRITCHARD, Registrar 


To the Defendant. 


N.B.—SEE BACK, 


"3 


[N.B. —This Summons must he set veil personally on the Defendant wit lilj*. a .period of twelve 
months from the date theieol, or within such extended period as may be allowed.] 


if G 

h £ 

O 

£ £ £ 


G > 
O G 


Hours of attendance at the Office of the Registrar. Camberwell New Road, Camberwell, from Ten till Foyr 
o'clock, except on Saturdays, when the Office will be closed at One o’clochr* 0 " 


*To be filled in by 
Kcgistrar previous to 
i*sue of Summons. 

(i) Here must be 
signed the name of 
Defendant or of his 
Solicitor, and in the 
latter case the word# 
"Solicitor for" to¬ 
gether with his ad- 
ares5,must be prefiyd 


police of .Intention to Defend. No. of Plaint 0 0 79^ 

In the Lambeth County Court of Surrey, 

holden at the Camberwell New Road, Camberwell. '' 

* Simpson v * Thompson 

I intend to defend this Action. 

Dated -Ins day.of ' 19..;” 

(') Defendant. 

• 

Address to which Notice of Trial is to be sent * - -„■ 


(1435) M. PP- 53* and ’639 




If you pay the t)ebt and Costs, as per margin on the other side, into the Registrar’s Office, befon 
the expiration of EIGHT Days from the date of service of this Summons, inclusive of the day of sucl 
service, and without returning the Notice of Intention to Defend, you will avoid further Costs. 

If you do not return the Nolice of Intention to Defend, but allow Judgment against you by Default 
you will save Half the Uenring Fee, and the Order upon such Judgment will be to pay the Debt anc 
Costs forthwith, [or by instalments, [to be specified us in Plaintiff's written consent) ]. 

If you admit a part only of the Claim, you must return the Notice of Intention to Defend witliir 
the time specified on the Summons ; and you may, by paying into the Registrar’s Office at the same 
time the amount so admitted, together with Costs proportionate to such amount, avoid further Costs 
unless the Plaintiff proves at the tiial an amount exceeding your payment. 

[If /ou'Teturn the notice of Intention to Defend, you may pay the Debt and Costs, or, if yoi 
admit a part only of the Claim, the amount so admitted, togethci with Costs proportionate to sucl 
amount, into the Registrar’s office at any time before the action is called on for trial, and by so doing 
you may avoid further Costs, unless the Plaintiff proves at the trial an amount exceeding yom pay¬ 
ment, or the Judge ordeis you to pay any further Costs propelly incurred by the Plaintiff befon 
:cceiving notice of sm h payment.] 

' If you intend to dispute the Plaintiffs Claim on any of the billowing grounds — 

1. That the Pl.untilt owes you a debt which you claim should be set oli against it; 

2. That you were undet Twenty-one when the debt claimed was contracted; 

\ d That you weic then, or aie now, a, mairicd woman; 

4. That the debt claimed is moie than six yeais old; 

5. That you have been di-,charged liorn the Plaintiffs claim under a Bankrupt or Insolvent Act, 

That you have already tendued to the Plaintiff what is due; 

7. That you have a Statutoiy oi Equitable Defence, 

ifou must give notice thereof to the Registrar five clear days before the clay fixed for the trial 
md such notice must contain the particulars required by the County Court Rules; and you must 
leliver to the Registrar as many copies of'such notice as there are Plaintiffs, and an additional Copy 
or the use of the Court. If your Defence be a Set-off, you must, with the Notice thereof, alsc 
leliver to the Registrar a statement of the particulars thereof. If your Defence be a Tender 
;ou must pay into Court the amount tendered. 

[If the Dcbi or Claim exceeds live pounds you may have the Action tried by a Jury, on giving 
totice in writing at the Registrai’s office ten a ear days before the day fixed for the trial, and on 
tayment of eight shillings for the fees of such Jury.] 

Summonses for witnesses and for the production of documents by them will be issued upon 
ippiication at the office of the Registrar of this Court, upon payment of the proper fee. 
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tn fhe Lambeth Coun t r Court of Surrey 


Plaint O 0 796 


Between 


Joseph Simpson Plaintiff* 

and 

James Alfred Thompson * Defendant. 


Particulars of Plaintiff’s Claim. 

19 , _. 

Man'll 25. lo oik; Quarter's rent of the premises, No, 953 Faithful Road, 
West Norwood, Surrey, due from the Defendant to the Plaintiff 
under an Agreement dated the 29th day of September, £ s. d. 
19-., made between the Plaintiff of the one part and 
the Defendant of the other part . . . 10 10 0 

Dated this 14th day of May, 19.. 

Yours, etc, 

Jones A Robinsons, 

784 Essex Street, 

Strand, 

London, W .C., 

Plaintiffs Solicitors who will accept 
service of all notices on his behalf. 

To the Registrar of the Court 
and to the Defendant. 
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faith or breach of the rules and regulations of the fulfilment of which the contract contained in the 

* Stock Exchange has occurred, and where the deed to which it refers is defeated or rendered void, 

defaulting member's operations were not unreason- The condition itself is also called a defeasance, 
able having regard to nis means and resources, and Thus in the case of an ordinary money bond, the 

where his general conduct has been irreproachable, acknowledgment of indebtedness is followed by a 

The second class is " Cases marked by indiscretion clause which renders the bond null and void if the 
and by the absence of reasonable caution.” ‘ money due under the bond is actually paid. 

A defaulting member is not eligible for re-admis- DEFENCE. —vThis is the name of the formal 
sion until he has paid from his own resources at document in which a defendant puts forward the 

least one-third of the balance of an^loss that may case which he intends to set up against the allega- 
occur on his transactions. tions contained in the plaintiff s statement of claim 

DEFAULT SUMMONS. —This is the name given (qv)- (See Pleadings.) 
to a particular method of procedure in the county DEFENDANT. —The person who is sued in any 

courts, which has a certain resemblance to pro- action in a court of justice and who opposes the 

cedure in the High Court under Order XIV (^.v.). claim that is made against him. Technically, this 

The summons is printed on salmon coloured paper, is also the name of an accused person in cri^jjiq^l 

and’can only be issued in respect of liquidated cases, when tHe charge is one of misdemeanour 

amounts, e.%. t money lent, goods sold and delivered, (q v ) and not felony (q v.), the name ” prisoner ” 

etc. It does not apply to bills of exchange, for being used in the latter case. 

which special rules are provided. Unlike an ordinary DEFERRED ANNUITY. —An annuity payable 

summons, winch can be served upon some after the expiration of a certain agreed number of 

person other than the defendant (provided it is years. When once it has commenced to run, it may 

shown that it must, in the ordinary course, come be either perpetual, or it may be limited to terminate 

to the knowledge of the defendant), a default on the happening of a particular event. I he present 

summons must be served on the defendant per- value of such an annuity must depend on many 

sonally. There is no date on the summons when it contingencies, and if the proposed annuitant dies 

is issued, because it is uncertain when the service before the first payment becomes due the premium 

of it will be effected—the defendant sometimes is lost. 

taking particular care to keep out of the way—but, Deferred annuities—old ago pay can bo pur- 

mstead, the summons contains a notice ordering chased at any post office savings bjpik. The rates 

the defendant, if he wishes to contest the claim, to are given in the Post Office Guide. (See Annuity.) 

give notice thereof within eight days from the date DEFERRED BONDS. —Bonds which bear a 

of service. This appearance is effected by his gradually increasing rate of interest up to a certain 

taring off a form which is attached to the sum- rate agreed upon, when they are exchanged for 

mon 3 , filling up the same with the particulars active bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest payable 
required, and sending it to the registrar of the in full from the date of issue, 
county court. The summons also gives the DEFERRED REBATES. — The payment of 
defendant notice that if he docs not appear, judg- deferred rebate is the return, alter a certain length 

inent will be signed against him in his absence. of time, of an allowance or discount by the ship- 
Since it is thus possible for a judgment to be signed owner to the shipper. Instead of the primage being 
against a defendant in his absence, and without paid to the captain of the ship for his care of the 
any examination into the merits of the case, the cargo, the primage is returned to the shipper under 
court is very careful to require the plaintiff to the form of deferred rebate. The rate oi primage 
swear an affidavit verifying the debt before it will varies according to the usages of different ports, 

consent to issue the summons. Of course, the but we will take, as an instance, that it is £10 per 

swearing of a false affidavit renders the deponent cent. The cost of freight on a shipment oi goods 
liable to a prosecution for perjury. On judgment is £100 and the primage £10. This amount of £10 

being obtained, execution may be issued, or the will be returned by the shipowner to the shipper 

defendant may be ordered to pay the debt by at a time decided by the shipowner, or by the 
instalments. If he fails to do so, he may be brought " ring ” of shipowners of which he is 4t member, 
up on a judgment summons and examined as to and to whose »ules he is subject. The deferred 

his means, and if he then fails to pay, should an rebate may be returned at one time, or it may be 

ordei be made against him, he is liable to be paid m two lots of 5 per cent, one at the end of, 

imprisoned for contempt of court (q v.) . If the say, six months and the other at the end of twgjye 

defendant enters an appearance, the couit then months. Thp shipowners then always hold irt*nand 
fixes a day for the hearing of the summons and a certain percentage on the freight paid by any 
acquaints the paities with the iact. The case comes firm of shippers. It the shipper decided to break 
on in its turn, and judgment is pronounced When away from the conference or ring by which he ships 

there is any special defence set up, as to whu li the his goods, in order to have the goods carried at a 

summons gives full particulars, the defendant must cheaper rate of freight by a line of steamers outside 
comply, with th£ rules of the court, in order * bo the conference, he would forfeit his rebate. This 

able to rely upon it at the hearing. the shipper cannot afford to lose, and the hold on 

It is by means of default summonses th^i an him is further strengthened by some of the big 
immense number of debts are collected evciy year, firms by the distri’ ntion of a further 5^ per cent. 

’ Defences are frequently put in. when there is not of what is known a* “secret rebate.” This is 
the slightest intention of contesting the claim of secretly distributed among?a number^of privileged 
the plaintiff. This course is adopted in the vast firms, and the manner or method of division and 
majority of cases for the purpose of gaining a distribution is kept a profound secret by the 
little time. * * participants. The shipping companies claim that 

DEFEASANCE.— This word is derived from the the system of deferred rebate has facilitated and 

French dtfaire, which means “ to undo.” made more regular the opportunities for shipment, 

A document containing a condition upon the has eliminated the speculative element in rates of 
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freight, has reduced the rates of marine insurance, 
and has resulted in the better out-turn of the cargo. 

DEFERRED STOCK or SHARES.- Stock or 
shares which do not entitle the holders to any 
dividend upon them until the claims of prior share¬ 
holders, preference or ordinary, have been satisfied. 
Founders' shares (qv ) in jbint stock companies are 
often of this kind. 

By the Regulations of Railways Act, 1868, rail¬ 
way companies have special powers granted to them, 
under certain conditions, for converting their ordi¬ 
nary stock into two classes, preferred ordinary and 
deferred ordinary 

DEFICIENCY ACCOUNT.— A deficiency account 
is to be rendered in all cases of bankruptcy and 
compulsory liquidation. It is also used in private 
arrangements with creditors undcij the Deeds of 
Arrangement Act, 1914. The object of the defi¬ 
ciency account is to explain the various losses, 
expenses, etc,., which have contributed to bring 
abouC the position shown on the front sheet of the 
statement of atlalis lhe lorm to be followed is 
given in the* Appendix of the Rules under the 
Bankruptcy Act—No 34 K lhe forms used in 
winding-up and in cases under the Deeds of Ariange- 
mont Act are veiy similar to the form used m 
bankruptcy 

Where double-entry books arc in .use, these 
should first be completed by the inclusion of the 
value of the stock m-tradc, which will have been 
accurately tak^n The nominal accounts should 
then be closed, and the profit and loss account and 
balance sheet made out. Next, as explained in the 
article onSrATEMEN r of Affairs, private assets and 
private or contingent liabilities should be entered 
in the books, being credited or debited to an 
adjustment account. Differences between book 
and realisable values of assets will be credited to 
the account for the particular asset and debited to 
the adjustment account or vicc-versd. 

When all assets and liabilities are stated in the 
books at the proper figures, the statement of 
affairs can be prepared The material for the 
deficiency account can then be obtained from the 
trader's capital account* drawings account, and 
the profit and loss accounts and adjustment 
account. 

The deficiency account in bankruptcy com¬ 
mences at a date twelve months before the date of 
the Rerci«'«ng Order, or such other time as the 
Official Receiver may fix. In compulsory liquida¬ 
tion the deficiency account must cover a period of 
three years before the date of the Winding-up Order, 
and the form of account is slightly different where 
the company has been floated within the three 
years, there being in the latter case neither surplus 
nor deficiency with which to commence the 
deficiency account, in consequence of the fact 
that limited companies are floated on an equality 
of assets and liabilities. Again, in the form pre¬ 
scribed for limited companies, the various expenses, 
constituting, with gross profit, the profit and loss 
account, are shown separately, and directors’ fe.es 
and dividends paid are also stated. 

Assuming thq date selected as the commencement 
of the period to be ODvered by the deficiency 
account of a trader is one at which a balance sheet 
was prepared, the excess of assets over liabilities, 
or vice versa, can be inserted as pec the balance 
sheet. Next, the subsequent profit and loss 
accounts should be taken, and the net profits or 
losses, after eliminating bad debts (which should 


be shown separately), can be inserted. The private 
drawings of the debtor should be analysed, and any 
expenses other than household expenses separately 
stated. Then any items credited to the adjustment 
account and representing private assets brought 
into the business may be stated on the left hand 
side of the deficiency account, whilst the entries 
to the debit of the adjustment account will supply 
the information necessary to show, on the right 
hand side of* the deficiency account, amounts 
written off assets in the statement of affairs, 
private liabilities brought into the statement of 
affairs, and any losses or expenses which it is 
deemed advisable to show separately, either from 
the profit and loss accounts or from the analysis 
of the debtor's private drawings 

In practice it is not often possible to draw up a 
correct deficiency account by reason of the books 
being incomplete and time being limited. In con¬ 
sequence, the deficiency account often consists of 
a number of estimated amounts constructed from 
more or less reliable information, and it is fre¬ 
quently a fact that a bankrupt is unable to account 
satisfactorily for his deficiency. 

DEFICIENCY DILL.- -The term used to denote 
a bill given by the Government to the Bank of 
England to make up any deficiency shown upon 
paying the dividends on the Government Stocks. 
These bills require to be paid off before the end of 
each quarter, and the rate of inteiest charged is 
half the Bank of England rate of discount, with a 
maximum rate of interest of 3 per cent. 

DEFINITIVE BONDS. —Upon perusing the pros¬ 
pectus of a company, the following sentence is 
frequently found— 

“ On payment of the instalment due on allot¬ 
ment, the allotment letter will be exchanged for 
scrip certificate to bearer The scrip certificate, 
when fully paid, will be exchangeable in due 
course for Definitive Certificates, or bonds to 
bearei " 

This statement shows clearly what a definitive 
bond really is. It is, in fact, a completed and fully 
paid bond in contradistinction to a scrip certificate, 
which is provisional security only, the latter being 
exchanged for a definitive bond under the conditions 
which are set out above 

DEFUNCT COMPANY. —On the registration of 
the memorandum of association of a company (see 
Registration ok Company), the registrar issues a 
certificate of incorporation ( q.v .), and a new legal 
entity comes into being The company, once being 
established, cannot come to an end unless it is 
wound up, (see Winding-up), or unless it becomes 
defunct under the provisions of Section 242 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. By this 
Section, if the registrar has reasonable grounds for 
believing that a company is not carrying on busi¬ 
ness, he is empowered to send a letter of inquiry 
to the company asking for particulars as to its 
business. If he receives no reply to this letter 
within a month, he must then send another letter, 
registered this time, within fourteen days after the 
termination of the month, referring to his previous 
communication and again asking for particulars, 
at the same time pointing out the consequences 
which will probably follow if no reply is sent to 
him. After the lapse of another month, and no 
rdply having been received, it is the duty of 
the registrar to publish a notice in the Gazette that, 
unless good cause is shown to the contrary, the 
name of the company will be struck off the register 
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Receiving Order or such vther time as Official including liabilities (if any), far whi< 
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of companies. The company will then become 
defunct or dissolved. Under certain conditions, if 
a company is being wound up and the liquidation 
is not proceeded with in due course, a similar 
procedure will be adopted and the like result will 
ensue. 

DEL CREDERE AGENT. —This expression de¬ 
notes an agent who, eithei in consideration of extra 
remuneration or a higher rate of commission, or as 
a term of his appointment, undertakes to keep his 
principal indemnified against loss from the failure 
to carry out their contracts of persons with whom 
the principal contracts on the introduction or 
through the mediation of the agent. Such an under¬ 
taking is not an agreement to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another within the mean¬ 
ing of the Statute of Frauds (q.v ), and need not, 
therefore, be evidenced by writing signed by the 
agent; nor need the appointment of such an agent 
be'made in‘writing, since this special term of the 
ageficy may be, either expressly stated on the 
appointment of the agent, or implied from 
the fact that the agent charges a higher commission 
than is usually paid to an agent who does not 
undertake this additional risk. A relationship 
something akin to that of del credei e agency is some¬ 
times created by the usage of a particular trade or 
business, which may establish an exception to the 
general rule that an agent is under no personal 
liability to his principal upon any contracts made 
on the principal’s behalf; such a usage exists in 
the case of marine insurance brokers, who are per¬ 
sonally responsible to the underwriters for the 
premiums on tlie policies effected through them. 
A distinction must be drawn between the liability 
of a del credere agent to his principal, and that of 
an agent to the third party, which may arise either 
because the agent exceeds his authority or i9 
acting for a foreign principal, or for the other 
reasons which are mentioned in the article on 
Agency (q.v.). 

DELEGATE .—There is a* maxim in English law, 
delegatus non potest delegare, which means that 
where an agent is authorised to do any act, he can¬ 
not delegate his authority, but must peiform it him¬ 
self. The rule is based on the personal and con¬ 
fidential nature of the contract ot agency, and pre¬ 
cludes auctioneers, brokers, and similar persons 
from employing deputies or sub-agents The rule 
is, hovio^,, subject to various exceptions. If the 
principal knew, when he appointed the agent, that 
the agent intended to delegate his authonty, or if 
from the conduct of the principal and agent one 
might reasonably infer an intention that delegation 
should take place, the principal is bound by the 
delegation. Such an inference arises if the act is 
purely ministerial, involving no confidence or dis¬ 
cretion, e.g., an authonty to indorse a particular 
bill, or if it is one of such a kind as to necessitate 
its execution wholly or in part by means of a deputy 
or sub-agent. Thus, a country solicitor has an 
implied authonty to act through his London agent 
when necessary or usual in the ordinary course, of 
business, and the acts of such an agent in the matter 
entrusted to him ,bind the client, I he power of 
delegation may also be? inferred fiom the usage of 
a particular*business, e.g., if a shipowner employs 
an agent to sell a ship at any port where the ship 
may from time to time, in the course of her employ¬ 
ment under the charter, happen to be, an appoint¬ 
ment of substitutes at ports other than those where 
the agent himself parries on business is a necessity, 
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and may reasonably be presumed to be in the 
contemplation of the parties. 1 

Such a usage of trade must not, however, be 
unreasonable, nor must it be inconsistent with the 
express terms of the agent's authority or 
instructions. 

DELIVERY BOOK.-— This is the book in which 
are entered all particulars of goods which are sent 
out by carriers and others. The book acts as a 
species of receipt, for when the goods are delivered 
at any particular address, the person receiving the 
same signs his name in the book and thus signifies 
that he has accepted them 
DELIVERY OF RILL. —By Section 2 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882, delivery is defined as 
transfer of possession, actual or constructive, from 
one person to another. 

The Act deals with delivery in Section 21 as 
follows— 

“ (1) Every contract on a bill, whether it be 
the drawer's, the acceptor's, or an indorser’s, is 
incomplete and revocable, until delivery of the 
instrument, in order to give effect thereto. 

" Provided that where an acceptance is written 
on a bill, and the 'drawee gives notice to or 
according to the directions of the person entitled 
to the bill that he has accepted it, the acceptance 
then becomes complete and irrevocable. 

“ (2) As between immediate parties, and as 
regards a remote party other than a holder in 
due course, the delivery— 

“ (a) in order to be effectual must be made 
either by or under the authority of the party 
drawing, accepting, or indorsing, as the case 
may be: 

“ ( b) may be shown to have been conditional 
or for a special purpose only, and not for the 
purpose of transferring the property in the bill. 

" Rut if the bill be in the hands of a holder m 
due course a valid delivery of the bill by all 
parties prior to him, so as to make them liable 
to him, is conclusively presumed. 

“ (3) Where a bill is no longer in the possession 
of a party who has signed it as drawer, acceptor, 
or indorser, a valid and unconditional delivery by 
him is presumed until the contrary is proved.'' 
Just as a deed has no legal effect until it has been 
delivered, so a bill of exchange does not effectually 
bind any of the parties to it if, although complete 
in form, it comes into the hands of a person through 
some fraud before it has been delivered. For 
example, if a peisoqi puts a blank acceptance in his 
desk, and the acceptance, t e., the bill, is stolen and 
filled in as a bill, such person will not be liable 
upon the bill, as it was never delivered by him for 
the purpose of being converted into a bill. The 
same rules are applicable to cheques and promissory 
notes 

“ In order to make the property in bills pass,” 
it has been judicially observed, ” it is not sufficient 
to indorse them. They must be'deliveied to the 
indorsee or to the agent of the indorsee. If the 
indorser delivers them to his own fcgent, he cai> 
recover them; if to the agent of the indorsee, he 
cannot recover them.” Take an example: A 
drawee receives a bill from the holder ( qv .) and, 
writes an acceptance upon it. He' afterwards hears 
that the drawer has become bankrupt, cancels his 
acceptance, and returns the bill to tne holder. Ho 
is entitled to revoke his acceptance, since he has 
never delivered the bill so as to make himself per¬ 
sonally liable upon it. But if the acceptor, after 
542 
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writing his acceptance on the bill, had given notice 
*)f his acceptance to the holder, such acceptance 
would be complete and irrevocable. 

When a bill of exchange gets into the hands of a 
holder in due course (q.v ), a valid delivery of the 
bill by all parties prior to him, so as to make them 
liable, is conclusively presumed. And, moreover, 
where a bill is no longer m the possession of a 
person who has signed it as drawer, acceptot, or 
indorser, a valid and unconditional delivery by 
him is presumed until the contrary is proved. (See 
Negotiation of Bill of Exchange, Stolen Bill, 
Stolen Cheque, Transferor by Delivery ) 
DELIVERY OF CHEQUE. —(See Delivery of 
Bill.) 

DELIVERY ORDER. —Delivery Order is the name 
given to a writing directed to the bailee of goods 
mentioned in the order, requesting him to deliver 
over the goods to the person named m the order. 
A mere delivery order given by the seller to the 
buyer is no receipt by the latter until communicated 
to the agent and accepted by him as transferring 
the possession ; nor is a mere delivery order given 
by the seller to the agent, until communicated by 
the latter to the buyer. Such orders are often 
treated as if they were negotiable instruments, 
passing by mere delivery the title to the goods, but 
this is not so, although a poison dealing with the 
holder of a delivery order, bond fide and without 
notice of any vendor's lien, is piotccted by the 
Factors Act, 1889, and the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893, (Secs. 25, 47) in cases falling within these 
enactments. A dehvciy order, properly so-called, 
is, until it is acted upon, a mere “ promise to 
deffver,” and the delivery is not complete until 
the bailee attorns to the buyer, and thus becomes 
the latter's agent, as custodian of the goods. The 
former stamp duty of Id. on a delivery order for 
goods of the value of 40s and upwards was abolished 
by the Finance Ac t, 1903 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY. —By Demand, 
effectual demand as it is called, is to be understood 
the desire to possess combined with the power of 
purchasing at a certain price ; by Supply is meant 
the amount offered for sale at a certain price. 
Demand is not synonymous with desire ; I may 
have a keen wish for a steam yacht, but my wish 
is no factor in demand, since it exists apart from 
the sole means of realising, namely, an adequate 
claim on society for a share in the stock of useful 
and agreeable things. Similarly, Supply is not to 
be confounded with the whole amount in being, 
the stock of the particular article. The desire for 
an article, and the stock of the article ;are quite 
independent of price. But the Demand diminishes 
as the price increases: a novel issued at 6s. will 
command a much smaller sale than if issued at 6d. 
Likewise the Supply tends to increase as the price 
increases: the wish to participate in gains beyond 
ordinary attracts supplies into the market from 
most diverse sources The Demand and Supply, 
therefore, are not fixed quantities, but vary acct-taiaf 
to price. If <he visible Supply is less than will 
satisfy the Demand of purchase!s at the pri< <• the 
bidding of purchasers against one another will raise 
the price. The rise in price repels some would-be 
purchasers; it will also bring out further supplies 
from th«se who would have been unwilling to part 
with their commodity at the former price. Thfc 
lessening in the amount demanded together with 
the increase in the amount offered will at length 
result in a price which equalises Demand and 


Supply. A perfect market, which we here assume, 
is an area, within which prices are fixed by free 
competition, in which buyers and sellers are equal 
in bargaining power. This area may be for some 
commodities an isolated town, for others it may 
comprise the whole commercial world. The price 
for the same article is uniform throughout such a 
market, and this price results in an equation between 
Demand and Supply. If, on the other hand, the 
Demand for the article at a certain price is not 
sufficient to carry off the Supply offered at that 
price, the holdeis of the article will be obliged to 
make concessions—including the most effective 
concession of all, a lowering of prices—to induce 
customers to take more of the article. The lowered 
price causes some holders, whose anxiety to sg^jp 
less pressing, to retreat from the market; it causes 
also new buyers to advance and old ones to buy 
more than they could have been induced to buy at 
the first price. Eventually a point is afcain reached 
at which an equation is established between*the 
amount offered for sale at the pi ice and the amount 
that will be bought at the price ; and at this price 
there will be the maximum amount of exchange— 
more buyers and settlers will attain their purpose. 
Such an ideal market is approximately presented 
by the Stock Exchange. 

Demand and Supply, therefore, are both affected 
by value or price: a high price stifles Demand and 
stimulates Supply. Many a corny has been a 
.ruinous failure to its projectors because they had 
overlooked sources of supply which the high price 
had tapped. Similarly a low price promotes Demand 
and shuts off Supply. In what manner Demand and 
Supply vary under the influence of fluctuating price 
it is impossible to predict, though we may make 
broad distinctions. It would, for instance, require 
a very great rise of price materially to diminish 
the Demand for bread ; and in times of dearth 
the Supply may be incapable of increase. A deficit 
in the Supply of one quarter may cause a riso of 
prioc possibly fourfold, before the equation is 
established. On the other hand, in order to call 
forth a greater Demand to t carry off a more than 
ordinary Supply, a very great fall of prico may be 
necessary. Articles, for which the Demand varies 
little for a rise or a fall of price, are said to be 
inelastic. Such are the articles which correspond 
to desires easily satiated , and of these bread is the 
type. People who already have enough vdH *equire 
little moie on account of cheapness; increased 
consumption carries off a very small part of the 
extra Supply caused by a prolific harvest; and the 
fall of price is arrested only when farmers or other 
speculatois who hold back in expectation of Ifighor 
prices withdraw supplies Other articles, however, 
answer to desiies which are only very slowly 
satiated. Such are luxuries which appeal to a 
large class, cheap newspapers or novels, straw¬ 
berries in July, ribbons ana laces all the year : a 
fall in price stimulates a large increase in Demand, 
a rise in price means a corresponding decrease. 
Articles, the Demand for which is in this manner 
very sensitive to changes of price, are said to be 
elastic. On an average of years, token over a period 
sufficiently long to allow temporary deviations to 
balance one another, the value, we Hhve already 
seen, i9 determined by the cost of production ; but 
for a short period the value of any article may be 
greatly above or greatly below the cost of produc¬ 
tion. If a nation goes into mourning the increased 
intensity of Demand for black cloth will cause the 
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hitherto sufficient Supply to be greatly lacking. 
A rise of price will take place independently of the 
fact that by waiting till production has time to 
adjust itself to the new conditions, a Supply able 
to cope with the needs of all will be available 
Temporarily, cost of production is displaced as the 
determining factor of value by Demand and Supply. 
If, owing to the vagaries of fashion, the desire of 
a number of the buyers of velvet were suddenly 
quenched, the existing Supply could be turned into 
money only by a great reduction in price. Per¬ 
manently, and m the long run, the price of things 
corresponds to then cost of production ; for short 
periods Demand and Supply are the controlling 
agencies of puce 

, [IF,MAM) DRAFT.- This is the name given to a 
bill of exchange which is drawn payable at sight, 
i.e , immediately upon presentation, it needs no 
acceptance, anil naturally days of grace do not 
extend to it. 

tfEMISE.— T he legal woid used to signify the 
granting of a leasehold or similar interest in an 
estate by the owner thereof to a tenant 
DEMONETISATION. —This is a technical term 
used to signify the falling away of a coin from its 
position of a legal tender to that of being merely 
a token. (See Token Money ) ' 

DEMURRAGE. —Demurrage may be defined 
generally as a compensation paid by the shipper 
of goods to tfie shipowner for delay in taking his 
goods on board, or out of the ship which carries 
them, whether under a charter party or bill of 
lading. The days which are given to the charterer 
in a charter party either to load or unload without 
paying for the use of the ship are the lay days ; 
then days are sometimes given also in favour of 
the charterer which are called demurrage days. 
Thpse* are days beyond the lay days, but during 
which he has to pay for the use of the ship in a 
fixed sum This fixed sum may be an agreed rate 
of compensation for every “ day," “ weather," 
" working day,” or " hour," occupied in loading 
or unloading beyond the lay days. The word 
“ demui rage,”Tiowever, besides its stnet meaning of 
an agreed compensation for delay m loading or 
discharging a ship, also includes damages becoming 
due to the shipowner for the detention of the ship 
in breach of the charter party or bill of lading; 
such damages may be in addition to demurrage 
proifer, as when the ship is detained during all the 
agreed days on demurrage and longer, or they may 
be payable without any demurrage proper being 
due, if the charter party does not provide for days 
on damurrage The term is also used, perhaps 
improperly, of detention of ships due to collisions, 
and their claims for compensation against the 
wrongdoer. Words have sometimes been intro¬ 
duced into the margin of a bill of lading, importing 
that the goods should be taken out of the ship 
within a certain time, or that, in default, a certain 
sum per day should be paid for every day after¬ 
wards , in such cases it has been decided that the 
person claiming and receiving the goods under the 
bill of lading is answerable for this payment; and 
this although he tnay<not have received notice of 
the arrival «f the ship within the time, for it is his 
duty to inquire for and watch the ship's arrival; 
or although, the bill of lading not having arrived 
in time, the merchant expecting the goods may 
have demanded, and the master may have refused 
to deliver them without the production of the bill 


of lading, 6r of an indemnity, for the master has 
a right to insist on this. t> 

DENMARK.—Position, Area, and Population. 

The kingdom of Denmark is one of the smallest, 
weakest, least fertile, and least populous of 
European States. With its colonies it includes the 
Peninsula of Jutland; the islands of Zealand, 
Falster, Funen, Laaland, Langeland, Eroe, Moen, 
and Samsoe partly blocking the entrance to the 
Baltic; Laesoe and Anholdt in the Kattegat; 
Bornholm in the Baltic ; the Faroe Islands in the 
North Sea; Iceland (with an independent govern¬ 
ment, but owning the supremacy of the King) in 
the Arctic Ocean; and the Arctic Island of Greenland. 
Denmark proper, including the Faroe Islands, has 
an area of approximately 15,600 square miles, 
and a population ot about 2,950,000 The country 
is largely an island kingdom, as its only land 
boundary (the frontier of Schleswig) is only 50 
miles long On the west the North Sea forms Hie 
boundary ; on the east, the Kattegat and Ore 
Sund , and on the notth the Skager-rak. 

It is not possible to state, at the date of going to 
press, what Denmark will gam in the shape of 
additional territory as the result of the Great War. 
The proposal is to allow the population of Schleswig 
to decide as to their future political position The 
probability is that a part of it, at least, will revert 
to its formei Fatheiland. Full paitieulars will be 
set out in the Appendix. 

Coast Line. Tne coast line is very long, but there 
are few good harbours Unfortunately for the com¬ 
merce of Denmark, the North Sea coast, whose 
harbours are never frozen, is, like that of Holland, 
low, dangerous, bordered by sand ridges and lagoons, 
subject to fogs, and liable to be flooded by the sea. 
The north end of Jutland is cut off by Lym Fiord, 
which was formed in 1825 by the sea breaking 
through the sand dunes Danish fiords differ from 
those of Norway in having low and not high rocky 
sides. On the cast the openings are deeper, and 
form good harbours. Copenhagen, Aarhuus, and 
Aalborg are the chief ports. The Great Belt, the 
Little Belt, and the Sound divide up the country; 
and the possession of these sea-roads to the Baltic 
is still of great importance, though lessened some¬ 
what by the construction of the Kiel Ship Canal. 
Vessels of large draught use the Great Belt; but 
the Sound, commanded by Copenhagen, is broad 
and deep enough tor all the meichant shipping 
of the Baltic The Little Belt is of no importance 
commercially or strategically. 

Huild. Denmark is the only European country 
which ha^ no land over 600 ft high; the highest 
point, Himmelbierg, where the Baltic mainland 
Highlands end, is only 560 ft. high. Jutland is, 
structurally, a continuation of the low North 
German Plain, and contains large areas of moor 
and bog, some of which have been reclaimed. The 
east of the mainland and the islands are somewhat 
hilly. There are many marshes, and small lakes 
(meres), but there are no rivers of importance, and 
all are of necessity short, the Iongestjdie Goudenaa, 
is only 90 miles long. The gentle slopes and undula¬ 
tions, however, render aid to agriculture and 
communication. 

Climate. The climate, generally speaking, par¬ 
takes of the western (oceanic) and easteyn (con- 
fcnental) types of Europe. Long, severe winters 
are characteristic of the wind-swept Baltic slopes, 
which are exposed to the full violence of the 
Siberian winds, when the Baltic entrances are 
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obstructed with ice. Fogs are caused by the 
meeting of the warm south-west winds with the 
cold Baltic waters or with the eastern continental 
winds. The prevailing winds are from the west, 
and, therefore, moisture-laden, but the absence of 
mountainous tracts to form a condensing barrier 
results in a comparatively small rainfall. The fogs, 
however, are useful in providing moisture and 
enriching the pasture land. Summer temperatures 
are higher than those of England, while the winter 
tenfperatures are lower. 

Soil. Sandy and peaty soils arc common in Jut¬ 
land, and chalky soils in the islands. Skilful cultiva¬ 
tion has made these poor soils fertile, but they are 
naturally more suited to the pastoral industry than 
agriculture. 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture. About 
75 per cent, of the land is, to some extent, pro¬ 
ductive, and about half of this is cultivated. The 
farms are small, largety owing to the state of the 
law. Notwithstanding the difficulties under which 
the farmers labour, they raise good crops of wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, potatoes, flax, hemp, beetroot, 
and mixed grain. 

The Pastoral Industry is of prime importance. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and jugs aie reaied in 
abundance Dairy-farming and poultry-farming 
have brought wealth to Dcnmatk, and nowhere 
else in the world have these industries reached such 
scientific perfection. The co-operative system is 
employed, and the Danish legislature, jealous of 
the high reputation of its butter, has empowered 
the Minister of the Intcuor to pioluL.t the 
exportation of artificial butter, whenever necessary 

Forestry. The beech forests, which once covered 
the land, arc now of small extent, only 6 per cent 
of the country being foiestcd In western Jutland, 
the wasteful destruction of lorests has allowed the 
sand to spread inland, and thus some large tracts 
of useful land have been spoilt. Efforts are being 
made to redeem this land by the planting of firs, 
and fields of meagre rye may be seen. 

The Fishing Industry. lushing for herring, 
whiting, and cod m the Noith Sea waters is of 
..onsiderable importance. 

The Mining Industry l^of very minor importance ; 
coal is almost absent (a small amount is ptoduced 
in Bornholm), and clay and peat are practically the 
only minerals. 

The Carrying Trade. The Danes have always 
been good sailots, and their sea-cariying trade is 
an important source of wealth It met eased very 
largely during the Great War 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures aie 
very limited, owing to the lack of mineials, 
especially coal, and the want of water power. 
Much encouragement is given to local manu¬ 
factures, however, as is shown by the flourishing 
condition of the Copenhagen Institute for the 
Encouragement of Danish Industry. Odense a d 
Copenhagen have* woollen factories, and Far. is 
has glove factories. Danish porcelain, made om 
feldspar and qfiartz found at Kaolin in Noiway, is 
renowned. 

Communications. Roads arc good, and 1 Always 
traverse the peninsula from north to south The 
" Belts ” and the Sound provide good water com¬ 
munication, but interfere with road and rail traffic ^ 
a splendid ferry system, however, by which whole 
trains are carried from island to island, admirably 
overcomes the difficulty. Copenhagen, the centre 
of Danish life and trade, is linked by rail and ferry 


with every port ; and considering the size of the 
country other communications are excellent. Light 
railways traverse the land, and largely aid the 
dairy industry. 

Commerce. The chief exports are butter, cattle, 
pigs, horses, pork, eggs, lard, hides, sheep, tallow, 
and gloves. Textiles and other manufactured goods, 
coal, colonial produce, tobacco, cereals, flour, and 
timber are imported. The country enjoyed great 
prosperity during the Great War. The commercial 
position of Denmark is advantageous only in respect 
of the sea traffic between the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, and ice in winter and the trafhc through 
the Kiel Canal lessen the trade through the straits. 

Trade Centres. The chief towns arc the ports and 
railway centres Copenhagen is the only town *Tfh 
a population exceeding 100.000; live others have 
populations exceeding 20,000. 

Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn, the Merchant's Haven, 
with suburbs, over 500,000), the capital, chief port, 
chief trade centre, chief seat of learning, ana the 
city of spires and red roofs, is situated partly on 
the eastern coast of Zealand and partly on the little 
island of Amager The channel, which bisects the 
city, affords admirable facilities for shipping. Its 
population has greatly increased within Ihe last 
forty years. The “ Constantinople of the North " 
possesses a university and a great museum of 
northern antiquities (Thorwaldscn collection). Its 
position, commanding the short rouAi between the 
Baltic and the Kattegat, gives it great importance, 
and the establishment of train-forty steamers 
between it and Malnio in Sweden swells its 
trade 

Aarhuus (56,000), the largest mainland town, is 
an important port on the Kattegat, and commands 
the Great Belt. Its harbour is rarely blocked with 
ice, and its exj orts of cattle and daily produce are 
great. The town has a general air of prosperity. 

Odense (41 000), the birthplace of Hans Andersen, 
is an old. pretty, and clean town in the island of 
Funen. Its cathedral of St. Knud, the national 
saint, is a fine specimen of early pointed Gothic 
architecture. « 

Aalborg (32,000), on Lym Fiord, is a canal port, 
and an old and picturesque town. It is an important 
railway centoc, and exports dairy produce. 

Hot sens (22,000) is a small port and railway 
centre. ^ 

Panders (21,000), in Jutland, on the Goudeaaa, 
is a railway centre, and is engaged in the 
manufacture of gloves. 

hlsmore (Helsingor), m Zealand, commands the 
Sound. Owing to its fine harbour and favourable 
situation, its population has greatly increased 
during the last twelve years. Up to 1857, Sound 
dues weie collected here. Its Gothic castle of 
Kronborg is interesting for its connection with 
“ Hamlet." 

Korsor, in Zealand, is a packet station, and ferry 
port on the express route from Copenhagen to*Kiel. 

Fredertkshavn, 20 miles from the Skaw, was 
formerly a small fishing village. It possesses a fine 
harbour ol refuge, d now exports much dairy 
produce. It is noted for its # oysters. 

Esbjerg, on the west coast of JutlaocVis a rising 
port, trading regularly with Harwich and London. 

Iioshlde, the ancient capital of Denmark, is an 
interesting old-world city, situated in Zealand on 
the Gjedser Warnemunde route to Berlin. 

Fredencia, in the south of Jutland, is an important 
railway centre. • 
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Shagen, tin the Skaw, is a much-frequented sea books, invoi&s for goods bought should, on receipt, 
bathing resort, with fine sands. be checked and marked with the department to be <> 

Svendborg is noted for its shipbuilding and charged, and then entered in a purchase book 
distilleries. having total column and columns for each depart- 

Colonial Possessions. Iceland, a bleak and tree- ment. * Columns should also be provided for «the 

less island in the North Atlantic, just below the various classes of expenses, and a rule should be 

Arctic Circle, has an area of neaiiy 41,000 square made that invoices or demand notes for expenses 

miles and a population of approximately 90,000. be passed through the purchase book in all cases. 

It is noteworthy for its glaciers and ice-fields, its by which means uniformity of treatment and ease 

numerous active volcanoes {Oraefu Jokull and Mount of reference are assured. In some cases it is possible 

Hekla), its geysers, Us high plateaux, and its dreary to allocate some of the expenses to the different 

deserts of rocks Only about 1,000 square miles of departments at once, which will necessitate columns 

the island are habitable, and fishing, pasturing, and in the purchase book for this purpose. *Thus, in the 

a little mining are the chief occupations of the cotton shipping business, packing done by out- 

people. Reykjavik (13,000), on the south coast, is siders for the firm is often charged separately aS 

th* capital. The chief exports are sheep, cattle, between departments. 

pomes, fish, eider-down, feathers, and sulphur. Invoices should be numbered consecutively and 

The Faroes (Sheep Islands, area — 520 square filed, a column in the purchase book recording the 
miles), discovered by the Vikings about the middle number. 

of the ninth‘century, lie midway between the Shet- Sales. As orders are made ready for forwarding, 
lands and Iceland. The rocks are volcanic, and slips should be made out in the departments for 

basaltic sheets arc common Sheep rearing, fishing, each lot of goods, a carbon copy being retained, 

and sea-fowl hunting are the pnncipal occupations These slips should be bound in book form, per- 

of the sparse population (20,000). Thorshavn is the forated, and of different colours. The slips should 

capital. then be handed into the counting-house, sorted, so 

Greenland, a huge Arctic island, according to as to collect those for each firm together, and the 

lUmsh iet urns has an ice-lree area of 50,000 square invoices made out in carbon copy book. The latter, 

miles, and a j»opulation of 14,000. Hunting and after being checked, should be entered, without 

fishing occupy the inhabitants of the few settlements, detail, in a sales book having separate columns for 

The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly, and departments, unless the magnitude of the business 
the exports consist of seal-oil, sealskins, bear and allows of separate books being used, 
fox skins, eider-down, feathers, tusks of the Purchase and Sales Ledgers. It is usually dis- 
narwkal, and whalebone. advantageous to make use of separate ledgers for 

Until 1917 Denmark possessed three islands in each department, which would multiply the amount 

the West Indies • St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. of ledger work, but it is always advisable to keep 
John. These three islands, with an area of about purchase ledgers separate from sales ledgers. 
140 squat e miles and a population (mainly freed Further, it is always convenient to have the trans- 

negioes) ol about 35,000, were chiefly engaged m actions with one firm shown all together, and not 

the cultivation of the sugar-cane; but their scattered about in several ledgers, 
prosperity had declined in recent years. In the year Returns inwards and outwards will be recorded 
above mentioned they were purchased by the in separate books having columns for the different 
United States of America for a sum of /5.000.000, departments. Slips should be handed in to the 

and great efforts are now being made to develop counting-house by the departments for returns 
their undoubted natural advantages. outwards, which should be from differently coloured 

Mails are despatched in normal times twice a carbon copy books. Credit notes received will be 
day from London to Denmark. The distance of numbered and filed. 

Copenhagen from London is 728 miles, and the time Returns inwards shoulcf also be notified to the 
of transit is about tlm ty-six hours. counting-house by the same means, and debit 

DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS. —This form of notes should be filed, 

accoutring is useful to show the results of the Cash Book. A discount analysis book may be 
working of separate departments of a business, and used so as to divide the discounts, both allowed 
necessitates a careful subdivision of the purchases, ’ and taken. Failing this, separate columns should be 
sales, and ^iturns.of goods, together with an alloca- provided, suitable for cases where the departments 
tion of the various expenses as between the depart- are few, s?s in the specimen rulings. 
mentA The information derived is highly important Nominal Ledger. The various expenses shown in 
to the principals of a firm, enabling them to compare the nominal ledger will require careful apportion- 

ratios of expenses, gross and net profits, and will ment, which is best done at the end of each period 

occasionally lead to the discontinuance of an of trading. Rent and rates are best apportioned 

unprofitable department. according to the floor space used by eacn depart- 

Stocks ol Goods tfn hand. It will be necessary to ment. Boxing, packing materials, and the like, 

have these taken and valued separately for each should, if practicable, be apportioned as used by 

department, and it is advisable to have separate the different departments; and, if necessary, a 

warehousing accommodation for same throughput stock-keeper should be placed in charge of same 

the year. Frequently inter-departmental trans- who will keep books to record the issue thereof, 

actions take place; and appropriate books must be The total petty cash expended in respect of each 

kept for recording thfcm. Goods should only be department • is best ascertained by providing 

transferred from one department to another when separate columns for the departments in the petty 

a note ordering same has been received, signed by cash book, those items not directly appoxtionable 

a responsible official, and such notes should be being entered in a column headed “ sundries." 

carefully filed. Wages and salaries should be analysed, or, where 

Purchases. Assuming that the size of the busi- advisable, the wages and salaries books may be 

ness does not war/ant the use of separate purchase ruled with analytical columns. Fire and burglary 
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* nsurance premiums should be split' according to 
the basis on which each department's stock is 
insured, and workmen's compensation insurances 
in the proportions shown by the analysis of wages 
and salaries. 

Printing and stationery can, as far as regards 
, items ordered for the use of different departments, 
be charged direct, or, if necessary, the stock should 
be in the hands of a stock-keeper. That used in the 
counting-house will be apportioned with t ounting- 
house expenses Carriage, postage, and repairs 
can be analysed and charged accordingly. Travel¬ 
ling expenses may sometimes be fairly accurately 
divided, dependent upon circumstances, such as 
the number of departments represented by each 
traveller. Bank commission and counting-house 
expenses generally should be divided according to 
a ratio agreed upon by the principals. The apportion¬ 
ment of depreciation depends on circumstances, and 
is usually an unimportant item. 

An interesting point arises where under a partner¬ 
ship deed certain of the partners are entitled to 
fixed shares of the net profits made by the depart¬ 
ments in their charge. Where this occurs, and 
interest on capital is provided for under the deed, 
such interest, together with that payable on loans 
or to bank, may be split up on similar lines to the 
following— . 

Total interest on capital and loans. 

Deduct interest at average rate on fixed assets. 

Balance to be divided between departments in 
proportion to turnover. 

Tile share of each department will then be 
me .rased by the interest on the fixed assets, if any, 
exclusively employed* by that department. 

Where separate ti ading accounts only ai e i equired, 
many of the above adjustments will not be necessary. 

DEPARTMENT OE OVERSEAS TRADE. -(See 
Board of Ikadf, Functions of) 
DEPARTMENTAL STORES, ORGANISATION 
OE. — The departmental stoie is the most advanced 
and modern iorin of retail enterprise Where suc- 
cesslu) it h?s almost invaiiably been built up on a 
s« (entitle basis, and perfect organisation has invali¬ 
dity been the means by which its success has been 
achieved. 

The owner of the single shop founds his enterprise 
on individuality, which, coupled with organisation 
and systematic trading, constant personal attention 
to the requirements of customers, together with an 
advantageous position, generally produces the 
results that the trader desires. 

.The departmental store, on the other hand, 
must achieve its success without the presence of 
that individuality which is so great an asset to the 
small trader. There is lacking the personality which 
is necessary to bring the customer again and ag.un 
into the shop. The absence of this factor must be 
compensated for by perfection of organisation 
which must create an artificial individuality el 
tins is pci haps the greatest problem which 'lie 
owner of such ? store will bo required to face Ho 
is called upon to gauge his future customer’ re¬ 
quirements to a nicety, and 1m must build up a 
trade, not out of casual sales to individuals who will 
never pass his shop again, but out of an ever- 
increasing number of permanent customers. He 
must be able to make the name of his stores as* 
individual as that of the proprietor ot a single shop 
living amongst his customers, and known to them 
as one of their townsmen. 

Departmental stores may be divided into three 


classes, although in truth there is no sharp dividing 
line; one class merging gradually into another. 
'The first problem that faces the storekeeper is 
contained in the question " For whom am I going 
to cater ? " For the class of pei'sons who can and 
will afford luxuries, or for the general mass of the 
people who are willing to pay a fair price for a 
sound article, or, lastly, for the class that demands 
the cheapest of goods, and either cannot or will not 
afford any other. This classification which was 
adopted m an advertising article in an American 
publication, Printers’ Ink, will no doubt appeal to 
the reader, who will be able to supply examples of 
each type of store from his own acquaintance with 
famous British departmental undertakings. 

The question regarding clientele being answered, 
the next problem to be solved is the creation ot 
individuality, and this is always a matter of 
organisation. It consists of creating in the mind of 
the shopper an atmosphere which is always associ¬ 
ated with that particular stoic and no other ; lienee 
the atmosphere must be a pleasing one which will 
have the effect of making the casual shopper a 
permanent customer, and it will always be based 
on piompt and polite set vice, and the feeling that 
the whole establishment exists for the personal 
benefit of the individual customer, and not that 
the customei is allowed to exist for the benefit of 
the stoi e 9 

Service consists of numerous elements all of 
which are the result of organisation. It is some¬ 
times said that the success of a store depends upon 
advertising “ backed by the goods and the service," 
but it is better to consider that service is a term 
including also goods anti advertising. Service starts 
with the buyer, and 1 lit; chief buyer of a depart¬ 
mental stoic must, first of all, be capable of taking 
the place of any salesman in the establishment. 

It is much more important in 01 gamsing a depart¬ 
mental store than in the organisation of a single 
shop that no article shall find a place in the store 
that has not a ready sale, noi has the departmental 
store the advantage that the chain store 01 multiple 
shop has, in that goods which fail to find purchasers 
have often to be sold at a loss, whereas in a chain 
stores goods unsuitable for one locality may go the 
round of the shops and find ready puichasers m 
another locality. 

"Ihe history of all large departmental storcJHvhich 
have proved a success, whether in England, France, 
or the Undid States, indicates that, with very few 
exceptions, their foundation is to be found in the 
drapery business, which lends itself to unlimited 
extension. It is a well-known fact that the jeweller 
very rarely extends lus business to include drapery 
and household furnishing; that the furniture 
dealer rarely extends to include departments •be¬ 
yond the prov ision of house furnishings in the shape 
of curtains, cr< tonnes, etc., but numerous examples 
can l»e quoted in which the draper has become a 
universal provider. 

Perhaps a second type of expansion is to be found 
amongst grocers a: ■’ provision merchants, who 
have extended, but rarely beyondJlhe reqqjrements 
of the larder and kitchen. Few irptnrr^j m*\ be 
cited of the opening of a store as a departmental 
store, completely organised at its inception. Where 
such a case exists it will generally be found that it 
is merely the opening of a new branch departmental 
establishment by the owner of establishments 
already in existence which have, been developed 
hom the single shop. 
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Organisation, therefore, should be treated as a Whilst salesmanship is of the greatest importance^ 
matter of growth, and the best organiser is the man bringing the customer into direct contact with the 
who appreciates the fact that whilst he may be an business and its commodities, there is much that 
excellent draper or grocer he cannot possibly have goes on behind the scenes which is not seen by the 
a complete knowledge of all the other undertakings public, but the control and efficiency of which may 
that he wishes to add to his business. He will, m mean all the difference between success and failure, 
consequence, call to his assistance well-qualified Proper choice of staff in the unseen branches of a 
men with a knowledge of the business in question ;* huge business is an important matter, and amongst 
men who understand markets, who can gauge the those who come under the control of the general 

requirements ol customers and who know how the manager will be the warehousemen and packers, 

business should be run. Success will not come where It is the function of the person in charge of this 
departments are opened m a haphazard manner department to see that orders in the various selling 
merely as side lines A definite plan must fiist be departments are properly co-ordinated, that no 
formulated and the business must be erected accord- waste journeys are made, that goods are properly 
iAff to plan Sfoies must be built up department by packed and promptly dispatched. Booked orders, 
department, and the process must be accompanied when given personally and not through the post, 
by a division of responsibility. The one-man bust- including, as they often do, items from various 

ness will never prosper unless it is supported by departments, are sometimes delivered separately 

departmental managers with complete freedom* of from each department. This is due to weak orgam- 
developnient after broad outlines of policy have sation and is wasteful in the extreme, and the mak- 
been indicated. ^ ing up of orders for delivery should be so organised 

Aim of Stores. The ultimate aim of a depart- that no waste of energy can possibly occur. In a 
mental store should be to provide in one smaller stores, warehousing and delivery would 
establishment the means for customers to satisfy come under one head. In a larger stores, however, 
all their requirements. The appeal made to the porterage, carting and delivery, would be separated 
public is a matter of psychology, which is one of irom warehousing. All costs in relation to warc- 
the most important factors in the business of housing and delivery would be apportioned on an 
selling as it is in the bus'ness ol advertising. The equitable basis as between the various departments, 
stores inaki> a decided appeal to the modern Financial and Secretarial Organisation. The \Vork 
demand of the human beings for case and comfort of receiving cash for purchases made generally 
in all they do, and a well-organised business whether devolves on young girls specially trained for this 
departmental or otherwise, will have for its aim work. These pay or cash desk girls are responsible 
“ easy buying,” and easy buying only comes where to the department cashier, who, in turn, is respon- 
service is good and regular. sible to the chief cashier with his staff of confidential 

The owner of the business, in case of individual assistants. Sales on credit or charged to account 
ownership, or the managing director in the case of arc dealt with exactly as they will be dealt with in 
a limited liability company, will be the central a single business, and when ordeis come through 
point around which the whole, business is gathered, the post the staff in Ihe chief cashier's office will 
Me is the connecting link between all departments, be responsible lor the analysis of the business into 
Immediately responsible to him will be the heads departments, each department being credited with 
of the two main executive branches, namely, the value of the goods sent out from that depart- 
managcrial and financial. The managerial conti ol ment. Usually, however* a large departmental 
will be in the hands of a working general manager, store will find it necessary to create a mail order 
to whom, m turn, the various technical heads of branch, in which case a separate department will 
departments will be responsible. be set up. The accounts of the mail order business 

On the financial side will be the general secretaiy will be kept separately for the purposes of statistical 
and the accountant. These two offices may very records, but may be analysed and credited to the 
conveniently be combined in one person, t.e., the various departments for the purposes of final 
secrefrfiy. Up to this point the question of depart- accounts. The chief cashier is responsible directly 
ments has been left out of consideration, as general to the secretary, unless the sccictanal functions are 
control of all departments is vested in the manager divided into purely secretarial and- accounting, 
and the secretary. • The better plan, however, is to appoint an accoun- 

\fyc will now, however, consider the organisation tant responsible to the secretary, and this official 
of the departments, starting from the bottom and will have responsibility in cbnnection with the 
dealing with distribution first. financial books. 

Organisation of Distribution. The first element in An important part of the organisation of a large 
distribution organisation is the salesman who comps business is the making of statistical records. This 
into dnect contact with the customer. Each depart- is best done in the secretarial department and in 
ment will have its necessary quota of sales assis- the devolution of responsibility, the statistical 
tants ; men and women ; and with them will be * branch is the first branch in wh’ch the distributive 
trained the future salesman of the business, the and financial sides of the business come into con- 
apprentice. Their w'ork will be co-ordinated by the tact. The second point will be in the case of ware- 
shop-walker, or, as he is called in America, the housing and delivery. The distributive side of the 
recepuqji clerk, jvho acts also, as a general rule, as business is also the receiving side, and whilst buying 
a enwhuf his initials Vicing required by some houses and selling come under the general manager, the 
on all sales slips. The work of the shop-walkers or financial aspect of buying and selling is controlled 
unaer-managers in each department is again co- by the secretary, the control being exercised through 
orcimated by the departmental manager, finally l the warehouse. Hence, the warehouse is a point 
esponsmle to the general manager for the success at which the two branches of business come to- 

. s „ c P a ) , me nt. and as we have already indicated, gether. Contact is again made in the person of the 
i res Ponsibihty apart from matters of shop-walker, who acts as the checker between the 
Droaci policy for the conduct of the department. salesman and the cash desk. 
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^'Correspondence. Correspondence will be opened 
in the office of the managing director, and from 
there it will pass through the managing director's 
office or through the secretary into the hands of the 
person who finally deals with it in the various 
departments or offices. Where thereJs a large bulk 
of correspondence owing to a mail order department 
being opened, mail order letters should be keyed, 
so that they may pass direct to the mail order 
department. 

Duties of Staff. The duties of the various mem¬ 
bers of the staff below the geneial manager and 
secretary are exactly those which would devolve 
upon them in a single shop. The departmental 
manager is in the position of a manager of a shop 
responsible for buying and selling, and usually ho 
has complete control. The assistants carry out their 
duties under his directions even although a staff 
manager may be appointed to look after their wel¬ 
fare apart from the actual business of selling The 
duties of the warehousemen are those of the store¬ 
keeper of any concern, namely, the checking of 
goods inwards and outwards as to weights, quality 
and condition, and geneial agreement with invoices, 
and the passing of the necessary rccoids to the 
financial side of the business. 

Credit sales in each department arc entered into 
a columnar day book which is passed each day 
from the departmental cashier to the chief cashier’s 
office, and here the ledgers are posted, and where 
credit sales are numerous tlus involves the keeping 
of two day books used on alternate days. Cash 
takings m each department arc returned to the 
chief oashier and the departmental cashiers' totals 
must correspond with the figures shown in the cash 
summary book in the chief cashier’s office. 

Miscellaneous. Important in the oigamsation of 
a large stores is staff welfare, and this generally 
devolves either on a welfare supervisor or on a staff 
manager specially appointed for the purpose. Wel¬ 
fare includes proper provision of meals, organisa¬ 
tion of recreation, and eveiything that is possible 
for the coiniort of the assistants which is not 
second to the comfort of Ihc customers. For the 
latter the more modern establishment provides tea¬ 
rooms, dressing-rooms, and some of the more, 
advanced establishments make provision for enter¬ 
tainments, provide theatre ticket offices, and in 
the larger towns bureau de change 

DEPENDENCIES. —Although this term is, in 
general, applied to territories rather than to any¬ 
thing else, it has also a business meaning, and 
signifies assets which are likely to accrue, but which 
cannot at present be determined with exactitude. 
Such assets are the possible profits arising out of 
an adventure or a partnership, dividends to be 
received on stocks and shares, etc. 

DEPONENT. —The person who makes an affidavit 
(?•»•)• 

DEPORTATION. —For centimes Great But..in 
has been the most hospitable of nations in pci n . • t ng 
the free immigration of foreigners, irrespect. ■ 01 
nationality 01 creed. This privilege, like <v<ry 
other privilege, has been greatly abused, anil by 
the end of the nineteenth u ntury it became 
necessary for the British authorities to consider 
the question of the unrestricted influx of foreigners. 
Ccrtain^estnctions were first imposed by the Alices 
Act, 1905, and these restrictions have since been 
increased, especially since the Great War, by an 
Act passed m 1919, in respect of those aliens who 
have been amongst our former enemies. But in 
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any case, when an alien has been admitted into 
this country the Legislature has provided that in 
certain cases he may be removed, or deported. 
Thus, if an alien is convicted of one or more of 
certain offences, the condemning judge or magis¬ 
trate may recommend that he shall be deported. 
The judicial authority can do no more than recom¬ 
mend this drastic procedure; the final decision lies 
with the Home Secretary. If he assents, the 
alien must depart ; if, on the other hand, he takes 
no action, the recommendation as to deportation 
is of no effect. The chief provisions of the Aliens 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, 1919, # touching this 
subject are set out in the Appendix. 

DEPOSIT. —There are three senses in which this 
w'ord is used. It signifies— ** 

(1) Goods or securities which are placed by one 
person under the care of another for safe custody. 
With this meaning, it is a shortened form of 
" depositum,” one of the six classes ot bailment 
(?•#•)• 

(2) Money which is placed by one person ill the 
hands of another as the security for the carrying 
out of the terms or conditions of an agreement, or 
m part payment on a sale, or as earnest money to 
bind a contract. Ihus, whenever a sale of land 
takes place, it is generally one of the conditions of 
sale that the purchaser shall pay down a deposit, 
frequently 10 per cent., on account of the purchase 
price. This deposit keeps the purchaser 1 o Ins con¬ 
tract, for if he cries off or refuses to complete, the 
vendor is entitled to retain the sum paid. And so 
strict is this rule, that not even the trustee in* 
bankruptcy can reclaim the deposit if the purchaser 
is unable to complete Ins bargain through bank¬ 
ruptcy proceedings being taken against him 
subsequently to the actual date of the contract 
of sale. 

(3) Money lodged with a banker at a fixed rate 
of interest, either as a permanent investment 09 
for some definite period. (See Deposit Account.) 

(4) Title deeds handed over as a security for a 
loan, these constituting what is called an equitable 
mortgage (q v.), when there is no writing in existence 
to satisfy the Statute of Frauds (q.v.). 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT.— Instead of having a 
current a< count, or another account in addition to 
a current account, a person may leave in the hands 
of a banker sums of money which can only ^e with¬ 
drawn upon a certain number of days' notice. 
Upon this account, interest is allowed at rates 
which vaty with different banks. 

When money is left on deposit, the depositor 
takes a bank's deposit receipt for the same, though 
in some districts a special pass book is issued, as 
being less likely to be lost. This book is frequently 
practically the same as that issued by the Post Office 
pavings Bank. Each item in the book is initialled 
by the cashier receiving the money 01 making a 
payment, and the book must be produced each 
time a transaction takes place. A pass-book of this 
kind usually carries, in bold type, some such 
heading as the following : “ Moneys in this account 

bear interest, and ai ubject to.days' notice 

when withdrawn. Interest to c«asc when notice is 
given. No payment will *be made oM cC p f*upon 
production of this book." 

DEPOSIT BIEL. —The document given when 
snuff is abandoned and delivered up to the Crown. 
Full particulars are given as to tne snuff to be 
abandoned, and the document is lodged at the 
Customs at the port of deposit.* With it there is 
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also lodged a signed statement that on receipt of 
the drawback {q.v), it is intended o abandon the 
snuff to (he Crown. 

DEPOSIT RATE. —This is the rate of interest 
allowed by bankers and others upon sums of money 
placed with (hem upon deposit In some cases the 
rate of interest is fixed, but at most London banks, 
and also at many country banks, the rate paid 
varies according to the Hank Rate [qv.). 

DEPOSIT RECEIPT’. —This is a receipt given by 
bankers and otheis, when money is deposited with 
them, cither at call or upon notice, and in it is 
specified the length of the notn e to be given and 
the rate of interest payable. The form of deposit 
receipt used by bankets dilfcrs considerably, but 
in jgome shape or other it generally conforms to 
the above requisites A deposit receipt is not a 
negotiable instrument, and a banker is liable if he 
pays out the money to any person oilier than the 
rightful owntr. 

DEPOSITOR. 7 'l'hc person who places money 
upon deposit, 

DEPOT. —A place wheic goods are placed for 
safe custody The word is sometimes used to 
denote a store or warehouse, a military station, or 
a railway tei minus. 

DEPRECIATION.— Depreciation is the name 
given to Joss in value of assets through wear and 
tear, supersession, obsoleteness, termination of the 
work 011 which they are employed, rise and fall in 
value by market fluctuations, etc. 

As causes giving use to depreciation of assets 
occur in many businesses which arc peculiar to the 
particulai business, no fixed rules can be laid down 
for its computation, but in regard to the assets 
which are ordinarily used, the following points 
should always be considered— 

(a) The original cost. 

(&) Amount spent on repairs. 

(c) Probable life of the asset. 

(d) Present market value. 

(e) Break-up or lesidual value. 

The break-up value is the scrap value less cost of 
breaking up, and is of a very llu< tuating nature, e g , 
light machinery, the value of which lies in the fine¬ 
ness of the workmanship, will only carry a very low 
break-up value, but heavy machinery, the value; of 
which lies more in the quantity of material it 
embodies; will carry a high brt^k-up value. 

The computation of depreciation»is usually made 
by one of the following methods— 

(a) By writing off an equal proportion of cost 
each period ; 

(b) By writing off a fixed rate per cent, on 
diminishing balances ; 

this being a satisfactory method in many cases, as 
by its adoption regard is had to the question of 
repairs, which arc light in the earlier years, when the 
amount of depreciation is greatest, and high in the 
later years, as the amount of depreciation becomes 
lighter. 

(c) By the " Annuity " method, by which interest 
is charged to the debit of the asset on diminishing 
balan<w& 4 *riod by perfbd.on the ground that had 
the amount been invested otherwise than in the 
asset it would have had an earning capacity, and 
that, therefore, the interest on the cost of the asset 
is an expense on account of its use as distinct from 
an expense against the business as a whole; and 
then providing for the original value and such 


interest bijing written off by equal periodic 
instalments. 

(d) By revaluation of the asset, the differen 
being written off against profit. 

The percentages written off should be such that 
the asset will be extinguished by the time it is value¬ 
less, or reduced to the break-up value by the time 
at which it is considered it will be necessary to 
replace it, and under methods (a) and (&) a revalua¬ 
tion should be made every few ycar% in order to 
determine whether the rate of depreciation adopted 
should be adhered to, increased, or diminished. 

Jn all eases the asset should be kept in a good 
state of repair out of revenue. 

On pp. 553-555 are the accounts of various assets, 
showing how they would appear adopting methods 
(a), ( b ), and ( c) respectively, the computations for 
the more intricate rates being made by the use of 
logarithms or derived from interest tables. 

The following are usual rates of depreciating 
various assets, assuming that a business is working 
ordinary hours when considering those used in 
production— 

Freehold Land and Buildings. 1 per cent, on 
reducing values, much depending upon the location 
of the property, whether the surroundings have a 
tendency to increase or diminish the value, and the 
amounts spent on repairs and upkeep 

Leasehold Properties. In dealing with this, con¬ 
sideration must be given to the fact that at the 
termination of the lease the property, together with 
any plant, machinery, etc , attached thereto, become 
the landlord's ; and the lease usually stipulates that 
the property must be handed over to him in a f^ir 
state of icpair. 

Hence the following must be considered 
separately— 

(а) The premium paid for the lease, which is 
best depreciated by the " Annuity " method. 

(б) The cost of plant, machinery, etc., attached, 
which should be written down in the usual way, its 
life being taken as the period of the lease. 

(c) Necessary expenditure of putting the pre¬ 
mises in the condition required by the lease on its 
termination, which should be provided for by the 
creation of a sinking fund of adequate amount, the 
debit being made to the lease premium account and 
taken to profit and loss account as part of the annual 
cost of the lease. 

Patterns and Moulds. By re-valuation, or 25 per 
cent, to 33£rd per cent, on reducing balances. 

Loose Tools. By re-valuation. 

Machinery and Plant. Engines, 10 per cent, to 
12 J per ce^t. on reducing balances, much depending 
upon whether they are portable or stationary. 

Boilers. 12£ per cent, to 20 per cent, on reducing 
balances, much depending upon whether they are 
high or low pressure, quality of water used, and any 
other special factors which may come into 
operation. 

Driving Gear . per cent, on reducing balances. 

General Machines. 5 per cent, to 7 A per cent, on 
original cost, or 1\ per cent, on reducing balances, 
unless subject to a lease or used for a special contract 
or venture. 

Furniture and Fixtures. 5 per cent, to 1\ per cent, 
on diminishing values. 

^Rolling Stock. Locomotives. 10 per c&nt. on 
original cost. 

Wagons. per cent, on reducing balances, these 
requiring an extraordinary amount of repair which 
keeps up the value. 
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Machinery and Plant Account. 


Depreciated at 10 per cent, per annum on original cost written off annually, so extinguishing 

the cost in ten years. 


Cr. 


1919. 
Jan. 1 

To Cash 

£ ' s 

9,450, 0 

1 

d. 

0 

1919 
Dec 31 

.. V* 

By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d .. , .. 

£ 

945 

8,505 

s. 

0 

0 

d. 

0 

0 



£9.450; 0 

oi 



£9,450 

0 

0 

1920. 
Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

8,505 0 

0 

1920. 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 

945 

7,560 

0 

0 

-a 

0 



£8,505 0 

0 



*8,505 

0 

0 

1921. 
Jan. 1 
Mar. 16 

To Balance b/d 
,, Cash 

7,560 0 
208 15 

si 
_! 

1921. 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 

965 

£6,802 

17 

17 

6 

6 



£7,768 15 

0 



7,768 

15 

0 

1922 
Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

6,80247 

6 







a 


Machinery and Plant Account. 


Depreciated by equal annual instalments to leave a residual value of £250 at the end oj five yt 


Dr. 

1919. 

Jan. 1 | To Cash 


1920 

Jan. 1 To Balance b/d 


1921. 

Jan 1 To Balance b/d 


1922. 
Jan. 1 


To Balance b/d 


1923. 
Jan. 1 


To Balance b/d 


► 


1924. 
Jan. 1 


To Balance b/d 


£ 

i 

S.\ 

d. 

1919 



3,000 

°! 

o! 

Dec. 31 

By 

Depreciation 



1 

„ „ 


Balance c/d 

£3,000 

! o 

i 0 







1920. 



2,450 

0 

0 

Dec. 31 

,, 

Depreciation 




! » ... 

; ” 

Balam c c/d 

£2,450 

0 

0 





1 


1921. 



1,900 

0 

; o 

Dec. 31 

By 

Depreciation 




'• >■ 


Balance c/d 

£1,900 

0 

L" 





1 


1922 



1,350 

0 

0 

De ( 31 

Bv 

Depreciation 

• 



.. 

i ” 

Balance c/d 

i £1,350 

) 

0 

| 





| j 

1 1923 



800 

: o 

0 

! Dec. 31 

By 

Depreciation 






Balance c/d 

£800 

0 <i 

! 



i : 

250 0| 0 

i 




Cr 


j 

£ 

| ' 

s. i. 

550 

0 0 

2,450 

0 0 

£3,000 

0 0 

550 

| 

0 0 

1,900 

0 0 

£2,4J0 

o : 0 

550 

0 0 

1,350 

o: o 

£1,900 

0 0 

550 

T. 

800 

0 0 

£1.350 

Oj 0 

550 

o ! 0 


■Oj 0 

j: £800 

1.0 

1 O 1 
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Fittings and Fixtures Aeeount. 


Depreciated annually at 5 per cent, per annum on diminishing balances. 


Dr. 

1919. 

Jan. 1 To Cash 


1920 
Jan. 1 


To Balance b/d 


1921. 
Jafi. 1 
May 15 


To Balance b/d 
,, Cash 


1922 

Jan. 1 To Balance b/cl 


•i 

729 | 

s 

10 

I o 5 s - 

£729 ' 

10 

0 

693 

|j 

0 

6 

| £693 

0 

6, 

i| 

!| 658 

7 

“i 

6 

20 

4 

9 

£678 

12 

3 

! 644 

1 13 8: 


1919. 
Dec. 31 


By Depredation 
„ Balance c/d 


1920. 

Dec. 31 By Depreciation 
,, ,, Balance c/d 


1921. 
Dec. 31 


By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


£ 

s. 

d. 

36 

9 

6 

693 

0 

6 

£729 

10 

6 

34 

13 

0 

658 

7 

6 

£693 

0 

6 

33 

18 

7 

, 644 

13 

8 

£678 

12 

3 

ii . 

r 



Machinery and Plant Account. 


Depreciated annually on diminishing balances to leave a break-up value of £ 

Hate of Depreciation, 39T634 per cent. 

Cr. 


1 

1919. 
Jan. 1 

To Cash .. •• ••|| 

i 

3,000 

s.\d. 
0 0 

1919. 
Dec. 31 

. 



£3,000 

o! o 


1920. 
Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,825 

2 0 

1920. 
Dec. 31 

• 

:i £1,825 

• ! 

2 0 

l 

1921. 
Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d .. • • | 

1,110 

6 7 

1921. 
Dec. 31 


• 

,£Uio 

6 7 


1922. 
Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

675 

1 1922 

9! 9 ! Dec. 31 

_1_ii 



i 

9 9' 

1923. 
Jan. 1 

«*** 

To Balance tyd 

41C 

, 1923. 

1810 Dec. 31 

jJ ” ” 


m 

! m 

)i8|io';j • 

1924. 
Jan. 1 

! To Balance b/d 

\ 25 

o! oil 


By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


By Depredation 
„ Balance c/d 


By Depreciation 
' „ Balance c/d 


j Bji Depreciation 
: „ Balance c/d 

By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


1 

£ 

s. 

d. 


1,174 

8 

0 


1,825 

2 

0 


£3,000 

0 

0 


714 

15 

5 


1,110 

6 

7 


£*,825 

2 

0 


434 

16 

10 


675 

9 

9 


£1.110 

6 

7 


1 264 

10 

11 

,i 410 

18 

10 

C 

i £675 

9 

9 

Ii 

..: 160 

18 

10 

.. i|. 250 

t 

0 

--o— 

— 

— 

^10 

18 

10 

1 

II 
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Lease Premium Aeeount. 


Cost £2,500 (or ten years, written down by equal annual instalments, with interest at 5 per cent, 
per annum on diminishing balances. 


Dr. 


1919. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Cash 
,, Interest .. 

£ 

2,500 

125 

s. d 

o; o 

0 0 



£2,625 

0 0 

1920. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance b/d 
,, Interest 

2,301 

115 

4 10 

1 3 



£2,416 

6 1 

1921. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance b/d .. .. 

„ Interest .. .. ..j 

i, 

2,092 1041 
104 12; 61 

.. .... 1 


| 

£2,197 

3 5|- 

1922. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance lyd 
„ Interest .. .. .. | 

1,873; 8 3| 
93 13j 5 



£1,967 

1 8 

1923 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance b/d 
,, Interest .. 

1,643 

82 

6 6 

3 4[' 



£1,725 

910 

1924. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

'i I i 

To Balance b/d .. . .1 1,401,14 8 

,, Interest .. .. ..j 70 1 9 ! 



£1,47116 5 

1925. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance b/d 
■ „ Interest . 

I 1 1 

1,148; l! 31 
57 8 1 



£1,205 9!4 j 

1926. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance b/d 
„ Interest. 

j . j 

88144 2 
44 1 9 



/925.1o 11 j 

1927. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 

To Balance b/d 
„ Interest 

| 60: 
3i 

■), 9, 

' 2' 0 



) £63 

2|T 

1928. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 3P 

To Balance b/d 
„ Interest .. 

j ill 

308| 7 7 

I5 i 7 |. 7 



i £32345) 2j 


1919. 

Dec.'31 By Depredation 
,, „ ,, Balance c/d 


1920. : 

Dec. 31 1 By Depredation 
,, ,, | ,, Balance c/d 


1921. 
Dec. 31 


By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


1922. 

Dec. 31 By Depreciation 
„ ,, Balance c/d 


1923. 
Dec. 31 


1924. 
Dec. 31 


1925 
Dec. 31 


1926. 
Dec. 31 


By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d 


By Depreciation 
,, Balance c/d 


1927 
Dec. 31 


By Dcpteciation 
„ Balance c/d 


1928. 

Dec. 31 ; By Depreciation 


I 


Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

323 15! 

2 

2,301 

4 

10 

£2,625 

0 

0 

1 ; 

! 323 15, 

2 

,2,092^0 

11 

£2.416) 

is 

1 

i 

! 323,15! 

2 

1 1.873 

L 

8 3 

£2,197) 

3 

5 

323 15 2 

1 1,643, 

6} 

6 

£1,967) 

7 i 

8 

1 323151 

2 

1,401)14 8 

l£l,Z25 

940 

32345 

) 

2 

! 1,148 

1 

3 

) £1,471 16 

5 

32315 

2 

8§114 

2 

£1.205 

9 

4 

,' 32? 

15 

| 

2 

. ! 602 

0 

9 

i £925 

5 

11 

323 

15 

] 2 

308 

7 

7 

£632 

2 


i w 

II 

15 2 

i 

; £3123 

1. 

tii 
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Horses. If few in number, should be re-valued 
each period of balancing; if many, they may be 
either re-valued or depreciated, an amount of about 
15 per cent, in this case equalising with the average 
loss on re-valuation. 

Patents. Written off over life by equal periodical 
instalments 

Copyrights. These are granted for a period of 
years as shown in the article on Copyright to.v.), and 
varying according to the subject matter of the sime. 
The change in the length of the copyright was made 
by the Copyright Act of 1911. They should be written 
down according to the nature and sale of the work. 

Goodwill. By writing off as rapidly as possible, 
it nevei being safe to regard it as of permanent 
value, although its actual value may be retained or 
increased. 

Company Formation Expenses. Usually written 
off over three, five, or seven years. 

Casks, Bottles, etc. By re-valuation. 

Crockery, Table Linen, etc. By re-valuation. 

Shares, Bonds,* etc. Cost price is retained unless 
the value has fallen, and then they are depreciated 
according to the state of the market. If the cost is 
unlikely to be recouped, the difference should be 
written olf, and if appreciation has taken place 
which is likely to be permanent, a special reserve 
fund should be created in respect thereof 

• DEPRECIATION, ASSETS AFFECTED THERE¬ 
BY.— Method^ ol treating Depreciation. Deprecia¬ 
tion may be said to be the diminution in value of 
an asset consequent upon wear and tear, obsolete¬ 
ness, effluxion of time, permanent fall in market 
value, etc 

The loss by reason of wear and tear is obviously 
inherent m all assets which are more or less con¬ 
stantly in use It has been said that where, for 
instance, machinery is kept running night and day 
by a system of double shifts, the life of such 
machinery is considerably less than half that of 
similar machinery employed for one shift only. 

The lisk of obsoleteness to machinery in some 
businesses is very considerable, as, for instance, 
certain branches of the leather and cotton trades. 

An instance of assets on which the depreciation 
is governed by effluxion of time occurs in the case 
of Leasehold Property. If the life of the buildings 
erected upon the land is estimated to be shorter 
than the term of the lease, the buildings should be 
depreciated at a proportionately higher rate ; but 
if the buildings are expected to last for a longer 
period than the term of the lease, the value of 
both lease and buildings should be depreciated 
according to the number of years unexpired, as the 
lessor '.vill claim the buildings as well as the land 
on expiry. Under most leases the clause making 
the lessee liable for dilapidations will also affect the 
rate of depreciation, and the piobable cost of same 
must be estimated. 

The contingency of a permanent fall in market 
value is difficult to foresee, and is, therefore, the 
factor most likely to be wrongly estimated. 

Other assets presenting great difficulty are 
Patents, and Patterns (in the engineering trade) 
Where a patent is i brought out by a firm, as dis¬ 
tinct fta^ the purchase of a patent, the con¬ 
sequences of the use of too low a rate of deprecia¬ 
tion are not so serious, as the book value of the 
patent under such circumstances will usually be 
low, consisting only of the cost of Experiments, 
Patent Fees, Patent Researches, and the hke. 
Where, however, a patent is purchased at a 


relatively high figure, liberal depreciation should be 
provided, especially if the patent has not been 
previously worked. In any case, the difficulty is to 
foresee the length of time during which the patented 
article is likely to hold the market, and as the 
great bulk of patents do not prove even an initial 
success, the legal term of fourteen years, with 
possible renewal for a further seven years, has a 
bearing only where the article has a permanent 
sale. One can only conclude, therefore, that it is 
safer to write off aihigh a percentage as a sanguine 
board of directors will approve. Some small assist¬ 
ance may be drawn from the proofs of reliability 
and originality which the purchasing firm would 
naturally require before buying the Patent Rights. 

Patterns (of wood or metal) are in some respects 
similar to Patents as regards depreciation, as they 
depend on the continued sale of the particular 
article. A very high rate of depreciation, from 
20 per cent, to 33£ per cent, per annum, or more, 
should, therefore, be employed. 

Freehold Land ordinarily does not depreciate, 
but in certain locahties has been known to fluctuate 
in value. Buildings, Fencing, etc., erected thereon 
should be depreciated at a low rate. 

Goodwill cannot be said to depreciate. It is an 
intangible asset, and its value in the books of a 
fiim should represent the price paid for it, subject 
to any amount written off. An amount passed 
through in reduction of the book value of Good¬ 
will should never be styled depreciation, but 
“ Amount written off Goodwill." 

The methods of treating depreciation in the books 
of a mercantile concern are— , 

(1) By writing a percentage or a fixed sum off 
the original cost of the asset at the end of each 
period, which sum is debited to profit and loss 
account. Sec example (1) on next page. 

(2) By writing a percentage off the diminishing 
value of the asset at the end of each period, and 
debiting same to profit and loss account. In this 
case the value of the asset as brought down in the 
books from the last period of trading will be the 
basis on which the percentage will be taken. As 
such value is, subject to additions in the way of 
purchases, a constantly decreasing one, this method 
is stated to be advantageous in that the burden 
against the profit and loss account is heaviest 
during the early years of the life of the asset, when 
the cost of repairs is comparatively light. See 
example (2) on next page 

(3) By re-valuing the asset at the end of each 
period or term of periods in the manner of stock¬ 
taking and writing off the diminution in value thus 
shown. This method is usually adopted with such 
assets as Loose Tools (in the engineering and other 
trades). In theory, the employment of a profes¬ 
sional valuer to prove the correctness of the depre¬ 
ciations written off the various assets is sound, and 
in practice this is very useful in regard to Plant 
and Machinery, provided that th6 previous policy 
of the particular firm in regard to the capitalisation 
or otherwise of the various additions necessitated 
by business is borne in mind, as also the cheapness 
or dearness, as shown by experience, of the original 
purchases of plant and machinery. In fact, it is 
necessary to have a well-defined plan for the treat¬ 
ment of renewals if the rates of depreciation 
are to be accurate, and such plan should never 
be departed from .except under extraordinary 
circumstances. 

(4) By the annuity method, suitable for leases, 
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Example (1)— 

Dr. Office Furniture, Fittings, etc. 


1919 

Jan. 1. To Cash.. 


1920 

Jan 1. To Balance 


1919 

.. /48 10 0 Dec. 31. By Depreciation at the rate 
of 5 per cent, per annum 
on cost .. .. ..£286 

,, „ „ Balance .. .. .. 46 1 6 


£48 10 0 


/48 10 0 


.. £46 1 6 


1920 
Dec. 31. 


By Depreciation 5 per cent. 

on cost ^48 10s. .. £2 8 6 

,, Balance .. .. .. 43 13 0 


£46 1 6 /46 1 6 


1921 

Jan. 1. To Balance .. .. .. 43 13 0 


Example (2)— 

Dr. Office Furniture, Fittings, etc. Cr. 


1919 


Jan. 1. 

To Cash 

. £48 10 0 



£48 10 0 

1920 
Jan. 1. 

To Balance . 

. £46 1 6 

1921 

Jan. 1. 

To Balance 

£46 1 6 

. 43 15 5 

by which the asset is debited with interest each 
period, tlus being at a fair rate, calculated on the 
balance brought forward on the asset account from 
the last period, and being credited to profit and 
loss account. At the same time, the amount of 


depreciation is credited to the asset account and 
debited to profit and loss account. The amount 
of depreciation should be constant and schemed so 
as to reduce the value of the asset to ml at the 
end of the term or life. 

Example of Ledger Atcount of I^ease? showing 
treatment during last three years of term. This 
is •-how n on the next pages. The figures Iheic 
given will illustrate the working. 

This method is designed to bring to the notice of 
a person or firm the loss of interest consequent 
upon the acquisition of a fixed asset, and is, thei •- 
fore, best employed where the asset might l».< ye 
been acquired either by hire or similar term^. or, 
as in the case of a lease, by a yearly rental. the 
principals are then in a position to judge precisely 
what has been saved by the absolute purcha* e. 

(5) By the sinking fund method, so-called by 
reason of its being similar to the procedure adopted 
by municipal bodies to provide for the repayment 
of loans. Under this method, an amount is debited 
to profit and loss account at the end of each 
period and credited to a depreciation account. 
At the same time, an equivalent amount is invested 


1919 


Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation at 5 per cent. 

£2 8 

6 


per annum 

„ 

,, Balance .. .. *?. 

46 1 

6 



£48 10 

0 

1920 
Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation 5 per cent. 




on £46 Is 6d. 

i 2 6 

1 

„ „ 

,, Balance .. 

43 1.5 

5 



£46 1 

6 


in specific marketable securities, this being credited 
to bank and debited to an account for “ Invest¬ 
ments on Depreciation Account." As interest or 
dividend is received it is re-invested and credited 
to depreciation account, so that the credit balance 
on the latter account is always equal in amount to 
the debit balance on the " Investments on depre¬ 
ciation Account.'* The instalment for depreciation 
is constant, and is so schemed that, at the end of 
the life of the asset, sufficient funds are available, 
together with the residual value, to purchase ^resh. 

Example. A manufacturer buys machinery cost¬ 
ing ^10,000. He estimates the life of the same to be 
four years and the residual value £1,000 Interest 
earned on the investment 2\ per cent, per annum. 

Note .—The figures on page 558 are, for the purpose 
of illustiatmg fust principles, based on the assump¬ 
tions that the investment realises exactly at book 
figures, and that the last item of interest is actually 
re-invested, which would not occur in practice. 
Income tax has been nutted from the calculations. 

It is in the option of th^ book-keeper, except 
under the Annuity and Sinking Funi -methods, 
either to write the amount of depreciation each 
period off the asset account, or to raise a deprecia¬ 
tion account as a credit account. In case the latter 
is adopted, and for financial reasons it is thought 
best to purchase securities to represent same, it is 
usual to add the word " Fund *so as to show in 
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•Dr. 

Lease 

Account. 

• 

c *i 

1919 



1919 



Jan. 1. To Balance 

£1,000 0 

0 

Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation .. 

.. £367 4 2 

Dec. 31. „ Interest at 5 per cent. 

50 0 

0 

„ .. 

„ Balance 

682 IS 10 


£1,050 0 

0 



£1,050 0 ' 0 

1920 



1920 



Jan. 1. To Balance 

£082 15 

10 

Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation 

.. £367 4 2 

Dec. 31. ,, Interest at 5 per cent. 

34 2 

9 

„ „ 

„ Balance 

349 14 5 


£716 18 

7 



£716 18 7 

1921 






Jan. 1. To Balance 

£349 14 

5 




Dec. 31. ,, Interest at 5 per cent. 

17 9 

9 






— 

1921 




£367 4 

2 

Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation .. 

£367 4 2 

Dr. 

Depreciation Account. 

Cr. 




1918 





1 

Dec. 31. 

By Profit and Loss A/c 

£2,167 7 3 




1919 






Dec. 31. 

„ Interest 

54 3 8 




a a 

,, Profit and Loss A/c 

.. 2,167 7 3 




1920 






Dec. 31. 

,, Interest 

109 14 5 




a a 

„ Profit and Loss A/c 

.. 2,167 7 3 




1921 






Dec. 31. 

„ Interest 

166 12 11 




,, a 

„ Profit and Loss A/c 

.. 2,167 7 3 

1921 






Dec. 31. To Machinery Account .. 

£9,000 0 

0 



£9,000 0 0 

Dr. 

Investment Account 


Cr. 

1918 






Dec. 31. To Cash ., 

£2,167 7 

3 




1919 






Dec. 31. ,, Interest re-invested .. 

54 3 

8 




„ ,, ,, Cash. 

2,167 7 

3 





4,388 18 

2 




1920- 






Dec. 31. To Interest re-mvested ... 

109 14 

5 




,, „ Cash .. 

2,167 7 

3 





6,665 19 

10 




1921 






Dec. 31. To Interest reinvested .. 

166 12 

11 




„ „ ,, Cash .. ’ .. 

2,167 7 

3 






— 

1921 




£9,000 -0 

0 

Dec. 31. 

By Cash .. 

.. £9,000 0 0 


Machinery Account. Cr. 

1918 1921 

Jan. 1. To Cast .« .. ..£10,000 0 0 Dec. 31. By Depreciation Account £9,000 0 0 

„ „ „ Cash (for Residual 

Value of Machinery . c 
f now sold) .. .. 1,000 0 0 

£10,000 0 0 £10,000 0 0 
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the private ledger and the tfclance sheet, as 
"•Depreciation Fund." 

DERELICT. —Derelict is a terra applied to a ship 
or her cargo which is abandoned and deserted at 
sea by those who were in charge of it, without any 
hopes of recovering it, or without any intention of 
returning to it. Whether property is to be adjudged 
derelict is determined by ascertaining what was the 
intention and expectation of those in charge of it 
when they quitted it. If those m charge left with 
the intention of returning, or of procuring assist¬ 
ance, the property is not derelict, but if they quitted 
the property with the intention of finally leaving it, 
it is derelict, and a change of their intention and an 
attempt to return will not change its nature. 
Derelicts found at sea and brought into a British 
port are droits of Admiralty if not claimed by then- 
owners within a year and a day. Derelicts found or 
taken possession of on or near the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, or in any tidal water within the 
limits of the United’Kingdom, are " wreck " within 
the scope of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and 
are subject to the provisions of that Act relating 
to wreck. Every master or person in ^command of 
a British ship who becomes aware of the existence 
on the high seas of any floating derelict vessel must 
notify the same to the Lloyd's agent at Ins next 
port of call or arrival. Salvage is payable to persons 
bringing derelicts into safety, whether their owners 
appear to claim them or^not; and is given on a 
more liberal scale than in ordinary cases of salvage. 

DESATINE. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Russia ) 

DESERTED PREMISES, RECOVERY OF.—At 

•Comhion Law, the fact that a tenant deserted pre¬ 
mises let to him during the continuance of the 
demise was no ground for the landlord taking 
possession thereof; and, therefore, the landlord, 
having no distress upon which to levy, was often 
placed in a very unfavourable position, especially 
if the tenant was a person of no substance. 

The subject has, therefore, at various tinier 
received the attention of the legislature. The 
matter was first dealt With by Section 16 of the 
Distress for Rent Act, 1737, which, after reciting 
that landlords were often great sufferers by tenants 
running away in arrear and not only suffering the 
demised premises to lie uncultivated without any 
distress thfflcon, but also refusing to deliver up 
possession, thereby putting the landlords to the 
expense and delay of recovering in ejectment, pio- 
ceeds to enact that if any tenant holding any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments at a rack rent or at a 
reserved rent of full three-fourths of their f yearly 
value, who shall be in arrear for one year's rent, shall 
desert the premises and leave them uncultivated or 
unoccupied, so that no sufficient distress can be 
found to countervail Arrears of rent, it shall be 
lawful for two justices (or, now. a stipendiary 
magistrate) of the county, riding, division, or pla< <\ 
at the request of J;he landlord or lus bailiff, 
receiver, to go upon and view the premises and *o 
affix on the inort notorious part notice in writing 
what day (at a distance of at least fourteen clo tr 
days) they will return to take a second \iew ; and 
if on such second view the tenant docs not appear 
and pay the rent in arrear, or theie is not sufficient 
distress o» tfye premises, the justices inay put the 
* landlord into possession, and the lease thenceforth 
becomes void as to any demise. It will be observed 
that the lease only becomes void as to the demise 
and not for all purposes, and, therefore, the tenant 


is still personally liable for rent and antecedent 
breaches of covenant. 

The provisions of this statute were amended by 
an Act passed in the year 1817, which enacts that 
the provisions of the main Act shall ha\e effect 
whenever the tenant is in arrear for half a year, 
instead of one year ; and in cases where the tenant 
holds such premises under any demise or agreement, 
whether written or verbal, and although such 
demise or agreement does not give the landlord a 
pow-er of re-entry in case of non-payment of rent. 
Certain of these provisions require further con¬ 
sideration. It has been held, in the first place, that 
the justices may act, as the statute provides, on 
the " request " of the landlord, though the request 
may not be on oath, and that a landlord is not dis¬ 
entitled to proceed under this statute because he 
has an unsatisfied judgment for half a year’s rent. 
When thejjustices do act, they must be satisfied 
upon their own view that the premises art*deserted, 
that they have been left uncultivated or unoccupied 
so that ho sufficient distress can be foifnd to counter¬ 
vail the arrears of rent, and that the rent reserved 
is a rack rent or three-fourths of the yearly value of 
the premises. 

Desertion and absence of dislrainSble goods are 
questions of fact and common sense. Thus, in one 
case, the tenant had ceased for several months to 
reside on the premises, and had become bankrupt, 
his assignees declining to take over the Lafise. When 
the justices viewed 6n the first occasion,The tenant's 
servant was there to show them the premises ; and 
there were upon the premises distrainable goods, 
though far from sufficient to meet the lent due. 
On the se< ond visit, two persons were found pointing 
the house for the tenant, and it appealed that the 
landlord was at every stage acquainted with his 
whereabouts. On these facts the Court of King's 
Bench considered that a stronger case of desertion 
could hardly be suggested, that there was no 
sufficient distress, that the servant’s possession was 
merely coloutabic, and that the justices had properly 
made an order. On the other hand, in a case where 
the wife and children of the tenant remained on 
the premises, but there was no furniture in the house 
except three or four chairs, stated by the wife to 
belong to a neighbour, it was held that the premises 
had not been deserted within the meaning of the 
Act. As to the annual value of the premises, the 
justices may propeily call in on this point* the 
evidence of an cxpeit, e.g., a surveyor, but the£ 
ought to form their own conclusion. After putting 
the landlord info possession, the justices should 
make a record of what they have done, in which 
they should state all the urcumstanc es giving them 
juiiscliction, and show that they have observed the 
directions of the statute Stith record will then be 
coin lusive, and protect the justices and their officers 
fiom any action of trespass, though it will, of course, 
be no protection to the landlord if ht; has, by false 
information, wrongfully procured the interference 
of the justices, noi would it protect the justices from 
a criminal information, if it could be shown that 
they 'had acted corr -tly. Although the pro¬ 
ceedings, just outlined, m.loio the justices are of a 
harsh and summaty description, tnc tenant is not 
without remedy, for he may, as already mentioned, 
bring an a< tion against a landlord who has falsely 
informed the justices, or ho may avail himself of 
the remedy given by Section 17 of the Act, which 
pi ovules that any decision of justices under it is 
to be examinable in a summary way by the next 
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judges of assize of the county in which the premises 
lie, who tan order restitution to be made to the 
tenant, and who has a discretionary power to allow 
him costs against the landlord. A poor tenant runs 
no great risk by thus appealing, for in the event of 
failure of the appeal, the Act expressly limits the 
amount of costs that may be recovered against the 
appellant to the sum of £5. The judge’s order 
should be directed to the justices from whom the 
appeal comes, otherwise if they decline to compel 
restitution to be made, one cannot obtain a 
mandamus against them. 

Procedure In London. The sketch already given 
of the subject refers to the law and procedure in 
the country generally, but that relating to London 
demands special notice The Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1848, confers on the Lord Mayor or any of 
the aldermen of the City of London, silting at the 
Mansion House or the Guildhall, power to do any 
act which two justices ordinarily might do. It 
follows that when the premises are in the City, 
.application must be made to the Lord Mayor or 
sitting aldermen, the procedure being otherwise the 
same as above desenbed. 

By the Metropolitan Police Act, 1840, the police 
magistrates who administer justice in the Mctro- 
pohtan Police District, as distinct from the City, 
are given powers different from those possessed by 
justices, either in the City or in the country ; for 
Section 13 c 'acts that, in these cases, on the request 
of the landlord or his bailiff or receiver, made in 
open court, and upon proof being given to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate of the arrears of rent 
and desertion of the premises, the magistrate may 
issue his warrant directed to one of the constables 
of the Metiopolitan Police Force, requiring Mm to 
go upon and view the premises, and to affix thereon 
the notice which otherwise would be affixed by the 
two justices ; and upon the return of the warrant 
and upon proof to the satisfaction of the magistrate 
that the warrant has been duly executed, and that 
neither the tenant nor any person on his behalf 
has appeared and paid the rent in arrear, and there 
is not sufficient distress on the premises, it shall be 
lawful for the magistrate to issue his warrant to a 
metropolitan constable requiring him to put the 
landlord into possession of the premises. 

If the premises are in the City of London oi the 
county of Middlesex, an appeal lies to any judge 
of the King’s Bench Division of the High Couft of 
Justice. 

Parish Property, if deserted, is subject to special 
provisions, for the Poor Belief Act, 1819 (as 
adleiuled by the Union and Parish Property Act, 

183&), enacts that if any person who shall have 
been permitted to occupy any parish or town house, 
br otnei dwelling belonging to the parish, for the 
habitation of the poor, or shall have unlawfully 
intruded himself into any such, shall refuso or 
neglect to quit it and deliver it to the guardians 
within one month after written notice and demand 
therefor shall be delivered to the person in posses¬ 
sion, or, in his absence, affixed on some notqrious 
part of the premises, any two justices may, on 
complaint of th,e guardians, issue their summons 
to the person against whom the complaint is made, 
to appear and answer the complaint I he summons 
is to be served on the defendant, or, in his absence, to 
be affixed on the premises, at least seven days before 
the time appointed for the hearing of the complaint; 
and the justices shall, on appearance of the defendant 
or on proof of sci^ice, proceed to hear and determine 
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the complaint, and if it is correct, issue a warrant 
for possession. The Act contains similar provisions 
as to any land let by the guardians and held over 
after proper notice to quit, and also as to land 
belonging to them, of which possession has been 
unlawfully taken. f 

DESIGNS.—Quite apart from the law as to 
copyright ( qv .) in £ picture or drawing, the pro¬ 
prietor of a new or original design not previously 
published in the United Kingdom may obtain a 
special copyright in such design by registering it * 
under the provisions of the Patents and Designs Acts, 
1907 and 1919. A design, in order to be capable of 
registration, must be one (not being a design for a 
sculpture) which is applicable to some article of 
manufacture or some material substance, whether 
for pattern, shape, or configuration, or ornament, 
and whether by printing, painting, embroidering, 
weaving, sewing, modelling, casting, embossing, 
engraving, staining, or any other means whatever. 
If such a design is made to order and for good 
(which here means valuable) consideration (see 
CoNsipcRATiON), or is acquired by some person, 
the proprietor is the person for whom it was made 
or by whom it has been acquired In any other 
case, the author of the design is the proprietor. 

An application for registration is made to the 
Comptroller of Patents at the Patent Office, and 
must comply with the rules made by the Board 
of Trade, and known as the Design Rules, 1908. 
The Comptroller may, if he thinks fit, refuse to 
register the design, but any person aggrieved by 
such refusal may appeal to the Board of Trade. 

If registration is ordered, a certificate of registra¬ 
tion is issued to the proprietor, and the necessary 
entry is made in the Register of Designs, which is 
kept at the Patent Office. On registration the pro¬ 
prietor has copyright in the design during five years 
from the date of the application for registration, 
and may obtain extensions for two other successive 
periods of five years on paying the prescribed fees. 
Upon registration, a special number or mark is 
given to the proprietor and assigned to the particular 
design, and. before delivery on sale of any article 
to which the registered design has been applied he 
must cause it to be marked with such number or 
mark, so as to denote that the design is registered, 
e £., " Regd. 999," and if he fails to do so he will 
find great difficulty in, even if he is not entirely 
prevented from, enforcing his copyright against 
infringers. If the registered design is used for 
articles manufactured exclusively or mainly out¬ 
side the United Kingdom, the protection afforded 
by registration will cease, and anyone may apply 
to the Comptroller for the cancellation of the 
registration. • 

During the existence of copyright in a design, it 
is unlawful for any person, without the consent of 
the proprietor, to apply the design, or any fraudu¬ 
lent or obvious imitation thereof, to any article in 
any class of goods in which the-design is registered, 
or to knowingly publish or expose, or cause to be 
published or exposed, for sale an article bearing the 
design or such an imitation of it. A person who so 
offends is liable for every contravention to pay not 
exceeding £50 to the registered proprietor, but so 
that the total sum so payable in respect of any one 
design does not exceed £100, or the proprietor may 
sue the offender for damages ( q.v.), and for an 
injunction (q.v.) against the repetition of the offence. 

Designs are registered in various classes, according 
to the material of which the goods to which the 
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design is to be applied is chiefly or wholly composed, 
>£nd a separate registration is required for each class 
in which it is desired to secure protection for the 
design. If any doubt arises as to the class to which 
any particular description of goods belongs, it is 
settled by the Comptroller. The classes are as 
follows— 

Class 1 . Metallic articles other than jewellery. 

Class 2. Jewellery. 

Class 3. Vegetable or animal solid substances, 
such as bone, ivory, papier mach6, etc. 

Class 4. Glass, earthenware, porcelain, bricks, 
tiles, cement. 

Class 5. Paper, except paperhangings. 

Class 6 . Leather, bookbinding materials. 

Class 7. Paperhangings. 

Class 8. Carpets, rugs, floorcloths, oilcloths. 

Class 9. Lace* 

Class 10. Hosiery. 

Class 11. Millinery, wearing apparel, boots, shoes. 

Class 12. Ornamental needlework on textile 
fabrics. 

Class 13. Printed or woven designs on textile 
piece goods. 

Class 14. Printed or woven designs on handker¬ 
chiefs and shawls. 

Class 15. Printed or woven designs, being chec ks 
or stripes. 

Class 16. Goods not included in other classes 

The fees charged on registration vary from Is. to 
10s, according to the class and number. The 
fees, and the forms to be used, are set out in the 
Designs Rules, which may be procured through any 
bookseller (See also Patents, Trade Marks ) 

DESPATCH NOTE. —When goods are sent by 
post to a foreign country, owing to the existence of 
foreign tariffs, it is requisite that particulars should 
be given as to the contents of a paicol. The 
despatch note is the printed document which has 
to be filled up and forwarded with the parcel in 
such a case. 

DETINUE.- Every man is entitled to have in 
his possession or under his control all such goods 
and chattUs as are his own propeity, except in so 
far as he has bailed the same to some other person 
or persons, who is then rightfully in possession of 
the same for the time being. Any other person 
who withholds from the owner the goods of another 
is liable to an action m respect of the same for 
detaining them, and this action is known by the 
name of " detinue." If the owner is unable to 
obtain his goods specifically, he may, in the alter¬ 
native, claim the value of the same as damages for 
their detention. 

There is no general provision as to the restora¬ 
tion of pioperty which is detained by a summary 
method of procedure. But within the Metropolitan 
Police District, any person claiming to be on Lit 1. d 
to the property in or to the possession of goods, 
not exceeding £15 in value, detained by another 
person, may applv to a police court magistrate ' i 
an order for their delivery up, subject to the 1 , iis 
faction of any charge or lien which exists w th 
regard to them. 

DEVIATION. —If the ship, without entirely 
abandoning the prosecution of the voyage described 
in the policy, yet voluntarily, and without justifying 
cause, departs from the prescribed course of that 
voyage, this is a deviation, and the underwriter 
liable for no loss occurring after the point (frequently 
called the dividing point) at which the ship first 
quits the prescribed course. When once the policy 


has attached, the voyage insured must be per¬ 
formed in accordance with the contract. A change 
of voyage, such as to seek a different port, will be 
a breach of contract, so also will a departure from 
the proper course to the stipulated port, oven 
though the ship should afterwards return to that 
course. Where no date is named for the sailing of 
the ship, she must sail within a reasonable time, so 1 
as not by undue delay to alter the character of Ihe 
lisk. The voyage set out m the policy must be 
performed in the way in which voyages of that 
class are usually performed. Any departure from, 
the course usually taken by vessels pursuing 
voyages of that class will be a deviation. If the 
voyage is described or defined in the policy with 
any detail, the route so hud clown must be the 
course which is taken, and any variation will be a 
deviation. Therefore, it would seem that if the 
ports of discharge are named in the policy, they 
must be visited in the order in which their names 
appear m the instrument. It is not necessary to 
prove that the risk has been enhanced by the delay, 
or deviation. The underwriter only undertakes to 
indemnify the assured upon the implied condition 
that the risk shall remain precisely the same, as it 
^appears to be on the face of the policy, as inter¬ 
preted by usage Deviation does not, however, like 
unseaworthiness, discharge the underwriter from 
liability on the policy ab initio ; he still remains 
liable for all loss incurred pnor to fc'ie deviation. 
Where the place of departure is specitiecl by the 
policy, and the ship instead of sailing from that 
place sails from any other place, the risk does not 
attach. Where the destination is specified in the 
policy, and the ship, instead of sailing for that 
destination, sails for any other destination, the risk 
does not attach. Where, after the i ommencement 
ot the risk, the destination of the ship is voluntaiily 
changed irom the destination contemplated by the* 
policy, there is said to be a change of voyage. 
Unless the polic y other wise provides, where there 
is a change of voyage, the insurer is discharged 
from liability as from the time of change, that is to 
say, as from the time when the determination to 
change it is manifested ; and it is immaterial that 
the ship may not, m fact, have left the course of 
voyage contemplated by the policy when the loss 
occurs (Marine Insurance Act, 190(3, Sects. 43-45). 
Where, however, by the usage of trade it is cus- 
toinaiy in the course of the voyage insured to stop 
at interjacent ports, though out of the direct course, 
it is no deviation to stop there, though leave for 
that purpose be not expressly reserved, for such 
stopping is considered to be a regular part of* the 
voyage insured, and to have been contemplated by 
the parties to the policy. Deviation may be justified 
either by express permission in the contract or by 
necessity. In the foimer case, this may be by a 
clause giving liberty to the ship "to call at any 
port in any older,” or " to deviate for the purpose 
of saving life or property " Such a clause cloes not 
justify a ship leaving the direct course between her 
ports of loading and discharge, and putting into 
another poit 1,200 des off that course, for the 
ports must be ports winch will be passed on the, 
named voyage, and if the w.ords* " in any order " 
after " ports " are not added, the ship must visit the 
pdrts in their geographical order. Deviations or 
delays arc justified in the' following cases: (1) 

Where authorised by any special term in the 
policy; or (2) where caused by circumstances 
beyond the control of the master .and his employer ; 
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or (3) where reasonably necessary in order to com- tasteless powder obtained by the action of diastase 
ply with an express or implied warranty; or (4) on starch ; but the dextrine of commerce is a, 

where reasonably necessary for the safety of the mixture obtained by heating starch. It is also 
ship or subject-matter insured ; or (5) for the pur- known as British gum, and is much used in solu- 
pose of saving human life, or aiding a ship in dis- tion as a substitute for gum arabic in calico 
tress wheie human life may be in danger; or (6) printing, as a mucilage for stiffening fabrics, as a 
wheic reasonably necessary for the purpose of (oating for adhesive stamps, and for thickening inks, 
obtaining medical or surgical aid for any person on The chemical symbol of true dextrine is C«HioO&. 

board the ship ; or (7) where caused by the barra- DIAGRAMS AND CHARTS.—Everyone is 
trous conduct of the master or crew, if barratry is familiar with the weather chart of the daily news- 
one of the perils insured against. When the cause paper It is a diagram which shows the changes 
excusing the deviation or delay ceases to operate, indicated by the barometer. Some people possess 
the slup must resume her couise, and prosecute her a self-recording barometer in which a movable 
voyage, with reasonable despatch. Deviation in inked pen-pomt traces a “ curve ” upon a paper 
ordei to save property is only allowable if the pre- drum. The advantage of a weather chart is two- 
servation of life*i an only be effected through the fold. It provides a permanent record of the 
concurrent saving of property, and the bond fide changes of atmospheric pressure, and it makcs.the 
purpose of saving life forms part of the motive changes visible. A glance at the chart shows at 
which leads to the deviation. If, therefore, the once whether the baromctci has been rising or 
lives of pet sons on board a disabled ship can be falling during the last few hours, 
saved without saving the ship, as by 
taking them off, deviation for the 
purpose of saving the ship will carry 
with it all the consequences of an 
unauthorised deviation 
DEVISE.—The word " devise," in 
its strict sense, applies only to a gift 
by Will of lands or real property, 
but it is often used as equivalent 
to “ bequeath " in testamentary 
gifts of personal property, 'the giver 
is the devisor, the taker is the 
devisee. In wills, it passes per¬ 
sonal properly equally with " be¬ 
queath the proper technical term 
—and " bequeath ” likewise may 
pass realty If a testator says : “ I 
give, devise, and bequeath," the words 
" give and bequeath " apply to the 
personal property, and " devise " to 
the real estate A devise may be 
either specific, e £., " I devise Black- 
acre to A," or residuary, e.g , “ I 
devise the residue of my land to B,” 
which gives B all lapsed and undisposed-of The barometucal chart illustrates in the simplest 
realty belonging to the devisor at his death; but, possible way the principle upon which all charts 

in a sense, a residuary devise is specific, for where are constructed. Measured along one edge of the 

the personal estate is insufficient for the payment chart are spaces which represent regular time 

' of debts, the specific devisees must contribute intervals. On the edge at right angles to this arc 

towards their payment rateably with the residuary spaces which represent the pressuie of the atmos- 

devisce, while in the case of personalty the debts phere in the terms of equal fractions of inches, 

are payable out of the residue in exoneration of the there is a comparison between something fixed, 

legacies An executory devise is such a limitation in this case the intervals of time, and something 

of a future estate or interest m lands or chattels, variable, in this case the vagaries of the weather, 

as th© law admits in the case of a will, though con- Engineers have long been in the habit of making 
trary to the rules of limitation in conveyances at charts or graphs to represent, for instance, variations 

common law, , a devise to A for life, remainder in the steam pressure of a boiler, or of the speed of a 

to C, provided that it D shall within a month of machine. Graphs have also been used by statisti- 

A’s death pay £\,000 to C, then to D and his heirs, cians to interpret their figures Of late years graphs 

E> has here an executory devise. A devise (unlike have been progressively introduced to interpret 

a conveyance) of Blackmre to C passes to C the and represent the facts of commerce. Any set of 

whole fee simple in Blackacre, not merely a life related facts which can be expiessed by figures can 

interest. (See Wills.) also be plotted as a graph. In business offices, 

DEVISEE.—The person to whom any real estate graphs are very commonly plotted not only to 

*is given by a will. It is the common practice to use reveal a tendency as, for instance, to show whether 

the words " devise ?>nd bequeath when testa- the sales arc going up or down, but they arc also 

mentary dispositions are being made. The former used for comparison. It is quite easy to see that if 

word is technically only applicable to real % estate, anyone wanted to compare the weather of a year 

the latter to personal estate * ago with that of to-day, two curves could De drawn 

DEVISOR.—The person who makes a gift of on the same chart, one m black, perhaps, and the 
real property by will. other in red, or the differences between the years 

DEXTRINE.—Properly speaking, a colourless could be shown by using thick and thin lines, or 
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by continuous or dotted lines. The use of graphs 
tor comparative purposes is found to be extremely 
valuable to busy men. Instead ot wading through 
columns of figures, trying to grasp their significance 
amt taxing the memory as to the figmes ol bv-gone 
years, alt the essential facts of a big business tan 
be shown in diagrammatic form on a single sheet 
<1 paper One method of summarising a mass ot 

facts is shown m lug I 

the four irregular lines or ‘’turves " which mu 
across the diagram from leit to right show m cacti 
ol the twelve months of the yeai (a) the total 
amount of sales , ( b) the cost of pioduction , (,) 
the cost of selling and dislribution ; and Id) the 
overhead expenses ol running the business 
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Comparison of a Standard Result with two Variables. 

With jearly charts of this kind before him the 
managei ol a big business can see at a glance how 
rings are going Jn the diagram, | or instance 
he would notice that the average monthly sales 
are well over / 1 , ion lot seven months ot the year. 

1 hoy decline- in the autumn and winter. The 
factory costs normally amount to between /700 
and j 80(I per mouth They rise considerably m 
the last foui months m the year in a way which 
demands an explanation, because while the facton- 
was costing more the sales wen diminishing |'|„ 
thud line shows that the cost ol selling and distn 
button com-spond m their geneiai tendenev with 
the value ot the sales from month to month [he 
curve which shows tile eiilice and other (expenses 
would doubtless alarm a managet Ihe expenses 
are erratic and unrelated to the other lug hits ol 
tile business The interpolation oi this expn, 
curve is, in regarej to this chait, 11 m thing (i 
matters, All the other facts appear to be nolle I 
regular, and tore-see-able. The winter rise m tie 
factory costs is accounted for by laying m sio. 
for the anticipated spring sedline si .eson The 
gradual fall in the selling expense curve shows (hat 
successful attempts were being made to reduce 
the distribution costs 'Ihe eiratic character of 
he expense graph is due to an uncertain managerial * 
policy in the first seven months in the year. It 
looks as if attempts were made to economise without 
sufhcient reason. The chief element of expense is 


wages, lheso were cut dow r n to a minimum in 
February; another cut was made in April. Undcu- 
stafhag led to expenses m other dnections. Then a 
new office manager was appointed and he had to 
spend a lot of money culminating in September 
to u-orgamsc tile ottice 

U will be noticed in Fig. 1, that the vertical 
column which represents money, does not start at 
i ought ^ The bottom him represents £4(1(1, the- top 
line fl ,200 the clink who made this chart knew 
Uiat ins figures came within these limits, and the 
chart is mote intelligible because it is thus spread 
out ovri the whole ot the sheet of paper. Any 
Male- of values can be used on a graph. The 
Vertical spaces could have represented shillings or 
pounds or thousands of 
pounds. Two or more 
‘’Ctdes can be used on 
the same cjjart The 
top line on big. 1 _ for 
instance, might represent 
tons of merchandise or 
output, riu* selling cost 
might have been ropre- 
sinted not as pounds 
sterling, but as a peicen- 
tage ot the value of the 
sales. 

It is not necessary to 
arrange a ‘fciaph m the 
older of time. Fig. 2 
shows how «a comparison 
tan be made between 
three vanable quantities. 
Ihe curves icj>u»sent the 
crops resulting fioni 
twenty-seven experi¬ 
ments of growing three 
different kinds of potato 
in different parts of a dis- 
There were diffci- 


c , ,, r lbs lbs lbs oi 

Seed 3/2 lbs. Sets Crop Aver Per set 

-Kerr's Pink. 19 H 62 434 2-44 

-fyndivall Perfection .23 901 334 1-7 


-Dobb i e's Fav orite.,20 797 3 0 \ 


U V 


■H4 


tl )Ct 


taels mu 1,1 1 , , out ways in which these 

a t x eon Id have been shown on a chait To evolve 

a 'i lvrt " f 1 . a t l , l ,arolU chaos ,1 was m-cessaty to 

elm ac risri ° W '' ,aw °‘ “*«*»"•. which has a 
cftaiacUnsti, curve ol its own as shown in Fig. 3 
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A Curve of “ Change "*to Illustrate 
the Law of Averages. 

Adding up till results showed that the Kerr's 
Pmk potato was on the average very much better 
than the oilier two. 'the Kit results were 
therefore, airanged 111 thur order of magnitude' 
"J ' ai( l ou t as the thick uppermost line. The 
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character of the curve shows that it conforms to 
the law ol aveiages, and could be quite rightly 
taken as a basis The curves of Tyndwall Perfec¬ 
tion and Dobbie's Favorite respectively, generally 
are seen to resemble «ach other, and with three 
marked exceptions both the lovvei curves show a 
general tendency to fall oif paiallel with the com¬ 
parison curve I he apparent enatip character of 
the two lower cuives, theiefore, voiy largely 
disappears It could have been made less obvious 
it the diagram had been constructed on another 
scale. It it had been twice as long and half as 
high, all the cuives would have been flattened out. 
If by laying out (he chart in another way the facts 
marked 1 > F. had been taken as a standard and 
the districts ieairanged m 1) F oidei, the curve 
K.P., which now is “ smooth," would have been 
extremely ciiatic. Fig. 3 shows an ideal curve 
which represents what happens if the results of 
a Jargo number of transactions are dependent 
laigely upon banco.” If the heights of all 
the mm m a university, for instance, were taken 
it would be found that theie would be vciy few 
persons whose height came between 7 ft. and 
6 ft. 6 in , and vciy few also between 4 ft. 6 in 
and 4 ft There would be more people of a medium 
height than any other. In the same way, it a 
large number of roots of potatoes were weighed, 
the same general law of average would be observed. 
There would be a lew very heavy roots and a few 
very light ones If the curve K P. in Fig 2 
were laid out in the form of Fig 3, it would be 
found to have the same genetal character. If it 
did not the graph would show that not enough 
statistics were available to justify the drawing of 
anv average conclusions 

Graphs can always be used to discover whether 
the general tendency le.vealcd by a set of figures 
is due to a single cause or to a combination of causes 
If, for instance, a graph of averages took ihe form 
of the dotted line B in Fig 3, showing one peak 
m its approximately expected place and a second 
peak elsewhere, it would mean that there weie 
two causes at work. To get a tiue indication 
either this second unknown cause must be analysed 
and eliminated or else a much largei body of 
statistics must be obtained to satisfy the law ot 
averages 

DIAMOND.—The hardest, most valuable, and 
most brilliant of all precious stones It is the 
natural form of crystallised carbon, and as its 
chemical composition is well known, attempts have 
been made to pioduce diamonds artificially, but 
without much success. India, Brazil, and South 
Africa are the thief diamond-producing countries, 
but the diamonds of Australia aie preferred for 
cutting glass. Boit and carbonado are dark, lustre¬ 
less varieties found in Brazil, and are used on 
account of their hardness for diamond rock-boring 
drills. There are diamonds of various colours, but 
the white stones are generally the most prized, 
though a rare colouring, such as blue or red, may 
give a fictitious value to an othciwise inferior %tone. 
The ait of cutting is very important, as the value 
of the gem is greatly affected by the process, which 
was discovered abdut the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and is principally carried on at Amsterdam, 
though the industry has also been introduced into 
Antwerp and the vicinity of Frankfort. 

DIAPER.—A figured doth, usually of linen, the 
pattern being woven into the fabric. It is much 
used for towel lip g, napery, etc. 


DICTAPHONE. —This is an instrument of a 
similar nature to a phonograph, which will record—* 
on cylinders similar to phonograph record 1 -— 
messages, letters, etc., dictated into it. The 
cylinders can then be put away or passed on to a 
typist ioi reproduction as and when required. 

DICTOGRAPH.—This is the name of a very 
widely used office telephone system, wluch is one 
of the most efficient means of mter-commumcation 
available. It has several distinctive and unique 
features which will be found noted in the article 
on House Telephones 

DIES NON.— This is a Latin phrase, and signifies 
a day upon which, owing to certain spcual circum¬ 
stances or events, no business can be transacted. 
For many purposes,* Sunday is a dies non, and so 
are Bank Holidays as far as banks are concerned. 

DIFFERENCES.—The process of carrying over 
stock and shares is explained under the headings of 
Bulls and Bears and Carrying Over. From 
this it is apparent that the speculator who carnes 
over or closes a transaction has to pay or receive 
a certain sum, being the difference between the 
price at which he purchased or sold as the case 
may be, and the price at which he either concluded 
the transaction or carried over to the next account. 
Such balances are knowrn as differences, and fall due 
to be paid on each account or settling day. 

DIGITALIS.—A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Scrophulanacea. The British species is the 
Qtgitahs purpurea, or common purple foxglove, the 
leaves of which are used in the preparation of a 
drug which is valuable in cases of heart disease. 
The active pi maple of tins drug is chgitaline. 
Owing to its poisonous character, great cate is 
required in its administration. 

DILAPIDATIONS.—This term has been defined 
as " the injury which has accrued to houses, lands, 
or tenements of another during the temporary 
possession by one patty, whereby a successoi or 
reversioner sustains damage " 

The subject may be conveniently considered 
under three headings, viz , as between landlord and 
tenant, as between tenant for life and remaindei man, 
and dilapidations in e< clcsiastii al law. 

1 Between Landlord and Tenant. Ihe greater 
pait of the liability of parties to a hiring or letting 
agreement depends on exptess covenant or agree¬ 
ment Whcie premises are let without any express 
stipulation as to repair, there is, as a i ule, no implied 
agreement by the landlord as to their babitablcness 
or freedom from dilapidations. Such an agreement 
is, however, implied if the letting is of a furnished 
house, <>? of a house for the habitation of persons of 
the working classes. The agi cement, however, in 
both cases is merely that the house is habitable at the 
comment cment of the letting, and not that it shall 
so continue during the whole of the term for which 
the premises arc let, nor is the landloid under any 
implied liability at all to do repairs to the premises 
during the continuance of the letting. Even if the 
premises are burned down, or if they fall into a 
dangerous state and notice to that eltect is formally 
given, no liability to repair is imposed on the land¬ 
lord The tenant, on the other hand, appears to be 
under a liability to keep the premises wind and 
water tight, but such an obligation is of a very 
slight character, eg., it seems that broken glass 
need not be replaced, and that to patch the windows 
with boards would be sufficient. It is plain, there¬ 
fore, that in the absence of special agreement, the 
matter is one for compromise and adjustment, 
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especially having regaul to the fact that the land- 
lord, apart from any power reserved to him, has no 
right to enter the premises and view their condition, 
or even to enter for the purpose of doing necessary 
repairs to then*. A lease or letting agreement, how¬ 
ever, usually contains repairing covenants by one 
or both of the parties. 1 hcsc covenants vary greatly 
in form, but it often happens th.it the tenant agrees 
to “repair and keep in repair” the demised pre¬ 
mises ; and in such a case, if they are out of repair 
at any time during the term, a breach of covenant 
is committed, while an agreement to keep premises 
m repair and leave them in repan at the end of the 
term means that the tenant will, if neccssaty, put 
them in repair, for they cannot otheiwise be “ kept 
or left" in repair. Such agreements as to their 
exact scope are far from easy to construe, but it 
may be laid down that a general covenant to icpair 
»s satisfied by keeping the premises in substantial 
lepair ; and that an agreement to keep old picinises 
in repair docs not make the tenant liable for what¬ 
ever time and the elements ellect in bunging about 
a diminution of their value Thus, in one case, the 
covenant was “ well sufficiently and substantially 
to repair, uphold, sustain, maintain, amend, and 
keep the demised premises," which < onsisted of a 
house in Lambeth, at least 100 yeais old, its founda¬ 
tions being a timbei platform resting on a boggv 
soil. A wall bulged, and the foundation sank so 
that tebmldmg became necessary the tenant was 
held not liable, the defect having been < aused by 
the natural opciation of time and the (dements upon 
a house, the original < (instruction of which was 
faulty Such an agreement, also, must be ( onsli ued 
with reference to the condition of the premises at 
the time when it begins to operate, so that a tenant 
is not liable for bleaches of covenant to repan 
committed before the execution of the lease of the 
house, although subsequent to the day from which 
the teim is stated in the lease to coniimme. 
Particular words, such as an agiecmcnt to keep the 
premises "m good tenantablc lepair," give rise to 
other questions Such words as these impose an 
obligation to paint just as much as is necessaty to 
vep the premises fiom actual deteiioiation , but 
only to put and keep them in sik h lepair as, having 
icgard to the age, (haracter, and locality of the 
house, would make it reasonably fit ior the occupa¬ 
tion of .Treasonably minded tenant of the (lass who 
would be likely to take it. The landlord, as well as, 
or instead of, the tenant, may, of com so, entei into 
agreements to repair, and such agreements are vciv 
common in certain classes of piopeity. In such a 
ease, the condition is implied that notice of want of 
repair must be given, and the tenant cannot pi or i cd 
for breach of covenant without giving sm h a nothe 
If the landlord negle' ts to comply vvilh such noting 
it seems that the tenant may himself do tin lepans 
and deduct the cost of them in»m the rent. Any 
agreements entered into by the landlord must ,,j 
course, be construed in a mannei similar to Hi i . 1 
the tenant’s above discussed. The remedies im 
omission by tHe tenant to carry out h:s agrconid l 
to repair are, shortly, right of entry to repair, 
re-entry, and action for damages 
The Right of Entry to Repair is very frequently 
conferred by the lease or agreement; which also 
sometimes provides that the landlord may, if thq 
tenant fails to execute repairs, himself enter and do 
them, and charge the tenant with the cost. The 
right of entry to view is implied by law in holdings 
governed by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 , 


but otherwise the landlord has no light, unless 
stipulated, to enter the premises to eitliei view or 
repair. Such entry, even when authonsed, must, 
of course, be peaceful; and if it is wrongfully 
refused, must be enforced, not by physical force, 
but bv action. 

Re-entry is a usual and very powerful remedy 
given to the.landlord bv the lease or agreement, 
not only in case of the breach of covenant to repair, 
but foi bieach of othoi covenants. .This, also, can 
only be enfoiced by peaceable re-enli y, or by action, 
and is also subject to the very important restuc- 
tions contained in the Conveyancing and Law of 
Pioperty Act, 1881 This statute enacts that a 
right of ie-entry or forfeiture undei any proviso or 
stipulation in a lease (whn h piobably includes a 
tenancy agreement) for a bieach of anv covenant 
or condition in the lease shall not be enfoiceable 
by action or otherwise, unless and untjl the lessor 
set ves on the lessee a notu e ‘.pcs dying the pai ticular 
bieach complained of, and (if i* is < apablo of 
icniedy) tequinng the lessee to remedy the breach, 
and in any case leqmnng the lessee to make com¬ 
pensation in money for the breath, and the lessee 
fails, within a reasonable time thereafter, to remedy 
the breach, if it is capable oi remedy, and to make 
reasonable c oinpensation in money, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the lessor, lor the bieach. It is further pro¬ 
vided that where a lessor is proceeding by act'ion or 
otheiwise to enforce sm h a light Ot ic-cntry or 
foifeituie. the lessee may apply to tlie court for 
relief, and the < ourt may grant or refuse it oi grant 
it, subjec t to sue h terms as to < osts or otherwise, as 
it thinks lit. The Conveyancing Act, 1892, winch 
amended these provisions, provides that the lessor 
is entitled, if the breach is waived or the lessee 
relieved, to recover from the lessee his solicitor's and 
suivejor's costs in iefereme to inspection and the 
prepaialien of the notic e 1 his A< t also extends the 
power of the couit to grant relief, by enabling it to 
be granted on such terms as the (cunt may impose 
to an undei-lessee whose immediate lessor has 
meuned a lorleiture 

Action lor Damages. This is a common law 
remedy, and it may lie brought cm the covenant or 
agicement to repan It may be biought during the 
continuance of the term, and will be in the High 
Couit or county comt, according to the amount 
claimed 

As between Tenant for Life and Remainderman. 

A tenant fo? hie mav be liable for dilapidations m 
consequence of the law of waste, that is, the com¬ 
mitting of any spoil or destruction in houses or 
lands, the subject of the life tenancy, to the damage 
of the heir oi ot him in reversion or remainder. 
Waste is either voluntary or permissive Voluntary 
waste consists in, e g , pulling down or matcitally 
altering a house Permissive, in allowing it to fall 
into dc > ay Alter many doubts, it has been held 
that a tenant for life is not liable for peimissive 
waste, unless the duty to repair has been expressly 
laid on him by the giantoi of the estate. He is, 
however, liable foi 'oluntmy waste, unless the 
instrument of grant cxpiessly declares that his 
estate is to be “ without lmpeaohmcnt of waste,” 
and may be punished by an action for damages or 
restrained bv injunction. Lvcn if his estate is of 
this chaia< ter, the Chancery Division will restrain 
him from ads of a wanton and malicious character 
(eg., pulling down the principal mansion house), 
which arc styled “ equitable waste.” 

Ecclesiastical Dilapidations. M c ommon law, a 
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parson, perpetual curate, or other incumbent is 
liable fot dilapidations. That is, he is bound to 
maintain the parsonage or dwelling-house, and also 
the chancel of the churc h, and to keep them in good 
and substantial repair, restoring and rebuilding 
when no(essary, according to the original form ; but 
he is not bound to supply or maintain anything in 
the nature of ornament, in wlu« h term is included 
amting (unless necessary to preserve exposed tim¬ 
ers from decay), and also whitewashing and paper¬ 
ing If he does not do so, his lepresentatives are 
liable to an action at the suit of the new incumbent, 
this ability to sue the personal icpiescntative of a 
deceased person in respect of a tort for which, in lus 
lifetime, he would not have been liable, being an 
exception to the ordinary rule —actio personalis 
montur cum persond By statute (14 Ehz. c 11) 
the new incumbent is compelled to employ all 
money thus f received within two years on the repair 
of t^he dilapidations, the penalty of default being 
forfeiture to the Crown of double the amount. 
The subject is now regulated by the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidation Acts, 1871 and 1872 These Acts 
provide loi the appointment of a diocesan surveyor 
and for inspection by him of the buildings on icc|uest 
being made by the incumbent to the bishop, or 
complaint being made by the archdeacon, ruial 
dean, or palum of the benefice. In the latter case, 
however, th«j incumbent must first be given an 
opportunity df doing the repairs himself The 
surveyor reports on the result of his inspection, and, 
after the incumbent has been given an opportunity 
of objecting, the final report is settled. The 
incumbent must comply with it, on penalty of his 
benefice being sequestrated to meet the expenses, 
and may, with the consent of the bishop and patron, 
botrow the necessary moneys (not exceeding tluee 
years’ income of the benefice) from Queen Anne's 
bounty on the security of the benefice When the 
works aie complete, the surveyor ceitifies to that 
effect, and the incumbent is then exempted from 
any liability to a further survey or report for five 
years ; and if he vacates the benefice or dies within 
that time, he and his representatives are exempted 
from any claim for dilapidations, except for wilful 
waste. The incumbent, hpwever, remains liable for 
fire, unless before the filing of the certificate with the 
diocesan registiar and the governors of Queen 
Anne's bounty he has insured the buildings as 
required by the Acts and continues the insurance 
If such a certificate is not obtained, the bishop is 
to direct a similar survey within three months after 
the benefu c is vacated ; and where a surveyor's 
report and order of the bishop consequent thereon 
have Geen made, the amount stated in the order is 
to be recoverable as a debt from the late incumbent 
or his representatives. The new incumbent must 
bear the costs of the repairs, whether or not he 
succeeds in so recovering the cost of them, and he 
is bound to execute them within eighteen months 
from the date of the order. 

DILIGENCE.—A process, in Scotch law, under 
which a person, or his lands, or effects, may be 
attached or taken in satisfaction or in payment of 
a debt. It is the modern method wluch has 
displaced the old caption (qv). 

DILL.—An umbelliferous plant common in India, 
m the Mediterranean countries, and in South Africa. 
The seeds yield a volatile oil, which is used in scent¬ 
ing soaps, but they are chiefly valuable as the source 
of dill water, the popular remedy for flatulence in 
infants. * 


DIME.—(See Foreign Moneys—United States.) 
DIMINISHING RETURN.— 1 he Law of Diminish¬ 
ing Return is an economic " law "— t.e., a tendency 
which, however, will yield to a stronger tendency— 
that pervades the whole of economics. It was 
first closely studied in connection with the product 
of land and was thus formulated : after a certain, 
not very advanced, stage in agriculture, it is the 
law of production from the land that by increasing 
the labour the produce is not increased in an equal 
degree. Doubling the labour does not doul le 
the produce; or, every increase of produce is 
obtained by a more than proportional increase in 
the application of labour to the land. An antagonis¬ 
ing principle—the progress of agricultural know¬ 
ledge, skill, and invention, for instance—may super¬ 
sede for a while this “ law." The decline of the 
productive power of labour may be thrown back 
temporarily ; but it at once resumes its course. 
The doctrine of “ economic " rent is based on this 
law. (See the article on Rent.) 

Diminishing Return clearly operates, however, m 
many more cases than in that of agin ultural land. In 
the absence of improved methods or increased skill, 
a t iver fishery will yield less and less return to labour 
as the fishing becomes more " intensive" A 
mine will yield its riches at an ever increasing cost 
for sinking a shaft, fteeing from water and the like. 
As building sites become more distant from the 
business pait of the city their return of convenience 
steadily diminishes, and with it their value. 'Ihe 
most genet al expression of the law is, in fact : cf 
repeated stimulus does not, as a rule, produce a 
double effect ; and there comes a point at wfjich 
further stimulus produces no further effect To 
double the speed of a steamer or of a motor it 
might be necessary to increase the power of the 
engines a hundredfold. 

To this fact, that increments of any particular 
thing do not in general, mean corresponding incre¬ 
ments in the pleasure derived from the possession, 
is due the trading propensity of man. Whether 
in the rude state of barter or in the greatest inter¬ 
national agreements, things which are in superfluity 
arc exchanged lor things in which there is a defici¬ 
ency. Thus in all honourable trade each party 
gams in utility. As more of a thing is obtained 
the desire for an increase diminishes, the less that is 
possessed the more its possession is sought. A 
sovereign to a beggar is worth more than it is to a 
millionaire. 

Wc can best illustrate the diminishing returns 
of satisfaction from successive increments by 
considering the consumption of such articles as 
satisfy physical needs. Take water for instance. 
To the man perishing of thirst the first draught of 
water produces the maximum of satisfaction—its 
value is in fact infinite, for it preserves his life. The 
second quantity is still valuable to him, though he 
derives less satisfaction from it, and puts it to a less 
urgent use ; with it he washes liis'face, or waters his 
horse, or cooks his food. He does not care for any 
beyond a certain, though on occasion varying, 
amount , beyond this point he will not take the 
trouble to draw from the well—the utility, and 
therefore the value, of the water is at zero. Nothing 
whatever has a value unless the quantity desired 
V> in excess of the quantity available: it is," 
says Franklin, “ when the well is dry that one 
understands the value of water " 

If when this zero point is reached, our traveller 
is obliged to consume further supplies of water he 
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finds it a nuisance; in place of utility it has now 
disutility and he would pay something to be rid of it. 
And so we have the whole cange of values, from 
a maximum through the zero down to the most 
fearful of toitures, the water-tortuie. 

This reasoning must of course be taken with 
reservations, and it is perhaps applicable only to 
such things as satisfy physical needs. Just as 
there are counteracting tendencies to the principle 
of diminishing returns to labour applied in a definite 
direction, so there are antagonising causes which 
prevent diminishing returns of satisfaction from 
further increments. The point of satiety for certain 
things is very slowly reached. Two suits of clothes 
do not give double the satisfaction, the utility, of 
one ; but their utility is more nearly double than is 
the satisfaction conferred by having two dinneis 
together. And expenditure on luxuries may go 
on lor a very long time without apparent diminution 
of satisfaction. In some cases, even a moie than 
proportional increased amount of satisfaction 
seems to be the result of increasing amounts As 
a stamp collection nears its completion, the desire 
of the collector for the specimens wanting becomes 
the greater. We may, theielore, roughly divide all 
commodities into three classes— 

(1) Necessities, the amount of which desiied 
depends little on the puce whic h are therefoie said 
to be inelastic and which c onform to the law of 
diminishing return. Their symbol would be 


o> 


the 


curve representing the tapid 


decrease of satisfac tion horn successive increments. 

(°.) foinforts and Luxuries, the amount of which 
desired depends roughly on the puce, which are 
therefore said to be 'elastic, and which conform 
to the law of constant leturn. Their symbol would 


be J 


(3) Ambitions, the satisfyi. g of which again 
depends little on the puce paid for them) the 
appetite foi which seems to increase with the 
number already gratified, and would conform to the 
law of increasing return. 'Iheir symbol would lie 


J . the curve denoting the increased 

amount of satisfaction from successive honours 
gained. The type of the first is bread—successive 
slices yield less and less pleasure ; of the second, 
books „ of the third, titles of nobility. 

Money, which is potentially any of these three 
classes, may be regarded as giving a constant 
return. Since it, can be applied to the satisfaction 
of necessities, comfoits, or ambitions, the* point of 
satiety does not appear to bo rapidly reached. 
In many cases it would indeed seem to approximate 
to the third class ralher than the first. 


DIMITY.— A stout, figured, or striped cotton 
cloth, usually white in colour. It is mainly u jo I 
for bed-hangings ^nd curtains. 

DINAR. —(See Foreign Moneys — Serbia.) 

DIRECTORS. —The. directors of a joint sto< k 
company are those persons who arc chosen by ihe 
shareholders to conduct and manage its bu mess, 
the whole constituting what is called the board of 
directors. In piactice, no company is ever without 
directoisp though there is no legal compulsion to 
appoint them. 

The question has often been discussed wither 
directors aie trustees or agents of the company 
which they govern. In many respects they occupy 


both positions. They are especially trustees of the 
powers which are committed to them, and of 
moneys which come into their hands, and thoy are, 
in addition, the general agents of the company. 
But the essential distinc tion between trustees and 
directors has been judicially declared as follows— 

“ A trustee is a man who is the owner of the 
propei ty, and deals with it as principal, as owner 
and master, subject only to an equitable obligation 
to account to some persons to whom he stands in 
i elation of trustee, and who are his cestms que 
trustent . The same individual may fill the office of 
director and also be a trustee having property, but 
that is a rate, exceptional, and casual circumstance. 
The office of director is that of a paid servant of the 
company. A director never enters into a contract 
for himself, but he enters into contracts foi his 
principal, that is, for the company of whom he is 
a director, and for whom he is acting. He cannot 
sue on such contracts, nor be sued on tbcm, unless 
he exceeds his authority." * 

Directors can only exercise the powers conferred 
upon them by the memorandum and articles of 
association All persons, thud parties as well as 
members of the company, having dealings with the 
company, are presumed to have full knowledge of 
the contents of these two documents, since they are 
open to public, inspection. Such persons, therefore, 
must know the extent of the powers of the directors, 
and be acquainted with any restriction^ placed upon 
them. 

No pioper definition of a director has ever been 
given in any of the Companies Acts, and the only 
attempt at anything in the shape of a definition is 
contained in Section 285, where it is stated that a 
dnector “ includes any person occupying the posi¬ 
tion of a director by whatever name called." The 
insei tion of this quasi-definition is probably the out¬ 
come of certain words in the judgment in the case 
of In re Forest of Dean Coal Mining Company, 
1878, 10 Ch. D. 450, where it is said : " Du cctors 
have sometimes been called trustees, or commercial 
trustees, and .sometimes they have been called 
managing partners , it does not matter what you 
call them so long as you understand what their true 
position is, which is that they are really commercial 
men managing a trading Concern for the benefit of 
themselves and of all other shareholders in it. They 
are bound, no doubt, to use reasonable diligence 
having regard to Iheir position, though probably 
an ordinary dnector, who only attends board 
meetings occasionally, cannot be expected to 
devote as much time and attention to the business 
as a sole managing partner of an ordinary partner¬ 
ship, but they are bound to use fair and reasonable 
diligence in the management of their company's 
affairs, and to act honestly." 

Any jjerson, or even a company, may be a signa¬ 
tory of the memorandum and the articles, and no 
restriction is placed upon any person becoming a 
shareholder in a company. The same rule applies 
as to a person who is appointed a director, with 
this,singlc exception, that a cleigyman of the Church 
of England, so long <ii, n-. is a< tively performing his 
duties as a clergyman, cannot appointed as a 
dire< tor. • 

The first directors of a company are appointed 
either by the memorandum or the articles of 
association —sometimes by both ; and a list of the 
directors, <is well as a consent in writing signed 
by the directors, must be filed with the registrar, 
ouch first directors occupy their position until they 
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are replaced by others, according to the terms pf 
the articles. If a director is appointed for a fixed 
period, he cannot be removed from his position until 
that period has elapsed. Similarly, he is unable to 
resign Ins office. If no direitors are appointed by 
the at tides, the whole of the signatories of the 
memorandum are the first directors 

The appointment of new and the retirement of old 
directors is also provided for by the articles of 
association. The number of directors must also be 
stated. Full piovision will also be made as to the 
powers conferred upon the directors, as well as to 
their remuneration and how it shall be paid. The 
remuneration of directors must be stated in any 
prospectus issued by the company, and any attempt 
to remunerate them otherwise than as provided in 
the memorandum or articles is illegal. The fees to 
be paid should be distinctly stated, for in his 
position as trustee, a director cannot claim any¬ 
thing which is not stipulated for in the articles, 
unlCss by a special resolution passed by the share¬ 
holders. lint he is always entitled to be paid 
irrespective of the success of tho enterprise. lie is 
a creditor to all intents and purposes, and there is 
nothing to compel him to forego his fees, as is 
often done in case of failure. 

Every company must keep a register containing 
the names and addresses and the occupation of its 
directors and managers, and send to the registrar 
of joint stoc\ companies a copy thereof, and from 
time to time notify to the registrar any change 
amongst its directors and managers. 

There is no legal enactment requiring directors to 
be possessed of any share or shares in the company 
of which they are directors, but a share qualifica¬ 
tion is almost invariably provided for in the articles 
of association, since the London Stock Exchange 
requires it as a condition precedent to granting a 
quotation for the shares of the company. It was. 
a common practice for promoters, etc., to evade 
the regulation of the Stock Exchange by pre¬ 
senting shares to nominees of their own. An 
attempt was made to restrict this evasion by tho 
Companies Act, 1900 ; and now Section 73 of the 
Act of 1908 has embodied the ropealed section of 
the Act of 1900, as well as the amending section of 
the Act of 1907. A director must acquire his 
qualification (if any) within two months of his 
appointment uniter liability for the penalties pre¬ 
scribed. The qualification must be stated in the 
prospectus, and a company cannot commence 
business until the directors have taken up the 
qualification shares prescribed. Again, the wording 
of the articles must be very specific as to the 
character in which the director holds his qualifica¬ 
tion. Tho holding must be for his own benefit, 
otherwise difficulties may arise, seeing the inter¬ 
pretation that has been placed upon tho words 
' in his own right.” A direiior ceases to be quali¬ 
fied if ho no longer holds his qualification shares; 
and, if he vacates his office on that account, he is 
incapable of being reappointed as a director until 
he has qualified again. The articles should also 
provide for tho vacation of office of any director 
who neglects his duties or absents himself from the 
meetings of director. Absenting himself will 
obviously only apply if the absence is the voluntary 
act of the director. 

For the transaction of the business of the com¬ 
pany, the diiectors must meet periodically, either 
at appointed times, or when convenient to them¬ 
selves. A meeting of which no proper notice is 
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given is irregular. The articles providp what is to 
be the quorum of directors, or the minimum number' 
present for the transaction of business, but primd 
facte the number cannot be less than a majority of 
the whole. Any difficulties on this point can easily 
be avoided by having carefully drawn articles. If 
no quorum is provided for, the number which 
usually meets will be sufficient. 

The powers of the directors arc the rights which 
they possess of dealing with dther persons for and 
on benalf of their own company, and a clause in 
the articles of association may be framed so as to 
clothe them with the amplest authority. If the 
articles are silent on the point, the law will imply 
that all the ordinary powers connected with a 
business of the same kind as that carried on by 
the company are conferred upon the directors; 
and a very liberal construction will then be placed 
upon their actions. It is not advisable, however, 
to rely upon implied powers, as the directors may 
go beyond what ordinary business men would think 
necessary ; and it must not be forgotten that .they 
must not do anything which is altogether outside 
the scope of the business of the company. 

The directors are personally liable for all acts 
which are ultra vires the company, and they may 
be responsible for acts which are ultra vires the 
company and yet ultra vires the directors; but 
the shareholders may always ratify any act which 
is ultra vires the directors, and the whole of the 
powers of the directors may be increased or 
diminished by an alteration of the articles of associa¬ 
tion. Owing to their position as agents, and in 
accordance with the general law of agency, directors 
must never allow themselves to be placed in such a 
position that their duties to the company and their 
private interests are in conflict, otherwise they may 
be called upon to refund any moneys expended by 
them, even though the expenditure may appear to 
be for the benefit of the company. Again, no 
director can ever contract with the company of 
which he is a director, unless special provision is 
made for such a thing in the articles of association, 
or unless the company ratifies such a contract if it 
is made. The duties of a director cannot be dele¬ 
gated except by expre^ authority, or except in the 
same manner as the duties of an ordinary agent 
can be delegated. The directors ait in a body in a 
meeting specially convened for the purposes of 
carrying out' the duties conferred upon them by* 
the articles of association of the company. They 
invariably^ict by resolutions. Minutes of their pro¬ 
ceedings must be kept and signed by the chairman. 
Such minutes are pnmd facie evidence of what took 
place at such meetings. 

Owing to the peculiar position of companies as 
legal entities, apart altogether from the nationality 
of the shareholdcis and officials, an Act was passed in 
1917—the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) 
Act—which imposed additional obligations upon 
companies as to the disclosure of particulars 
respecting directors. The Act was really passed in 
order to make the obligation# which >Vere imppsed 
in the case of partnerships by the Business Names 
Act, 1916 (q.v.), applicable to joint stock companies. 
The result is that, lor the present at any rate, returns 
must be made in which the names and the nation¬ 
alities of the directors must be fully di&losed in 
the particulars contained in the annual summary 
(i q v.) ^vhich it is imperative for a company to file. 

No director can act, or bind the company by his 
acts, before he is validly appointed to his position 
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as director. ^His authority to act dates from the 
fime of his appointment. Such authority continues 
until a director is removed from his position, or 
becomes disqualified, or the company is in process 
of being wound up. Difficulties may kimetimes 
arise as to directors, especially when it is not easily 
ascertainable whether they are ically acting with 
strict legality. To avoid some of these difficulties 
it is provided, by Section 74 of the Act of 1908, 
that the acts of a director or manager shall be valid, 
notwithstanding any defect that may afterwards be 
discovered m his appointment 01 qualification. 

As members of the company, directors are 
pecuniarily liable to the extent of their holding. 
If they are shareholders and calls remain unpaid, 
they must meet the calls when made just as any 
other member of the company is bound to do. Hut 
by the Companies Act, 1867, an additional liability 
was made possible, for it was enacted that the 
liability of directors might, in certain cases, be 
unlimited. These provisions arc now reproduced 
in Sections 60 and 61 of the Act of 1908 It is rare, 
indeed, to find a case in which the liability of 
dircctois is made unlimited In other respects, 
when acting in their province as agents of the 
company, they do not render themselves personally 
liable unless their ai ts are ultra vires the company, 
or unless they have acted with gross negligence. 
They are personally responsible for fraud, though 
in certain < uses where the company has taken 
advantage of fiaudulent representations the com¬ 
pany will be held bound as well as the directors 
The directors are, pnmd facie, liable for fraudulent 
statements contained in a prospectus. They may, 
however, escape if they can show: (1) That they 
believed the statements contained in the prosper tus 
were hue, or that they had reasonable grounds foi 
beliewng so, and that they retained the belief up 
to the time of the allotment of the shaies, 
debentuics, or debenture stock, as the < ase may 
be, ( 2 ) that the statements set forth were made 
upon the icports or valuations of duly qualified 
and competent persons, e g , engineers, valuers, 
accountants, or othei experts, or that they were 
opied for some official document; (3) that they 
withdrew their consent fro$n the prospectus and 
gave public notice of tho fact 

Pcisonal liability may also result in case a 
director signs a bill of exchange, promissory note, 
or cheque on behalf of a company, and fails to 
disclose the representative capacity in which he 
acts. In the winding-up of companies, directois 
may be examined when any charge of misfeasance 
is brought against them in respect of the dischaigo 
of their duties. (See Winding-up.) 

Directors, as has been pointed out, are civilly 
liable for gross negligence in the performance of 
their duties, for misfeasance, and for breach of bust. 
They may also render themselves liable to a criminal 
prosecution under Section 84 of the Larceny A<‘, 
1861 (a section which was not repealed by i <• 
Larceny Act, 1916),/which runs as follows— 

" Whosoever being a manager, director, 'or 
public olficcr of any body corporate or puolic 
company shall make, circulate, oi publi h, or 
concur in making, circulating, or publishing, any 
written statement or account which he shall 
know %o be false in any material particular, with 
intent to deceive or defraud any member, shaie- 
holder, or creditor of such body corporate or 
public company, or with intent to induce any 
person to become a shareholder or partner 


therein, or to entrust or advance any property 
io such body corporate or public company, or to 
enter into any security for the benefit thereof, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being 
convicted thereof, shall be liable ?t the dis¬ 
cretion of the court to any the punishments 
which the court may award as hereinafter last 
mentioned " 

(t.e., penal servitude for any period between three 
and seven years, or imprisonment with or with¬ 
out hard labour, and with or without solitary 
confinement, lor a period not exceeding two years), 
DIRECTORS’ FEES.— (See Directors.) 
DISABILITIES OF BANKRUPT.— (See Undis¬ 
charged Bankrupt ) 

DISAGIO. —(See Agio ) 

DISCHARGE OF BANKRUPT.— (a) Generally. 

As an undischarged bankrupt is subject to very 
serious disabilities, he is naturally anxious to be 
discharged as soon as possible. His dischaigo to all 
intents and purposes sets him free from all cla ; ms 
by (reditors who ranked for dividend. 

(/;) Application for Discharge. A bankrupt may, 
at any time after adjudication, apply for an order 
of discharge. The application is not heard until the 
public examination is concluded, and is heard in 
open court. Notice of the day appointed by the 
court for the hearing of the application is published 
and sent to each creditor who has jiroved, and also 
to each person whose name the debtov has entered 
in his statement of affairs as a creditor, 1he 
application may be withdrawn by leave on payment 
of the costs thrown away. 

(c) Powers of Court. A discharge is not to'be had 
for Ihe mere asking, for on hearing the application 
the court takes into consideration a report of the 
official receiver as to the bankrupt's conduct and 
affairs (including a repoit as to bis conduct during 
the bankruptcy proceedings) The court may then 
either giant or refuse an absolute oidcr of discharge, 
or suspend the operation of the older for a specified 
time, or grant an order of discharge subject to any 
conditions with respect to any earnings or income 
which may afterwards become due to the bankiupt, 
or with respect to his after-acquired property. 

In certain cases the court has no option with 
regard to the course to be adopted. Tlius, if the 
bankrupt has committed any of the misdemeanours 
set out in Section 154 of the Bankrujitcy Act, 1914, 
ot any other misdemeanour connectedjwith his 
bankruptcy, or .any felony connected with his 
bankruptcy, the discharge must be refused, unless 
for special reasons the court otherwise determines. 
The fact that the court passed only a nominal 
sentence might be regarded as a “ special reason " 
for granting the discharge, but the court would 
probably require a period of probation. Again, on 
proof of certain facts (see below), the court must 
either— 

(1) Refuse the discharge, or 

(2) Suspend it for a period of not less than two 
years; or 

(3) Suspend it until a dividend of not less than 
10 s* in the £ has been , ud to the creditors ; or 

(4) Require the bankrupt, as a condition of his 
discharge, to consent to judgment being entered 
against him by the official receiver or trustee for 
any balan< e, or part of any balance of debts not 
satisfied .it the date of the discharge, such balance 
to be paid out of future earnings or after-acquired 
property, as the court may direct. Execution on 
such a judgment may not issue without the leave 
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of the court, which may be given on proof that the 
bankrupt has, since his discharge, acquired property, 
etc., available for payments of lus debts. 

If at any time after the expiration of two years 
from the date of anv order so made, the bankrupt 
can satisfy the coprt that there is no reasonable 
probability of his being able to comply, the court 
may modify the order. Suspension for as much as 
five years will not be imposed except in bad cases. 
An order for 10s in the / to some and not to all 
creditors cannot be made. In one case the court 
suspended a discharge for two yeats, where the 
bankrupt, after setting aside /500 a year for him¬ 
self, undertook to pay the balance to the trustee 
until the creditors received 10s. in the £. Assets 
are deemed to be equal to 10s. in the £ when the 
property with due care in realisation might realise 
an amount equal to 10s in the £ on the unsecured 
liabilities of the bankrupt. 

{d) Facts which may Prevent Discharge. Under 
Scot. 26 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, the court 
must exercise'the powers above referred to on 
proof of any of the following facts— 

(1) A ssets not Equal to 10s. in the £. That the 
assets are not equal to 10s. m the £ on the bank¬ 
rupt’s unsc-euied liabilities, unless the bankrupt 
satisfies the court of the fact that this stat e of things 
has arisen from cncumstanccs for which lie cannot 
justly be held responsible 

(2) Omis^n to Keep pnoks That the bank¬ 
rupt has omitted to keep such 1 ,books of account as 
are usual and pioper in the business carried on by 
him, and as sufficiently disclose his business trans¬ 
actions and financial position within the three years 
preceding his bankruptcy. 

(3) Trading after Insolvency. That the* bank¬ 
rupt has continued to tiadc alter knowing himself 
to be insolvent. A debtor docs not tiade after 
knowing himself to be insolvent who believes that a 
careful and prudent realisation of assets will produce 
20 s. in the /, although he may know that a forced 
sale at breaking up prices will not produce that 
result. 

(4) Wrongful Contraction of Debts. That the 
bankrupt has contracted any debt provable in the 
bankruptcy without having at the time of con¬ 
tracting it any reasonable or probable ground ol 
expectation (proof whereof shall he on him) of 
being able to pay it. 

(5) Loss of Assets. That the bankrupt has 
failed to account satisfactorily for g.ny loss ot assets, 
or for any deficiency of assets, to meet his liabilities. 

(6) Hazardous Speculation. That the bankrupt 
has brought on or contributed to his bankruptcy by 
rash and hazardous speculations, or by unjustifiable 
extravagance in living, or by gambling, or by 
culpable neglect of his business affairs “ A man is 
not bound to keep up appearances, but to pay his 
debts ; and if Ins piofits will not allow of his living 
at the usual rate, then his plain duty is to reduce his 
scale of living and not to go on living out of the 
money of his creditors " . i 

(7) Vexatious Actions That the bankrupt has 
put any of his creditors to unnecessary expense by 
a frivolous or vexatious defence to any action 
properly brought agaiast him. 

(8) Unjustifiable Expense. That the bankrupt 
has within three months preceding the date of the 
receiving ord?r incurred unjustifiable expense by 
bringing a frivolous or vexatious action 

(9) Undue Preference That the bankrupt has 
within three months preceding the date of the 


receiving order, when unable to pay his debts as. 
they become due, given an undue preference to any 
of his creditors. 

(10) Fraudulently Incurring Liabilities. That the 
bankrupt has, within three months preceding the , 
date of the receiving order, incurred liabilities with 

a view of making his assets equal to 10 s in the £ 
on the amount of his unsecured creditors. 

(11) Prior Bankruptcy. That the bankiupt has, 
on any previous occasion, been adjudged bankrupt, 
or made a composition oi arrangement with his 
creditors. 

(12) Fraud That the bankrupt has been guilty 
of any fraud or fraudulent breach of trust. 

A discharge also may be refused, suspended, or 
granted conditionally where the debtor has made 
an ante-nuptial settlement which the court thinks 
was made in order to defeat or delay his creditors ; 
or was unjustifiable, having regard to the state of 
his affairs when it was made 

(e) Effect of Order of Discharge. As already 
hinted, discharge of the bankiupt does not release 
him from all debts Thus, it does not release him 
from debts due on a recognisance, Ciown debts, or 
debts due on bail bonds He cannot be discharged 
fioni such excepted debts unless the Ireasury 
certify their consent in writing Discharge does 
not release the bankrupt from any debt or liability 
incurred by means of any fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust to which he was a jiarty ; otheiwise 
it releases the bankrupt from all debt, provable in 
bankruptcy, and is conclusive evidence of the bank¬ 
ruptcy and of the validity of the proceedings 
therein ; and m any pioceeding instituted against a 
discharged bankiupt in respect of any debt from 
which he is released, he may plead that the cause of 
action occurred before his discharge 

As the order releases the bankrupt from all 
provable debts, it follows that a creditor who does, 
not take the trouble to prove loses his remedy. 
The discharge releases all English debts in any part 
of the world 

Discharge, however, does not release any person 
who, at the date of the receiving order, was a 
partner or co-trustee with the bankrupt or was. 
jointly bound, or had made any joint contract with 
him, or any person who was surety or m the nature 
of a surety for him. 

A promise by a discharged bankrupt to pay a 
debt from which his discharge has released him is 
a mere nudum pactum, and will not support an 
action unless there is new and valuable considera¬ 
tion. An order for appropriation of pay or salary 
(see Property Divisible amongst Creditors) is 
put an end to by an order of discharge, unless 
expressly continued. The discharge does not 
exempt the debtor from being proceeded against 
for any .criminal offence, nor does it release him 
from a money penalty for some offence of a criminal 
nature. An order of discharge does not release a 
bankrupt from any liability under a judgment 
against him in an action for seduction, or under an 
affiliation order, or as a co-respondent in a matri¬ 
monial cause, except as the court may order. A 
discharged bankrupt must give such assistance as 
the trustee may require in the realisation and dis¬ 
tribution of the property vested in the trustee; 
and if he refuses to do so, he is guilty of a oantempt 
of court. The court may also, if it thinks fit, revoke 
his discharge, but without prejudice to the validity 
of any sale, disposition, or payment duly made or 
thing duly done subsequent to the discharge, but 
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beiore its revocation. (See Undischarged 
Bankrupt.) 

DISCHARGE OF BILL. —So long as a bill of 
exchange remains in existence and is valid, there 
are certain rights of action upon it. But as soon 
as these rights have been extinguished, the bill is 
said to be discharged. It has ceased, in fact, to be 
a negotiable instrument, and even a holder in due 
course (q v.) has no right of action upon it. But it 
does not follow that a holder is without any remedy 
at all. Perhaps he may be entitled to sue inde¬ 
pendently of the instrument. The great value of 
being in possession of a bill of exchange, so long as 
it is valid and good, cannot be overestimated from 
the point of bringing an action at law. But no 
action can arise if the bill is discharged. A dis¬ 
charge puts an end to the value of the document 
as far as an action upon if is concerned There may 
still be a right of action on the consideration, but 
even this is lost in certain meumstances It is 
most important, therefore, to know when a bill is 
discharged, so as to be quite ceitain whether there 
is or is not any action lemaining upon it 

The most obvious and geneial method of dis¬ 
charging or extinguishing the light of action upon 
a bill is payment by the acceptoi according to the 
tenor of the instiument 

" A bill is chschaigcd by payment in due coui sc 
by or on behalf of the drawee or acceptor." 
(Sect 59, s s 1 ) 

" Payment in due course " is defined as payment 
made at or after the maturity of the bill to the 
holder m good faith and without notice that his 
title to the bill is defective. These various points 
require particular attention. If the acceptor pays 
at or after maturity, the bill is discharged, and no 
action can then be brought upon it In considering 
the date of maturity of a bill, the whole of the last 
day for payment must be included But if the pay¬ 
ment is made before maturity the acceptor can 
rc-issue the bill, since it is not discharged And 
this re-issue may take place over and over again 
before the maturity of the bill, if there is a fiesh 
consideration for each issue. When such a bill is 
ic-issued, a holder in due course has a right of 
action against all the parties to it. just as in the 
case of a first l^sue, but any discharges by pre¬ 
mature payment are valid as between the various 
parties themselves. For example, A accepts a bill 
which is negotiated through several parties, and 
which eventually gets into the hands of B B 
indorses it for value to A before matunly. A 
immediately negotiates it by indorsing it for value 
to C. At maturity, C can sue all the parties to the 
bill. Again, if a bill which is indorsed in blank is 
paid by the acceptor before it is due, and the 
acceptor afterwards loses it before maturity, a 
holder in due course can recover on the bill, having 
his right of action against all patties to the bill, 
including the acceptor. 

It is a matter cl the utmost importance to ,i . 
acceptor who pays a bill befoic maturity to , t 
it into his possession and to destroy it at om e, 
unless he re-issues it. If he fails to do so, he is 
in exactly the same position as if the bill had been 
paid before maturity and lost. 

These remarks as to premature payment can only 
apply to tills which are payable at a determinable 
future time. They have no reference to those which 
are payable on demand, since such bills cannot be 
prematurely paid, being due the moment they arc 
piesented. If, then, an acceptor pays a bill payable 
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on demand and takes it, he cannot re-issue it at all. 
I? he does so, it is valueless even in the hands of a 
holder for value. No person, therefore, should take 
a bill payable on demand from the acceptor, in the 
first instance, if the bill bears the indorsement of 
the payee or of any other person. It is quite clear 
that whete the acceptor of a bill is, or becomes, the 
holder of it at or after its maturity in his own right 
the bill is discharged. 

The payment must be made to the person who is 
the holder or to some person duly authorised by 
him, in order to operate as a discharge If there 
is any doubt on the part of the acceptor as to the 
identity of the holder, an indemnity should be asked 
for, though it need not be given. Theie can be no 
doubt that possession is pritnd facie evidence of the 
identity of the holder, at least in the United King¬ 
dom ; and that where a holder does present a bill 
for payment to the acceptor, the latter must pay 
or lefuse payment at his own peril. If it tuins out 
eventually that he lias paid the wrong person,.he 
may be called upon to pay a second time; if he 
refuses to pay, he runs the usk of an action being 
biought against him. But where it can be shown 
that the payment has been made by the acceptor 
in good faith, and without any notice ot defect of 
title, the payment is valid and the bill is discharged. 

Payment will not operate as a discharge of a bill 
unless it is made by or on behalf of the acceptor, 
and made at or after maturity. Pay*.cut by the 
diawer or by an indorser does not, except in the 
case of an accommodation bill, where the drawer or 
the indorser is the person .accommodated, act as a 
dischaigc. It is necessary, however, to examine the 
position of the parties in different cases Wheie a 
bill is diawn payable to, or to the order of, a third 
party, and the drawei himself pays the holder, 
although the bill is not discharged, the diawer can¬ 
not re-issue it. His only remedy is against the 
acceptor who has not met it when presented to him 
for payment. If the bill is payable to the drawer’s 
Older and after being dishonoured is paid by the 
drawer, the drawer, in addition to his remedy *by 
action against the acceptor, may also strike out his 
own and all subsequent indorsements and again 
negotiate the bill It is not advisable, however, for 
persons to take such a bill unless there aie special 
circumstances for so doing. An indorser who pays 
the holder and takes the bill, a process which is 
known as " retiring the bill," is in the same position 
as the diawer to whom or to whose order a bill is 
made payable, lie may sue the acceptor or any 
antecedent parties, or he may, if he thinks fit, 
strike out Ins own and subsequent indorsements, 
and once more negotiate the bill. 

If the whole of the amount of a bill is not paid in 
due course by the acceptor, but a part only, the 
right of the holder is reduced by the amount paid, 
and he may sue for the balance. In the case of part 
payment by the drawer or the indorser, where the 
bill is letained by the holder—for a holder is not 
bound to give up his document until he has been 
aid in full—the holder may still pursue his remedies 
y action ; but if he i ivers the amount from the 
acceptor, he is a trustee as to the balance beyond 
what is due to himself on the,bill, and he is bound 
to hand over that balance to the drawer or the 
indorser who has made the part payment. 

It is not always possible for a person foho has paid 
a bill by mistake to recover the money from the 
person to whom he has paid it, and who cannot give 
a discharge for the bill owing to forerery, alteration. 
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or cancellation; but there appear to be two 
rules which may be regarded as summing up the 
law upon this subject. The first is that the person 
who pays a bill which has been forged, altered, or 
cancelled may reclaim the money if he has been 
deceived through the negligence of any party who 
ought to have exercised care with regard to him. 
andnf he himself has not been guilty of any negli¬ 
gence. The second is that money similarly paid 
(an be recovered from the payee if the latter was 
not acting throughout in good faith. 

The handing over of a bill wht< h has been met 
is a sufficient discharge of the instrument But if 
a receipt is written upon it, a Id. stamp is now 
necessary, since the passing of the Finance Act, 1895. 

When the holder of a bill at or after its maturity 
absolutely and unconditionally renounces his rights 
against the acceptor, the bill is discharged, that is, 
there is no longer any right of action upon it. But 
the renuno’alion must be in writing, unless the bill 
is delivered up to the acceptor The absolute and 
unconditional denunciation must be made to the 
acceptor at or after maturity. There cannot after¬ 
wards be a holder in due course. If it is made 
before maturity and the bill again gets into circula¬ 
tion, the rights of a holder in due course who has 
had no notice of the renunciation are in no way 
altected A holder may renounce his particular 
lights against any other party to the bill, other 
than the avieptor, before, at, or after its maturity. 
This must also be made in writing, but no renuncia¬ 
tion of this kind discharges the bill. All rights are 
preserved against the other parties. Thus, the 
holder of a bill before maturity writes to the first 
indorser saying that he renounces all tights in the 
bill against him. The whole of the indorsers are 
discharged. But the drawer and the acceptor still 
remain liable If the bill is aftorwards negotiated 
to a holder in due course no renunciation is of 
any value. The holder in due course who has taken 
the bill without any notice of renunciation has his 
rights against all the parties as though nothing has 
happened It appears that a bill is discharged if it 
is delivered at or after maturity to the executors or 
administrators of a deceased acceptor, but this is 
not so if the bill is delivered to the devisee of the 
acceptor. It is very uncommon to find cases of 
renunciation in practice. It would always be advis¬ 
able where there is a renunciation that a note or 
memorandum of it should be indotsed upon the bill. 
Such a note would serve as notice to any person to 
whom the bill was afterwards negotiated. 

Another method of discharging a bill is by cancel¬ 
lation on the part of the holder or his agent, the 
cancellation being intentionally made and apparent 
on the face of the bill. And just as a holder may 
renounce his rights against any particular indorser, 
as was shown in the last paragraph, so he may dis¬ 
charge any indorser by intentionally cancelling that 
indorser’s signature ; and where an indorser is dis¬ 
charged, all subsequent indorsers, who might have 
had a right of recourse against him, arc discharged. 
In the words of the Act— 

“ Where a bill is intentionally cancelled by the 
holder or his agent, and the cancellation is 
apparent thereon, ihe bill is discharged. In like 
manner any party liable on a bill may be dis¬ 
charged by the intentional cancellation of his 
signature By the holder or his agent. In such case 
any indorser who would have had a right of 
recourse against the party whose signature is 
cancelled is also discharged " (Sec. 63). 


Thus, the holder of a bill intentionally strikes out 
the acceptor's signature. The bill is discharged, 
and no one can maintain an action upon it. But if 
the cancellation is not apparent upon the face of 
the bill, and the holder afterwards negotiates it to 
a holder in due course, such holder in due course 
is not prejudiced by the cancellation arvd can sue 
the acceptor. Where a Cancellation is made 
unintentionally, or undev a mistake, or without the 
authority of the holder, such cancellation is entirely 
inoperative. But in any action upon a bill where 
the bill itself or any signature thereon appears to 
have been cancelled, 

" The burden of proof lies on the party who 
alleges that the cancellation was made uninten¬ 
tionally, or under a mistake, or without authority" 
(Sec. 63, s.s. 3). 

In such a case the holder ought at once to mark 
the bill or the cancelled signature u cancelled by 
mistake,” and add his signature or his initials. 

A bill is avoided, that is, no action can be main¬ 
tained upon it, when there has been a material 
alteration made without the assent of all parties, 
except as against the party who has made, 
authorised, or assented to the alteration and all 
subsequent indorsers. (See Ai.teha i ion of Bills 
and Cheques) 

Very few words are necessary as to the discharge 
of a cheque. So long as it remains in circulation, 
aq action may be maintained upon it, subject to 
various defences; but when it has been paid by 
the banker upon whom it is drawn, the common 
practice is for the banker to cancel the signature 
and then the cheque is discharged. 

DISCHARGING CARGO.— In all maritime trans¬ 
actions expedition is of the utmost importance, for 
even by a short delay the season or object of a 
voyage may be lost?: Where the time is expressly 
ascertained and limited by the terms of the contract, 
the merchant will be liable to an action for damages 
if the thing is not clone within the time, although this 
may not be attributable to any fault or omission 
on his part, for he has engaged that it shall be 
done. If the merchant is the author of the delay 
by which expenses are afterwards occasioned, those 
expenses will fall on him. Difficult questions may 
sometimes arise as to the circumstances which 
ought to be taken into consideration in determining 
what tune is reasonable for dischatging cargo. The 
question whether the time was reasonable or un¬ 
reasonable ought to be judged with reference to 
the means and facilities available at the port, and 
to the regulations and course of business at the 
port. An agreement that a vessel shall deliver her 
cargo “ as fast as the custom of the port will allow," 
if there is no custom, means that the vessel shall be 
discharged with reasonable dispatch. Although a 
charterer may contract to load or discharge a ship 
in a given time, it does not follow that the ship¬ 
owner can, in all such cases, enforce that contract 
against the consignee or the person who receives 
the cargo, so as to recover demurrage or damages 
for detention, even when that detention has been 
incurred at the port of discharge. The port of dis¬ 
charge is generally a place of wide extent, some 

f arts of which only are suitable for the discharge, 
n determining the place and mode of discharging, 
the shipowner must conform to the regulations and 
the ordinary practices of the place. Where there 
are several places in the port at which the cargo 
may properly be discharged, the option, in the case 
of a general ship, lies with the shipowner, unless 
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the matter is controlled by a usage of the port; 
but where the ship is under charter, it has been 
held that the shipowner must obey the directions 
of the charterer, or of the assignees of the cargo, 
as to which discharging place to go to. The manner 
of discharging is also, in the absence of special 
terms, to be determined by refeiencc to the regula¬ 
tions and practices of*the port of discharge. These 
will show whether the goods should be disc barged 
in the open water, or at a wharf, or in dock ; and 
whether on to the wharf or quay, or into a hulk or 
lighters alongside the ship As a general rule, it is 
the duty of the consignee of the goods or the 
charterer to remove the goods fiom the ship's side, 
and to supply for that purpose a proper number of 
men and suitable appliances ordinarily used at the 
port, having legard to the manner in which the ship 
is to be discharged. The shipowner must supply 
the necessary men and appliances foi getting the 
goods out of the holds, and delivering them upon the 
cleck, or at the ship’s side. The shipowner must soi t 
the goods so as to give delivery to the several con¬ 
signees , but where goods have been shipped in 
bulk, as one paicel, the consignee cannot tequire 
the shipowner to separate them. As a general rule, 
the shipowner dischatges Ins duty when he makes 
delivery at the ship’s side, or, at most, on the quay. 
In the absence of a special agreement, the mastet 
is under no obligation to notify the airival of the 
ship to the eonsignecs of the cargo ; they are bound 
to watch for it. Wheie the consignee fails to claim 
the goods, the master may land and waiehouse 
them, and the consignee will be liable foi any 
expenses incurred through his neglect to claim 
thefo 

DISCLAIMER OF ONEROUS PROPERTY.— (a) 
Generally. A tiustce in bankiuptcy is not bound 
to take ovci all the heavy responsibilities whit h the 
performance of the bankrupt's contracts, partially 
performed at the date of the bankruptcy, might 
impose upon him The law allows the trustee in 
Certain cases to "disclaim'' eontiacts which he 
considers are onerous. Full particulais of the right 
A disclaimer arc set out in section 54 of the 
bankruptcy Act, 1914 

The intention of the legislature is, however, while 
providing for the relief of the trustee from onerous 
obligations, to do so with as little disturbance as 
may be ot the lights and liabilities of third peisons 
by reason of the disclaimer. The Bankruptcy Art 
provides that where ajiy part of the property of the 
bankrupt consists pf land, is burdened with oneious 
covenants, or shares or stock m companies, <>i 
unprofitable contracts, or of any othc«; 4 pioperty 
that is unsaleable, or not readily saleable, by i eason 
of its binding the possessor to the perfonnam e of 
any onerous act, or to the payment of money, the 
trustee, although he has endeavoured to sell or lias 
taken possession of, or has excicised acts of owner¬ 
ship in relation thereto, may, subject to certain 
formalities, at any time within twelve months i 
his appointment as trustee, disclaim the prop*. !y. 
Where any si" ill property does not conic to tne 
knowledge of the trustee within one month alter 
his appointment, he may disclaim at am time 
within twelve months after he has first become 
aware of it The disclaimer must be in writing 
signed hy the trustee. A written disclaimer signed 
by the trustee's solicitor is invalid. The disclaims 
is inoperative until it has been filed. It puts an end 
to the rights, interests, and liabilities of the bank¬ 
rupt in respect of the property disclaimed, and 


discharges the trustee from all personal liability in 
respect of such property. Except so far as is neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of releasing the bankrupt, his 
property, and the trustee from liability, it does not 
affect the rights and liabilities of any other person. 
The trustee may disclaim freehold property if it is 
burdened with onerous covenants, and he may also 
disclaim shai es. • 

( b ) Disclaimer of Leaseholds. A tiustce cannot 
disclaim a lease without the leave of the court, 
except as prescribed by general rules. The court 
may, before gianting leave, requite notice to be 
given to persons interested, and impose teims as 
a condition of granting leave, and make onlcrs with 
respect to fixtuies, tenant's improvements, and 
other matters arising out of the tenancy. It will be 
seen ftom this that in the case of leaseholds there 
may be: (1) disclaimer without leave, and (2) 
disclaimer with leave. 

(1) Disclaimer without Leave Leave 4o disclaim 
is unnecessary (a) where the bankrupt has not sub¬ 
let anv pait of the premises or moit&agcd the lease, 
and (x) the rent icscr\ed and ical value* of the 
propei ty leased are less than / 20 per annum, or 
(tt) the estate is the subject ot a summary adminis- 
tiation (see Small Bankkuficiis), oi (m) the 
trustee serves the lessor with notice of his inten¬ 
tion to disclaim, and the lessor does not, within 
seven days, gue notice to the tiustce requiting the 
matter to be brought bcfoie the court , (b) where 
the banki upt has sub-let the premises or mortgaged 
the lease, and the trustee serves the lessor and the 
sub-lessee or the moitgagees with notice of his * 
intention to disclaim, and none of them, within 
fourteen days icqmres the matter to be brought 
before the court Where a lease may be disclaimed 
without leave, the court cannot ordei compensation 
to the landlord. 

(2) Disclaimer with Leave In other cases, leave 
must be obtained, and a paid tenancy, such as a 
tenancy from year to year, can only be disclaimed 
by leave. A lease may be disclaimed, although the 
term has expned by effluxion of time or by for¬ 
feiture The court has power to impose terms upon 
a trustee who seeks to disclaim, and in determining 
what the tiustee ought to pay, regard must be had 
to the question whether the occupation lias either 
in fact produced a benefit to the bankrupt's estate, 
or was contemplated as likely to produce a 
benefit. 

Questions as to disclaimer frequently anse in 
connection with" landlord and tenant If the 
bankrupt is a lessee, the trustee can fice himself from 
all liability by disclaimer within the twelve months. 
The lease is pul an end to by the disclaimer ; but 
if there is a sub-lessee in possession, he cannot be 
ejected on disclaimer by the trustee of the lessee. 
The landlord may, however, distrain for the rent in 
arrear. if the bankrupt is assignee of the lease, and 
the lease is disclaimed, the lights ol the landlord 
and the lessee are unalloc ted by the disclaimer. 

(c) Loss of Right to Disclaim. A trustee loses his 
right to disclaim if an application in writing has 
becfti made to the tie •*<; by any person interested 
in the piopeity requiting him to decide whether he 
will disclaim or not, and he; ha£ for twenty-eight 
days after the application, or such extended period 
as may be allowed by the court, declined or neglected 
to give notice whether he disclaims eft" not In the 
case of a contract, if the trustee, after application, 
does not disclaim the contract, he will be deemed 
to adopt it Failure to decide within this period 
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may rentier the trustee personally liable for the 
payment of rent and costs, if he desire to disclaim. 

(d) Rescission o! Onerous Contract. The court 
may make an older rescinding bankiupt's contract 
on such let ms as to payment by or to either party 
of damages im the non-performance of the contract, 
or otherwise as may seem equitable, and damages 
payable under the Older to any person may be 
proved bv him as a debt under the bankruptcy. 

(e) Vesting Orders. The court may vest dis¬ 
claimed ptoperty m any person entitled thereto, 
or in any person to whom it may seem just that 
the same should be delivered by way of compensa¬ 
tion for liability incurred owing to disclaimer, or 
to a trustee for him, and on such terms as the court 
thinks lit. On a vesting order being made, the 
propel ty vests without any conveyance or assign¬ 
ment for the purpose. The court has power to make 
a vesting order, not merely of the interest which 
the pei soi* making the application had in the dis¬ 
claimed property before the bankruptcy, but if 
necessary it mhy make an order for tne vesting in 
him by way of compensation of something to which 
he was not previously entitled Where property 
disclaimed is leasehold, the court cannot make a 
vesting order in favour of an under-lessee or mort¬ 
gagee by demise unless such person becomes sub¬ 
ject to the liabilities and obligations of the bank¬ 
rupt at the date when the bankruptcy petition was 
filed. IfVtere be no person claiming under the 
bankrupt who is willing to accept such terms, the 
court has power to vest the bankrupt’s estate and 
interest m the pioperty of any person, freed and 
discharged from all estate incumbrances and interest 
created by the bankrupt. A mortgagee or sub-lessee 
from a bankrupt lessee can, as a rule, only obtain a 
vesting order upon the terms and conditions above 
mentioned. The persons most likely to seek for 
vesting orders are sub-lessees and mortgagees. It 
is competent for the landlord of a bankrupt lessee 
to apply for an order vesting the property in the 
mortgagee, subject to the liabilities of the original 
lease. When a mortgagee docs not appear on a 
debtor's application, the court will exclude lnm 
from all interest in and security on the property, 
unless he shall soon declare Ins option to taking a 
vesting order. A pci son claiming an interest in the 
property must, on request of the official receiver or 
trustee, furnish a statement of lus interest. 

(/) Persons Injured by Disclaimer. A person 
injured by a disclaimer is deemed to be a creditor 
of the bankrupt to the extent of the injury and 
may prove for that injury as for a debt under the 
bankruptcy 

Where a bankrupt was a lessee for a term of years 
at £500 a year, and the trustee disclaimed, the land¬ 
lord showed that he was unable to let his premises 
at so high a lent. It was held that he was entitled 
to prove in the bankruptcy for the difference 
between the present value and £500 a year for the 
remainder of the term. Again, if the trustee dis¬ 
claim shares partly paid up, the company may 
prove for the whole of the unpaid calls, less any 
value which may be attached to the shares. * 
DISCONTINUANCE. —The technical term for 
abandoning an action at law Both the plaintiff 
and the defendant can put an end to their action if 
they choose to do so, but except in the case of* a 
lamtiff’s giving notice in writing before the defence 
as been delivered that he intends td abandon lus 
action, discontinuance is impossible without the 
leave of the court, and this leave will only be 
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granted upon special terms. (See Abandonment 
of Action.) • 

DISCOUNT. —An allowance from the quoted price 
of goods, made usually by a percentage on the price, 
and may be tiade discount or cash discount. Trade 
discount is an allowance made from the usual 
invoice price, and is usually at a high rate per cent., 
ranging from 74 per cent, to ^5 per cent. It depends 
upon three things— 

(а) The usual custom of the trade as to the 
discount allowed ; 

(б) The length of time to elapse before the debt 
becomes due; 

( c ) The market rate of interest. 

Cash discount is an allowance made for the pay¬ 
ment of accounts within stated periods, and is 
usually at a small rate per cent., ranging from 
11 per cent, to 6 per cent. It is deducted from the 
statement on settlement of the account, and is 
looked upon as being earned by the cash in contra¬ 
distinction to the earnings arising from trading. 
In some businesses, cash discount is computed in 
clays, and is allowed at a ceitain rate per cent, for 
the number of days intervening between the date 
on which settlement is made and that on which 
the account becomes due for net terms. 

True discount, although bearing the name, is not 
in reality discount, but is the amount representing 
interest from any given date to the due date of a 
debt calculated on its true present worth, the true 
present worth being the amount which, with 
interest, will amount to the same amount as the 
debt by its due date. In business transactions, 
however, true discount is never met with, but 
the calculation is invariably made, especially irom 
a banker's point of view, as though the allowance 
to be made was interest upon the sum payable. 
Thus, if discount is allowed for twelve months at 
the rate of 5 per cent upon a debt of £1,000, the 
sum of £50 is deducted and the debt is paid by 
handing over the sum of £950. This is what is 
known as banker's discount. This is not, howevcf, 
an accurate calculation of discount. The problem 
that should be really presented is this : What is the 
sum of money which will, at the given rate of 
interest, amount at the end of the given period to 
the value of the deferred payment ? The method 
of determining this is to take the sum of £1, and to 
find the amount of it for the given time, and*then 
to divide the given sum by that amount. The 
quotient will give the correct answer. Thus, sup¬ 
pose it is icquired to find the tru^ discount of £1,QQ0 
to be paid twelve months hence, at the rate ot 
5 per cept. The amount of £\ is £1*05. Divide 
£1,000 by £1 05, and the quotient is £952 7s. 7i|d. 
The true discount is, therefore, £47 12s. 4fd., and 
not £50 as in banker's discount. Similarly, the true 
discount on £500 at 5 per cent, is £4 15s 2$d., and 
not £5 as it would be if calculated on the basis of 
banker's discount. 

It is obvious, therefore, that when a tradesman, 
who calculates upon this basis, allows £5 upon a 
debt of £100, he is giving a discount of more than 
5 per cent. The creditor is the gainer ; and so, 
when a banker discounts a bill of £100 and pays 
the holder £95 for it, the banker will, at the 
maturity of the bill, when he receives £100 for it, 
obtain more than 5 per cent, for the money he has 
advanced. In point of fact, he will obtain £5 for 
an advance of £95, and his gain will be 5^ per cent. 

The rate of discount varies according to the 
demand for money, and in the case of bills ol 
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* * , 
exchange, the rate is dependent upon the Bank of bill, and the banker will not then be called upon 

England Rate, the length of time before the bill to provide one single penny in actual coin ; and 

matures, and the quality of the bill. If there is the gam is the same when the various tiansactions 

any doubt as to the payment of the bill at maturity, in connection with bills take place through the 

i c., if there is any doubt as to the financial stability medium of the Cleaung House when the 

of the debtor, the risk is taken into account by various bankers concerned are members of it. 

charging a higher rate than in the case of a bill In discounting bills of exchange, the calculation 
which may be regarded as certain to be paid when is not based upon the ptinciple of true discount, 

it falls due but the seller is charged interest at the discount 

In certain trades an allowance is made, called a rate upon the face value of the bill. (See Discount.) 
trade discount, according to the particular class of It follows, therefore, that discount is more profit- 
the trade or the goods, and altogether inespective able than interest, and the profit lapidly increases 

, of any time of payment. The rale of discount with the advance of the rate of discount. Thus, 

varies with the extent of the trade which is done suppose a money lender advances a loan at 25 per 

by a particular customer. By tlus method a trader cent, interest. For each £100 advanced he would, 

is enabled to issue a circular containing what are at the end of the year, receive £125 ; but suppose 

known as “ list prices,” which are applicable to all ho discounts a bill for £100 at the same rate. The 

buyers, and an adjustment in prices is made after advance would be £ 75 , and in return he would 

purchases have been eilccted. When it becomes receive £25 as interest for the £75, i.e., 33$ per cent, 

necessary for a debt to bo proved in bankruptcy The following table shows the different# in piofit 

(q.v.), or in the wmdmg-up of a company ( qv.), per cent, in trading by way oh interest as.id 

a creditor is bound to deduct all usual trade dis- discount_ 

counts, but lie is not compelled to allow more than 
5 per cent, on the net amount of lus claim, which 
he may have agieed to allow for cash payment. 

The term '* discount ” is very frequently applied 
to denote the depreciation m value of any invest¬ 
ment. Thus, where the shares of a company which 
are issued at £1 each have decreased in market 
value to 15s , the shaies arc said to be at a discount 
of 25 per cent Conversely, if the market value of 
shaies is higher than their nominal value, they are 
said to be at a premium. 

DISCOUNT, AT A. —When the mailed value of 
■bonclf>, stocks, or shares is below the nominal or 
face value of the same, they arc* said to be at a 
■discount, or " below pai ” (See Par ) 

DISCOUNTING A DILL.— When the holder of a 
bill of exchange is desnous of obtaining money for 
it instead of waiting until the-duo date of payment It Is necessary to distinguish the discounting of a 
arrives, he disposes of the same at a price which is bill from the pledge or the deposit of a bill as a 
less than its face value, and parts with all propcity security. A discounter, such as a banker, is a holder 
in the same for a present consideration In point for full value, and he is entitled, upon the matunty 
■f fact, he sells the bill. The price that is obtain- of the instrument, to recover the amount of the 

abu*. for a bill is dependent upon certain special same from any of the parties to the bill, m the 

ciKumstances, such as the state of the money absence of any such defences as forgery, fraud, etc. ; 
market, the Bank of England Rate, the length of but the pledgee is not so fortunately placed. If he 
time the bill has to run, and, more particularly, sues a third paity, he sues as tiustce for the pledgor, 
the commercial standing of the persons who are us icgards the difference between the amount he 
parties to the bill, the drawer, the acceptor, and lets advanced and the amount of the bill. I/, there- 
the indorsers fore, the pledgor could have stoed upon the bill, the 

It is in connection with bills of exchange that the pledgee is able to'iecover the whole; but if the 

word " discount ” i<? most familiarly used, and tin* title of the pledgor is in any way defective, the 

operation of discounting bills is one of the most pledgee cannot recover more than the amount of 

common and important functions of ordinary banks his advance, and only then if he has taken tlm bill 

Bills arc, in fact, the stock-in-trade of banks, and without notice of the defect in the title ox the 

they are bought and sold with the same regulauty pledgor. 

•as are the goods of the ordinary trader. If there is DISCOVERY. —This .is the namo given to a 

-a large supply of good bills, they are the most certain part of the interlocutory proceedings (q.v.) 

eligible of all"banking investments, because then in the conduct oi a civil action at l^w. By means 

dates of maturity are fixed, and it is known almo of it each party may compel his opponent to 

to a certainty when*the money which is advance declare upon affidavit what documents arc in his 

together with the interest due, will be repaid. The possession which relate to the subject-matter of 

banker who discounts a bill charges lus profit at tl. * the litigation Its obj<* *s to 1 educe the question 

time when he makes the advance, and he is, < on- or questions m dispute to the narrowest limits by 

sequently, the gainer whether the customer draws compelling a full disclosure of ttto documentary 

out the money or not. It may also happen that the evidence upon which each party relies, and thus 

various parties to a bill are all customeis of the pieventing smjuise and a protracted investigation 

same bank. If this is so, numerous transactions when the case comes on for trial. Under the name 

may take place by means of cheques, and there “ discovery ” is included the process by which 

will be nothing except a transfer of credits from interiogatones are applied, i.e., certain questions, 

one account to another during the currency of the p> viously allowed by the court, which must be 
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answered on oath and which may be used as 
evidence at the trial Discovery is only applicable 
in civil cases, never in criminal. It applies equally 
to proceedings in the High Court and the county 
court. 

DISCRETIONARY ORDER—This is an order 
which is sent by a person who is speculating upon 
the Stock Exchange to his broker, accompanied by 
the usual amount of cover, authorising the broker 
to purchase a certain amount of stock or shares, 
but leaving to the broker absolute discretion as to 
the stock or shares to be purchased. 

DISEMBARKMENT.— The act of landing goods 
which have been consigned by ship from one port 
to another. 

DISHONOUR OF BILL OF EXCHANGE.—A bill 
of exchange is said to be dishonoui cd when there is 
a refusal on the pait of tho- drawee to accept the 
same, or when, aftei the bill has been accepted, 
the acceptor refuses to pay the amount of the bill 
or the due date of payment. When a bill is dis¬ 
honoured by’non-acceptance, the holder ( qv) has 
an immediate right of recourse against the drawer 
and any of the indoisers, and when the bill is dis¬ 
honoui ed by non-payment there is a similar right 
ogainst the acceptor as well as against all the other 
paities. In addition, a bill is further dishonoured 
by non-payment when presentment is excused, and 
the bill is overdue and unpaid. 

Notice*^ Dishonour. But before he can avail 
hnnself of these drastic remedies, the holder must 
strictly comply with all the requisite rules. First 
of all, he must give notice of dishonour. This 
is the formal notice that the bill has been refused 
acceptance or payment. As will be pointed out 
later, there are various cases in which notice of 
dishonour is excused. But it is not to be imagined 
that any reliance can be placed upon the fact 
that the drawer or the indorser of the bill is fully 
aware of the fact of dishonour. In order to 
hold any of such persons liable, notice of dis¬ 
honour must be given to each of them. The drawer 
or any indorser to whom notice is not given is dis¬ 
charged from all liability, both upon the bill and 
upon the consideration for it. A very slight con¬ 
templation will make the reason for this strictness 
apparent. The pet son who is a party to a bill is 
aware of the fact that he may be called upon at a 
certain time to meet the same It is presumed that 
he put^aside funds in order to liquidate his liability. 
It would be unjust that he should be compelled to 
lock his money up indefinitely The law, then, 
allows him to assume that if the due date of 
payment passes by, and if he has received no 
information that the bill has been dishonoured, the 
bill has been met in the ordinary course, and his 
liability is at an end 

These statements must be \aken subject to 
Section 48 of the Act of 1882, which provides— 

" (1) Wlyre a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance, and notice of dishonour is not given, 
the rights of a holder in due course, subsequent 
to the omission, shall not be prejudiced by the 
omission*. 

" (2) Where a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance alid $ue notice of dishonour is given, 
it shall not be pccessaiy to give notice of a 
subsequent dishonour by non-payment unless the 
bill shall in the meantime have been accepted." 
These two statements may be illustrated as follows : 
A bill is drawn and indorsed by several parties. 
The last transferee presents it for acceptance to the 
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drawee. Acceptance is refused. The holder should 
at once give notice of dishonour, and as far as he fe 
concerned the failure to do so is fatal to his rights. 
But if instead of giving the notice he transfers the 
bill to a holder in due course [qv.), such holder is 
not prejudiced, by the failure of his transferor to 
give the notice, but he may do so himself if, upon 
his presenting the bill to the drawee, it is again 
refused acceptance, and the parties to it arc liable. 
In the second case a similar bill is presented for 
acceptance by the holder and acceptance is refused. 
Notice of dishonour is given to charge the parties. 
Before any action is brought the drawee accepts 
when the bill is again presented to him. Notice of 
dishonour by non-payment must be given if 
payment is refused in due course, although there 
had been the previous notice of dishonour for 
non-acceptance 

Rules as to Notice of Dishonour. The following 
fifteen rules aie laid down by Section 49 of the Act, 
in accordance with which notice of dishonour must 
be given— 

“ (1) The notice must be given by or on behalf 
of the holder, or by or on behalf of an indorser 
who, at the time of giving it, is himself liable on 
the bill: 

" (2) Notice of dishonour may be given by an 
agent either in his own name, or in the name of 
any paity entitled to give notice, whether that 
party is lus principal or not: 

“ (3) Where the notice is given by or on behalf 
of the holder, it enures for the benefit of all sub¬ 
sequent holders and all prior indorsers who have 
a light of recourse against the paity to whom it 
is given: 

“ (4) Wheic notice is given by or on behalf of 
an indorser entitled to give notice as hereinbefore 
provided, it enures for the benefit of the holder 
and all indorsers subsequent to the party to whom 
notice is given : 

" (5) The notice may be given m writing or by 
personal communication, and may be given in 
any tarns which sufficiently identify the bill, and 
intimate that the bill has been dishonoured by 
non-acceptance or non-payment: 

“ (6) The return of a dishonoured bill to the 
drawer or an indorser is, in point of form, deemed 
a sufficient notice of dishonour : 

“ (7) A written notice need not be signed, and 
an insufficient written notice may be supple¬ 
mented and validated by verbal communication. 
A nus-description of the bill will not vitiate the 
notice unless the paity to whom the notice is 
given is, in fact, misled hereby : 

" (8) Where notice of dishonour is required to 
be given to any person, it may be given either to 
the party himself, or to his agent m that 
behalf: 

“ (9) Where the drawer or the indorser is dead, 
and the party giving notice knows it, the notice 
must be given to the personal representative, if 
there is one, with reasonable diligence: 

" (10) Where the drawer the indorser is 
bankrupt, notice may be given either to the party 
himself or to the trustee in bankruptcy : 

" (11) Where there are two or more drawers oi 
mdorsei s who- are not partners, notice must b( 
given to each of them, unless one of them has 
authority to receive such notice for the others: 

“ (12) The notice must be given within a reason¬ 
able time after the bill is dishonoured. In th< 
absence of special circumstances, notice will noi 
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be deemed to have been given within a reasonable 
• time unless— 

“ (a) Where the person giving and the person 
to receive notice reside in the same place, the 
notice is given or sent off in time to reach the 
latter on the day after the dishonour of the 
bill; 

“ ( b) Where the pei son giving and the person 
to receive notice reside in different places, the 
notice is sent off on the day after the dishonour 
of the bill, if there is a post at a convenient 
hour on that day, and if there is no such 
post on that day, then by the next post 
thereafter; 

" (13) Where a bill, when dishonoured, is in 
the hands of an agent, he may either himself give 
notice to the parties liable on the bill, or he may 
give notice to his principal. If he gives notice to 
his principal, he must do so within the same time 
as if he were the holder, and the principal upon 
receipt of such notice has himself the same time 
for giving notice as if the agent had been an 
independent holder: 

“ (14) Where a party to a bill receives due 
notice of dishonour, he has, after the receipt of 
such notice the same period of time for giving 
notice to antecedent parties that the holder has 
after the dishonour: 

“ (15) Where a notice of dishonour is duly 
addressed and posted, the sender is deemed to 
have given due notice of dishonour, notwith¬ 
standing any miscarnage by the Post Office " 
These rules, as laid down by the Act, may be made 
dealer by the following observations : It is a matter 
of importance to make as many persons as possible 
liable when a bill is dishonoured. The holder must 
select the persons to whom he wishes to give notice 
of dishonour. If he gives the notice to his trans¬ 
feror, the transferor is liable to him, though the 
transferor can, in turn, give notice to any previous 
party. But if the holder applies direct to the 
drawer, the notice of dishonour is good as though 
given by any of the prior indorsers So also if 
an indorser gives notice, his notice not only serves 
as a notice by the holder, but is also for the benefit 
of all indorsers prior to himself and subsequent to 
the party to whom the notice is given No special 
form of notice of dishonour is given in the Act, and 
so long as sufficient particulars are set out m the 
notice, it is improbable that any exception would be 
taken to the same on the ground of irregularity, 
provided it was not likely to mislead the recipient 
The following example will suffic e— 

115, North Street, Sheffield, 

March 15/, 19 

Take notice that a bill of exchange for ^200 
drawn by you (or indorsed by you) upon A. D , 

dated . and payable at .(addin rr. 

if addressed to indorser, and which bears ycu* 
indorsement) has fbeen dishonoured by non-acccf t- 
ance (or non-payment), and that you are had 
responsible thfrefor. 

Charles Dickinson. 

In the case of a foreign bill ( qv.), the words “ and 
protested " must be added, if the bill has been noted 
and protected. The great point to be aimed at is the 
identification of the bill, together with any words 
which make it clear that acceptance or payment 
has not been obtained. The return of a dishonoured 
bill is notice of dishonour, but no sensible person 


would ever think of parting with the best evidence 
of his claim. As in most cases connected with bills 
of exchange, whatever is to be done by any party 
may be effected by his duly authorised agent. 

Time lor Giving Notice. The rules as to time for 
giving notice are of the utmost importance, and it 
is very difficult to get over any delay or mistake in 
this respect. 

By Section 50 (s s. 1) of the Act— 

“ Delay in giving notice of dishonour is excused 
where the delay is caused by circumstances 
beyond the control of the party giving notice, 
and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or 
negligence. When the cause of delay ceases to 
operate, the notice must be given with reasonable 
diligence." 

This provision is made so that any person who 
receives notice of dishonour may have the same 
time allowed as any other prior person giving notice 
in which he himself may notify any other party do 
the bill in order to render him liable When there 
are many indorsers the time consumed would bo 
veiy considerable unless stiingent restrictions were 

! dated upon the giving of notice. Iheiefore, if a 
lolder delays to give notice of dishonour within the 
proper time, he discharges a pievious indorser, and 
the original notice being invalid, no subsequent 
notice can be good. 

Remote Parties. In dealing with bills c#Achange, 
tlieie is a difference between immediate parties and 
i c:nob* parties By immediate parties, those persons 
are indicated who are more immediately in contact 
with each other. Such are the drawer and the 
acceptor, an indorser and the next indorsee. All 
other paities are called remote. An illustration 
may serve to show how 1 emote parties must be 
dealt with in order to render them liable on a 
bill. Suppose a bill is drawn and afterwards 
negotiated, and the names of several indorsers 
appear on the document. The bill is chshonomed 
when presented by the holder, either by non- 
acceptance or by non-payment. The holder must 
give notice of dishonour to any person or per¬ 
sons whom he wishes to charge. If he knows the 
address of the drawer and of some, but not all, of 
the indorsers, he sTiould send notice to each of those 
that he knows. Then each indorser has the same 
time, after receiving notice which the holder had 
aftei dishonour, in which to give notice to any 
indorser he wishes to charge. If the nolle e is given 
in due time, each*party is liable, and the holder, 
upon proving that notice has been duly given, can 
sue any of the parties. But if there is any delay on 
the part of any of the parties in giving nolicf, the 
party who does not meive notice is exonerated 
from his liability, and so aic all previous indorsers, 
since they, in turn, cannot receive the notice in due 
time. The holder, therefore, cannot sue any party 
except those to whom the proper notice has been 
given. 

Notice by Post. As the post is generally made use 
of for the purpose of serving notices, it is essential 
that'there should ah be complete evidence 
forthcoming, if necessary, that the notice was duly 
posted. A copy of the notice should be preserved, 
and the person who actually posted the letter 
shcfuld be called* as a witness. It must also be 
piovt-d that the letter was not returned through the 
Dead Letter Office. 

Notice of Dishonour Dispensed With. The impor¬ 
tance of giving notice of dishonour cannot be 
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©vdr-estimated, and it is advisable where a bill 
is dishonoured that notice should be given in 
•every case, although it is provided by the Act that 
in some instances it may be dispensed with. These 
instances are as follows— 

" (a) When, after the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, notice cannot be given to or does not 
reach the drawer or indorser sought to be charged ; 

“ {b) By waiver express or implied. Notice of 
dishonour may be waived before the time of 
giving notice has aruvcd, or after the omission to 
give due notice; 

" ( c ) As regards the drawer in the following 
cases, viz — 

“ (1) Where the diawer and the drawee are 
the same person. 

" (2) Where the diawer is a fictitious person 
or a person not having capacity to contract. 

" (3) Where the drawer is the person to 
whorfi the bill is presented for payment. 

' “ (4) \yherc the drawee or acceptor is as 

between himself and the drawer under no 
obligation to accept or pay the bill. 

“ (5) Where the drawer has countermanded 
payment. 

“ (d) As regards an indorser in the following 
cases, viz — 

" (1) Where the drawee is a fictitious person 
or iwnerson not having capacity to contract, 
and me indorser was aware of the fact at the 
time lie indorsed the bill. 

“ (2) Wheie the indorser is the peison to 
whom the bill is presented for payment. 

“ (3) Where the bill was accepted or made 
for his accommodation.” 

It is quite clear that in law the acceptor of a bill is 
not entitled to any notice of dishonour when the 
bill is dishonouied by non-payment. The same 
lule applies to a person who has guaranteed pay¬ 
ment by the acceptor.' As to waiver of notice, 
when this is given in favour of a holder by the 
drawer, it applies also to all parties prior to the 
holder as well as to any subsequent holders But if 
the waiver is given by an indorser, this only affects 
the indorser and the parties subsequent to him, as 
far as the indorser is concerned Notice of dishonour 
must be given in due course to all prior indorsers. 
The party who waives notice of dishonour must be 
fully acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case in order to make the waiver of any value. 

In addition to giving notice, of dishonour, the 
holder of a dishonoured inland bill may, if he thinks 
fit, cause the bill to be noted and protested (See 
Noting a Bill, Protesting a Bill) 

DISPATCH MONEY. —This is a chartering term 
which is used to denote an allowance of so much 
cr day or so much per hour, sometimes granted 
y the owncis of a vessel to the charterer when the 
latter has loaded or unloaded a vessel before the 
stipulated lay davs (</v.) aie finished. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS OF BANKRUPT.— Bank¬ 
ruptcy subjects a man to very serious disabilities. 
While he is bankrupt no man can sit or vote in the 
House ol Lords or any committee thereof, nor can 
he be elected as % a peer of Scotland or of Ireland to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. Nor can a 
bankrupt be elected to or sit in the House, of 
Commons, or any committee thereof. He is also 
disqualified from being elected or appointed or 
acting as a justice of the peace, mayor, alderman, 
or councillor, or from taking any official part in the 
local government of the country. Disqualification 
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lasts for a period of five years from the date of the 
discharge. An undischarged bankrupt cannot be a 
member or chairman of a parish council, rural 
district council, or board of guardians, if he has 
within five years before his election, or since his 
election, been adjudged bankrupt or compounded 
with Ins creditors 

Disqualifications cease if and when adjudication 
of bankruptcy is annulled ; or if a certificate's 
granted with the discharge to the effect that the 
bankruptcy was caused by the bankrupt’s 
misfortune without any misconduct on his part. 

If a member of the House of Commons is adjudged 
bankrupt, and the disqualifications arising therefrom 
under the Act arc not removed within six months 
from the date of the order, the court shall, immedi¬ 
ately after the expiration of that time, certify the 
same to the Speaker, and thereupon the seat of the 
member becomes vacant. If a person is adjudged 
bankrupt whilst holding the office of mayor, aider- 
man, councillor, etc , his olhce is immediately 
vacated 

The disqualifications of a bankrupt as above 
stated ate those imposed by the Bankruptcy Acts 
of 1883 and 1890, and the Local Government Act, 
1894 These were in no way affected or altered 
by the Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 

DISSECTION. —This is a term which is met with 
in accounts, especially in those accounts dealing 
with depattmental trade, and it signifies the separa¬ 
tion of the accounts of sales and purchases, so as to 
show the workings of the various departments of 
the house. 

DISSEISE.— To deprive a freeholder of Ins 
seisin or possession of an estate. 

DISSElSIN. —The deprivation of a person of the 
seism or possession of an estate of freehold. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. — This 

phrase signifies the termination of a partnership, 
or the breaking up of a firm, caused by the 
voluntary retirement of one or more of the partners, 
or by the operation of law (See Partnership.) 

DISTILLERS. —The Spirits Act, 1880, consoli¬ 
dated and amended the law relative to the sale of 
spnits. No person may distil, rectify, or compound 
spirits, without a licence. The penalty for dis¬ 
obedience is /500, and the forfeit of all vessels and 
materials. Every person is deemed to be a distiller 
who makes or keeps wash prepared oi fit for dis¬ 
tillation. The distiller in England must not keep 
moic than two wash stills and two low wine stills 
on his premises at the same time, or one still of a 
capacity of less than 3,000 gallons. A distiller may 
keep a still of a capacity of 400 gallons and upwards 
upon obtaining a licence signed by three justices. 
The distillery must be situated within a quarter of 
a mile of a market town, but the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue may grant a licence for a dis¬ 
tillery beyond that limit. Lodgings must be pro¬ 
vided for the officers of excise who are placed in 
charge of the distillery. A distillery must not be 
within a quarter of a mile of the premises of a 
rectifier ; nor must a distillery be- connected with 
a brewery. 

Every distiller must keep a spirit store, which ha-, 
to be locked by the officer in charge of the dis¬ 
tillery. Heavy penalties are inflicted if the proper 
number of vessels is not kept, or is exceeded. 
Every still must have an opening to enable an 
officer to take gauges and samples. Every pipe 
used in the distillery must b^o fixed that it may 
be inspected for the whole otits length. Before a 
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distiller begins to distil spirits, he must make a 
correct list of every vessel he uses and where each 
"kept; that list must be delivered to the proper 
officer of excise. No materials must be used in dis- 
filiation except such as the Art prescribes, and the 
quality and strength of the materials must be 
tested by a saecharometer. The distiller cannot 
rmiovc sugar from the store for the manufacture 
orspirits until he informs the excise officer. The 
hours for brewing and distilling spmts are all fixed 
by the Act. When a brew is about to be made, the 
excise officer must be informed. The whole of the 
process of distillation must go on with the know¬ 
ledge of the excise officer from the beginning to the 
end of each brew. 

When the spirit has been made, it must be put 
into casks in the presence of the exi ise officer. 
Spirits must not be removed from the store in any 
quantity less than 9 gallons. The excise officer 
must keep account of the stock in store at all tunes. 
It 13 also the business of the cx< ise officer to make 
out. a return of the duty payable by the distiller 
upon all the spirit ho makes, and to receive pay- 
ment therefor. Spirits may only be bottled by the 
distiller after he has given notice to the excise 
officer If for home consumption,, the bottles must 
be imperial or reputed quarts or pints, and be 
packed in dozens of quarts or two dozens of pints 
Sweetening, colouring, or foitifying is pci nutted 
under statutory regulations No spirits may be sent 
out from a distiller's stores, ot from an exuse ware¬ 
house, without an exi ise permit. The minimum 
quantity permitted to be taken out is 9 gallons m 
a cask, or five dozen quait bottles, oi ten dozen 
. pints. Methylated spirits arc exempt from duty, 
and may only be manufactured from plain spirit 
of at least 50 per cent above proof, and from rum 
of at least 20 per cent, above proof. 

1 he duty to be paid on spirits is to be the amount 
actually chargeable at the date of the actual 
removal of the spirits from the store or warehouse 
(See Excise ) 

DISTRAIN. —(See Distress.) 

DISTRAINOR. —The person who carries out a 
distraint 

DISTRESS.— This is the name given to the sum¬ 
mary method of procedure by which a landlord 
may, without the intervention of any c ouit of law, 
recover the icat which is due to him in respect of 
lands and tenements which he has demised to a 
tenant. There is no doubt that this remedy docs 
place an enormous power in the hands of a landlord, 
and for that reason various statutes have been 
passed by which the right of distiess (or distraint, 
as it is sometimes called) has been stringently 
regulated. Any illegality or irregularity in the 
•exercise of this remedy may render the clisti amor 
liable to heavy damages (N U During the w,u 
proceedings of this character were seven >■, 
restrained by legislation, and for the lime bein 
summary methods itke distress cannot be enforc- 1 
except by leave of the court ) 

There is no right of distress unless the lelatior- 
ship of landlord and tenant exists between the dis¬ 
trainor and the holder of the premises, if no such 
relationship exists, as where a person has gone into 
possession without any agreement as to paying 
rent or otherwise, there is no right to distrain, and 
the landlord must get rid of the holder by an action 
at law, suing him as a trespasser. The landlord 
may probably be awarded damages against the 
trespasser, but he has no other remedy, unless he 
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is able to eject him peaceably. Where it is estab¬ 
lished that the relationship of landlord and tenant 
does actually exist, there must be some as« ertained 
rent actually due at the time when the distress is 
levied. It is commonly agreed between the parties 
that rent shall be payable upon a certain day. The 
law takes no notice of part of a day. and, conse¬ 
quently, if the day of payment is fixed, the tenant 
has the whole of that day in which to pay ; in fact, 
the default does not arise until the day following. 
Thus, if rent is payable on March 25th, the land¬ 
lord cannot distrain, m default of payment, before 
the 26th. If the rent is payable by the tenant in 
advance, the right of distiess arises as soon as the 
day of payment has passed Again, as a distress, 
strictly so-called, can only take place upon the 
premises demised, it is generally stipulated in long 
leases that the last payment of lent shall be made 
some days before the termination of the lease, so 
that the landlord may retain his right tip to the 
end of the term 

No distiess can be levied if the amount of the 
rent due is Icndcied befoic the goods of the tenant 
are ac tually seized. The tendei, however, must be 
a legal one, i e., it must be made in the manner in 
which the law allows a tender to be made (See 
Legal Tpndi-.h ) Moreover, the exa< t amount must 
be tendered, and no condition must be attached to 
the tender Also, if the goods of a 1e»-.nt have 
been actually seized and impounded, lelicf may be 
obtained at on< e by tendeung the full amount of 
the rent due, together with the whole of the costs 
which have been in< lined. A landlord who refuses 
to accept payment in either of the above cases is 
liable to an a< turn at law ; but the right of distress 
is not lost by the landlord’s accepting a collateral 
security (qv) for his rent. 

A distress may be levied, after rent has become 
due and lcmains unpaid, at any time between sun- 
use and sunset; but no distress may be levied upon 
a Sunday, Christmas Pay, Good Friday, or any 
day appointed for a public thanksgiving. It may 
be made at any time within six months after the 
tenancy has expired, if the tenant is still remaining 
in possession The rule as to the time for levying a 
distress is of gicat antiquity, its leason being 
probably to pi event people from being turned out 
of doors dining the night. 

lhe landlord is the proper person to distrain; 
but this includes not only the actual legal owner of 
the premises who let them to the tenant, but any 
person who has such property in the same as to 
entitle him to possession on the termination of the 
tenanty. Thus, a tenant who sub-lets can distrain, 
and so can a mortgagee An executor or an adminis¬ 
trator has a right of distraint in respect of the 
premises let by the deceased person whom he lepre- 
sents ; but a person who is merely authorised to 
leieive rent has no right to distrain on his own 
a< count. It is a very rare thing for a landlord to 
distrain personally, lhe usual piactice is to employ 
a bailiff or an agent appointed by him for that 
purpose. No person, ; -vcvei, may act as bailiff 
unless he possesses a certificate granted by a 
county court judge (Sec Railifv.) The bailiff 
should always be armed with some document in 
wridng signed by the landlord, and he must also 
produce his . crtificate as a bailiff if it is demanded 
by any tenant upon whose goods he is levying a 
disti css. 

\s above stated, it is the general rule that a 
distress cannot be levied elsewher| than upon the 
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premises demised to the tenant, and in some cases 
during the time the tenancy lasts. Thus, if a notice 
to quit is given and a tenant holds over, there is no 
right to distrain for rent wliich is in arrear at the 
termination of the tenancy This is the law as far 
as tenancies for less than a year are concerned; 
but if the tenancy is for years, the right of distraint 
may be exercised during the six months following 
the termination of the tenancy, by reason of a 
statute passed in the reign of Anne. This is a 
reason why it is so often provided that the last 
instalment of rent shall be paid some time before 
the termination of the tenancy. 

There is, however, one important exception to 
this rule as to a levy being made upon the demised 
premises. It refers to clandestine removals, where 
a tenant secretly and fraudulently removes his 
goods so as to avoid a distress being made. It is, 
therefore, provided that if the rent is in arrear 
(and this proviso is all important) and the tenant 
fraudulently ..and clandestinely removes his goods 
fiom the demised premises for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting a distress, the landlord may follow and 
take them from the place to which they have been 
removed within thirty days after such removal. 

If, however, a sale of the goods has taken place in 
the meantime to a bond fide purchaser, the landlord’s 
right is ousted and the goods cannot be seized by 
him ; b^even in such a case, the tenant must still 
have an Interest in the premises wluch he has 
quitted at the time when the seizure is made, other¬ 
wise the landlord will be too late. Thus, in one case, 
a tenant removed his goods on the last day but one 
of his tenancy, and it was held that, although the 
goods were removed fraudulently and clandestinely, 
the landlord could not follow and seize them after 
the tenancy had come to an end. If the tenancy 
has actually terminated when the tenant removes 
his goods, the landlord cannot follow them at all 
The right of distress has gone, and the only remedy 
is to sue for the rent due by an action at law. In 
order to avoid difficulties, it is always advisable for 
the landlord to obtain an authority to follow goods 
from a local justice oj the peace or from a police 
magistrate. Although, as will be pointed out later 
on, the right of distress extends, with certain 
exceptions and under certain conditions, to all 
goods which are upon the demised premises at the 
time of the levy, the goods of a lodger or a sttanger 
can never be followed and taken in the same 
manner as the goods of a tenant. Again, if an 
entry is made upon premises where there is no 
right to take the goods in any event, the landlord 
will render himself liable to an action for trespass. 

In the metropolitan police district, which includes 
an area within 15 miles of Charing Cross, exclusive 
of the City of London, a constable may slop and 
detain all carts and carriages employed in removing 
goods or furniture from a dwelling-house between 
8 p.m. and 6 am., if there is any suspicion that a 
fraudulent and clandestine removal is taking place. 

A landlord cannot distrain for more than six 
years' arrears of rent, unless the tenant has within 
that time given a written acknowledgment of pre¬ 
vious rent bemgtdue. If the holding is an agricultural 
one, only one yeav's rent can be distrained for, 
subject to an extension if it has been customary 
to defer payment for three or six months. In the 
case of a bankrupt tenant, a landlord may distrain 
after the commencement of the bankruptcy, but 
his claim is only available for six months' rent 
accrued due pcior to the adjudication. If he 
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distrains within three months of the receiving orde 
being made, he must pay any preferential creditors 
out of the proceeds of the distraint, and become a 
preferential creditor himself as to any loss he may 
sustain. For whatever balance of rent lemains due 
after a distraint for the six months' rent, the land¬ 
lord must prove in the bankruptcy proceedings 
against the tenant as an ordinary creditor. A dis¬ 
traint against the estate and effects of a compmny 
which is being wound up, otherwise than 
voluntarily, is void except by leave of the court. 

In levying a distress the outer door of the premises 
cannot be broken open ; but if the outer door is 
open, the person distraining may break any of the 
inner doors, or locks, if necessary, to roach the 
goods that are distrainable. If a window is open, 
an entrance may be effected through it, and the 
window itself may be opened further. The breaking 
or removal of a pane of glass to undo a fastening 
constitutes the distrainor a trespasser. A fence 
may be climbed over to get through an open door. 
A landlord or his agent may not force the padlock 
of a barn nor the outer door of a granary or stable 
for the purpose of distraining for rent, and he must 
not break open gates or knock down fences to 
effect his purpose ; but he is justified m opening 
doors and locks by turning the key, lifting the latch, 
drawing the bolt, or using any of the usual methods 
adopted for gaining access. In every case where 
the distrainor can enter without committing a 
trespass or using force, he is justified in his action. 
The forcible expulsion of a person lawfully dis¬ 
training from the premises wliich he has entered 
will deprive the tenant of his immunity fiom 
having his outer door broken open in order to 
regain admittance. The distrainor must call a 
constable to see that no breach of the peace is 
committed. 

It is the general rule that all personal chattels 
found on the premises’ in respect of which the dis¬ 
traint is made, can be seized for the rent due. It 
is immatenal who is the owner; but this is now 
subject to the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 
1908, which came into force in 1909, and is noticed 
later. And herein lies the great difference between 
a distraint and an execution (q v.). In the latter 
case, nothing can be seized which is not the property 
of the judgment debtor. 

There are, however, many exceptions to this 
general rule, some goods being absolutely privi¬ 
leged from seizure, whilst others are conditionally 
protected. Those which arc absolutely privileged 
cannot be taken under any circumstances, and 
include— 

(1) Things in actual use. The seizure of these 
might lead to a breach of the peace. 

(2) Fixtures which, if they were removed, could 
not be restored to their original condition. 

(3) Goods delivered to a person in the way of 
his trade. 

(4) Perishable goods. * 

(5) Animals feres natures, that is, of a wildi 
nature. But dogs, deer in a park, birds in cages, 
etc., are distrainable. 

(6) Goods in the custody of the law, as, for 
instance, where a sheriff has taken possession, 
under a writ of execution. 

(7) The goods of an ambassador. v * 

(8) Various goods, such as those of lodgers and 
strangers, under the provisions of the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act, 1908. 

(9) Wearing apparel, bedding, etc., to the values 
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of £5, unless the tenant is holding over, and has 
refused for seven days to give up possession. 

(10) Gas and electric light meters belonging to 
a gas company or an electric light company 
incorporated by Act of Parliament. 

Things which' are conditionally privileged can 
only be taken if the other goods on the premises 
are insufficient to satisfy the claim of the landlord. 
Su#i things are— 

(1) Tools of trade 

(2) Beasts of the plough and sheep. Colts, steers, 
and heifers are not exempt from seizure, nor are 
beasts of the plough if the only other subject of 
distraint is growing crops. Beasts of the plough 
can always be taken for non-payment of poor 
rates, whether there are other things on the 
premises or not. 

When, m the course of making a distress, an 
entry and a seizure have been effected, the first 
duty of the distrainor or the bailiff is to make an 
inventory (q v.) or list of the goods which have been 
seized, and which are considered to be sufficient 
upon a sale to pay the amount of the rent clue. At 
the foot of the inventory a notice must be added 
to the effect that if the tenant or the owner does 
not, within five days after the levying of the dis¬ 
tress, replevy the same, i.e., redeem them, they 
will be appraised and sold to pay the arrears of 
rent owing by the tenant. The inventory and 
notice must be served upon the tenant personally, 
or left at the house, or other most conspicuous place 
on the premises charged with the rent for which 
the distraint is made. Unless the inventory and the 
notice aie duly served, the seizure is invalid, and 
any subsequent sale of the goods will be illegal. 
The landlord or his bailiff is entitled to remove 
the goods, and to deposit them in a safe place for 
custody, but it is the usual practice to leave some 
person in possession to prevent a removal. The 
tenant, as has been pointed out already, has a right 
to replevy the goods seized up to the time of their 
sale, upon payment of the rent due and all costs 
incurred. The landlord cannot sell until after the 
expiration oi five complete days after the seizure, 
and tliis period of five days may be extended to 
fifteen days if the tenant makes a request in writing 
to that effect to the landlord or the bailiff, and gives 
security for the extra expenses which will be 
incurred. There is no obligation laid upon the 
landlord to have the goods sold by auction, unless 
the tenant makes a written demand for this to be 
done, and the same rule applies to appraisement 
( qv .). In a technical sense replevin is really a re- 
delivcry of goods which have been distrained upon 
to the tenant or the owner, security being given 
that an action will be prosecuted against the 
distrainor for any alleged illegality or irregularity in 
the levying of the distraint. Proceedings must be 
taken in the county court, and may be commenced 
any time after the distraint has been levied befou 
the goods are removed for sale. The registrar « * 
the court will fix the amount of the security ti it 
must be given, a/ad this may be by way either of a 
deposit of money or of a bond with sureties. As 
soon as the security is completed the reg.strar 
issues a warrant to the high bailiff of the county 
court directing him to deliver the goods to the 
tenant orathe owner. The action comes on in its 
ordinary course, the point at issue being the legality 
or regularity of the distraint, and the landlord 
being the defendant. 

A landlord who distrains must take care to seize 
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enough to cover his rent, if there are sufficient goods 
upon the premises to satisfy his claim. If he fails 
to do so, he cannot distrain a second time. And he 
must not abandon a distress when once made, other¬ 
wise he will lose his right; but there is nothing to 
prevent a repetition of a distress if it is impossible 
to satisfy tne proper legal demand on the first 
occasion. Moreover, a landlord is not precluded, 
after having levied a distress and having failed to 
obtain complete satisfaction, from pursuing his 
remedy by action for any balance due to him, if he 
thinks it worth his while to do so. When an action 
at law is commenced m respect of rent, the land¬ 
lord is not confined to six years' arrears as he is in 
the case of distress. 

When goods are taken in distress, they are said 
to he in custodid legis —in the custody of the law. 
It is, therefore, illegal for any person to interfere 
with them, and to attempt to remove them, or to 
take them out of the possession of the distrainor. 
The removal or attempted lcmoval is known .as 
" pound breach.” 

As to the fees which arc chargeable in distress, 
see Bailiff. 

The first inroad into the general principle that a 
distress is leviable upon all goods found on the 
demised premises, irrespective of the fact as to 
who is the true owner of them, was made by the 
Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871, which enabled 
a lodger to claim his personal goods upon complying 
with certain conditions Tliis Act has been repealed 
by the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908, but 
its provisions have been retained in effect, and a 
qualified protection extended to lodgers and to 
certain persons other than lodgers, namely, (a) any 
under-tenant liable to pay by equal instalments not 
less often than every actual or customary quarter 
of a year a rent which would leturn in *ny whole 
year the full annual value of the premises or of such 
part thereof as is comj)riscd in tne under-tenancy ; 
and ( b) any other person whatsoever not being a 
tenant of the premises or any part thereof, and not 
having any beneficial interest in any tenancy of the 
premises or of any part thereof. When, therefore, 
a distress is levied by the superior landlord or the 
bailiff, the lodger, under-tenant, or other person, 
as above, must serve a declaration on such superior 
landlord or bailiff, m wilting and signed by him, 
stating that the intermediate landlord, that is, the 
tenant of the house, has no right of property or 
beneficial interest in the furniture, goods, or chattels 
so distrained upon' and that such furniture, etc., 
is the property of and in the lawful possession of 
the lodger, under-tenant, or other person. The 
declaration must also set out the rent, if any, 
which is due to the intermediate landlords and 
the period for winch it is due To this declaration 
an inventory must bo attached setting out the 
furniture, etc , icferrcd to. lhe following is a form 
of declaration which is commonly used m the case 
of a lodger— 

To Mr. A. B. (landlord) of ...., to hts bailiff, 
and to all others whom it may concern. 

T, C. D , of - , u - hereby declare that I am 

a lodger, occupying the following rooms (stating 

them) at . and that your immediate tenant, 

E. P., my landlord, has no right of property or 
b'eneficial interest in the furniture and goods dis¬ 
trained (or threatened to be distrained) for rent 
alleged to be due to A. B., and of which an 
inventory is annexed. Such furniture and goods 
are my property. 
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And I also declare that I owe to the said E. F., 
on account of rent for the said lodging, from .... 

to _ .the sum of £ - and no more (or, 1 have 

paid to the said E. F. all rent and arrears of rent 
m respect of the said lodgings). 

The inventory is as follows — 

(All goods to be set out specifically.) 

(Signature of lodger ) 


seems that the whole process, as above described, 
must be repeated on every occasion if more than 
one distress is levied. 

The term " lodger " has been frequently used in 
the latter portion of this article, and it is necessary 
to define lus exact position A person is a lodger who 
has a defined portion of a house, which is in the 
occupancy of another person, assigned to him in 
consideration of a certain rent. All the incidents 


Dated this .... day of ..... 19... of landlord and tenant are then in existence between 

the tenant of the house and the lodger, and the 
A form of a similar character, with the modifica- tenant must take the same proceedings against his 
tions necessary for the particular case, will serve lodger to eject him, if it becomes necessary to do 
the purpose of the under-tenant or other person, so, as a landlord must take against his own tenant. 
The offence of making a false declaration or It is almost unnecessary to add that a tenant can 
inventory is a misdemeanour if it is untrue to the distrain upon his lodger’s goods in the same manner 
knowledge of the deponent in any particular. The as a landlord can distrain upon the goods of his 
signature should be at the foot of the inventory, tenant. 

but in a recent case it was held to be sufficient for IflSTRIBUTION, STATUTES OF. —When a per- 
the purpose of the Lodgers' Goods Protection Act son dies intestate, the residue of his property, after 
that the signature was at the end of the declaration payment of debts, is distributed in different ways, 
provided the -inventory was contained in the same according as it is real or personal property. The 
paper. icalty descends according to the law of inheritance. 

It is always advisable to have the notice in the while the personalty (which includes leasehold pro- 
above form, or as near thereto as possible, and no perty) is divided up among his wife, children, or 
material fact connected with the matter should be next-of-kin, according to the Statutes of Distribu- 
omitted. When the declaration and the inventory tion. This general rule has been modified by the‘ 
have been served upon the landlord or the bailiff. Intestate Estates Act, 1890, by which the widow of 
and payment has been made of any rent due and an intestate has gained certain preferential rights, 
an undet^iktng given to pay future instalments of provided always that there are no children or other 
rent as they shall become due, until the amount issue of the marriage existing. By this Act it is 
of the distress is discharged, the landlord or the provided that the real and personal estate of every 
bailiff must go out of possession. If the distress is man who shall die intestate after September 1st, 
then persisted in, the landlord and the bailiff will 1890, leaving a widow, but no issue, shall, in all 

both be liable to an action for illegal distress, and cases where the net value of such real and personal 

damages may be recovered from both of them. estates shall not exceed £500, belong to lus widow 

Also the lodger, under-tenant, or other person absolutely. If the Act applies and the total value 

aggrieved may apply to a justice of the peace or to of the estate does not exceed £500, the widow takes 
a police magistrate for an order for restitution of all. And where the net value of the estate exceeds 
the goods if the landlord or the bailiff refuses to £500, under similar circumstances the widow is 
restore them, when the truth of the declaration entitled to a first charge of £500 upon the whole of 
and the inventory will be inquired into, and such the estate, whether real or personal, with interest 
order made as may appear just. This statutory at the rate of 4 per cent, from the death of the 

protection does not apply to goods belonging to the intestate until payment. The charge of £500, as 

husband or the wife of the tenant whose rent is m between the real and personal representatives of the 

arrear, nor to goods comprised in any bill of sale, intestate, is to be borne and paid in proportion to 

hire purchase agreement, or settlement made by the values of the real and personal estates rcspec- 
such tenant, nor to goods in the possession, order, tively. The right of the widow as provided by the 
or disposition of such tenant by the consent and Act is in addition to her share in the residue of the 
permission of the true owner under such circum- estate. The main object of the Act was to meet 

stances that such tenant is the reputed owner the hard case of the widow where her husband died 

thereof, nor to any live stock to which Section 29 intestate, leaving no children and only a small 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, applies, estate, for, however small the estate might be, she 
There are other exceptions, but they need no notice was previously entitled to only one-half of it. 
here. Moreover, the protection does not extend to The law as to the distribution of the personal 
the goods of an under-tenant where the under- estate (including leasehold propeity) of an intestate, 
tenancy has been created in breach of any covenant subject to the widow's right to her £500 under the 

or agreement in writing between the landlord and Intestates Estates Act of 1890, is iegulatcd by cer- 

his immediate tenant. If the lodger or under-tenant tain statutes passed in the reigns of Charles II 
is compelled to pay any rent as above, or to give an and Janies II, which are known as the Statutes 
undertaking as to future instalments of rent, he is of Distribution. The original statute was passed 
entitled to deduct the amount thereof fiom any rent to compel administrators, to whom the personal 
which he would otherwise have been compelled to estate had been committed, to make a just and 

n to his immediate landlord There is no sped- equal distribution of what remained afler payment 
time within which the declaration and the of debts. A period of twelve months is allowed 
inventory must 1 be ^erved. But as the superior to an administrator in which to ascertain who 

landloid’s right of sale is at the end of fivfi days are the persons entitled to the personal estate of 

from the seizure of the goods, the right against the the deceased, and to settle the debts, etc , which 

distrainor will be lost unless proceedings are taken are owing; but tlus delay is only for convenience, 
within that period, though there may remain other and does not prevent the beneficiaries’ interest from 
rights, as far as the lodger or the under-tenant is vesting. All the persons who may be entitled must 
concerned, against the immediate landlord. It be satisfactorily accounted for, and if it is uncertain 
1 582 
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whether they are alive or dead, a motion must be taken as in whole or part satisfaction of it. But if 

made to the court to presume their death on or there are any children or other issue living at the 

since a certain date. Otherwise an administrator death of the intestate, the widow’s share is reduced 

may find himself in difficulties by making an to one-third, the descendants being entitled to the 

erroneous or illegal distribution. The rules as to two-thirds. The children take equally among tliem- 

the distribution are simple, though great care should selves, and any children or grandchildren of a 

be taken in applying the rules to see that no claims deceased child, male or female, take equally amongst 

are passed over. The simplest cases may be taken them the share winch would have fallen to their 

first, and when these have been dealt with, the parent, as shown by the following illustration : 

claims of other relatives will be consideicd and A dies intestate and leaves personal property of the 

illustrated in tabular form. If a married woman value of ^12,000. If he leaves a widow and no 



dies intestate and her husband survives, he is childton, the widow is entitled, under the Intestates 

absolutely entitled both to a grant of administration Estates Act, 1890, to ,£500, which is payable rate- 

and to the whole beneficial enjoyment of her per- ably out of the real and personal estate (see 

sonal estate, whether there are any children or not. Intestacy), piovulcd that there is any real estate, 

and the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, h.i and to onc-half of the iemaining £\ 1,500. If the 
made no difference* as to this. It a husband ti a estate is only personalty, she receives ^6,250. Ihe 

intestate, his wwlow, if there are no lineal clescen- remainder goes to the next-of-km or the Crown, as 

dants, is entitled to one-half of his personal estate, the ease may be. If In ives a widow and a child, 

the remaining half going to his next-of-lan, >r, if or children, the widow is entitled to /4.000 only, 

there are no next-of-kin, as there cannot be if the Ihe remainder goes to the children and is equally 

intestate was an illegitimate child, to the Crown. divided amongst them, and where there is but one 

The widow’s claim, however, under the statute may chrld, that < hild takes the remaining ^8,000. Now, 
be barred by the terms of an ante-nuptial settle- suppose A had had four children B, C, D, andJE. 

ment; and if she is entitled to a provision out ot It is immaterial whether they are sons or daughters, 

her husband’s estate under a covenant or agreement or whethci they are children by a first wife or second 

made by him, her interest under the statute will be wife. If they are all alive at their father s death, 
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they take £2,000 or £3,000 each, according as to 
whether the widow is living or not, for if there is no 
widow the children are entitled to the whole. But 
if B alone is living at the time of the death of the 
father, C is dead leaving two children, D is dead 
leaving no children, but three grandchildren, and 
E is dead leaving one child and four grandchildren, 
the offspring of two deceased children, B takes his 
£2,000 or £3,000 as the case may be ; the two 
children of C have the same amount equally divided 
between them, so have the three grandchildren of 
D ; and as to E’s descendants, the one child takes 
one-third of the share of £2,000 or £3,000, which 
would have fallen to E, and the four grandchildren 
take between them the share which would have 
fallen to each of their parents It does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that each of these four grandchildren 
will obtain the same amount. They would do so if 
there had been two children in each case; but if 
there is one in one case and three in the other, one 
grandchild will take as much as the other three. 
The rule is the same if all A's children were dead 
and only his grandchildren survived him, i e., the 
grandchildren m each particular family take the 
share their parents would have had ; this is known 
as taking per stirpes, and not per capita, i e., by 
descent or representation, and not by heads mdi- 
wdually. Posthumous children take equally with 
those born in the lifetime of their father, whether 
the propf^ty is real or personal. If advancements 
to children (q.v.) have been made during the lifetime 


of the father, the amounts of the advancements 
must be brought into account before the children 
advanced are entitled to a distributive share in the 
intestate's estate. 

The plan on page 583 will explain *the whole 
matter fully, on the basis that there is no 
widow surviving, the amount placed opposite to 
each descendant showing what he or she is entitled 
to in the supposititious case advanced. The plan 
may be varied to any extent and made applicable 
to every case of direct descendants. 

In case of the more distant relatives, where the 
deceased leaves neithei wife, husband, or lineal 
descendants, the general principle is that the per¬ 
sonal estate, which is divisible amongst the next- 
of-kin ( qv .), is equally divided amongst those who 
are collaterally related in an equal degree to the 
intestate, and their representatives; and all the 
next-of-kin of one degree must be eliminated before 
those of a more remote degree are admitted to share 
in the distribution, with this exception, that if any 
brother or sister is living, then children of a deceased 
brother or sister are admitted as if they belonged to 
the same degree as their parent. No representation 
of parents by their children is allowed among col¬ 
laterals beyond the children of brothers and sisters # 
of the intestate, so that grandchildren of a deceased 
brother or sister cannot compete with the deceased's 
brother or nephew. The next-of-kin (q.v.) are 
reckoned in degrees by counting up from the 
intestate to the common ancestor, and also down 


INTESTATE SUCCESSION AS TO PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


If the Intestate leaves onlv 


The Personal Property goes as follow <— 


Wife only 

Wife and no next-of-kin .. 
Wife, sons, and daughters 
Wife and daughters 

Wife and grandchildren .. 


Wife and father 
Wife and mother 
Wife, mother, brothers, and sistcis 
Wife, mother, brother, sister, and nephews 
and nieces—children of deceased brother 
or sister .. 

Sons and daughters, by one or more wives 
Children, by one or more wives, and grand¬ 
children .. 

Brothers and sisters, whethei of the whole 
or the half blood 
Father, brothers, and sisters 
Mother 

Mother, brothers, and sisters 
Grandfather, brothers, and sisters 
Grandmother, brothers, and sisters 
Uncles and aun£s 
Grandfathers and gcandmothers 
Nephews and nieces 
Aunts, nephews,-and nieces 
Cousins 
No relations 


Half to wife ; half to next-of-kin in equal degrees to intestate 
or their legal representatives. 

Half to wife ; half to Crown. 

One-third to wife, two-tlurds equally between children. 

One-third to wife ; two-thirds equally between daughters. 
If only one daughter, the two-thirds to her. 

One-third to wife , two-thirds to grandchildren, the grand¬ 
children taking equally between them the share of the 
two-thirds which would have fallen to their parents. 

Half to wife ; half to father. 

Half to wife ; half to mother. 

Half to wife; half equally between the remainder. 

Half to wife ; one-eighth each to mother, brother, and sister ; 
and the remaining one-eighth equally between the nephews 
and nieces. 

Equally amongst them. 

Equally amongst them, the grandchildren taking amongst 
them the shares which would have fallen to their respective 
parents. 

Equally amongst them. 

All to father. 

All to her. 

Equally amongst them. 

Equally amongst brothers and sisters. 

Equally amongst brothers and sisters. 

Equally amongst them. 


,, per capita. 
All to the Crown. 
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again to the person in question ; thus a father is 
in the first, a grandfather, a brother or a sister is 
in the second, a nephew is in the third, and a first 
cousin in the fourtn degree. There are, however, 
some exceptions to these rules, viz. : (1) The father 
takes to the entire exclusion of the mother, though 
they are both of the first degree, on the ground that 
at the common law he would, by his light as hus¬ 
band, have taken her share ; (2) the mother comes 
in, as though she were of the»seeond degree, with 
the deceased's brothers and sisters, or with their 
children, whether the intestate has left a widow or 
not; (3) brothers and sisters ot the intestate are 
admitted before the grandfather, though they are 
all of the second degree. 

The table given on page 584 will furnish sufficient 
illustrations for ordinary purposes. 

It should be noted that in the succession to the 
residue of an intestate's personal estate, males have 
no preference over females, nor an cider over a 
younger, nor paternal over maternal relations, nor 
relations of the whole blood over those of the 
half blood; but all in the same degree take 
equally. 

Where a person is entitled to a share under the 
statutes, the share vests in him at the death of the 
intestate, and should he himself die before the 
estate is, in fact, distributed, it will be payable to 
his legal personal representative, and may even be 
attached, while unpaid, by creditois by way of 
equitable execution. 

The effects of a person who dies intestate without 
issue and without next-of-kin are known as bona 
vacantia, and go to the Ctown. In the case of a 
person who is illegitimate dying intestate and with¬ 
out issue, his estate devolves upon the Crown as 
bona vacantia ; but in this case it is usual tor the 
Crown to deduct a percentage only, and to grant 
the balance of the property to the persons who, if 
the deceased had been legitimate, would have 
claimed it as next-of-kin. The Crown takes bona 
vacantia by virtue of its prerogative, but subject 
always to the widow's claim to a half in case she 
'urvives hci husband 

The shares of persons who take any personal 
estate under an intestacy are liable to the same 
duty as arc legacies to persons of the same degree 
of kindred, and the exemptions are the same as if 
the shares were legacies. 

The distribution of the personal property of an 
intestate after payment of his debts is generally 
governed by the law of the country where he was 
domiciled when he died. Consequently, if an 
Englishman dies intestate, domiciled in Germany 
or Spain, and leaving personalty in England it 
would be distributed in accordance with the German 
or Spanish law of succession. Succession to real 
property, on the contrary, depends upon the law of 
the country where the land itself is situate; and, 
therefore, leaseholds which are realty by into 
national, though not by English, law, devolve i 
accordance with English law of inheritance, eve if 
their intestate owner died domiciled abroad. (See 
Intestacy.) ** 

DISTRICT COUNCIL.— (See Rural DifRKT 
Council, Urban District Council.) 

DISTRICT COUNCILS' MEETINGS.—Urban dis¬ 
trict councils and rural district councils were con¬ 
stituted by the Local Government Act, 1894 ; but 
the Public Health Act, 1875, still in some respects 
applies to them. 

An annual meeting must be held by district 


councils, and business meetings once a month at 
least. The Public Health Act, 1875, requires every 
district council from time to time to make regula¬ 
tions with respect to the summoning, not*re, place, 
management, and adjournment of their meetings, 
and generally with respect to the transaction and 
management of their business. No meeting may be 
held on premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, unless no other room is available cither free 
of charge or at a reasonable cost. The 1894 Act 
provides that any rural district council may use for 
their meetings and proceedings the offices of the 
boaid of guardians for the union comprising their 
district at reasonable hours. The quorum for 
meetings is one-third of the full number of members, 
subject to this qualification that in no case is a 
larger quorum than seven required. The chairman 
of the council is to preside at all meetings at which 
he is present; if he is absent, the person to take 
the chair is the vice-chairman, if onq lias been 
appointed and he is present; failing him, «fhe 
mcmbeis present shall appoint one of their number 
to act as chairman. Women are eligible as chair¬ 
man, vice-chairman, and councillor. It is very 
necessary to note the various grounds upon which 
a chairman of a district count it becomes disqualified 
and incapable of acting Amongst these aio poor 
relief to himself or family, bankruptcy, holding any 
paid office under the council, being pecuniarily 
interested in any bargain or contiact wun the dis¬ 
trict council with certain exceptions, and absence 
horn council meetings for more than six months 
consecutively, except for illness or some reason 
approved by the council. 

Questions at meetings arc to be decided by a 
majority' ot the members present and voting on 
that question. If tho'voting is equally divided, the 
chairman has a second or casting vote. The names 
of the members present and of those voting on each 
question are to be recorded, so as to show whether 
each vote was given for or against the question. 
Minutes of a meeting purporting to be signed by 
the chairman of that meeting or by the chairman 
of the next meeting shall be received as evidence 
in all legal proceedings. Further, a meeting so 
minuted shall be considered to have been duly 
convened and held until the contiary is proved. 
The proceedings of a district council shall not be 
invalidated by vacancies amongst the members or 
by any defect m their election or qualification. 
The annual meeting is to be held as soon as con¬ 
venient after A phi 15th in each year. The first 
meeting of a council shall be held where and when 
the returning olficer may appoint by written notice 
to each member ; but not more than ten days after 
the completion of the election. 

1 he holding of, and jiioceedings at, district council 
meetings other than as provided above, and always 
subject 1 o the statutes, are governed by the standing 
onlers which every district council makes for the 
legulation of its business These standing orders 
vary in the extent to which they deal with pro¬ 
cedure ; where they are silent’ the customary rules 
of 'debate apply; nyone concerned with a 
paiticulai district council must therefore, obtain 
and study its own standing .orders. It may be 
useful, however, to select as examples a few of the 
provisions from actual sets of stauding orders of an 
utban district council and a rural district council 
respectively. 

Urban District Council. The council’s ordinary 
meetings are held on alternate Wednesday evenings 
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at 7.30 ; notice of same, with the usual particulars, 
including the business (so far as known), being posted 
to each member thiee clear days befoichand. Extra¬ 
ordinary meetings may be held on the requisition of 
three members and on twenty-four hours' notice 
being given to members. Resolutions or acts of the 
council can only be revoked or altered by a two- 
thirds majority at a special meeting convened on 
the requisition ot tluce members. Failing the carry¬ 
ing of such revocation or alteration, it may not be 
attempted again for six months. The order of busi¬ 
ness alter signing of the minutes, is: (1) Deputa¬ 
tions , (2) iorresjiondence ; (3) committee icports ; 
(4) finance committee report; (5) reports of council 
officers; (6) business appointed by resolution of 
previous meeting ; (7) motions and questions. With 
the ext option of a few motions which may be moved 
without notice, five days’ notice of motion is 
required Speeches are limited to ten minutes and 
replies to fiye minutes each. Committees are to con¬ 
sist, of three members, and the quorum to be two 
members Committee meetings may be called at 
two days’ notice, and five minutes' grace is allowed 
the chan man before someone else is appointed to 
the chair A two-thirds majority may suspend these 
standing orders at a meeting either after due notice 
or in case of urgency. 

Rural District Council. Ordinary meetings arc 
held monthly on Thuisdays, at 3 pm., and two 
days’ notice of same is given. Ratepayers in the 
rural district and reporters may be present until 
required by resolution to withdraw. Extraordinary 
meetings may be requisitioned by two membeis for 
the transaction only of the special business specified. 
Minutes are to lie printed and sent to membeis The 
order of business, only to be varied by consent of 
the meeting, is (after signing the minutes) : (1) 
Business arising out of the minutes ; (2) communica¬ 
tions from the Local Government Board , (3) other 
communications ; (4) finance committee's recom¬ 
mendations ; (5) other committc.es' reports; (6) 
officers' reports ; (7) departmental requirements ; 

(8) applications and appointment of officers, etc. ; 

(9) motions. Four days' notice of motion is required. 
Motions to rescind or repeat resolutions within six 
months require at least four members' names on the 
notice ; and, if they fail, arc barred for a further 
six months. No discussion is allowed on adjourn¬ 
ment motions or on the motion to proceed to the 
next business. Speeches are limited to ten minutes. 
A reply is permitted not only to the mover of a 
substantive motion, but also to' the mover of a 
successful amendment put as such. Three membeis 
may demand a recount of a show-of-hands vote 
before announcement of the result, as also (after the 
vote) a'division, t.e., a taking of the names for and 
against. A motion may, if practicable, be divided 
into parts on any member's request. The chairman 
may take a vote, without discussion, as to the 
exclusion of any business he deems objectionable 
Any standing orders may, with the chairman's 
sanction, be suspended by a majority vote m case 
of urgency. There is also full provision regarding 
committees. 

DISTRICT RATE. —(See Genkral District 
Rate ) 

DISTRICT REGISTRY. —It is well known that 
writs in actions arc issued out of the High Court in 
London, but to avoid difficulty and delay various 
legistries or offices have been established in different 
parts of the country, presided over by the registrar 
—who is almost invariably the registrar of the local 


county court—in order that all such work as is. 
done in chambers in interlocutory matters {qv.)» 
may be carried out without having recourse to the 
courts in London. All matters which are in the 
hands of a Master in Chambers in London may be 
conducted by a district registrar, from whose 
decision there is always a right of appeal to a judge 
in chambers 

DISTRINGAS .—This is a Latin word, signifying 
" that you distrain.” It was the name of a writ 
which was formerly issued out of the High Court 
of Justice to prevent the transfer of particular 
stocks or shares, or the payment of dividends due 
upon the same. In 1880 tlus writ was abolished, 
and now a notice is served upon the company or 
other body affected which fulfils the same object. 
The notice is for the purpose of preventing the 
company or other body from dealing with funds- 
in which other persons claim to have an interest. 
Application is made, in the first instance, to the 
High Court, the application being supported by an 
affidavit which sets out the material facts of the 
case, and when certain formalities have been com¬ 
plied with, the notice is served upon the company 
or other body sought to be affected by it. No¬ 
dealing of any kind can then take pla^e unless an 
eight days' notice is given to the paities who claim 
to be interested in the funds, etc , that some 
transfer, etc., is contemplated. Within these eight 
days steps must be taken, if it is thought necessary, 
to obtain further piotection, otherwise the effect of 
the notice of distringas ceases. (See Charging 
Order) 

DITTO. —This word, which is often written “ do.” 
—this being a contraction of ditto-—means the same- 
thing as before, or something of a like manner. It 
is derived fiom the Latin word dictum, the past 
participle of the veib dteo, “ 1 say.” 

DIVIDEND AND TRANSFER DAYS (RANK OF 
ENGLAND).— These are the days upon which 
dividends arc paid and transfers effected, so far as. 
certain stocks are concerned with wluch the Bank 
of England is chiefly interested, at least to the 
extent of paying the dividends and executing the 
transfers. 

Transfer days are Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes¬ 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays. Instructions are 
received from 9 30 am until 3 p.m., but a fee of 
2s 6d. is charged if the instructions are given later 
than 1 p.m. Tiansfers may also be made on Satur¬ 
days, between 11 and 12 30, and for these also a 
fee of 2s. 6d. is chaiged. 

There are in some instances particular days 
fixed as the dividend days for special securities, 
lhe list of these can be obtained by interested 
parties from the Bank of England 

DIVIDENDS. —The term ” dividend ” is applied 
to the money which is distributed amongst the 
creditors of a bankrupt out of his estate, to the 
annual interest payable upon the National Debt 
(i q v ) and other public funds, and upon the shares 
in joint stock companies. The dividend paid out of 
a bankrupt’s estate depends up<n the assets 
realisec^by the trustee in bankruptcy. If it appears 
likely that the whole of these assets cannot be 
collected expeditiously, the trustee should declare 
and pay dividends from time to time, reserving the 
final dividend until he has collected the r/hole of 
the money which is obtainable. The dividends 
payable upon the National Debt and public funds 
are fixed, and do not vary from year to year in the 
same manner as other dividends vary. The third 
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kind of dividend—the profit arising to the share¬ 
holders out of the business of a joint stock com¬ 
pany—requires fuller explanation. When moneys 
are invested in any business concern the share¬ 
holders expect some recompense or reward for the 
loan of the same. A company is carried on with 
an idea of making profit, and this piofit is some¬ 
thing which accrues to the company, and increases 
its assets for the time being. The capital ought, as 
far as possible, to be kept intact, and employed 
solely for the purposes of the company The profit 
gained (if any) is an additional advantage which is 
obtained for the shareholders by means of tiading. 
This profit may legitimately be used by the com¬ 
pany to reward and recompense its shareholders, 
and the return which is made to each individual 
shareholder for the use of his money is called a 
dividend. 

With the exception to be noticed hereafter, theie 
is nothing in any of the Companies Acts which has 
reference to the payment of dividends, and the 
legislature has lcft*the matter to the company itself 
to determine. The articles of association must, 
therefore, be looked at to sec what determination 
has been arrived at, for they must govern the whole 
question. It is possible to make the most elaborate 
arrangements regarding, and to place the greatest 
restrictions upon, the payment of dividends ; but 
this is not a wise course to adopt if the c ompany is 
a public one, and relies upon the suppoit of out¬ 
siders by their becoming shareholders to cany on 
its undertaking. Generally speaking, it will be 
sufficient to incorporate as neaily as possible the 
provisions relating to the same contained in Table A 
(q v ). The articles, then, will practically govern the 
whole matter of the payment of dividends, subject 
to the general principle that dividends must be paid 
exclusively out of projits and not out of capital 

The greatest difficulty is to arrive at what are 
really profits, and this is a question which has 
received different answers Profit lias been defined 
as the gain resulting from the employment of capital 
It really consists of the pioduie or its value whi< h 
remains to those who employ their capital in an 
industrial undertaking, after all the necessary pay¬ 
ments have been deducted, and all the capital 
wasted and used in the undeitaking has been 
replaced. Roughly speaking, this means that at 
the end of a period of trading, uj> to the time when 
the accounts of the company are made up, the 
whole of the circulating capital of the company 
must be replaced, and a certain allowance made for 
the loss or depreciation of the fixed capital. The 
latter is generally provided for by the creation of 
a special fund, but in certain instances it is possible 
for the articles to provide that no loss or depict 1 a- 
tion shall be provided for, csjiccially when the com¬ 
pany is established for the purpose of carrying on 
a mere temporary concern. Again, as far as the 
fixed capital is concerned, any chance improvement 
in its value may tjp treated as a profit. 

But othei methods of calculating profits .* e 
necessary in thfe case of large businesses and joint 
stock companies. In his standard work on the 
Companies Acts, Lord Justice Buckley says : The 
profits of an undertaking are not such sum as may 
remain after the payment of every debt, but are 
the exce*s of the revenue receipts over expenses 
properly chargeable to revenue account. As to 
what expenses are properly chargeable to capital 
and what to revenue it is necessarily impossible to 
lay down any rule. In many cases it may be for 


the shareholders to determineffor themselves, pro¬ 
vided the determination be honest and within legal 
limits. Where expenses properly chargeable to 
capital have been paid out of revenue, the company 
is justified in recouping the revenue account at a 
subsequent time out of capital. The proper and 
legitimate way of arriving at a statement of profits 
is to take the facts as they actually stand, and, 
after forming an estimate of the assets as they 
actually exist, to draw a balance so as to ascertain 
the result in the shape of profit and loss. If this be 
done fairly and honestly, without any fraudulent 
intention or purpos6 of deceiving anyone, it does 
not render the dividend fraudulent that there was 
not cash in hand to pay it, or that the company 
was even obliged to bori ow money for that purpose. 
And the fact that an estimated value was put upon 
assets which were then in jeopardy and were sub¬ 
sequently lost does not render the balance sheets 
delusive and fraudulent." • 

Two cases in which the manner of calcula^ng 
profits was discussed are worthy of inference, viz., 
Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalte Company, 1887, 41 Ch. D. 
1, and Verner v. General and Commercial Invest¬ 
ment Trust, 1894, 2 Ch. 239. In the first it was 
decided that where the shares of a limited company 
have, under a duly icgisteicd contract, been allowed 
as fully paid-up shaies in consideration of assets 
handed over to the company, it is under no obliga¬ 
tion to kcej) the value of these assets ftp to the 
nominal amount of its capital, and the payment of 
a dividend is not to be considcied a return of capital, 
merely on the ground that no provision has been 
made for keeping the assets uj> to the nominal 
amount of capital. There is nothing m the Com¬ 
panies Act to prohibit a company formed to work 
a wasting propei ty, such as a mine or a j>atent, from 
distributing, as dividend, the excess of the proceeds 
of working above the expenses of working, nor to 
impose on the company any obligation to set apart 
a sinking fund to meet the depreciation in the value 
of the wasting property. If the expenses of working 
exceed the receipts, the accounts must not be made 
out so as to show an apparent profit, and so enable 
the company to pay a dividend out of capital, but 
the division of the profits without providing a sink¬ 
ing fund is not such a payment of dividends out of 
capital as is forbidden by law. In the second case, 
a different method of ascertaining profits was pro¬ 
pounded. There the defendants were a limited 
company, whose objects were to invest their capital 
m stocks, funds, Shares, and securities of various 
descriptions, and the receipts of the company from 
the income of these investments were made applic¬ 
able to paying a dividend. The market price of 
some of the investments of the company fell, and 
others of them proved worthless, so that the value 
of the company's assets was materially diminished ; 
but the income received from the investment for 
the year < onsidci ably exceeded the expenses of the 
year. One of the trustees of the company brought an 
action on behalf of himself and all the stockholders 
in the company against the company and the other 
trustees to restrain the v ompany from declaring a 
dividend, on the ground that, until the loss of 
capital was made up, a payment of dividend would 
be a payment out of capital. It was held, by the 
Court of Appeal, that it was within the power of 
the company to declare a dividend, inasmuch as 
there is no law to prevent a company from sinking 
its capital in the purchase of a property-producing 
income and dividing that income} without making 
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provision for keeping up the value of the capital; 
and that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet the excess of current receipts over current 
expenses may be applied in payment ol a dividend, 
though where the income of a company arises from 
the turning over of circulating capital, no dividend 
can be paid unless the circulating capital is kept up 
to its original value, as otherwise there would be a 
payment of dividend out of capital. 

In the se< one! case, Lord Lindley made the 
following remarks in the course of his judgment: 
" It has been already said that dividends presup¬ 
pose profits of some sort, and this is unquestionably 
true , but the word profits is by no means tree from 
ambiguity. The law is much more accurately 
expressed by saying that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, than by saying that they can only 
be paid out of profits. The last expression leads to 
the inference that the capital must always be kept 
up, and be represented by assets which, if sold, 
would produce it; and this is more than is required 
by law. Perhaps the shortest way of expressing the 
distinction which I am endeavouring to explain is 
to say that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet that the excess of current receipts over current 
payments may be divided, but that floating or 
circulating capital must be kept up, as otherwise 
it will enter into and form part of such excess, in 
which cas^ to divide such excess without deducting 
the capilaf which forms part of it will be contrary 
to law.” 

Dividends must be paid out of profits and out of 
profits alone, except as is provided by Section 91 
of the Act of 1908. A payment of a dividend out 
of the capital is ultra vires , for it amounts to a reduc¬ 
tion of the capital of the company, and such a 
reduction is rarely permissible. And, on general 
principles of liability, if directors do pay a dividend 
out of capital, they are held responsible to the com¬ 
pany for the whole amount so paid. The articles 
cannot make provision for any such payment, nor 
can the shareholders resolve in a general meeting 
that the capital of the company shall be so applied. 
It is probable that if a dividend is illegally declared 
for the purpose of giving a fictitious value to the 
shares of a company, the directors who take part in 
declaring it may be made criminally liable for con¬ 
spiracy to defraud ; but it is not necessary that the 
whole of the profits of a company should be dis¬ 
tributed. There is an inherent right in the directors 
to lay aside a certain portion of the profits a? a 
reserve fund, even though the articles have made no 
provision to this elfect. And this is a wise pre¬ 
caution. Nor does it inflict any great hardship upon 
the shareholders. They have the appointment of 
the directors in their hands, and if dissatisfaction is 
felt at the management of the finances of the com¬ 
pany, they have an adequate method of dealing 
with the matter by changing the body of the 
directorate. Profits paid into a reserve fund never¬ 
theless remain piofits of the company and may be 
subsequently distributed. 

The financial arrangements being in the hands of 
the directors, it is for them to ascertain the state of 
the company at stated periods, and to see what sums 
are available out of the profits (if any) for dividends, 
after meeting all pnor charges. Shares are divided 
into various classes, the most common being prefer¬ 
ence and ordinary shares. There is generally a fixed 
rate of interest payable on the preference shares. 
Ihis must first of all be deducted from the available 
profits. If the pfeference shares are cumulative, 


and there has been a deficiency in the interest pay¬ 
able in previous years,-this has also to be provided 4 
for. After that, a certain amount is put aside as a 
reserve fund, if it is decided to create one. Then 
come the ordinary shareholders, and they are the 
principal persons to be considered. The whole of 
the available remaining profits may be divided, or 
any part thereof up to the extent of the maximum 
rate of interest (if any) provided by the articles. 
Unless there is some special clause in the articles 
restricting the payment in proportion to the amount 
paid up on the shares held by the shareholders, the 
dividend ought to be declared in proportion to the 
nominal amount of the shares, without any refer¬ 
ence to the actual sum which has been paid upon 
them. The statement of accounts and the proposi¬ 
tions of the directors as to the payment of dividends 
are forwarded to the shareholders at the time of 
sending out the notices for the annual general 
meeting. At the meeting the propositions of the 
directors are put to the vote, and if they are carried, 
including the recommendation as to the payment 
of a dividend, the dividend becomes due and pay¬ 
able by the company. Sometimes when a company 
is particularly successful, the directors may declare 
and pay an interim dividend which is a kind of pay¬ 
ment in advance of the dividend that it is expected 
will be declared at the end of the financial year. This 
should always be provided for by the articles of 
association. 

No dividend is payable until it has been declared 
in the proper way. And this applies not only to the 
case of ordinary shareholders, but also to preference 
shareholders. It is immaterial that the funds of the 
company are ample to supply all wants. Without 
a declaration of a dividend none is payable, and no 
debt has been incurred in respect of the same ; but 
as soon as a dividend has been declared a share¬ 
holder has a right to sue for the same unless he 
receives payment. The debt is in the nature of a 
specialty debt, that is, the right of action upon it 
docs not become barred until after the lapse of 
twenty years. The reason for this is that the certi¬ 
ficate of each shareholder is sealed with the seal of 
the company. The articles of association may some¬ 
times limit this, but there appears to be a great 
objection to any such restriction on the ground that 
the London Stock Exchange declines to recognise 
a company with such a clause in its articles. The 
amount to be paid is fixed, and the dividend is 
payable to the holder whose name is entered on the 
register. It sometimes happens that a shareholder 
transfcis his shares at or near the time of the 
declaration of the dividend. The contract entered 
into between the transferor and the transferee 
should contain a term providing for the dividend. 
I 11 the absence of any agreement the date of the 
document governs the matter. If the dividend is 
declared before the date, the amount payable goes 
to the transferor ; if after the date, to the trans¬ 
feree. Shares which are so transferred and to which 
the right of receiving the dividend is attached are 
said to be “ cum dividend " ; if the Hght to receive 
the dividend is reserved by the transferor they are 
said to be “ ex dividend." It is the practice to 
deduct income tax from the amount of the dividend 
before paying it over. 

It has been stated that if directors make an 
improper payment of a dividend, they are liable to 
be sued for the amount so paid. But if the payment 
is received by the shareholders with a full knowledge 
of the improper nature of the payment, the directors 
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may claim to be indemnified by the shareholders 
who have been paid. Unless provision is specially 
made in the articles it is improper to make any pay¬ 
ments of dividends except in cash. A shareholder 
may very naturally decline to accept securities of 
any kind, no matter how valuable they may be 
declared to be. 

Although no notice of any trust may be entered 
upon the register, shares are very frequently held 
in the name of a registered holder for the benefit of 
and in trust for some other person. So long as the 
beneficiary lives, or so long as he is entitled to take 
the benefits of any dividends under the terms of 
the trust, he is the person who ought to receive the 
dividends declared. But if the trust is determined 
so far as he is concerned and another person becomes 
entitled, as if, for example, shaies are left in trust 
for a tenant for life and aftet wards for a remainder¬ 
man, a right of apportionment is given by reason of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Viet c. 35), 
and the estate of the tenant for life benefits if a 
dividend is declared after the termination of his 
interest, proportionately to the time during winch 
he was beneficially entitled. 

To the general rule that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, but only out of profits, a notable 
exception was made by the Companies Act, 1907. 
By that Act it was provided, for the lust time, that 
the old rule may be broken into in (ases where the 
shares of a company arc issued for the purpose of 
iaising money to defray the expenses of the con¬ 
struction of any works or buildings, or the provision 
of any plant which cannot bo made profitable for 
a lengthened period. The section of the Act of 1907 
has been re-enacted by Section 91 of the Act of 
1908. As this section is one of great importance, 
it is here given m extenso — 

"91. Where any shaies of a company are issued 
for the purpose of raising money to defiay the 
expenses of the construction of any works or 
buildings or the provision of any plant which can¬ 
not be made profitable for a lengthened period, 
the company may pay interest on so much-of that 
share capital as is for the time being paid up for 
the period and'subject to the conditions and 
restrictions in tins section mentioned, and may 
charge the same to capital as pait of the <ost of 
construction of the work or building, or the 
provision of plant: 

" Provided that— 

" (1) No such payment shall be made unless 
the same is authorised by the articles or by 
special resolution ; 

" (2) No such payment, whether authorised 
by the articles or by special resolution, shall be 
made without the previous samtion of the 
Board of Trade: 

“ (3) Before sanctioning any such payment 
the Board of Trade may, at the expense of the 
company, appoint a person to inqune .m 
report to them as to the circumstances of » >e 
case, and may, before making the appointment 
require the company to give security for me 
payment of the costs of the inquiry : 

" (4) The payment shall be made only for such 
period as may be determined by the Board of 
Trade ; and such period shall in no case extend 
beyond the close of the half year next after the 
half year during which the works or buildings 
have been actually completed or the plant 
provided ; 


“ (5) The rate of intefest shall in no case 
exceed 4 per cent, per annum or such lower rate 
as may for the time being be prescribed by 
Order in Council: 

“ (6) The payment of the interest shall not 
operato as a reduction of the amount paid up 
on the shares in respect of which it is paid ; 

“ (7) The accounts of the company shall show 
the share capital on which, and the rate at 
which, interest has been paid out of capital 
during the period to which the accounts relate : 

" (8) Nothing in this section shall affect 
any company to which the Indian Railways 
Act, 1894, as amended, by any subsequent 
enactment, applies." 

DIVIDENDS IN MNKBUPTCY.—The property 
of a bankrupt which is available for ciedilois after 
payment of costs is distributed by the trustee in 
the form of dividends. # 

While retaining sut h sums as may be ncce^jary 
for the costs of administration, the* trustee must 
declare and distribute dividends as soon as possible 
1 he fust dividend must generally be declared and 
distributed within four months after the first 
meeting of ci editors, while subsequent dividends 
must be declared and distributed at intervals of 
not more than six mouths 

Befoie a dividend is declared, notice is sent to 
the Gazette, and to each u editor mentioned in the 
statement of affairs who has not proved. On 
declaring a dividend, the tuislee also sends a 
notice showing the amount and method of payment 
of the dividend. 

Where the paitner of a fiim becomes bankrupt, 
a ci editor to whom the bankrupt is indebted jointly 
with the other partneis oi the firm, or any of them, 
cannot receive any dividend out of the separate 
piopcrty of the bankrupt until all the separate 
ci editors have received the full amount of their 
respective debts 

Where joint and separate properties are being 
administered, dividends of the joint and separate 
propci ties must generally be declared together. 

1 he expenses of and incident to sut h dividends are 
fanly apportioned by the tiustee between the 
joint and separate piopeities, regaid being had to 
the work done and the benefit received by each 
propet ty 

In the calculation and distribution of a dividend, 
the trustee makes provision for debts due to per¬ 
sons resident in places so distant that they have 
no time to tender their proofs, or to establish them 
* if disputed, and also for provable debts which are 
the subject of claims not yet determined. He also 
makes provision for any disputed proofs or claims, 
and for administration expenses. Subject to the 
foregoing exceptions, Jie distributes as dividend all 
money in hand 

As a creditor may come in at any time, the 
ci editor who has not proved before the declaration 
of a dividend, may be paid out of any money in 
the hands of the trustee. Any dividend he may 
have failed to receive r () re that time is applied 
to the payment of any future dividend. He can¬ 
not however, disturb the , distnbutftm of any 
dividend declared before his debt was proved by 
reason that lie has not participated therein. Having 
realised all the property of the bankrupt, or as 
much as he can, without needlessly prolonging the 
trusteeship, the trustee declares a final dividend. 
1 ieforc so doing, he gives notice t(} the persons whose 
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claims to be creditors have been notified, but not 
established to his satisfaction, that if they do not 
establish their c laims to the satisfaction of the 
court within a time limited by the notice, he will 
proceed to declare a final dividend, without regard 
to their < laims After the expiration of the time so 
limited, or any fuither time allowed by the court, 
the pioperfy of the bankrupt is divided among the 
creditors who have proved their debts without 
regard to the claims of any other persons. The 
trustee < annot be sued for a dividend, but the 
court may ordet him to pay it, and also to pay 
out of his own money interest thereon for the time 
that it is withheld, and the costs of the application. 

Evi n after his lclease, if he has moneys of the 
debtor in his hands, an order may be made against 
the trustee. It would not, however, be made in 
favour of one who had taken an assignment of a 
proved debt A dividend cannot be attached to 
answer a judgment obtained against the creditor. 

The trustee pays unc laimcd dividends into the 
Bankruptcy Estates Account at the Bank of 
England. A receipt given to him by the Board of 
Trade is an effectual discharge Unclaimed divi¬ 
dends mean dividends which, although den hired on 
existing and admitted pi oofs, have not been claimed. 

Any surplus remaining alter payment in full of 
his creditors, with inteiest, and of the costs, charges, 
and expenses of the proceedings under the 
bankruptcy petition, belongs to the bankrupt. 

The bankrupt may dispose of the surplus by will 
•or deed, even while the bankruptcy is pending and 
before the surplus is ascertained. 

DIVIDEND WARRANT.— I his is an order issued 
by a joint stock company upon its bankers for the 
payment of the interest or dividend due to a share¬ 
holder upon his holding. Unless there is a special 
stipulation to the contrary, a dividend warrant 
must always be signed by the person to whom it is 
made payable. In practice, however, where a 
dividend warrant is made payable to several per¬ 
sons, the signature of one of them is generally 
accepted as sufficient, but when it is an interest 
warrant, the signatures of all are necessary 

DIVIDIVI. —The native name for the twisted 
pods of the Casalpima conana, a leguminous tree 
of South America. These pods are rich in tannin, 
and are in great request by tanners and dyers 
Great Britain’s supplies come chiefly from 
Venezuela 

DOCK.— A dock is a place ait\,ficially formed for 
the reception of ships, the entrance to which is 
generally closed by gates. There are two kinds of 
docks : Dry docks and wet docks. The former aic 
used fer receiving ships for inspection and repairs 
For this purpose, the dock must be so contrived 
that the water may be admitted or excluded at 
pleasure, so that a vessel edn be floated in when 
the tide is high, and that the water may run out 
with the fall of the tide, or be pumped out, the 
closing of the gates preventing its return. Wet 
docks are formed for the purpose of keeping vessels 
always afloat. One of the chief uses of a dock is to 
keep a umfoim level of water, so that the business 
of loading t and unloading ships can be carried on 
without interruption.* The first wet dock for com- 
mert ial purposes made in this kingdom was formed 
in the year 1708 at Liverpool, then a place of no 
importance 

DOCK AND TOWN DUES. —These are dues which 
are peculiar to the port of Liverpool. They are 
chargeable upon*most of the goods which are 
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exported from or imported into that city, the 
town dues being levied, so it appears, for the use 
of the port, whether a vessel carrying goods actually 
goes into dock or not. 

DOCK DUES.— Dock dues are payments made to 
the owners of docks by shipowners using the docks 
in the proportion to their ship'9 tonnage, and by 
shippers when they are entered at tho Custom 
House. 

DOCKETS. —The summaries winch are made of 
the contents of letters or other documents. In the 
old pigeon-hole system of filing letters, they arc 
folded in one uniform size, with a blank space 
outside on which the docket is written. “ Docket¬ 
ing ” obviates the necessity of looking at every 
letter in a certain bundle when searching for a 
particular one. Modern filing systems have done 
away with much ol the need for the docket. 

DOCK WARRANTS. —Dock warrants are orders 
or authorities for the removal of goods and mer¬ 
chandise warehoused in the various docks. The 
orders are granted by the proper officer at the docks, 
on application of the importer, in favour of anyone 
whom the latter shall name. In the Factors Act, 
1889, a dock warrant is included in the phrase 
“ document of title,” and is defined as being a 
“ document used in the ordinary course ot business 
as proof of the possession or control of goods, or 
authorising, or purporting to authorise, either by 
indorsement or by delivery, the possessor of the 
document to transfer or receive goods thereby 
represented.” It passes by indorsement and 
delivery, and transfers the absolute right to the 
goods described in it. The lawful transfer of a dock 
warrant to a person as a buyer or owner of the 
goods, and its transfer by that person to another, 
who takes it in good faith and for valuable con¬ 
sideration, has the same effect for defeating any 
vendor’s lien or right of stoppage in transitu as the 
transfer of a bill of lading has for defeating the right 
of stoppage in transitu. But where the question is 
only between the immediate parties to a contract, 
a dock warrant is not a document ol title to the 
goods referred to in it, but only a mere token of 
authority to receive the possession of the goods ; 
and it does not, like a bill of lading, pass the posses¬ 
sion by indorsement to another person so as to pic- 
vent the seller of the goods stopping them m 
transitu, unless an established custom to that effect 
is proved, which was in the contemplation of the 
parties to the contract. A dock warrant is liable to 
a stamp duty of 3d , which may be denoted by an 
adhesive stamp, to be cancelled by the person by 
whom the instrument is executed oi issued. The 
inset shows the usual form of dock warrant 

DOCKYARD. —In the fullest meaning of the woid, 
a " dockyard ” is a government establishment where 
ships of every kind are built and repaired, and sup¬ 
plied with the men and stores required to maintain 
them in a state of cificiency for war ; but in prac¬ 
tice few, if any, existing dockyards are of so com¬ 
plete a nature ; many of them, for instance, do not 
undertake the building of ships at ail, while‘others 
are little more than harbours where a ship may 
replenish her stores and carry out minor repairs. 
Private firms are relied on for the construction of 
many ships down to an advanced stage, the Govern¬ 
ment dockyards completing and equipping'them for 
commission. There are royal dockyards at Ascen¬ 
sion, Bermuda, Bombay (Royal Indian Marine), 
Gibraltar, Haulbowline (Royal Alexandra), Hong 
Kong, Kidderpore (Royal Indian Marine), Malta, 
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Pembroke, Portland, Port Said, Portsmouth, 
tfosyth, Sydney, Weihaiwci, West India Docks 
{Naval Store Depot). 

DOCUMENT. —Any specific paper or writing. 

DOCUMENTARY RILL. —A documentary bill is 
a bill of exchange which 13 accompanied by various 
documents, such as bill of lading, dock warrant, 
delivery order, policy of insurance, invoice. They 
are largely dealt with by bankers, who make 
advances upon them. 

When a banker advances against shipments he 
sends the bill abroad, with the bills of lading 
attached, for payment. When the documents are 
given up against acceptance, the banker has then 
to rely upon the acceptor, regarding whom he 
should have satisfactory information. 

Where a credit is opened abroad at a customer’s 
request against bills of lading, policy, etc., the 
foreign banker draws on the banker m tliis country 
and sends the bill, with the documents attached, 
to the English banker. The documents may be 
taken by the customer and paid for at once; or 
the amount may be charged to the customer anti 
the documents held as security until required In 
some cases the bills of lading may be handed to 
the customer and a letter taken from him hypothe¬ 
cating the goods to the bank, and undertaking to 
hand over to the bank the proceeds from the sale 
of the goods, and until that is done the customer 
agrees to hold the goods or the proceeds in trust for 
the bank. When this is done, a separate account is 
usually opened for the operation In such cases the 
banker really parts with lus security and has to 
rely upon the honour of his customer. In case of 
failure, trustees generally recognise these under¬ 
takings. There is the danger, however, that there 
may be a contra account due from the customer to 
a purchaser of the goods, in which case, as the latter 
has no notice of the hypothecation, he is entitled 
to deduct the contra account from the amount he 
is due to pay as the purchase price of the goods. 

When documentary bills are discounted, the 
banker takes a note of hypothecation or memo¬ 
randum of deposit, from the customer, by which the 
bill of lading and the goods are pledged to the 
banker and under which he is given a right, if 
necessary, to sell the goods The stamp duty upon 
the note of hypothecation, or memorandum of 
deposit, is 6d. 

If a banker sells a documentary bill, he indorses 
it and thus becomes liable thereon ; the bills of 
Jading, indorsed in blank by the shipper, and the 
insurance policy, accompany the bill. 

A banker keeps a record of all his liabilities on 
acceptances and indorsements. 

Where documents are given up against payment 
of a bill under rebate, the rate is usually $ per rent 
above the deposit rate of the principal London 
banks, and is calculated from the date when the 
money (free of cost) will be in the hands of the 
person entitled to rqpeive it, and at the place wheie 
it is payable. A receipt is mdoised upon the bi.i 
that the amouift has been paid under rebate at 
.... per cent. 

DOCUMENT CREDIT.— T his teirn is used to 
signify a letter of credit which is issued on con¬ 
dition that certain specified securities shall bo 
deposited® as collateral security for moneys 
advanced. 

DOGS, THE LAW AS TO. —The dog is a domestic 
animal, and is considered to be goods or property. 
It is, therefore, an offence to steal a dog, the same 


as it is an offence to steal goodf If a dog, which is 
not known to be vicious, bites a person, it is gener¬ 
ally allowed tins first bite free, although the conse¬ 
quences to the person bitten may not be pleasant. 
It is an offence to shoot a dog which is trespassing 
on the land of another. If the dog is wilfully sent 
upon the land of another, the offence, if any, is 
committed by the man, not by the dog. 

An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to 
injury to live stock by (logs, and otherwise to amend 
the law, was passed in 1906 The owner of a dog 
shall be liable m damages for injury done to any 
cattle by that dog If, on complaint, a court of 
summary conviction is satisfied that a dog is 
dangerous, and not kept under proper control, the 
couit may order the dog to be kept under proper 
control, or be destroyed. The penalty for dis- 
obcdimcc is 20s for every day of disobedience. 
Dogs in the highway must wear a collar with the 
name and addiess of the ownri inscribed upon it. 
This rule is only compulsory in those.paits of Hie 
United Kingdom where the local authority orders 
it. lo prevent the worrying of cattle, dogs must 
not be allowed to stray between sunset and sumise. 

If a police officer considers that a dog is a stray 
dog, he may seize and detain it until the owner has 
paid all expenses. If the dog wears a collar with a 
name and address upon it, a notice will be sent to 
that address, stating that the dog will bvsolri or 
destroyed within seven days if not claimed bcfoie 
then. All expenses mcuried by the police must be 
paid. No such dog seized shall be given or sold for 
the purposes of vivisection The chief officer of 
police of each district must keep a register of all 
dogs seized, and this register shall be open to public 
inspection on payment ot a fee of Is Establish¬ 
ments which receive stray dogs must also keep a 
register, and aie entitled to charge Is for inspection 
thereof 

If a person finds a stray clog, and takes possession 
of it, he must restore it to its owner, or give notice 
to the police of his distrh t. The notn e must be in 
writing, and must contain full particulars, e g., a 
description of the dog, where it was found, and who 
is detaining it 

An annual licence must be taken out by the 
owner or keeper of every dog which is more than 
six months old , the charge (duty) is 7s 6d (See 
Lici Ncns.) No In cnee need be taken out for young 
hounds under twelve months old, if they have not 
been used in any pack of hounds No licence is 
required for a dog kept by a blind person foi his or 
hci guidance Sheep dogs are exempt from licence. 
The owner, whether farmer or shepherd, must fill 
uj> the proper form, and state that the dog m kept 
solely to tend sheep or cattle. If the farm is very 
laige, as many as eight dogs may be kept without 
a licence. Heavy pen£fltics are exacted if there 
is any fraudulent nusstatement made in the 
declaration 

If it is necessary in the public interest to do so, 
a public department may order that all dogs used 
for domestic purposes Kill be muzzled. 

DOtiSKINS. —The skins of dogs are used for a 
variety of purposes, some being taiyied and 
employed in the manufacture of boots, shoes, and 
gloves ; while other long-haired kinds are valuable 
for mats, coats, etc. The latter sort is exported 
from New Chang, in China. 

DOGWOOD.—A species of cornel tree, noted for 
the hardness of its wood, from which tool handles, 
cogs, and skewers are made. It produces the best 
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charcoal for the mi lufacture of gunpowder, and it 
yields an oil, similar to olive oil. It is also valuable 
in medicine, a purgative and febrifuge being 
obtained from the bark. 

DOIT.— A small piece of Dutch copper money— 
also called “ duyt —in value the eighth part of a 
stiver or half a farthing in English money. 

DOLLAR. —(See Foreign Moneys —Canada, 
China, Mexico, United States ) 

DOMICIL. —The term is not capable of being 
exactly defined, but it indicates generally the place 
where a person has liis true, fixed, and permanent 
home, and to which, whenever he is absent, he has 
the intention of returning at some time or other. 

It is frequently extremely difficult to decide, when 
a pei son changes his place of residence, what is his 
particular dome ll at any particular time ; yet it 11 
most important to know it, since it is the law of tha 
domicil which decides the! capacity to contract in 
all the most important private affaiis of life. 

, T n 1869, in the case of Udny v Udny, Lord 
Wcstbury described what the law of domic il is as 
accepted m the English courts, as follows : " It is a 
settled piinciple that no man shall be without a 
domicil, and to secure this result, the law attributes 
to every individual as soon as he is born the domicil 
of his fatlici if the child be legitimate, and the 
domicil of the mother U illegitimate 'this has been 
called the domiul of ongin, and is involuntary 
Other domicils, including domicil by operation ot 
law, as on marriage, are domicils of choice. For as 
soon as an individual is sui juris, it is competent to 
him to elect and assume another domicil, the con¬ 
tinuance of winch depends upon his will and act. 
When another domiul is put on, the domicil of 
origin is for that purpose relinquished, and remains 
in abeyance during the continuance of the domicil 
of choice ; but as the domicil of origin is the creature 
of law, and independent oi the will of the party, it 
would be inconsistent with the principles on which 
it is by law created and ascribed to suppose that it 
is capable of being by the act of the party entirely 
obliterated and extinguished. It revives and exists 
whenever there is no other domicil, and it docs not 
require to be regained or reconstituted ammo ei 
facto, in the manner which is necessary for the 
acquisition of a domicil of choice. Domicil of choice 
is a conclusion or inference which the law derives 
from the fact of a man fixing voluntarily his sole or 
chief residence in a particular place, with an inten¬ 
tion of continuing to reside there for an unlimited 
time. This is a description oi the circumstances 
which create or constitute a domicil, and not a 
definition of the term. There must be a residence 
fieely chosen, and not prescribed or dictated by any 
external necessity, such as the duties of office, the 
demands of creditors, or the relief from illness; 
and it must be residence fixed not for a limited 
period or particular purpose, but general and 
indefinite in its future contemplation. It is true 
that residence originally temporary, or intended for 
a limited period, may afterwards become general and 
unlimited ; and in such a case so soon as the change 
of purpose, or animus manendi, can be inferred, the 
fact of domiul is established. The domicil of origin 
may be extinguished by act oi law, as, for example, 
by sentence of death or exile for life, which puts 
an end to the status ctvtlts of the criminal ; bur it 
canaot be destroyed by the will and act of the party. 
Domicil of choice, as it is gained ammo et facto, so it 
may be put an end to in the same manner. 

fa the ordinary mercantile contracts the capacity 


of contracting is probably governed by the law of 
the country where the contract is made, but the 
point is difficult and the question is not free from 
doubt. 

No person can be without a domicil. If he changes 
from place to place, and has no fixed determination 
of fixing his permanent abode in any particular 
country, the law of England presumes that he has 
either never lost or has reverted to the domicil of his 
origin. It is the combination of the two things— 
residence and intention to remain—that are the 
most important factors in deciding where a person 
has his domicil, and without these two it is assumed 
that there is an intention to return to the original 
abode. 

Ill a recent case it was decided that, in spite of 
the almost continuous residence of a stranger in this 
country for twenty-eight years, there had not been 
shown a fixed and settled intention of abandoning 
the domiul oi origin—the United States—and. 
therefore, legacy duty, which was claimed by the 
Crown on the basis that the stranger had acquired 
an English donned was not payable. A person’s 
desire to retain a domiul is ineffective if, in fact, 
the two things necessary are not combined, or if 
his own acts indicate an intention contrary to the 
wishes he may have expressed. 

Domicils arc usually described as being of three 
kinds : Of origin, of choice, and by operation of 
law. The domicil of origin is that which a person 
receives at his birth 1 it the case of a legitimate 
child, born during the lifetime of its father, the 
domiul is that of the fathei at the moment of birth, 
ami it changes if the domicil oi tile father changes ; 
if tlie father dies before the child attains twenty-one 
years, then if the child lives with lus mother, her 
domicil is his, and his domicil changes with hers. 
An illegitimate child (like a posthumous child) takes 
the domicil of his mother, and retains it during 
minority ; after majority he can acquuc an inde- 
endent domiul, but until he acquires a new domiul 
is domicil of origin remains, and it heabandons his 
domiul of choice, Ins domiul of origin icvives. A 
foundling is domiciled in the country where it is 
born or found. Where a person has become a lunatic 
alter attaining his majority, his donned remains as 
it was at the commencement of his lunacy, and is 
not affected by a change in the domiul of the person 
who has his legal custody. It may be noted here 
that English courts exerc lse jurisdiction to inquire 
into the lunacy of a foreigner, domiciled abroad, 
but temporarily here, though he possesses realty 
abroad, and has no property here, except personal 
chattels brought with him 

The domicil of choice is that which a person swb 
juris fixes upon for himself, and is acquired by the 
combination of residence and the intention of per¬ 
manent or indefinite residence in the new place of 
abode ; so that if it were perfectly dear that the 
intention ot removing was to make a permanent 
settlement, a right of domiul could be acquired in 
a few days. The domicil of origin is retained until a 
domiul of choice is, in fact, acquired, and the domic il 
of choice is retained until it is abandoned either by 
the acquisition of a new domicil of choice, or the 
resumption of the domicil oi origin. A new domicil 
is, of course, not acquired by the mere intention of 
establishing a permanent residence ir. another 
country, but the intention must be completed by 
actual residence. The onus of proving a change of 
domicil lies upon the person who asserts it, and 
must be proved by satisfactory evidence, c.g.. a 
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Person whose domicil of origin was English did not 
lose it, and gain a Scotch domicil, by making his 
home in Scotland for several years, because the sur¬ 
rounding facts did not clearly show his intention to 
abandon his domicil of origin. There are certain pre¬ 
sumptions against a change of domicil, e g , an exile 
from a foreign country does not acquire a domuil 
here from the mere fact of settling in England, nor 
will an Englishman be readily deemed to have 
acquired a domicil in a country in which the social, 
political, and religious institutions differ from those 
of England ; but these presumptions may, of 
course, be rebutted by evidence of the particular 
circumstances in each case. 

The domicil by operation of law is that which the 
law presumes, either from the dependent condition 
of the person, or from the < ircumstani cs of the c ase, 
when it is not clear what the exact intentions of the 
party were as to lus future residence Thus, the 
domicil of a wife is always the same as that of her 
husband, and changes with every change of the 
domicil of her husband, even if she lives apart liom 
him ; and a minor takes that of lus parent or 
guardian A widow retains the last domicil of her 
husband until she changes it, which she can do in 
the same way as any other peison not subject to 
legal disabilities ; and the position of a divorced 
woman is like that of a widow, for she retains the 
domicil she had immediately befoie the divorce until 
she acquires another , a wile who is judicially 
separated from hei husband can in some respects, 
at any rate, acquire a domicil of her own. 

Persons in the diplomatic or consular services do 
not acquire a domicil in the j>lace where they are 
engaged, for they are liable to be transferred 01 
recalled at any tune, nor does a person travelling 
abroad for the benefit ot his health acquire a new 
domuil. A Butisli subject may, ot course, have a 
Colonial domicil of ongm, and it such subject 
acquires accotding to English law a domicil of choice 
in a country whcie the local law does not recognise 
domicil, but distributes the movables of a foreigner 
dying within its jurisdiction according to the law 
of his nationality, the English courts will distubute 
his movable assets according to the law of lus 
Colonial domicil of origin. 

As +o marriage settlements, they are, generally 
speaking, governed by the law of the domicil as 
regards their validity and construction, unless 
another law is adopted by the contract itself in the 

lace of the law of the domicil It may be noted 

ere that, whcic parlies interinaiiy under a matn 
monial regime, the law of which gives to each <-t 
them certain rights over proj>eity acquired bv 
either of the spouses during the mamage, even 
though there is no maniage settlement, a sub¬ 
sequent change in their domicil will not affect those 
rights, as the law of the matrimonial rdgtme is 
incorporated by inference into the contract of 
marriage and determines the succession to su h 
property, e.g., where two French people mfn 
married, and subsequently came over to and hv<d 
in England fot many years, and the husband 
acquired a huge fortune in business, it was held 
that he could not dispose of the foitune by will aa 
he wished, irrespective of the claims of his wife 
under the matrimonial rigxtne of their domicil of 
origin. * 

Wills are governed as regards their meaning and 
interpretation by the law of the domicil of the 
testator. It should be noted that leaseholds, 
although they are personal property by English 


law, are real property aceordilg to international 
law ; and, therefore, a will that deals with English 
leaseholds must comply with the requirements of 
English law, in the same way as a will dealing with 
English real property. As to succession to property, 
the bona vacantxa or unclaimed personal property in 
England of an intestate and heirless foreigner, 
domiciled and dying abroad, falls to the English 
Crown, and not to the government of the deceased's 
domicil, for the principle that " movable chattels 
follow the person " only applies to distribution, and 
not to a pierogative right of the Crown. A British 
subject residing or staying temporal lly abroad can 
(since 18fil) make a will (q t>.) as far as his peisonai 
property is concerned, either in English form, or in 
the form in vogue in the country where he is residing, 
or in the form of the country where he is domiciled, 
or in the form of that part of the British dominions 
where he had his domicil of origin. 

The domicil of a coiporation is the pl&ce which 
is considered by law to be the ccntic of its aifaTfS. 
In the case of a non-trading corporation, it is the 
place where its functions are dischaiged. The 
domicil ot a trading corporation or company is its 
principal place of business, or wheie its head office 
is and its administration is chiefly earned on. For 
the purpose of the Income Tax Acts, a company 
registered here, with a registered office here, and 
governed by a board which meets here, i« 'esident 
here, and profits derived from a trade earned on 
partly within and partly without the United King¬ 
dom are all assessable, whethet received hete or not. 
A foreign coipoiation may leside in this country for 
the purposes of income tax ; the test of i evidence 
is, not where it is registered, but wheic it really keeps 
house and does its real business ; the real business 
is carried on where the ccntiai management and 
control actually abides , and whether any pai ticulai 
case tails within the rule Is a pure question of fact 
to be decided not according to the construe tion of 
any particular by-law or regulation, but upon an 
examination of the course of trading and business. 
On the above principles the Dc Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., vvcie held liable to pay income tax 
in England 

Domicil must be clearly distinguished from 
nationality A foreigner may settle in England 
with the full intention of remaining here, and yet, 
although domiciled, may not become naturalised. 
He retains his nationality, which is different from 
his domicil. Nationality is of political importance 
in many cases, and ‘Thch uountiy has its own 
peculiar laws bv which its subjects are bound, 
whatever their domicil, and which it may enforce 
against them cither by international privileges 
accorded, or on their chance return to their native 
land Domicil has to do with commercial and 
domestic matters simply, and legulates the ordinary 
transactions of cvery-day life. The importance of 
the detei nnnation of domical will bo seen more fully 
in the article on International Law (q v ) Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Westlake, the modem tendency is 
to substitute political r 'tionality for domicil as the 
test of personal law as lai as possible. (See Wills.) 

DOMICILED BILL.—This is thq nam^ which is 
given to a bill which is made payable at some place 
other than the residence or business house of the 
acceptor. Many firms domicile their bills at tho 
head office or London agents of their bankers. 

DOMINICA. —(See San Domingo.) 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA.-'A I .atin phrase, 
signifying a gift made m contemplation of death. 
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It is limited to a g£t of personal property made by 
the deceased, either personally or by an agent 
acting in his presence, and completed by manual 
delivery to the donee. It is upon condition, which 
need not be expressed but may be inferred, that it 
is to take elfect only in case of the death of the 
donor. If the donor recovers from his illness, the 
gift is revoked. The gift may be of the property 
itself, or of the means of obtaining possession of the 
property, or of the documents of title to the property. 
A donatio mortis causd operates not from the death 
of the donor, but from the delivery during life to the 
donee. It is liable for the payment of the debts of 
the donor if his assets are insufficient for the pay¬ 
ment of his debts, but it forms no part of his assets. 
It is liable to legacy and estate duty, but it does 
not require probate or the executor's assent. An 
excellent example of the gift was where a man 
expecting to die at any moment gave his sister-in- 
law a banker’s deposit note, saying that he was 
g6ing to give it her conditionally : if he got well, 
she would give it him back; and if not, she was 
" all light.” There the condition attached to the gift 
was accurately expressed, but it is sufficient if it is 
clear that the gift was intended to be absolute only 
on the donor’s death. A gift may be good as a 
donatio, although coupled with a trust or condition 
that the donee shall do something as, c.g., that he 
shall pi ovide and pay for the donor’s funeral. It 
has been decided tnat the following are capable of 
being the subject matter pf a donatio: bank¬ 
notes, coins, mortgage deeds, bonds, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, cheques payable to the 
donor’s order and not indorsed, deposit receipts 
(though stated to be not transferable), a policy on 
the donor's life, a post office savings bank book, 
but not a deposit invested by a savings bank in 
Government stock, even though the certificate of 
investment be given also" A gift of a cheque upon 
a banker is not good as a donatio, because it is a 
gift which can only be made effectual by obtaining 
payment ot it in the donor’s hietime, and is revoked 
by his death. Again, a deceased person's own 
promissory note, is not a good donatio : see In re 
Leaper, 1916, 1 Cli. 579. An instrument which 
forms no part of the title to property cannot take 
effect as a donatio, eg, a receipt for South Sea 
annuities, which was a document forming no part of 
the title to the annuities ; and this principle has 
bicn applied to scrip certificates for railway stock. 
The gilt of a box containing sljare certificates and 
other valuables, where the'uonor retains the key of 
the box, is not a good donatio. An absolute and 
irrevocable gift cannot, of course, be a donatio. A 
donatio, resembles a legacy, but differs from an 
ordinary gift, as it is incomplete and revocable 
during the donor's life. It differs from a legacy in 
that it does not need probate, owing to tl\e donee’s 
title being directly derived from the donor in his 
lifetime , it is not a testamentary act ; and it is 
taken not from, but against, the executor, whose 
assent is not necessary. If the subject matter of a 
donatio is already in the possession of the donee at 
the time when the donor wishes to make the gift, it 
is not necessarycto re-dehver it to the donor. Even 
at common law a donatio could always be made to 
the donoi’s wife 

DOHA. —Upon the outbreak of the Great War 
in 191-4, an Act of Parliament was passed which was 
called the Defence of the Realm Act 1914. This 
Act gave power’to His Majesty in Coined during 
the continuance* of the war to issue regulations 


as to the powers and duties of the Admiralty apd 
Army Council, and of the members of His Majesty’s 
Forces, and other persons acting on his behalf 
for securing the public safety and the defence of 
the realm ; and authorised the trial and punishment 
of persons contravening such regulations by courts 
martial or otherwise. Under this Act regulations 
of the most drastic character were passed between 
1914-18, and in effect the whole government of the 
country and the liberty of the subjects were trans¬ 
ferred from Parliament to the Executive. The 
name of " Dora ” was given to the Act and the 
regulations, the letters of this word being taken 
from the initial letters of the words giving the 
title to the Act. 

DORMANT PARTNER.— (See Sleeping Part¬ 
ner ) 

DOUBLE ACCOUNT SYSTEM.— This system of 
book-keeping is applicable to concerns the capital 
of which is expenclcd in assets necessary for earning 
revenue, but which are not of a re-saleable nature. 
These concerns include such undertakings as rail¬ 
ways, gas companies, electric light companies, tram¬ 
ways, water companies, etc., and as they utilise their 
capital for the acquisition or construction of the 
undertaking, a ‘‘ Receipts and Expenditure on 
Capital Account ” is made up to be read in con¬ 
junction with the balance sheet, and linking up 
with the same. 

This account shows clearly the capital raised 
by means of stock, shares, debentuies, or loans, 
and also the cost of the fixed assets of the 
undertaking. The balance only of this account is 
taken to the balance sheet in contradistinction to, 
in the case of the single account system, the detailed 
fixed assets and liabilities. 

The various assets,when accounts are kept on the 
double account system, always remain at cost 
value, and consequently the only way in which their 
depreciation can be provided for is by raising a 
depreciation fund, by the accumulation of periodical 
charges to revenue account This depreciation fund 
appears among the liabilities in the balance sheet. 

In the single account system, as each asset appears 
in the balance sheet separately, depreciation can be 
written off.as may be thought advisable or necessary, 
and the present book value of each asset so 
ascertained at a glance. 

Accounts drawn up on the double account 
system, and the balance sheet of the same under¬ 
taking, shown in the form in which it would appear 
if presented on the single account system, are given 
as illustrative on the following page. 

DOUBLE ENTRY. —This is the name given to a 
scientific and perfect system of book-keeping, 
involving two entries for each transaction, i.e., a 
debit for each credit. It is the system universally 
adopted and advocated by all professional 
accountants.' It has many advantages over other 
so-called systems, all of which are more or less 
incomplete. Among these advantages are— 

1. ' The risk of clerical error is minimised. 

2. By full nominal or impersonaS accounts being 
used, it is practicable— 

(а) To draw up a trading and profit and loss 

account at any time, showing profits made or 

losses incurred in detail. 

(б) To compare purchases, sales, expenses, etc., 

with corresponding items in previous accounts. 

(c) To check expenditure. 

3. It enables the amounts owing to and by the 
firm to be accurately arrived at. 
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4. It provides iniirmation (or drawing up a 
balance sheet. 

5. It assists in the prevention of fraud, by 
making it more difficult lor alterations to be made 
in the accounts 

6. It allot cis easy rclerence to details included in 
both personal and impersonal accounts. 

(See liouK-KKEl'ING, SINGLE ENTRY liOOK- 
klfitng, Con vi HsioN of Single Entry to Double 
Entry.) 

DOUIII.E INSlIKANCE.-(See Marine Insurance) 

DOUBLE PRICES.— The quotations for stocks 
and shares always consist of two prices; and if, 
exceptionally, one price only is mentioned, this is 
for tne sake of brevity, and is understood to mean 
the middle price, i e., the mean between the buying 
and selling prices. As is explained under the heading 
of Broker, the jobber or middleman who deals in a 
security has to be prepared to deal either way, that 
is to say, hfc may be called upon to sell, or lie may 
be Called upon to buy a line of stoi k. To protect 
himself, therefore, he always gives two prices, the 
first or lower one being that at which he is prepared 
to purchase a reasonable quantity of stock, and the 
second or higher one being that at which he is willing 
to sell a parcel of stock. The difference is known as 
the “ jobber's turn." If this margin is considerable, 
as, for example, 30-35, the quotation is known as a 
wide one? this indicating that, if called upon to 
purchase, the jobber would be prepared to pay 30, 
whereas for the sale of stock he would ask 35 
Should the margin be a close one, as, lor example, 
77J-77|, the price would be known as a narrow 
one, the buying and selling prices being respectively 
£77 15s., £77 17s. 6d. pci £100 of stock. The 
two prices arc usually separated by of a da*h, 
and the second price is usually indicated by the 
unit or fraction only It may he said that m actual 
practice the margin between the two prices is not 
always as wide as is indicated ^n the quotations, 
jobbers being often willing to deal within the limits 
given. 

DOUBLOON. —A Spanish and Portuguese gold 
coin, of the value of about £1 Os. 8d. It has not 
been coined since 1868, though it is still current. 
The doubloon is also met with in South America. 

DOWER .—This is the right of a widow to receive 
out of her husband’s real estate, provided he has 
died intestate, one-third of the rents of the same, 
unless there is a declaration against dower in the 
conveyance to the husband. Ibc right to dower, 
unlike the right to curtesy), is not dependent 
upon there being any issue of the marnage. The 
right to dower is irrespective of any share of the 
widow in other respects to a part of the estate of 
her deceased intestate husband. (See Freebench ) 

DRACHMA, DRACHMAE —(See Foreign Moneys 
—Greece.) 

DRACHME. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Greece.) 

DRAFT. —This word is derived fiom the verb 
“ to draw," and was formerly spelled “ draught " 
and “ drawght " 

Bills of exchange on demand, or after sight,’ or 
after date, qrc called drafts, because they are drawn 
by one person on another. Cheques also are some¬ 
times called drafts ; but the word “ draft " is used 
principally when referring to a banker’s own draft, 
or instrument drawn upon another banker or upon 
one of his own branches, or to a draft drawn upon 
his London agents 1 or London office, at seven, four¬ 
teen, or twenty-orie days after date, or on demand, 
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or to a foreign draft drawn by a banker in one* 
country upon a banker in anotner. When a draft 
is issued by one branch bank upon another bank, 
or by a country bank upon its London agent an 
advice describing the draft is sent by the drawer 
to the drawee by the same day's post. 

Where a customer applies for a draft and desires 
the amount to be debited to his account, a cheque 
must be taken for the amount or the application 
form be stamped two pence. 

A banker should not stop payment of a draft 
issued by him upon his head office, or another 
branch, or his London agents, as he is liable to pay 
it to a bond fide holder ; but if he receives notice 
that it has been lost, he will exercise great care 
before paying it, particularly if there is any 
suspicion that the indorsement is forged. 

Other meanings attached to the word are: (1) 
Anything sketched roughly, or in outline ; (2) the 
first copy of a document; (3) the depth to which 
a vessel sinks in the water; and (4) an allowance 
made by a wholesale merchant or manufacturer to 
a retailer for dust, waste by evaporation, and the 
turn of the scale. 

DRAGON’S BLOOD.—The red, resinous exuda¬ 
tion of vaiious trees of the East Indies and South 
America; but the name is also extended to the resins 
obtained from the Australian Eucalyptus resimfera 
and from the dragon tree of the Canary Islands. 
It is exported in sticks, which are carmine red when 
pulverised. It is soluble m alcohol and in oils, and 
is chiefly used for colouring varnishes and other 
substances, such as marble, horn, et<. Tinctures 
and tooth powders arc also prepared from it. It is 
sometimes known as gum diagon. The chief supplies 
come from Sumatra 

DRAINAGE, AGRICULTURAL AND SANITARY. 

—1. Agricultural, (a) Commissioners of Sewers and 
other Bodies. Amongst the earliest measures taken 
by our kings or Parliament for protecting agri¬ 
culture were those to prevent lands from being 
flooded by encroachments of the sea or the inunda¬ 
tions of livers. The natural or arterial system of 
drainage by the rivers and streams needs to be con¬ 
nected and supplemented by artificial means; and 
before there were any recognised local authorities 
charged with the duty of providing such means, and 
empowered to charge their cost on landowners or 
other persons to be benefited, it was only by the 
Crown f s general prerogative right to take the initia¬ 
tive for the safety of the nation that what was 
necessary could be done. Thus, before any public 
statute can be found dealing with the subject, 
commissions were issued by the Crown to Com¬ 
missioners who were to enquire into the defects of 
watercourses and the persons responsible for their 
repairs, and were invested with powers to enforce 
contributions to the expenses of making repairs; 
but the Crown could only charge those persons who 
were by custom liable to contribute to the main¬ 
tenance of works already existing. -The Commissions, 
therefore, could not order new constructions, nor 
make persons who would benefit by tne work^ liable 
to contribute to the expenses. Of the statutes which 
afterwards regulated the issue of commissions, there 
still remains in force, as the foundation of all 
similar legislation passed since, the Bill of Sewers of 
1531 (23 Hen. VIII. c. 5), Afterwards all tommis- 
sioners of sewers who were appointed by the Crown 
acted under the powers of this or subsequent 
statutes ; yet their powers were not enlarged until 
the “ Act to Amend the Law of Sewers in 1833 ’* 
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.(3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 22), under which the Comtnis- 
aioners could erect new works and purchase land for 
maintaining existing works. 

Another and complementary system was intro¬ 
duced by the Land Drainage Act. 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet. c. 133), which, besides, improved the pro¬ 
cedure under the old system. This Act is the last 
of the Acts that deal with the subject of floods 
prevention and other matters in the purview of the 
Commissioners, though Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention Bills were introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment in 1881 and 1883, but have never been passed. 

The new system was that of drainage boards for 
separate drainage districts elected by certain classes 
of electors as prescribed by the Act. Any persons or 
body of persons, corporate or incorporate, being 
proprietors of not less than a tenth part of the 
acreage of any bog, moor, or other area requiring a 
combined system of drainage, may, by a I*rovisional 
Order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
{qy.) t subject to confirmation by Parliament, con¬ 
stitute such area a separate drainage district The 
voters are persons paying the sewers rate, and their 
number of votes is determined by the rateable value 
of their property, though this may be varied by the 
Provisional Order. 

Besides the Commissions and Drainage Boards, 
there are many local authonties who act under 
Local Diainage Acts; and it was provided in the 
Act of 1861 that separate drainage districts should 
not be formed without the consent of the Com¬ 
missioners of Sewers oi other bodies having local 
jurisdiction. 

This conflict of local authorities has been one of 
the main reasons why none of the Acts above- 
mentioned has worked satisfactorily ; and in the 
Bill of 1883 there was a provision that whcie the 
Conservancy Board set up by the Bill could not 
cxeruse its powers without interference with these 
local authorities, a Provisional Order might sanction 
such interference. 

The legal position of the Drainage Boards is the 
same as that of the Comimssionet s of Sewers The 
lurisdietion of the Commissioners, whether by Act 
of Parliament or by custom, is exeruseable by the 
Drainage Boards. By the Act of 1833 this jurisdic¬ 
tion was defined as comprising all walls, banks, 
culverts, and other defences whatsoever, whether 
natural or artificial, situate or being by the coasts 
of the sea ; and all rivers, streams, sewers, and 
watercourses which are navigable, or where the tide 
ebbs and flows, or which communicate with such 
navigable, or tide liver, stream, or sewer ; and all 
walls, banks, culverts, bridges, clams, flood-gates, 
and othei works erected or to be erected upon, 
over, or adjoining any such rivers, streams, or 
watercourses. The jurisdiction, therefore, extends 
only over tidal or navigable livers 

Both Commissioners and Drainage Boards may 
now acquire necessary lands by agreement or mn 
pulsonly for maintaining old woiks or making mm 
ones. 

It Vill be gathered from the foregoing account 
that, prior to the Act of 1861, the proceedings were 
archaic and cumbrous. A grand juiy had to be 
sworn to enquire into and make a presentment to 
the court as to obstructions or wants of repair, and 
the persons who were liable, before the Commis¬ 
sioners could make an order against any particular 
person. Since the Act of 1861 the Commissioners 
may make an order without the presentment of a 
jury; but there is an appeal to quarter sessions; 
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which, besides confirming or annulling or modifying 
the order, has power to refer to arbitration. 

The powers of the Commissions and of the Drain¬ 
age Boards, even after the Act of 1861, are also very 
inadequate as regards rating; and this is one of 
the reasons why the Acts relating to sewers are very 
unequal to modern needs. They only provide for 
the draining of agricultural land ; and there is no 
power to levy rates on houses in towns which would 
benefit by drainage and be saved from flooding. 
The rate < an only be levied on pci sons whose lands 
are benefited in proportion to the benefit to be 
received. Hence before 1861, when new works were 
proposed to be executed, the consent of the owners 
of tnree-fouiths of the lands to be charged had to be 
obtained, and the difficulties as to limited ownership, 
minorities and disabilities must be added to tne 
main one of obtaining the consent of owners to new 
rates. Now new works may be tarried out, without 
consent, unless they exceed £1,000. In this case the 
proprietors of half the area allected may express 
dissent*; and if they do, the works cannot proceed ; 
otherwise they may be executed. 

The Commissions s have j^ower to take lands com¬ 
pulsorily for new works under Provisional Order 
from the Board of Agriculture. No new Commis¬ 
sions are now issued, since the Act of 1861 piovided 
for Drainage Boards, nor old Commissions altered 
as to area or powers, unless the Board of Agriculture, 
after enquiry, so recommends. 

(b) 1'owevs of Individuals. Besides such pro¬ 
visions as described, the Act of 1861 enables private 
owners to piocuic outfalls for the drainage of their 
lands through the lands of adjoining owners. Any 
person interested in land may apply to an adjoining 
owner foi leave to open new drains through his land, 
or to cleanse, widen, straighten, or iinpiove drains 
already existing there. The assent of the adjoining 
ownei is to be given under seal containing the teims 
and compensation icquircd. There aic provisions 
for cases of disability or imapauty to assent; and 
any occupier or person other than the owner is 
entitled to compensation for any injury, if he claims 
within twelve months after the improvements are 
completed. The assent is recorded by the applicant 
in the office of the clerk of the peace. Assent not 
being given within one month, the dcusion may be 
refeired to two justices of the peace or to hn arbi¬ 
trator. On a dei lsion that no injury will be caused, 
the applicant may piocccd ; and on a decision that 
any injury may be fully compensated by money, 
and after asscssm<*fii*cind payment, the applicant 
may proceed. If the decision is that the injury is 
su< h that it cannot be fully compensated in money, 
the applicant is debaired from going on*. The pro¬ 
visions are similar to those in the earlier part of the 
Act, wheie Commissioners desiring to interfere with 
any mill darn, weir,' or other obstruction are pre¬ 
vented unless with the consent of the owner. The 
applicant has the permanent right of entering to 
keep the drains in order, or the owner of the land 
may keep them in order and recover the cost. The 
o\yner may also fill or divert the drains if he sub¬ 
stitutes others as elhuent, and disputes as to this 
go to two justices. » p 

In the analogous case of any person desiring to 
construct a drain to divert any natural watercourse, 
the Act makes provision for notice and dissents 
similar to the preceding. 

(i c ) Borrowing Money for Drainage. Acts known 
as Drainage Acts were passed from 1846 to 1856 for 
the purpose of encouraging ' agriculture, “ and 
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employment for the labouring classes," by Govern¬ 
ment loans to carry out private drainage schemes. 
It is significant that the first Drainage Act of 1846 
recited that in the last session of Parliament an Act 
had been passed for facilitating the enclosure and 
improvements of commons. The " owners " of land 
who were allowed to borrow public money, and 
make the drainage improvements, were persons of 
limited interests, who could not otherwise have 
charged the lands for this purpose. In 1864 the 
Improvement of Land Act (27 and 28 Viet. c. 114) 
further enabled such owners either to expend their 
own money or money borrowed for drainage improve¬ 
ments, mostly from land companies which had come 
into existence under the Land Drainage Act of 1849 ; 
this latter Act having first allowed the applying of 
private money by limited owners for drainage 
schemes and making it a charge on the land. The 
Act of 186<| repealed and enlarged the powers of 
that of 1849, and allowed other improvements 
besides drainage schemes. The borrowing and the 
proposed scheme have to be sanctioned by the 
Board of Agriculture ( qv.), which makes a pro¬ 
visional order if a permanent improvement is 
effected producing more than the yearly amount 
of the charge for the borrowed money. The improve¬ 
ments include drainage, and the straightening, 
widening, deepening, or otherwise improving drains, 
streams, hnd watercourses; the irrigation and 
warping of land ; the permanent embanking and 
weiring of land from the sea oi tidal waters, or from 
lakes, rivers, or streams. The Board may authorise 
entry upon adjoining lands for executing any works 
thereon which it thinks expedient for carrying out 
the improvement sanctioned. Since the Settled 
Land Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Viet. c. 38), improve¬ 
ments that may be made under the Improvement 
Act, 1864, are also improvements under the Settled 
Land Act; so that capital money may be expended 
by the trustees of a settlement after a scheme has 
been submitted to the trustees or the court by the 
tenant for life and approved, and the certificate of 
the Board has been given as to the proper execution 
of the works 

2. Sanitary Drainage. As drainage on a large 
scale for the purposes of agriculture had been 
entrusted to local Commissioners of Sewers, or 
bodies acting under local Acts, or to drainage dis¬ 
trict boards, so the primitive common law as to 
drainage was altered an<J made suitable for the 
growing town populations ^y^'^al Acts obtained 
from the legislature. The modern law of sanitary 
drainage may be dated from the year 1845, when 
the Model Acts were passed by Sir Robert Peel. 
They set 6ut various general provisions which were 
to be embodied in any local Acts afterwards passed ; 
and amongst them were provisions as to drainage. 
In 1848 the first Public Health Act was passed ; 
and the Public Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Viet, 
c. 55), codified the existing sanitary law. The law 
for England outside the metropolis as to sanitary 
drainage is, therefore, to be found in the latter Act 
or subsequent extensions. For the metropolis there 
are special Acts, and the law to a considerable 
extent is different.* The question of the authorities 
who administer the general sanitary law is treated 
under the title Local Government. 

(a) Drain or Sewer. The leading distinction is 
between drain and sewer. • A drain in ordinary 
language is an artificial conduit or channel for 
carrying off water ^ sewage, etc. By the definition 
of the Act of 1875, it is— 


" Any drain of, and used for the drainage of/ 
one building only, or premises within the same 
curtilage, and made merely for the purpose of 
communicating therefrom with a cesspool or 
other like receptacle for drainage, or with a 
sewer into which the drainage of two or more 
buildings or premises occupied by different 
persons is conveyed." 

What " one building" may be, or " premises 
within the same curtilage," are questions of con¬ 
struction as to matters of fact which may be diffi¬ 
cult. As an illustration of what a curtilage would 
mean in this sense, wc may take any ordinary 
farmyard round which the house and other buildings 
are grouped. 

The owner or occupier of the one building or the 
premises included in the curtilage is responsible for 
this sort of drain. Other sorts of drains are 
" sewers." They belong to the local sanitary 
authority, and it is responsible for them. 

(6) Rights and Duties as to Drains. Under the 
Public Health Acts, with which alone we are here 
dealing, no house may be newly erected or rebuilt, 
or occupied, that is, since 1848, in an urban district, 
without a covered drain or drams, constructed as 
approved by the urban authority, emptying into 
a scwei within 100 ft. of some part of the site not 
being under any house, or into a covered cesspool. 
Thete is a penalty for so doing not exceeding ^50. 
Within any district, the local authority -may, by 
written notice, require the owner or occupier of a 
house without a drain sufficient for the effectual 
drainage of the house, to make a covered dtain or 
drains emptying into a sewer as above-mentioned, 
or, if none, into an indicated cesspool. The local 
authority is only entitled to consider the stnct 
question of the diainage of the house and nothing 
else. In default, the local authority may do the 
work and recover the expenses, or may charge the 
owner or owners with a private improvement rate, 
that is, a rate over and above the ordinary rate. 
Each house may be required to have its separate 
dfain, and a combined drain may be disallowed. 
Owners or occupiers are entitled to connect their 
drains with the sewers; but must follow the 
regulations of the local authority, under a penalty 
of £20 ; but the local authority must make the con¬ 
nection on payment in advance. The cost is esti¬ 
mated by the surveyor. If the estimate is under 
^50, the owner or occupier may apply to the justices 
to fix it; if over, it may be referred to arbitration 
under Public Health Acts. A local authority may 
agree with the owner to make, alter, or enlarge any 
drain or sewer for the owner. The authority may 
close any improper communication and recover the 
expenses of so doing from the offending person. 

An owner or occupier cannot connect his drain 
with the sewer of any local authority of a district 
other than his own except on agreed terms, or as 
settled by magistrates or arbitration. 

House includes schools and factories and other 
buildings in which persons are employed ; and the 
Act lays down regulations for sanitary conveniences 
for such houses. The occupier is primarily liable by 
law for keeping drains, etc., cleansed, and so as not 
to be a nuisance ; but the local authority may lay 
dowq regulations for their proper construction, and 
may itself do necessary work and recover expenses 
from the owner, or impose a private improvement 
rate. On a written complaint of nuisance or injury 
to health from drains, etc., or on the report of its 
own surveyor or inspector under the Public Health 
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Apts Amendment Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII. c. 53), the arises the difference must be kqpt in mind. But to 
authority may enter the premises for examination, trace these points in detail would be beyond the 
If the drains prove to be in good condition, the scope of this article 

expenses of restoring the premises to their former DRAIN OF BULLION.—This is a phrase in use 
state fall on th<j authority ; otherwise the local in the money market signifying the flowing away 

authority must give notice, in writing, to do what of the reserve of gold and silver, either in specie or 

is necessary in a specified time, under a penalty of in bullion, to such an extent as, if not checked, 

10s. for each day of default; the local authority would soon leave an insufficiency in the country to 

may execute the works and recover the expenses, or meet the requirements ol trade This has reference 

recoup itself by a private improvement rate. to normal times During the years of the Great 

Similarly the authority can order the smoke or War, and ever since, the legislature has taken the 

some other test (not including the water test under matter in hand most seriously, 

pressure) to the drains with the consent of owner DRAWBACK. —A teim in commerce employed 

or occupier, or by order of justices. In default of in connection with the remitting or paying back of 

repair, the local authority may do the work and exusc duties on certain classes of articles exported, 

recoup themselves, as before mentioned. The local A drawback is a device resorted to for enaDiing a 

authority may also order any cesspool or other commodity affected by taxes to be exported and 

similar receptacle for drainage, used or disused, to sold m the foreign market on the same terms as if 

be filled up, removed, or altered on report of its it had not been taxed at all It differs in this from 

officers that it is prejudicial to health or objection- a bounty—that the latter enables a commodity to 

able for sanitary reasons The local authority has be sold abroad for less than its natural tost, whereas 

the usual powers in case the order is not complied a drawback enables it to be sold exactly at its 

with. natural cost. Were it not for the system of draw- 

Proper sinks and drains for carrying off water backs, it would be impossible, unless when a country 

may be required in any building on the report of enjoyed some very peculiar facilities of production, 

the authority's officers ; and they must be provided to export any commodity that was more heavily 
within the time stated in a notice to the owner or taxed at home than abroad ; but the drawback 

occupier ; or the authouty may piovide them and obviates this difficulty, and enables merchants to 

charge the cost to them. In all the above cases, too, export commodities loaded at home wit) 1 heavy 

pecuniary penalties arc imposed and daily penalties duties, and to sell them in the foreign market on 
while default continues. the same terms as those fetched from countries 

Where houses belonging to different owners, or wheic they are not taxed. Most foieign articles 

where several houses belonging to the same owner, imported into this country may be waiehonscd for 

aie made to dram into a common drain, this drain subsequent exportation In this case they pay no 

becomes a sewer, as has been settled by several duties on being imj)ortcd, and, of course, get no 

decisions under and lcpaitabie by the local drawbai k on their subsequent exportation. In pre- 

authonty ; but as icgards coinjilaints or reports paiing goods for drawback, they must be jmcked in 

as to nuisances, the Public Health Act, 1890 (53 and the presence of an exuso officer, who sees them 

54 Viet. i. 59), provides foi the expenses of cxe- weighed, if the drawback depends upon weight, 

cuting works being chaiged by the local authority When the package is completed, he encloses it with 

projiot tionately on the owners. The Act does not a tape, which is properly fixed with a seal. Under 

apply to the owner of several houses on the same this seal it is transferred to the port of shipment, 

vstem of drainage, and the common drain remains and cleared for export by a person authorised by 

a ewer in this as well as in other respects. It is’ licence from the officers of customs. In the case of 

not reasonable that the difference between chain press-packed goods, the quantities and qualities 

and sewer should often thus turn on what a builder must be verified by the oath of the master packer 

may choose to do ; but only in this instance of or his foreman. Drawback is given only on goods 

nuisances is the local authority protected. which have been charged with duties within three 

(c) Sanitary Drains in the Metropolis. The defini- years, and no drawback is given on damaged or 
tion of “ dram ” in the Metropolis Management Act, decayed goods. It is payable only to the real 

1855 (18 and 19 Viet. c. 120), differs only from that owneis of the articles shipped. The earlier tariffs 

in the Public Health Act by the addition of the contained elaboratdT*C&» of the drawbacks allowed 

clause: “and shall also include any drain fur on the exportation or re-exportation of commodities, 

draining any group or block of houses by a com- but so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the 
bined operation under the order of any vestry or sjMcni of “ bonded warehouses ” has much ^educed 

district board." The order need not necessarily be lh<* need for drawbacks, as commodities can be 

express. It is sufficient to show that the sanction warehoused (jdaced in bond) until required for 

of the combined ojicralion was signified to the subsequent exportation For rates of drawback 

owner. As in the Public Health Acts, any other m e Customs Foumalitifs 

kind of drain than as defined is a sewer repairable DRAWEE. — lhe person or persons upon whom 

by the sanitary authority, and not by the own.. a bill of exchange is drawn, and who becomes or 

Even if the combined operation was execub i become, after signing the bill, the acceptor or 

unlawfu41y, without the approval of the samtaiy acceptors It is essential that the drawee 311(1 the 

authority, it has been decided that as the resulting acceptor should be the .mio person. All matters 

work does not come within the statutory defin tion dealing with the drawee are noticed m the article 

of a drain made by a combined operation with the Acceptor. . 

sanction of the sanitary authority, it must be a In the case of a cheque, the drawee is obvious y 
sewer the’bankei upon whom the cheque is drawn. 

In many respects there is similarity in the law DRAWER. —Ihis is the person who gives the 

of sanitary drainage under the Public Health Acts order contained in a bill of exchange. ® 

and under the Metropolis Management Acts from sumption of law is that he is the creditor oi tne 

1855 to 1898 ; and where any particular question prison upon whom he draws, i.*.,Uhat the drawee 
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has funds in his hands belonging to the drawer 
which the latter is desirous of transferring to a 
third party, the payee, or to himself. The drawer 
must have capacity to contract, and he must sign, 
either personally or by his duly authorised agent. 
Until he has signed, he is in no way liable upon 
the instrument, and he must sign the bill as such, 
t.e., not believing it to be some other kind of 
instrument If the signature is simply m the name 
of the drawer, he will be personally liable upon the 
bill. If he acts in any representative capacity, such 
capacity must be clearly indicated on the bill, in 
order to exclude personal liability. A corporation 
capable of contracting will draw a bill in the method 
authorised by its constitution, a partneislup in the 
trade name of the firm. 

The Signature. The signature should be made 
in ink. But a signature in pencil has been held 
good, and a lithographed or stamped signature is 
quite sufficient. But signatures of this kind are 
vrry undesirable, and some bankers might refuse 
to accept them without verification. Instead of the 
signature in the case of a corporation, the affixing 
of the corpoiate seal will have the elfect of a 
signature 

Form. The general form of a lull of exchange is 
given under Bill of Exchange. No special words, 
however, are required to constitute a valid bill of 
exchange. The great point is to obtain the signatures 
of the parties. So, therefore, if a man signs in any 
part of the instrument he may be a drawer. Thus, 
if a bill is drawn, “I, A. B., direct you to pay,” 
and the instrument is in the handwriting of A. B , 
or of his duly authorised agent, A. B. is liable as 
drawer. 

But it is very rare for the common form of a bill 
to be departed from. In most cases the drawer 
obtains a properly stamped paper, and writes out 
the whole himself, signing his name in the bottom 
right-hand corner. In other cases, the bill may be 
drawn by another person and forwarded to the 
drawer for the purpose of obtaining his signature. 
It is not absolutely necessary that the signature of 
the drawer should be placed upon the bill before 
that of any other person, e g., the acceptor or an 
indorser. It may, in fact, be inserted at any time 
after issue. Of course, no person is bound to sign 
such a bill as drawer if it is sent to him, and no 
liability can attach in any way by reason of lus 
refusal to do so. 

Inchoate Instrument. The first method by which 
a person becomes liable w+ru.:"ti bill as a drawer is 
when he signs the same before it is issued, and 
when he is the only party ( q.v) to it. The second 
method is when ho signs a bill sent to linn lor his 
signature as drawer, winch is already filled up, 
and probably contains one or more signatures, e g , 
those of the acceptor, or of an indorser , but 
liability as a drawer may be constituted in any 
other way. Thus, by Section 20 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, it is enacted— 

“ Where a simple signature on a blank stamped 
paper is delivered to the signer in order that it 
may be converted into a bill, it operates'as a 
p'nmd facie authority to fill it up as a complete 
bill for &ny amount the stamp will cover, using 
the signature for that of the drawer, or the 
acceptor, or an indorser ; and, in like manner, 
when a bill is wanting in any material particular, 
the person in possession of it has a pritnd facie 
authority to fill up the omission in any way he 
thinks fit.” (See Inchoate Instrument.) 


Liability of Drawer. If the drawee refuses to 
accept a bill, or having accepted, fails to pay it at 
the stipulated time, then the drawer becomes 
liable to the holder of the bill, just as any indorser 
is also liable, though it is not necessary to sue 
all the parties together. As to the liability, sec 
Indorser. In order, however, to render the 
drawer liable, all the necessary and proper steps 
connected with dishonour and presentation must 
have been taken. By drawing the bill the drawer 
engages “ that on due presentment it shall be 
accepted and paid according to its tenor, and 
that if it be dishonoured he will compensate the 
holder or any indorser who is compelled to pay 
it, provided that the requisite proceedings on dis¬ 
honour be duly taken ” In any action the drawer 
is precluded from denying to a holder in due course 
the existence ot the payee and his then capacity 
to indorse If a bill is dishonoured after acceptance 
by non-payment and the drawer is compelled to 
pay it, he lumself can sue the acceptor. (See 
Dishonour, Presentment ) 

Limitation of Liability. There is a method by 
which a drawer is able to limit his liability upon 
a bill of exchange, though this must affect the 
transfer of the same very considerably, seeing 
that a bill advances in value the greater the 
number of names, with no limitation of liability, 
upon it. This limitation is effected by ^ the 
insertion of an express stipulation negativing or 
limiting his own liability to the holder. Thus, 
” Pay A or order without recourse to me,” “ Pay 
A or order sans recours ,” or “ Pay A or order at 
his own risk,” are instances in which the liability 
of the drawer is restricted. The lights of A are 
not affected in a general way, so far as negotiation 
of the bill is concerned, but the drawer is m no 
way liable to pay the bill to any holder at any time. 
This restriction of liability is also allowed to an 
indorser of a bill, it he indoises in the same 
manner. 

Waiver of Notice of Dishonour. It has been 
pointed out that the secondary liability of the 
drawer is dependent upon due notice of dishonour 
being given and proper proceedings taken upon 
the same. The drawer may, however, waive his 
rights to such notice ; but this can only be done 
by inserting an express stipulation in the bill 
in the same way as for the purpose of 
negativing liability. Thus, words such as these. 

Notice of dishonour waived,” will suffice to dis¬ 
pense with the notice. An indorser is able to waive 
notice of dishonour in the same manner as a 
drawer by adding words to that effect to his 
indorsement. 

As to the drawer of a cheque, see Cheque. 

The drawer of a bill payable on demand is dis¬ 
charged if it is not presented for payment within 
a reasonable time. The drawer of a cheque is, in 
an ordinary way, liable thereon for six years from 
the date of the cheque. 

DRAWING ACCOUNT. —In banking an .account 
which can be drawn upon by the firm or person 
any time whilst a balance remains to the credit of 
the account, or, if an overdraft is allowed, accord¬ 
ing to the terms upon which such facilities of 
overdrawing are granted—a current account. 

DRAWING AGAINST SHIPMENTS.— Shipments 
are drawn against by documentary draft. The 
documentary draft is, as the name implies, that to 
which the drawer attaches some documents destined 
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to be remitted to the drawee, either at the time of 
acceptance of the draft, or at the time of the pay¬ 
ment of the bill (when the draft is issued “ at 
sight,” “ k vue,” or “A vista,” it can, of course, 
be only a question of delivery against payment). 
The documents, which circulate from hand to hand 
like the draft itself, may be of different kinds, such 
as invoices, acknowledgment of debt, etc., but they 
usually consist of shipping documents, charter 
party, or bill of lading and policy of insurance. 
These shipping documents serve for supplementary 
guarantee to the bearer of the bill; inoral guarantee 
in the sense that there is the certainty that the 
draft has really for its object a serious operation 
and effective guarantee in that the documents 
established according to usage in the form " to 
order ” act as a pledge to the bearer of the draft 
for the goods shipped. This pledge continues either 
until the acceptance or until the payment, accotding 
to which of these operations is stipulated on the 
documents 

The draft, then, is a very useful instrument of 
credit facilitating commercial transactions with 
different countiies It woiks in the following 
manner : A Chinese merchant sells or consigns a 
lot of raw silk to a house at Marseilles. He issues 
on the buyer a draft, payable at sight, or so many 
days from sight, or so many days fiom the date of 
the draft, and lie negotiates this at? his banker’s, 
say, at Canton or at I long-Kong With a view to 
obtaining more favourable discount terms, lie < ou¬ 
ters on the banker the pledge of the goods and 
adds to his dratt the shipping documents foi the 
parcel ot silk (bills of lading made out “ to order ” 
and endoised to the order of the banker, insurant e 
policy “ to order ” 01 “ to bearer,” and the invoice). 
The banker, having indorsed the draft and the 
documents, sends them all to his agent at 
Marseilles, who will have the bill accepted and 
encashed cithei himself or thiough the medium of 
a third party, the pledge of the goods being trans¬ 
mitted with each indorsement. The documents 
may be, according to the agreement between the 
shipper of the goods and the buyer or consignee, 
delivered against acceptance or against payment, 
whichever is agreed upon must be shown either in 
the wording of the dralt or on a slip pinned to the 
documents. In case of doubt, the bearer of a 
documentary draft would act wisely in not deliver¬ 
ing the documents to the drawee, except against 
payment When the documents have been stipu¬ 
lated to be delivered against acceptance and that 
formality has been duly accomplished, the draft 
becomes from that moment similar to a fiee bill 
of exchange. The bearer is deprived of the guai an tee 
of the goods, but he has only lost that guarantee 
at the moment when he obtained in exchange the 
signature of the acceptor. The bills " documents 
against acceptance ” are usually those which arc- 
issued on banks or on commercial houses of me 
first rank. If it js stipulated that the docuin.-.-K 
are to be delivered against payment, the bi aer 
sends Ahem to the drawee in order to allow him to 
examine them before giving his acceptance , but 
they are quickly returned, to save as guo.iantic 
until the payment of the draft. The acceptor must 
pay the draft at the latest on the third day of 
grace after its maturity, % e., the day it becomes 
due ; but he will have the option of paying it at 
any time, in anticipation, in order to obtain 
possession of the documents and the goods when¬ 
ever he may require them. The bearer of a letter 


of exchange or draft is not compelled to receive 
payment before the due date, but usage has 
rendered this possible. The acceptor who settles 
a documentary draft in anticipation has a right to 
the allowance of the interest calculated at the rate 
of discount of the Bank of England on the number 
of days still to run to the due date of the draft. 
From that usage springs the obligation for the 
bearer who has accepted the documents against 
payment to keep or hold them at the disposal of 
the drawee acceptor. The draft then could not be 
negotiated unless the banker specified that he 
would keep it before him until tnc day on which 
the drawee desired to settle it. The documents 
attached to the draft guarantee the payment of it 
without it being necessary to make an express 
stipulation in this regard. It is always the custom 
with banks to have signed by the drawer a formula 
called a letter of hypothecation, in which the latter 
declares to mortgage the goods as a pledge to the 
payment or the acecptam e of the draft, and to 
authorise the realisation of the goods m the shortest 
jiossible time in case of non-payment or non- 
acceptance A documentary draft must, like every 
other bill, be accepted on presentation ; the drawee 
would ask m vain for the acceptance to be deferred 
until the arrival of the goods If the acceptani e is 
refused, the bearer has the draft protested “ for 
non-acceptancc.” He is, moreover, obliged to see 
that the goods on arrival at the port of destination 
arc unloaded, stored in a waichouse, and insured 
against fire whilst waiting for the due date of the 
draft. The bearer must give the same attention, 
after acceptance, to the goods which are the object 
of a draft accompanied by documents which are to 
be delivered against payment. When a draft to 
which the documents iemain attached is not paid 
on the third day of grace allowed after maturity, 
the bearer has it protested ** for non-payment," 
and has the goods sold, observing the formalities 
presi ribed for the realisation of the pledge. A bill 
of exchange is very ficquently called a draft, but 
they really differ slightly. A draft is an open letter 
of request from one firm to another for the pay¬ 
ment of a certain amount of money for goods 
shipped ; a bill of exchange is an open letter of 
request from one man to another for the payment 
ol a sum named therein to the writer or to a third 
person on the wi iter's account; by this method a 
man in a distant pait of the world may have 
money remitted to him from any trading country. 
For the latter, a f exchange is the correct 

cxiiression 

DRAWINGS ACCOUNT. —An acc ount (usually in 
the case of partneiships) to which all items are 
debited during a period, so that easy reference is 
afforded. At the end of a balancing period the 
account is closed by transferring it to the debit of 
capital account, thus showing the total withdrawn 
during the penod as one item, and obviating the 
necessity of encumbering the capital account with 
a mass of detail. In some cases the items comprised 
in a drawing-, account are subject to interest being 
chaVgcd on them, an» m such cases the interest is 
also included in the account previous to its being 
closed by transfer. 

DRAWN BONDS. —-This is the name given to 
bonds wluc h are drawn at one of the periodical 
drawings for payment on a certain date, and after 
which time all interest upon them will cease. 

DRUGGISTS.-— (Sec Chemists and Druggists.) 
DRUG IN THE MARKET? —An unsaleable 
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commodity or a stock of commodities which are on 
hand. Goods of any description are said to be a 
drug in the market when the supply is so great that 
they cannot be disposed of to any buyers. 

1)RY DOCK. —A dock from which all the water 
can be withdrawn, so that the repair of vessels 
can be effected. 

DRY GOODS. —The name applied to such goods 
as drapery as distinguished from groceries. 

DRYS ALTER. —A dealer in salted or dried meats, 
pickles, etc. ; oi in gums, dyes, and drugs. 

DUE DATE OF RILL. —(See Time of Payment 
of Bill ) 

DUGONG.— A species of sea-cow, somewhat 
resembling the whale. It is found in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, and is valuable for the oil 
obtained from it, which does not turn rancid, and 
is fiequently employed in medicine instead of cod 
liver oil. Dugong-hunting is one of the industries 
of Australia. 

DUIM. —(See Foreign Weights and Measures 
—Holland.) 

DUNNAGE. —Dunnage is a name applied to 
miscellaneous faggots, boughs, bamboos, old mats, 
or sails, and loose wood of any kind, laid in the 
bottom of the hold to rest the cargo upon. The 
duty* of stowing the cargo in the ship lies on the 
shipowner and on the master as his representative, 
unless thdre is an agreement to the contrary. More¬ 
over, the ship must provide whatever dunnage may 
be required. Dunnage is necessary to prevent goods 
being injured By contact with pther goods, or with 
the sides of the ship ; and to maintain the spaces 
required for ventilation and for allowing any drain¬ 
age, and any leakage of the ship, to pass harmlessly 
into the bilges. 

DUODECIMALS. —Computations which are made 
by means of twelfths, a method which is found con- 
venientTor builders, painters, and engineers in then- 
calculations. The dimensions aic taken in feet, 
inches, parts, etc., decreasing from left to light by 
twelfths. Inches are spoken of as primes, parts as 
seconds, and after that there are thirds, fourths, 
etc. Primes, seconds, thirds, etc., are denoted as 
follows, whether the measure is lineal, superficial, 
or solid— 

3 primes by 3' 3 fourths by 3" 

3 seconds ,, 3" 3 fifths ,, 3 l 

3 thirds ,, 3"' 3 sixths ,, 3“ 

and so on, the index being always in Roman figures 
to distinguish the expressions irom 3, 3*. 3 3 , etc., 
which have totally different meanings. 

Square feet and cubic feet are divided similarly 
to linear, feet, and their divisions are known as 
superficial primes, seconds, etc., and cubic primes, 
seconds, etc., respectively. 

For the calculations which arise out of duo¬ 
decimals (by the process of what is known as 
" cross-multiplication "), some standard work on 
" Commercial Arithmetic " must be consulted. 

DUODECIMO. —This signifies a bookr which is 
formed of sheets folded in such a manner as to 
make twelve pages. The word itself is generally 
contracted mto i?mo. 

DUPLICATE. —A copy, transcript, or counterpart 
of anything. 

DUPLICATING. —Owing to the increasing neces¬ 
sity of making numerous copies of the same docu¬ 
ment, it has been found necessary to invent some 
means by which rrrany copies can be obtained more 
quickly and less Expensively than by the use of 


carbons in connection with a typewriter. It is fot, 
this reason that various processes (as detailed 
below) have been adopted by which many copies 
of a single document may be obtained cheaply and 
with the utmost rapidity. 

Pre$B Copy. The process of press copying letters, 
invoices, etc., is one of the earliest methods of 
keeping a record of outgoing correspondence, and, 
although it has of late years been in a great measure 
superseded by newer methods, such, for example, as 
the roller copy and the carbon duplicate, yet the 
press copy still holds sway in a good many offices, 
and has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. 

The necessary equipment is as follows— 

(a) A copying press (wrought iron or steel being 
preferable to cast iron) fixed on a good substantial 
stand, the stand being secured to the floor to 
prevent movement. 

( b) A copying book, consisting of thin Japanese 
tissue pages, numbered consecutively from l to 250,. 
from 1 to 500, or from 1 to 1,000, as the case may be, 
and bearing the word “ Letters " or “ Invoices ” 
on the back, and having an index at the beginning 
of the book. 

(c) A water bath, containing the cloths for 
damping purposes. 

(cf) Oil sheets to protect the pages which are not 
being used from damp 

(e) Blotters or drying sheets to absorb the 
moisture from the pages after the letters are 
copied. 

(/) A typewriter fitted with a copying ribbon or 
pad. 

Let us suppose that a record of the day's corre¬ 
spondence has to be dealt with under tins system. 
The letters must be typed and signed with copying- 
ink. The letter book is then opened at the first 
blank page and an oil sheet placed over the page 
bearing the copy of the last letter ; on this a damp 
cloth is spread and the next page turned over upon 
it. The first letter is then placed face downwards- 
upon the page, and the process repeated until all 
the letters are inserted, unless there are a great 
number, when they may be copied in batches. 
The book is then closed and placed in the press, 
and the press either screwed down tightly or the- 
lever brought down, according to the style of the 
press. After two or three minutes have elapsed, 
the book is taken out again and the oil sheets, 
damping cloths, and letters removed, and the pages 
interleaved with drying sheets. % 

The letters are then ready to be dispatched, and 
the press book contains a facsimile of each for 
future reference. 

In cases where several press copies of the same 
letter arc required, the letter must be typed cither 
with extra, strong copying ink and the requisite 
number of loose sheets of Japanese paper inserted 
on the damp cloth before turning over the page of 
the book, or a carbon copy may be typed with a 
copying carbon, and this may be press copied to 
give the additional press copies. 

In order to facilitate reference to Vhe letters, the 
book should be indexed daily, but never when the 
pages are damp. If desired, a cross-reference, con¬ 
sisting of the number of the page on which the 
previous and (at a later date) the following letter 
to the same firm have been copied, may be written 
in pencil across the top left-hand corner of each 
•page, to prevent repeated reference to the index 
when looking up the correspondence with a given 
firm. 
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Composition Duplicators. The use of the Hekto- 
graph for the purpose of multiplying cnculars, 
examination papers, menus, price lists, etc., is not 
so general as it was before the introduction of the 
stencilling process. No doubt this is due to the fact 
that not only are the duplicating powers of the 
latter far greater than those of the former, but also 
that its copies are infinitely clearer. Where, how¬ 
ever, expense is a consideration, and not more than, 
say, fifty copies are required, the Hektograph will 
be found very serviceable. 

The composition used in this process was origin¬ 
ally only gelatine, but the newer makes of apparatus, 
such as the Plex, the Grapholithic, and the Thelma 
duplicators, use a preparation of clay 

The directions for use are as follows : Clean the 
type thoroughly; type the matter with a 
Hektograph ribbon or pad on a highly glazed hard 
paper ; let the touch be firm and avoid erasures. 

If many copies are required, damp the composi¬ 
tion in the tray with a wet spongo and remove the 
superfluous moisture with a fine cloth or with a 
sheet of newspaper. If only a few copies are 
required, the composition need not be damped 

Lay the typed original face downwards quite 
smoothly on the composition, leaving one corner 
turned up to lift it by when taking it off. Pass the 
palm of the hand or a light roller gently over the 
back of it, taking care not to apply any peiceptiblc 
pressure, and allow it to remain on the composi¬ 
tion for several minutes. In the meantime, cut four 
narrow strips of paper and place them on the com¬ 
position, slightly overlapping the edges of the 
original; raise the edges and slip these nanow 
strips beneath them ; lule a pencil line on the strips 
around the edges of the original to mark its exact 
position, and to seive as a guide in placing the 
subsequent sheets 

Now take hold of the original (by the turned up 
corner) and lift it off the composition , lay a blank 
sheet of paper in its place on the negative thus 
obtained, overlapping 1 the strips ol paper, and 
pass the palm ot the hand or a light rollei gently 
O’ ci* the back of it. Remove the sheet and repeat 
the piocess as quickly as possible for the fust fifteen 
or twenty copies, afterwards allowing a little longer 
contact and giving rather more pressure. 

If gelatine is used, immediately the process is 
completed, wash the negative olf the composition 
with a sponge dipped m warm water, and diy the* 
composition with a newspaper or soft r’oth. 

Should the surface of the gelatine become uneven 
from repeated use, remove the composition lrom 
the tray and put it into a tin Place the tin 
in a saucepan of boiling water and allow it to remain 
until the contents are melted. The tray must then 
be placed on a level surface and the composition 
poured into it. If any bubbles occur, remove them 
by drawing a piece of stiff card over the composi¬ 
tion from end to end. It should then be allowed t 
stand for four or fiv^ hours, m oide: that it nv ■ 
be quite firm before it is used. 

Lithography. Lithography is an important bram h 
of the art of printing, and dates as far back as the 
year 1795. The process was discovered by a German 
named Sennefelder, and introduced by lum to a 
man at Frankfort named Andr6, who applied it to 
the printing of music. It is to his son that we owe 
its introduction into England m the year 1801, but 

1 The slight overlapping prevent' the sharp edges of the sheets 
of paper from working the composition surface of the Hektograph 
Into ridges. 


it was at least twenty years later before it was 
extensively used, and its application to typewritten 
matter was, of course, at a still later date. 

The process is unequalled for the reproduction of 
a large number of typewritten copies, and, unlike 
so many other duplicating processes, the last copy 
is equal to the first. It is simplicity itself, so far as 
the typist is concerned, as the multiplication of 
copies is the work of the lithographer 

The following points should, however, be observed : 
That the type be absolutely clean, and a fairly 
new typewriter will give better results than one 
with worn type and indented cylinder, as the 
impression will be sharper. The touch should be 
light and the impression uniform. The matter must 
be typed on the special transfer paper supplied for 
the purpose of lithographic work, with a litnographic 
ribbon or pad, and erasures avoided. As soon as 
possible after the typing is completed, the tiansfer 
should be dispatched to the hthogiaph«?is with 
instructions as to the number of copies to be strueft 
off, as unless the transfer is placed on the stone 
without delay, the impression may fail to adhere 
to the stone, and, consequently, the copies will 
be nil. 

Manifolding. The process of manifolding with 
carbons is extensively used when not many copies 
are required. It is employed for almost eveiv 
description of work, owing no doubt to the fact 
that it is, comparatively speaking, inexpensive as 
well as expeditious, there being no special apparatus 
required and no after process of ‘'rolling off," as 
the copies are taken simultaneously with the 
ordinary copy. 

A great deal,•however, depends upon the quality 
of the carbons and the touch of the operator 
Inferior carbons have a nasty habit of dntying the 
paper with smears and smudges, and, perhaps, 
nothing reveals the imperfections ot the typist's 
touch so much as the carbon duplicate. The touch 
should be a trifle firmer than for one copy, as the 
force impaited by the depression of the keys has 
to penetrate several sheets, and it must be such as 
to give a uniform impression, which, as evciy 
experienced operator knows, does not mean a 
uniform depression of each and every key, but a 
depression whn h will bring out the more complex 
letters with the same amount of density as tnose 
consisting of either single strokes or sharp needle-like 
points. 

Again, the carbon^ nmst^be carefully inserted, as 
if there is the slighter tendency to crease, the 
duplicate copies will be disfigured by what are com¬ 
monly known as " trees " ; in other words, there 
will be that which in a drawing would be taken for 
leafless tiers with branches jutting out in all 
dn ections. 

Carbons are manufactured in two kinds, namely 
“ semi," which are carbonised on one side, and 
‘ full,” which are carbonised on both sides. They 
an be obtained m various sizes and in a variety 
of colours, black and purple being most in 
deman/l. 

The method employ eel is as follows : Clean the 
type ; plat e the sheets of semi cartxm (alternately 
between the sheets of paper, facing them all one 
way; insert m the typewriter with the face of the 
carbons towa: ds the cylinder. Handle as lightly as 
possible, and avoid mistakes, as they will run 
thi ough the whole set of copies; and although 
tb' y can be rectified, still it is more lengthy 
process than with a single copy. 
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If a greater number of copies is required than can 
be obtained by one insertion—and the number will, 
of course, depend upon the thickness of the paper 
—either repeat the operation or use full carbons 
and very thin paper. The full carbons, being carbon¬ 
ised on both sides, give an impression from the back 
as well as the front, and this additional impression 
shows through the thin paper and deepens the front 
impression. The objection, however, to this method 
is that the back of the copy is disfigured. 

In order both to economise carbons and to obtain 
the best results, the ends should be reversed each 
time they are inserted, and when they are not in 
use they should be kept in a box and not exposed 
to the air. 

Flat Stencil Duplicators. There are so many 
forms of apparatus for flat duplicating, besides the 
gelatine piocess previously described, that a book 
of considerable size would be taken to describe 
them. The Ellains, the Mimeograph, and the 
Cyclostyle, are very similar in construction, and 



Mimeograph. 


they are so similar in working that a knowledge 
of One would be applicable to all. For illustration 
we will deal with the Diaphragm Mimeograph. 
This is fitted, as its name implies, with a diaphragm, 
that is to say, a specially woven cloth for the 
purpose of protecting tt£*wax stencil from contact 
with the roller 'Tins cloth has ink-pi oof margins 
of varying widths, so that by an interchange of 
diaphragms the same frame can be used for foolscap, 
draft, or buef copies. 

Again, the stencil sheets are in “ sets," namely, 
oiled tissue, wax, and backing sheet, and it is only 
necessary to place the perforating silk immediately 
behind + he wax sheet, when the set will be ready 
for insertion in the typewriter, thus obviating the 
necessity of folding, etc. 

The method of procedure is as follows ■ Clean the 
type thoroughly ; thiow the ribbon out ot gear, if 
the macjime ip fitted with a ribbon ; insert the set 
of sheets in the typewriter, so that the face of the 
stencil, protected by the oiled tissue sheet, faces the 
type; type with a sharp touch, striking the more 
intricate letters, fractions, etc., with a firmer touch 
than the others, and the punctuation marks very 
lightly indeed.- When the cutting is completed, 
check the matter by the original, preferably before 


removing the stencil from the machine, and should 
an error be discovered, correct by tearing the tissue 
away from the particular spot, blocking out the 
mistake with the correcting varnish, and typing the 
correction. 

Withdraw the set from the typewriter ; separate 
the sheets, and fix the stencil in the printing frame 
by slipping it up along the base underneath the top 
of the frame and fastening it to the studs at the 
back. 

Place a blotter on the base-board ; distribute a 
small quantity of ink in the enamelled tray by 
moving the roller in every direction until it is uni¬ 
formly coated with ink ; draw down the frame, and 
ink up the stencil by passing the roller over the 
diaphragm from the top downwards, until a good 
copy appears on the blotter. Run off a few trial 
copies, and as soon as the impression is clear and 
sharp, insert a sheet of paper on the base-board; 
pass the roller once only lightly over the diaphragm 
from top to bottom, keeping the handle of the roller 
well up. Lift the roller, and as the frame 
automatically opens, remove the sheet, which 
will be seen to bear a typewritten facsimile 
of the stencil. All that is then necessary 
is to repeat the operation until the desired 
number of copies is obtained, each stencil 
being equal to a reproduction of from 500 tc 
1,000, accotding to the skill of the operator. 

Before putting the Mimeograph away, 
remove the stencil and lay a piece of old 
newspaper underneath and on top of the 
diaphragm. Pass the roller firmly over tlu 
newspaper to absorb the suiplus ink ; removt 
the newspaper and repeat the operation. 
Pour a little of the cleaning fluid on the 
» v diaphragm and sciub it with the brush. Alsc 
sponge the perforating silk with the cleaning 
fluid , dry it between blotters, and keep il 
pressed flat when not in use to prevent ll 
from becoming wrinkled 

Rotary Duplicator. The rotaiy method o 
multiplying copies differs from the flat frami 
system, in that the copies are rolled off fron 
a stencil stretched around a cylindrical wheel 
instead of being fixed onaflat printing frame 
No criticisms as to the meuts or dements of thi 
various duplicators will be offered , and thos< 
descubed are mentioned simply because they ar< 
well-known makes. 

Gestetner Rotary Cyclostyle. The strongest featur* 
of this machine, an illustration of which is givei 



Gestetner Rotary Cyclostyle. 

here, is the ingenious inking arrangement b 
which a non-fluid ink is automatically distribute' 
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on the machine by a form of printers' distributing 
rollers. The dripping of ink is impossible, and the 
• distribution is uniform throughout When more 
ink is needed on the copies, a line of ink from the 
tube is squeezed.across the top cylinder and the 
work proceeded with. The use of an oil ink on 
this machine is one of its main recommendations, 
for oil inks do not dry on the duplicator, and the 
Gestctner can be put aside for a considerable time 
and used again without any trouble with the 
inking device The standard model requires three 
turns for each copy, tin** being found to impose 
the least strain upon the stencil, and, consequently, 
no cracking appears. When speed is the first 
consideration, "one-turn" models are obtainable 
Roneo Duplicator. The Ronoo machine, of which 
an illustration is given below, may be woiked 
by hand or electrically driven, and the No 16 


the machine one turn backward very slowly, then 
turn the machine forward two or three times; 
finally, pull the reservoir lever down and make it 
inoperative by locking it to the main shaft. 

Now attach the stencil thus: Lock the cylinder 
so that the attaching bar is in front of the machine. 
Tear off the ink protector at No. 1 perforation ; 
place one edge of it under the rear clamp ; lay the 
stencil on the feet^-board as if it were going to be 
read ; with the right hand lift the bottom of it, 
and with the left slip the pocket on to the steel 
plate of the machine and allow Ihc stencil to gradu¬ 
ally fall on the ink pad, with its edge extending 
over the ink protector. Finally, tear off the backing 
sheet at No 2 perforation. 

To roll off copies, take a pile of paper and place 
it on the feed-board, pushing the head of the paper 
firmly up against the two stops. Slide the gauge 



Roneo Duplicator. 


model has an automatic inteileaving blotter, an 
ingenious little device foi dropping a blotter on each 
iopy as it passes from beneath the cylinder 'J his 
is especially useful when hard oi gla/ed paper is 
used, but with an absorbent paper it can be dis¬ 
pensed with, as the ink is immediately absoibed 
by the paper 

Under the care of a skilled operator the Roneo 
will produce from 3,000 to 5,000 copies from a 
single stencil, but much depends both upon the 
typing of the stencil and upon the after piocess of 
fixing and inking it. 

To obtain the best results the following method 
of procedure should be adopted : Clean the type, 
and if the typewriter is fitted with a ribbon, thiow 
it out of gear. Take a sheet of Roneo “ filmos " 
paper and insert it in the machine, type with a 
staccato touch, paying special attention to the more 
complex letters, such as M, m, W, w, g, and the 
fractions, otherwise they will fail to give a clean cut 
but exactly the reveTse applies to the punctuate* i 
marks, which should be depressed very lightly 
indeed. * 

When the typing is completed, remove the sheet 
from the typewriter , tear off the piotectmg sheet ; 
check the stencil; and make any corrections neces¬ 
sary by blocking out the error with Obliterine and 
re-typing the correction. 

The Roneo must then be inked. First place the 
receiver and feed board into position, after which 
fill the ink reservoir. See that the release lever is 
thrown back, release the ink reservoir lever and give 


along the slot up to the paper , screw it up tightly, 
and drop the paper weight over the pile. Pull for¬ 
ward the released lever ; then all that remains to 
be done is to turn the handle of the ma< hmo, and 
the paper will be " picked up ” automatically by 
the self-feeding device, and the copies printed at 
the late of 100 per minute. 

Kllam’s Rotary Duplicator. Although apparently 
similar to the Roneo, Kllam’s machine, of which 
an lllustiation is given on page 606, ditfeis m several 
important points. '1 tyn^ut^malic teed woiks on the 
principle of pushing each sheet along to 1 lie impres¬ 
sion roller this is done by means of a feeding 
ioiler with two rubber gnpping bands, which free¬ 
wheels or runs ovm the papei in the backward 
movement, that is, while the previous copy is being 
diawn through by the drum and the impression 
lollei 

Stencilling. T ho stem illmg process of multiplying 
copies, as used m the machines just mentioned, 
■s extensively employed when large numbers of 
duplicates are being dealt with ; and, although, 
as we have seen, then re a g*cat many different 
styles of duplicators, still the principle is the same, 
no matter whethei the apparatus takes -the form 
of a rotary or a flat printing frame. 

Wjth the rotary machines, the necessary sheets 
for rutting the stencils have alw'ays been supplied 
in " sets ” ready for insertion in the typewriter, 
but with most of the older styles of flat frame 
duplicators the typist was called i^pon to arrange 
these sheets in their respective order, and great was 
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often the perplexity of the beginner as to which 
should take precedence I Nowadays, however, the 
tendency is to make everything as convenient as 
possible, with the view of saving time, consequently 
the “sets” aie taking the place of the separate 
sheets, and aie a great improvement. 

These sets, arranged either ready to hand or by 
the typist, as the case may be, consist of a type- 
protecting tissue to protect the type from becoming 
clogged with the wax ; a wax sneet for cutting the 
stencil; a silk sheet to receive the wax, which is 
expelled from the stencil by the force of the type ; 
and a backing sheet to form a firm backing and 
prevent the sheets from creasing when the set is 
inserted in the typewriter. 

If the typewriter is equipped with a ribbon, the 
ribbon is thrown out of gear in order to obtain the 


If these points are treated with due respect, -and 
the directions as to printing, which are furnished 
with each duplicator, carefully followed, then, pro¬ 
vided the weather is not tropical, good results are 
bound to follow; and if the weather should be hot 
enough to make the wax sheet “ soft,” then it may 
be hardened by placing it on a tray over a bath 
of ice. 

Type-setting Duplicators. The extent to which 
duplicating machines were used demanded that 
the chief drawback to the stencil process, namely, 
the limited number of copies obtainable from 
one wax, should be overcome. There was also 
a demand that the copies should more nearly 
approximate to specially typewritten letters or 
documents. With these objects in view, type-setting 
machines have been introduced, these enabling an 
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Ellain’s Rotary Duplicator. 


full force from the type, and thus to ensure it pene¬ 
trating the wax and leaving a clcan-cut of each 
character ; and it is this very fact of the ribbon 
being dispensed with that makes the type-protecting 
tissue necessary on machines which are fitted with 
a ribbon, but with a pa^m^tMne it is unnecessary, 
as the fact of the type being wet with the ink from 
the pad prevents the wax from adhering to it, 
and consequently there is no fear of clogging. 

Thcrchief points to be noted in stencilling are— 

(a) That the supplies should be obtained from the 
manufacturer of the duplicator in question, as cheap 
supplies often prove the dearest, especially where 
wax sheets are concerned. 

(b) That the type should be absolutely clean and 
in good condition, as type which has become 
flattened by continued wear will not give a clean cut. 

(c) That the cylinder or platen of the typewriter 
should by preference be a “ hard ” one, and not full 
of pinhol.es or'other indentations. 

(d) That the sets should be handled with care, 
as wax cannot be treated roughly with impunity. 

(e) That the touch should be “ sharp,” more 
especially for complex letters; but, on the other 
hand, it should be as light as possible where the 
comma, colon,/ semicolon, full stop, and kindred 
signs are concerned. 


office to do most of its own punting without 
installing a printing press. Once the type is set up, 
an unlimited number of copies can be obtained 
without deterioration of quality; and the great 
variety of types obtainable meet all needs. 

The Gammeter and the Roneotype arc well- 
known machines of this class, and a few notes on 
them may be of interest. 

The setting up process is slow compared with 
typing a wax, and at present the process is more 
expensive ; but the extra expense is justified where 
there is a considerable amount of work to be done. 

The complete Gammeter Multigraph equipment 
is made on the principle of the expanding book¬ 
case, thus enabling a firm to install the basic outfit 
and add to it as the business grows or the machine 
replaces the printer. There ajje a number of 
special attachments obtainable, these including— 

The Automatic Paper Feed, which will feed 
accurately, in perfect registration, any substance 
from a thin bank paper to a card. 

The Printing Ink Attachment, vftth which the 
machine becomes a perfect printing press. 

The Signature Device, by which the machine is 
enabled to produce letters with the signature in any 
colour at one operation 

The Electric Power Device, which increases the 
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Output, giving speeds of from 2,000 to 6,000 per 
hour. 

The complete machine is illustrated on this page. 

The Roneotype was introduced in 1908. Ihe 
setting up and distribution of type is done on a 
separate machine, when set up the type cylinder 
being transferred to the printing machine. The 
running off is then much on the lines of the Roneo 
stencil duplicator. An illustration of 
the Roneotype is given on page 608. 

The Patent ** Gesteprint" Process. 

By a process previously considered 
impossible to apply in connection 
with duplicators, Mr. D. Gestetner has 
succeeded in introducing to the users of I 

his machines a method of reproduc¬ 
tion vieing with lithography for 
effectiveness. I 

Any subject, from letter-headings to j 

the most complicated engineering J 

drawings, including sketches of all | 

kinds, can now be reproduced upon I 

Gestepnnt Stencils, the printing of j 

copies being carried out in an exactly 
similar manner to the printing of 
facsimile typewritten letters, using the 
same machine and by the same operator. 

The only proviso relating to this 
new departure m duplicating methods 
is that the design to' be reproduced 
must, for the present, be in line drawing 

Ihe cost of Gestepnnts is but a frac¬ 
tion of the cost of line blocks, whilst 
the finished prints are infinitely softer 
in appearance than prints from a 
metal surface 

DURATION OF RISK.-(Sce Marine 
Insurance.) 

DURR A.—A genus of grasses which 
are extensively cultivated in Vfrn a, 
the East Indies, and in the boutli of 
Europe. It is also known as durra 
millet, Indian millet, and sorgho 
grass. The common durra is a coarse, 
strong grass, with a iound grain, f/f 

slightly larger than a mustard seed. Il/ 

In Africa it is used as a substitute 
for flour and foi rice. The leaves of 
one variety, known as Kaffir corn, are 
used as a cattle food. Another vanety 
is the Sorghum saccharatum, or sugar 
grass. The trade in this article is on 
the decline. 

DUTCH AUCTION.—An auction in 
which an article is put up at a 
maximum price, which price is gradually loweied 
until some person expresses his willingness to 
close with the offer made. 

DUTIES. —These are taxes whu h are levied upon 
merchandise and manufactured goods. Those whu 1> 
are imposed upon goods coming into the country u 
called customs, and those which are imposed up-m 
goods manufactured in the country are called excise. 
The amount of the taxes levied vanes according to 
the demands of the Government foi the time being. 
(See Customs, Excise.) 

DUTY OF .DEBTOR.—The duties of a debtor 
against whom a receiving order has been made may 
be thus summarised. He must attend court at the 
hearing of a petition, and undergo his public 
examination (see Public Examination) ; prepare 
or assist in preparing the statement of affairs (see 


Statement of Affairs) ; attend the first meeting 
of creditors (see Meeting of Creditors) ; and 
submit to such examination and give such informa¬ 
tion as the meeting may require. The debtor must 
also give an inventory of his property, a list of his 
creditors and debtors and their debts, attend 
meetings of creditors ; wait on the official receiver, 
special manager, or trustee, execute powers of 
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attorney, conveyances, etc. ; and do such acts as 
may be reasonably required by the official receiver, 
special manager, or tfustee, or directed by the 
court. He must also, on the request of the official 
receiver, furnish trading and profit and loss accounts 
for a period not exceeding two years before the 
date of the receiving order. He must, if adjudged 
bankrupt, aid to the utmost of his power in the 
realisation of his propci ty, and the distribution of 
the proceeds among his creditors If,, a debtor 
wilfully fails to perform his duties, or to deliver up 
property which is divisible amongst his creditors, 
and which i-, in his possession or under his control, 
to the official receiver, he may be guilty of a 
contempt of court. 

DYE-STUFFS.—These materials\are divided into 
two main classes, viz., substantive dyes, which 
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form insoluble pigments without the aid of any 
other substance, and adjective dyes, which require 
mordants to fix the colour. The chief mordants 
employed are the various metallic salts, especially 
those of tin and iron. Dye-stuffs are obtained from 
animal, vegetable, and mineral sources. Some are 
natural colouring matters, while others, especially 
the aniline colours, are artificially prepared. The 
principal dye-stuffs are dealt with individually. 

DYN AMITE. —A powerful explosive, generally 
prepared by saturating 25 per cent, of an absorbent, 
usually kiesclguhr, with 75 per cent, of nitro¬ 
glycerine. Kieselguhr is a siliceous earth found 
chiefly in Germany. When crushed and sifted, it 
is mixed with three parts of glycerine, kneaded 
into a paste, and passed through a sieve. The result 
s a reddish, somewhat greasy solid. Dynamite 


may also be prepared by mixing 71 per cent, 
of potassium nitrate with 18 per cent, of nitro¬ 
glycerine, 10 per cent, of powdered charcoal, and 
1 per cent, of paraffin. The dynamite thus obtained 
is black in colour and rather drier than that first 
described. Dynamite is made up in cartridges 
cased in waterproof paper. Small quantities may 
be burned without danger, but when exploded with 
a detonating fuse, it is very violent in its effect. 
It is not influenced by damp, and is, therefore, 
widely employed in submarine operations. It is 
much mote powerful than either gunpowder or 
gun-cotton, and is chiefly used for blasting purposes. 
Though first obtained in 1846, it had no commercial 
importance till 1867, when Alfred Nobel's discovery 
rendered its preparation less dangerous. 
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E.—This letter occurs in the following 
abbreviations— 

E.E., Errors excepted. 

For example (Latin, exempli gratid). 
E/I, Endorsement irregular. 

E. & O.E., Errors and omissions excepted, 
et seq., And the following (Latin, et se- 

quentia). 

Ex cp., or x/cp, Ex Coupon. 

Ex D., or x/d, Ex Dividend. 


Ex Jnt., 
Exeh., 

Exct., Exec., 
Exor , 
Execx., 


Ex Interest. 
Exchange. 

j Executor. 
Executrix. 


EAGLE. — (See Foreign Moneys — Unitfd 
States ) 

EARMARKED .—When accounts are kept gene¬ 
rally, and money is paid over for more than one 
purpose, there is nothing to indicate that a portion 
of it was paid over on one account lather than on 
another It is to avoid difficulties that may anse 
from this cause that special instructions arc some¬ 
times given by which money is allocated to one 
particular purpose, and cannot be devoted to any¬ 
thing else. It is then said to be " earmarked " 
Thus, if a customer pays into the credit of his 
account at a bank an amount expressly to meet a 
specified cheque or a bill of exchange, the ctedit 
is earmarked, and the banker cannot use the 
monev for any other purpose whatever. 

EARNEST—EARNEST MONEY.- A sum of 
money, generally nominal 'n amount, which is 
given as evidence of a concluded bargain. By the 
fourth section of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
where the value of the goods sold is ^10 or upward, 
the contract must be evidenced by some document 
in writing, or by part payment, or by something 
which is given in earnest. (See Sale of Goods ) 

EAR-SHELL. —The shell of a species of gasteio- 
pods known as flaliotis. It is named fiom its shape, 
and is valuable as the source of mother-of-pearl, 
which is so much used for inlaying work, llie 
principal supplies come from the Channel Islands 

EARTHENWARE. —A general name for cheap 
crockery and oidinary pottery ware. (See Pottery ) 

EASEMENTS.— An casement may be definid as 
“ a privilege without profit which the ownci of one 
neighbouring tenement has of another, existing in 
respect of their several tenements, and bv \ntu-* 
of which the owner of the one ((.died the seivient) 
tenement is obliged to suffer ot not to do some¬ 
thing on his own land foi the advantage of 41 e 
owner of the other failed the dominant) toneme i 1 
There ^re many easements known to English Jaw, 
good examples being rights of way and light \\lu h 
the owner of one tenement has over nn adjoining 
one, or the right of a riparian owner as against a 
higheT riparian owner to a continuance ol (he 
accustomed flow of water, as to both quantity and 
quality. Easements must be carefully distinguished 
from two classes of rights to which they beai a 
superficial resemblance : (1) Peisonal licences, e g , 
a permission granted to a particular man to walk 
along a certain way. 'I his is merely a personal 


privilege to the licensee, whereas an easement 
belongs to a man as being the owner of a given 
tenement, that is, it is said to “lun with the 
land ” Furthei, a licence is usually revocable at 
the pleasuie ol the person giving it, though a 
ievocation in defiance of a contiact may subject 
him to damages (2) Profits d prendre, t e., rights 
to take something ofi the land of another person, 
as where a man has a right to cut tin f fi om another's 
land 

Acquisition of Easements. Easements may be? 
acquired, in the fust place, by cxpiess giant, which 
at common law had to be by deed. No particular 
words of giant are necessary, and nowadays if an 
owner agiees, even verbally, to giant an easenudit 
to an adjoining owner who, on the faith ol the 
agicement, alters his position, he cannot afteiwards 
deny the validity of the easement on tbe giound 
that it was not gianted by deed 'lhe easement 
may be for an estate analogous to fee simj>lc, or 
for any smaller interest. Easements may also, in 
some cases, anse by implication of law. Thus, if 
a man giants a house, and 1 unself ictains adjacent 
land over which the windows ol the house look, 
and from which they derive then light, he cannot 
(unless he expressly rescived the light) build on 
lus own land so as to obstruct them, foi a man 
may not derogate from his own giant. The com¬ 
monest method of acquisition, however, is what is 
called ‘prescription" 'J his method depends on 
open, peaceful, and umnteirujitecl enjoyment ; for 
at common law if it could be shown that the ease¬ 
ment had been enjoyed umnterrujitcdly since the 
time of Richard I, the law presumed that it had 
been validly granted by a deed of grant since lost 
or destroyed Subsequently the courts were willing 
to presume a grant made and lost in modern times, 
such a juesumjjtion arising fiom unintenupted user, 
ns of right, for e\en so short a pc nod as twenty 
years The Prescription Act, 1832, under which 
a preseriptivo title is generally sought to be estab¬ 
lished, provides that no claim to any way or other 
casement or to any watercourse, if actually enjoyed 
fin twenty ycais by the pel son claiming, shall be 
defeated by showi®*/ thi^t it was first enjoyed at 
any time prior to such period of twenty years ; 
but such claim may be defeated in any other 
manner by which it c ould bo defeated at the passing 
ot the Act , and if the easement has beenpenjoyed 
•for folly ycais, the- tight to it is absolute, unless it 
has been enjoyed by agreement contained in a 
deed or wnting The casement of light is specially 
dealt with, the Act providing that if it has been 
actually cnjojecl foi twenty yeais, the right is to 
be absolute and indefeasible, unless the enjoyment 
has been bv some; consent or agreement in a 
deodar willing. It to be observed that these 
provisions only regmate the acquisition of the 
easement, and do not affect ffi an} wa\%its natuie 
or extent , and accoidmgly it has been held that a 
poison alleging that lus easement of light has been 
liPcifeied with must, notwithstanding that lie can 
show uninterrupted user under the Prescription Act, 
show that the obstruction is a nuisance to his pre¬ 
mises , the test of nuisance being whether sufficient 
light is left to the plaintiff's premises for the same 
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'to be used and enjoyed comfortably according to 
the ordinary requirements of mankind. 

Disturbance of Kusements. If an easement is 
interfered with to a substantial extent, a nuisance 
arises, ac tionable at the suit of the person owning 
the easement Unless there is substantial injury, 
no actionable nuisance arises, eg, no nuisance is 
caused by obstructing a way, if it is still com¬ 
modious according to ordinary notions, or foi 
obstiucting light, if sufficient lemains foi the 
dominant tenement to be still comfortably enjoyed 
for the ordinary purposes of mankind 1 he remedy 
for any such nuisance is by abatement or action. 
Abatement consists in the aggrieved party himself 
entering the servient tenement and removing the 
nuisance Such abatement must, however, be 
earned out personally, and in such a way as to 
cause the least possible damage, and must not 
involve a breach of the peace. Abatement is, 
therefore, a somewhat risky remedy, an action 
h&ng safer. In an ac lion, damages may be 
obtained, and an injunction granted at the dis¬ 
cretion of the court. Ihe action may be in the 
county court if the rent or value of neither tene¬ 
ment exceeds /100, otherwise it must be brought 
in the High Court. 

Transfer and Extinction of Easements. An ease¬ 
ment cannot be transfeirecl apart from the dominant 
tenement to which it appertains ; and passes with 
a conveyance of that tenement without express 
mention Extinction takes place (apait from the 
destruction of eithet tenement) by release, unity of 
seisin, or statute. A release may be either express 
or implied At common law it required a deed, 
but at the present tunc a plea that an alleged 
release was not granted by deed would not be 
permitted, if inequitable. Unity of seisin anses 
whenever one owner becomes sei/.ed in fee simple 
of both tenements. Extinction by statute may 
occur by direct provision, or by implication , ami 
frequently takes place under such statutes as the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Ad, 184S, or the 
Railway Clauses Constitution Ad, 1845 
EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE.- fhis terri¬ 
tory, once included in the geographical expression 
British East Africa, extends from the Indian Ocean, 
in the neighbourhood of the equator, to Uganda. 
Its area is about 200,000 square miles, and the 
population is estimated at 4,000,000. Starting 
from a swampy coast, the land rises rapidly towards 
the Victoria Nyanza, and the climate is quite suit¬ 
able for Europeans. It is' in this territory that the 
two highest mountains of Africa are to be found, 
viz., Kema and Kilimanjaro. Much of the terri¬ 
tory is • pasture land, and there is considerable 
stock-ratsing carried on. Ostrich farming has also 
been introduced with success, and there is littlo 
doubt that the country wiL develop rapidly. On 
the coast lands, tropical fruits are grown in abun¬ 
dance, the forests are productive of rubber, fibres, 
bamboos, etc., and there is believed to be very 
considerable mineral wealth. 

The administration of the Protectorate is carried 
on under the Colonial Office 

Nairobi ^is th« capital, ahd the central station of 
the Uganda Railway Its population is about 
25,000, of whom less than 1,200 are Europeans. t 

Mombasa, built partly on an island, is situated 
on what is undoubtedly the finest harbour on the 
east coast of Africa. Its population is over 30,000, 
but only about 3|0 are Europeans. It is practically 
the only port of the country, and it is connected 


by steamship and telegraphic communication with 
Europe. From this town starts the Uganda Railway, 
which runs from Mombasa, through Nairobi, to the- 
Victoria Nyanza, a distance of nearly 600. miles. 

The time of transit from England to Mombasa is 
about twenty-one days 

(For map, see Africa, page 48.) 

EAST INDIES. —This is a geographical term used 
to denote all those islands which extend from the 
south-east extremity of Asia to the north of 
Australia. The name of this collection of islands is 
often given as the Malay Archipelago. A glance at 
the map shows how they are situated entirely 
within the tropics. The climate generally is hot 
and moist, whilst the products are of a tropical 
character. The inhabitants are mainly of the 
Malay race, though there has been a great 
admixture of other races owing to immigration, 
Each of the principal islands is noted under a 
separate heading, or dealt with under the country 
to which it belongs. 

EAU DE COLOGNE. —The well-known perfume 
which, if genuine, is still obtained from Cologne, 
where it was first made, in 1709, by an Italian 
named Johann Maria Farina. It is prepared from 
vauous essential oils obtained from trees of the 
oiange tribe, together with certain alcoholic vege¬ 
table extracts and an addition of rectified spirits. 
So-called “ Eau de Cologne " is now manufactured 
in Jersey and in various parts of Great Britain. 

EBONITE. —A hard, black, horny substance, also 
known as vulcanite. It is a mixture of caoutchouc 
and sulphur, which is exposed to a high temperature, 
and is then pressed and polished. It is used for a 
variety of purposes, toys, combs, and stethoscopes 
being among the articles manufactured from it. 
(See Caoutchouc.) 

EBONY. —The heart wood of various trees of the 
order Lbenacea It is noted for its hardness and 
heaviness, and is generally black in colour, though 
red and green ebony are found in Madagascar and 
Tobago respectively The best black ebony comes 
from Mauritius, and is greatly valued by cabinet 
makers and pianoforte manufactureis. Small 
articles, such as door knobs, piano keys, and knife 
handles, are also made from it. Ceylon exports 
considerable quantities of black ebony. 

ECUADOR. —The republic of Ecuador, so named 
because it lies under the equator, was constituted 
in 1830, when it separated from the original republic 
of Colombia It is the most westerly State of South 
America, and is bounded on the north by Colombia, 
on the east by Brazil, on the south by Peru, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. The total area is 
about 120,000 square miles, so that Ecuador is 
neaily the same size as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. But its exact boundaries 
are not well fixed, disputes still existing between it 
and its northern and southern neighbours. The 
population is estimated at 1,500,000, and of these 
nearly two-thirds are of pure I:.chan descent. 

Relief. The country is very elevated, and within 
its borders are the lofty Andean peaks of Chim¬ 
borazo (21,500 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,600 ft), Antesana 
(19,300 ft.), and Coyambe (19,200 ft.), besides many 
others. The eastern slopes of the Andes send down 
various tributaries to the Amazon, but the short 
distance of the great range from the western coast 
renders the sti earns which flow into the Pacific 
Ocean of very little importance. 

Productions. Agriculture is the chiet industry of 
the country, though it is not nearly so advanced as 
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it should be considering the natural advantages. court may make an attendance order, and if it is 

The cultivation of cocoa, however, is an exception ; not complied with, the parent is subject to penalties, 

in fact, Ecuador is said to be the largest cocoa- By-laws, however, must contain a provision for 

producing country of the world. Most of this cocoa total or partial exemption of any child between 

is purchased by France, especially for her chocolate twelve and fouiteen, if one of His Majesty's 

industry. The rubber industry is increasing in inspectors certifies that he has reached a standard 

importance. Ihere are valuable mines, but these of education specified m the by-laws Such partial 

are practically unworked. Extensive forests provide exemption can be obtained for a child of that age 

valuable timber, winch is useful for shipbuilding oil previous regular attendant e, and the by-laws 

and also for cabinet-making. Cinchona bark is like- may contain special piovisions as to children to be 

wise exported. The only manufacture of any account employed in agriculture Poor law authorities aic 
is that of “ Panama hats,” of which it may be said also placed under obligations as to the education of 
to possess a monopoly. lhe imports consist of children in their care, and in otder to insure that 
manufactured goods. children shall not be taken from school to work 

lhe means of communication are extremely poor. below the statutory age, no employer may take 

lhe roads, where they exist, ate veiy bad, and into his employment any child so as to pi event 

merchandise is transported mainly by pack animals. his attendance at school according to the by-laws, 

1 wo railways only are in existence, each of them or anv child of ten oi upwards who has not attained 

connecting Quito with the Pacific coast, one, that a certificate of total 01 partial exemption from 
between Quito and Guayaquil, having been opened obligation to attend school, <u any child of ten or 

as recently as 1908. upwards to whom the local by-laws do not apply, 

Towns. Quito, the capital, with a population of unless he has obtained a ceit'lftrate of proficiency 
nearly 60,000, has a delightful climate, although in reading, writing, and arithmetic., or (in the case* 
situated almost under the Equator, being at an of a child employed in a f.utoiy oi workshop) is 
elevation of over 9,500 ft. above the level of the sea. attending sc hoof on the “ half-time ” system in 
Guayaquil, on the Pacific coast, is the principal accordance with the elaboiate piovisions of the 
port, and that through which nearly the whole of Factory and Woikshops Act, 1901. A child when 

the foreign trade is carried on. Its population is sent to school, comes under the control 'of the 

about the same as that of Quito. schoolmaster, who stands in loco parentis, and has 

i he only other towns woithy of mention are power to control him, and to inflict model ate and 
Cunua, Rwbamba, and Jipijapa the last-named reasonable c hastisement. If, however, punishment 
being the place of manufacture of the celebrated is to gratify passion or rage, or is excessive in 
Panama hats nature on degree, it becomes unlawful. 

Ecuadoi possesses the gtoup of islands known - ai- Except in'those cases where the education is free, 
the Galapagos. They aic famous for turtle, and Ire and, therefore nothing is paid (as to which, see 
about 700 miles to the west of Guayaquil. m/ra), the gchcral relations between the parent and 

Guayaquil is 6,500 miles distant from London. se'ndblmBfc&ter as t6 fees, extent of education, length 
The time of transit is about twenty-four days. of notice of withdrawal, are governed by the terms, 

For map, see Colombia. expressed or implied, of the contract for tho cduca- 

KDUCATION. —Until the passing of the Educa- tion of the child.' In most cases the contract pro- 
tion Act of 1918, the most important legislative vides that a term’s notice must be given or a teim's 
ptovisions concerning education were contained in fees paid in the event of tho removal of a pupil. If 

Pie Education Acts, 1870-1916 By the new Act there is no such stipulation as to payment of fees 

* ">t of the older enactments have been repealed--^ >r default of notice, the schoolmaster can only 
and re-enaclrd with amendments—but it is to bV lost profits if the child is removed without 

boinr in mind that the statute ot 1918 is not yet, i c , notice. 

in 1920, m force At present, therefore, the question (iencrul Machinery of State Education. Since 1899, 
of education must be considered from its stand point the central educational authority has been the 
as established by foimei legislation The subject is a Board of Education, which has taken the place of 
large and complex one, and certain aspects of it the Education Department, including the depart¬ 
ure still the subject of political controversy. In ment of Science and Art *Thc Iioaid consists of a 
this at tide it is only possible to summarise the President and of the Lord President of the Council, 
law governing it in its most important aspects, and the principal Secretaries of State, the first Com" 
at the etui there will be a short statement as to the nussioner of the Tieasury, and the Chancellor oi 
most important changes contemplated by the Act the Exchequer It is assisted by a consultative 
of 1918 committee, consisting as to not less than two- 

Duties of Parents and Persons m loco parentis, thuds of persons qualified to represent the views 
and Powers of Teachers. At common law a patent of universities and other bodies interested m cduca- 

was under no obligation to educate his child, i,n’ tion ; and it supervises, with the approval of the 

did equity enforce ♦such an obligation; bin i Board of Education, the register of teachers, 

parent of a child between the ages of five and u r- lhe immediate management of all matters which 
teen yeans miht now cause him to leceive efficient are connected with education is in the hands of 
elementary instruction in reading, wilting, ,i ui local authorities, the«. nty council of every county 
arithmetic ; and may be requited by the bv-laws and the council of every coUfcty borough being 
of the local education authority to cause the child the local education authority foi higher education 
to attend school, unless there is some reasonable and elementary education within their jurisdiction, 
excuse, eg , that the child is under efficient instruc- Howevoi, m non-county boroughs with a popula¬ 
tion in some other manner, that absence from lieu of ovi i 10,000, and in urban districts with 
school is due to sickness or unavoidable cause, or a population of over 20,000, the council of the 

that there is no public elementary school which borough or of the urban district, ancfaot the county 

the child can attend within two miles by the mncil, is the local authority. Every local educa- 
nearest road fropi his residence On default, the tion authority has an education committee or 
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committees, established in accordance with a scheme 
approved by the Hoard of Education. Such com¬ 
mittee considers all questions relating to education, 
except the raising of a rate and the borrowing of 
money ; and the council considers the report of 
this committee before taking action in educational 
questions. In some cases, the committee is even 
more important, for all or any of the powers of the 
council, except the raising of a rate or the borrowing 
of money, may be delegated to it. The composition 
of the committee varies in different localities, 
according to the scheme under which it was estab¬ 
lished ; but it must, as to at least a majority of 
its members, be appointed by the council, and 
must include at least one woman. The council and 
its committee, as already stated, are the authority 
for all public elementary schools within its district. 
Such schools, however, are divisible into two classes 
—those 'which are provided by the local authority 
(Vhe majority of them being schools formerly known 
as " Board schools ") and those not so provided, 
which are termed non-provided or “ voluntary " 
schools. 

As to the first < lass, the local education authority 
have vested in them all the schools formerly Board 
schools, and are under a duty to provide from time 
to tir^e such additional accommodation as in the 
opinion of the Board of Education is netessaiy to 
supply a sufficient amount of public school 
accommodation for their district. 

Tn order to pi event the provision of unnecessary 
schools, it is provided that the authouty must give 
public notice of their intention to provide a new 
school, and that the managers of any existing 
school or any ten ratepayers in the area for which 
it is proposed to provide the school may, within 
three months of the notice, appeal to the Board of 
Education on the ground that the proposed school 
is not required or that a school already in existence 
(whether provided or non-provided) is better suited 
to meet the wants of the district than the proposed 
new school, and any school built in contravention 
of the decision of the Board of Education is to be 
tieated as unnecessaiv. The local authority are 
under an obligation to maintain and keep efficient 
all necessary provided schools within tneir area, 
and have complete control of them. Such control 
may be exercised through a body of managers, and 
must be so exercised if the county council aie the 
local education authority. In that case, the body 
of managers is to consist of a number of managers 
not exceeding four appointed by the council, 
together with a number not exceeding two appointed 
by the minor local authority (i.e , the local borough 
or urban district council or parish council, or parish 
meeting). As to non-provided elementary schools, 
the local authouty occupy a somewhat different 
position. They are under an obligation to maintain 
and keep efficient all such within their area as are 
necessary, so long as certain conditions and pro¬ 
visions are complied with, and aic for tlus puipose 
to have control of all necessary expenditure, unless 
provision is to be made for it by the managers, and 
also to control secular instruction in such schools. 
Such conditions and provisions as above-mentioned 
are that the local authority shall control such 
instruction, and the employment and dismissal of 
teachers on educational grounds, that the local 
authority shall have power to inspect the school, 
that the managers shall provide the school-house 
free of charge and keep it in good repair (except as 
to fair wear and tear due to the use of any room 


for a public elementary school), and allow the local 
authority to use any room (out of school hours) 
free of charge for educational purposes, tlus obliga¬ 
tion not extending to more than three days m the 
week. The managers, above allud d to, of non- 
provided schools are composed of a number not 
exceeding four appointed under the school trust 
deed, together with a number not exceeding two 
appointed by the local education authority. Where 
such authority is a county council, only one manager 
is appointed bv it, the other publicly appointed, one 
being appointed by the minor educational authority. 
If a local authority fail to fulfil any of their duties 
under the Education Acts, 1870-1902, the Act of 
1902 provides that they may be compelled by 
mandamus (ji;), while the Education (Local 
Authority Default) Act, 1904,' provides that in the 
case of such default as respects any elementary 
school, the Board of Education may make orders 
to regularise any situation to which such default 
may give rise, and repay to the managers any 
expenses properly incurred by them in making 
good the default of the authority Any sum so 
paid by the Board may be deducted from any 
parliamentary grants due to the authority. 

Fees in Elementary Schools. I he subject of fees 
is governed by the Act of 1891 and 1902. The 
obligation on a local authority to provide educa¬ 
tional accommodation includes an obligation to 
provide a sufficient amount of accommodation 
without payment cf fees , and as to provided (or 
" Board j schools, fees have ceased to be charged 
since the Elementary Education Act, 1891. llus 
Act established a "tec giant” from the Treasury 
on a capitation basis, winch could only be earned 
by either refraining entirely from charging fees ; 
or, if fees were then charged in excess of the amount 
of giant, restricting the amount of them to the 
difference between the amount then yielded m 
fees and the amount of the giant The Beard of 
Education has power in ceitain cases to allow the 
imposition of fees, but only if sufficient free accom¬ 
modation is piovuled and the fees for the excess- 
are required by the educational needs of the locality ; 
and fees in any case must not exceed 6d. a week. 
As to non-provided schools, the same rules apply ; 
and the local authority have powei to deleunine 
whether fees shall or shall not be charged therein. 

So long as fees continue to be charged, the 
authority must pay an agieed proportion of them 
to the managers. 

Religion. Religious belief, instruction, and prac¬ 
tice are dealt with in detail by the Acts In the 
first place, the “Conscience Clause” affects both 
provided and non-provided schools, for it may not 
be required as a condition of any child being 
admitted into or continuing in any public elementary 
school that he shall attend or abstain from attending 
any Sunday school or place of worship, or that he 
shall attend any religious observance or instruction 
in religious subjects in school or elsewhere from 
which he may be withdrawn by his parents, or that 
he shall, if so withdrawn, attend the school on any 
day exclusively set apart for religious observance 
by the religious body to which his parent belongs. 
Religious instruction and observances are to be 
given or practised at the beginning or end of school, 
and the time thereof to be inserted in a time-table 
prominently and conspicuously affixed in every 
schoolroom. 

As to the character of religious instruction, the 
local authority are under no obligation to provide 
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any religious instruction at all in a provided school; 
lx»t if they do, they are restricted by the negative 
provision—usually called “ the Cowper-Temple 
Clause ”—that no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any ''particular 
denomination .shall be taught in the school. In 
a non-providcd school, religious instruction is to 
be in accordance with the provisions (if any) of 
the trust deed relating thereto, and is to be under 
the control .of the managers, subject to any pro¬ 
vision in the trust deed for reference to the bishop 
or superior ecclesiastical or other denominational 
authority, so far as such provision gives to the 
bishop or authority the power of deciding whether 
or not the character of such instruction is or is not 
in accordance with the provisions of the trust deed. 
It has been decided that the local authority must 
pay for religious teaching lawfully given in a non- 
provided school ; for it cannot otherwise be said 
to “ maintain and keep efficient " such school as it 
is required to do. Nor should it discriminate in the 
rate of the salary between teachers of similar posi¬ 
tion in provided and non-provided schools, for such 
discrimination would be cogent evidence of an 
intention to starve the less favoured schools. 

Higher Education. The Act of 1902 requires the 
lo(al education authouty to consider the needs of 
their area and take such steps as seem to them 
desirable, aftei consultation with the Board of 
Education, to supply or aid the supply of educa¬ 
tion other than elementary, and to promote the 
co-ordination of all forms of education. I*or this 
puipose they are to apply so much as they deem 
necessary of the lesiduc under the Local luxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890 (commonly called 
“ the whiskey money "), and to spend any further 
sums not exceeding the amount produced by a 
’2d. rate, or such higher rate as may be fixed by 
the county council, with the consent of the Local 
Government Boaicl. Regard is to be had in exer¬ 
cising these powers to am existing supply of 
efficient schools or colleges, and to any steps 
already taken under the Technical Instruction Acts, 
1889-1891 In addition to the poweis conferred by 
the Act on local authonties, the council of any non- 
county borough or urban district have an over¬ 
lapping power to spend an amount not exceeding 
a penny rate on secondaiy education. In the 
application of money to secondaiy education, a 
council are not to require that any particular form 
of religious instt notion worship or religious cate¬ 
chism or formulary, which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination, shall or shall not be 
taught, used, or practised in any school, college, 
or hostel aided but not piovided by the count ll, 
and no pupil shall, on the ground of religious belief, 
be excluded from or placed in an unfair position in 
any school, college, or hostel provided* by the 
council; and no catechism or formulary distirn tive 
of any particular religious dt nomination shall be 
taught in any school, college, or hostel so provided, 
except where the council, at the icquest of \ j ots 
of scholars at such times and under such con- turns 
as the "council tlunk desirable, allow any religious 
instruction to be given in the school, colltge, or 
hostel otherwise than at the tost of th< council. 
The Act also contains as a “ Conscience Clause,” 
somewhat similar to that governing elementary 
education, namely, that scholars are not to be 
requned to attend or refrain from attending any 
religious service or instruction, and that the time 
for religious worship and instruction shall bo 


conveniently arranged lor the purpose of allowing 
the withdrawal of any scholar therefrom. 

Universities and Public Schools. These are 
created by charter r Act of Parliament, and 
instruct students, examine thetn, and confer degrees. 
They are at present, in England and Wales, eleven 
in number, namely, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
London, Victoria (Manchester), University of Wales, 
Birmingham, Live! pool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Bristol. In Scotland there are the four universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew's and Aberdeen. 
In Ireland there are three univeisities, namely, 
Dublin, the National Umveisity, and Queen's 
University of Belfast. ’No university can require 
any person taking a degree (other than in divinity), 
or holding any lay office, to make any declaration 
or be subjected to any disability in lespect of 
lus religious belief, or to attend public worship 
of any church or sect to which he does not 
belong, nor can any student be < ompcllcd to attend 
any lecture to which he objects on rehgioift grounds. 

Public Schools are a somewhat vaguely defined 
class of institution, but the term is generally applied 
to certain anuent schools and to other modern ones 
modelled on them, which have a matcual importance 
as inStiumcnts of secondaiy education, Eton being 
an example of the first < lass, Marlborough of the 
second. The seven old public schools—Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Chai terhousc, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury—are governed ' by the 
Public S( hool Acts, and many special jirovisions 
of law, e g , as to religion, apply to them only. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools, llicse are 
governed by the Clnldten A( t, 1908 Reformatory 
schools receive youthful ollendeis from twelve to 
sixteen years of age who have been tonvictcd of 
oflen es punishable in the c*ihO of an adult with 
penal servitude or linpiisonment. Industi lal schools 
receive children appaicntly under fourteen who aro 
found begging, wandering, or destitute, under care 
of criminal or drunken parents, or being in immoral 
surroundings ; and also childten under twelve con¬ 
victed of certain off ernes, 'these institutions may 
be provided voluntarily or by local authorities, are 
supervised by the Home Office, and provide not 
only for the instruction, but also for the lodging, 
clothing, and feeding of those sent to them. 

Feeding and Medical Treatment of School Children. 
'Ihe Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, gives 
local education authorities power to provide meals 
for childien attending public elementary schools, 
and to defray the cost thereof in certain cases. 
The cost of the meal is tft be rhaigod to t he parent, 
and if payment is not made, the authority, unless 
they are satisfied that the parent is unable, by 
reason of circumstances other than lus own default, 
to pay the amount, are to require payment of it, 
and may lecovei it summarily as a civil debt. A 
parent is not to suffer disfranchisement or any 
disability through the provision of a meal or his 
failure to pay therefor. The authouty have similar 
powers as to medical inspection and treatment by 
Acts passed in 1907 and 1909. 

Educational Charities. The Endowed Schools 
Acts, 1869-1889, ■ for on the Board of Educa¬ 
tion power to make schemas fa? the* reform cf 
educational charities within the scope of those 
Ac;ts. fo be subject to these powers, a charity 
must be an “ educational endowment ” as defined 
by the Act of 1869, and numerous classes of schools 
( e.t >., schools maintained entirely by voluntary 
contributions and cathedral choir schools) aie 
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entirely exempt therefrom. Any such scheme is 
prepared bv tne Board of Education in draft and 
settled by'them after hearing any objections or 
suggestions. An appeal lies to the King in Council. 
Such a scheme must tontain certain conditions and 
regulations Among these are, that if the scheme 
abolishes or modifies the privileges of particular 
classes, due regard is to be had to the educational 
interests of these classes, that certain vested 
interests of individuals must be saved or com¬ 
pensated, that all teachers and officers are to 
be in the employ of the governing body (subject to 
certain conditions of dismissal), and detailed clauses 
for safeguarding the religious convictions of indi¬ 
viduals similar to those previously mentioned with 
respect to elementary education. 

The Education Act, 1918. 1 lie Royal assent was 

given to this latest statute connected with education 
on the 8 th August, 1918, but it is specially provided 
that none of its provisions shall come into 
operation*"until after the war, and that some of 
th'fcm shall only bo imposed gradually, as the 
changes contemplated by certain parts of the 
Act could not be enforced suddenly without 
causing considerable dislocation The • principal 
changes in the law which will be effected when the 
Act is in full force aie the following — 

(1) The former exemptions as to the attendance 
at school of children under fourteen will be 
abolished. Attendance of all children between the 
ages of five and fourteen will be compulsoiy, and 
the local authonty is empowered to extend the 
superior limit to fifteen by by-law if it thinks fit. 

(2) There is to be established a new system of 
education by means of continuation schools (<7 v ). 
The attendance at these schools, which w'lll not 
be held only in the evening as at present, but in 
the day, will he compulsoiy Reference should be 
made to the article dealing with this subject for 
full particulars as to the same 

(3) The hours of employment of children m any 
trade or business are greatly restricted No child 
under the age of twelve is to be employed at all 
Moreover, as to children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, no one of them is to be 
employed for more than two hours on any Sunday, 
or on any school day before the close of school 
hours, or on any day between the houis of 6 a m. 
and 8 p m. There is a certain latitude accorded 
to the local authority, who may by by-law allow 
a child within the limits of the ages just named to 
be employed for a penod not exceeding one hour 
before school, and, if so employed, for not more 
than one hour in the afternoon. 

(4) Fees in public elementaly schools aie to be 
entirely abolished 

(5) Elaborate provisions are made under which 

the local education authority is enabled to establish 
and maintain holiday or school camps, centres for 
physical training, baths, facilities for social and 
physical training, nursery schools for children 
between the ages of two and five, and special 
schools for defective children. Provision is also 
made in the Act for medical inspection and treat 
ment of pupils in secondary and continuation 
schools, r 1 *' 

It is only possible to learn the changes contem¬ 
plated in the law under an Act like the Educabon 
Act, 1918, by a close study of the statute itself The 
Changes contemplated may also demand considerable 
alterations in administration The Act has provided 
for these to a certain extent ; but it is clear that the 


Education Act, 1918, is far from a final measure, 
even for the present, and it would be idle to 
speculate upon the possible amendments or altera¬ 
tions which will have to be made in the next few 
years. 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES’ MEETINGS.— 
Education Committees. An education committee, 
which consists partly of members of the council 
which established the committee and partly of 
various other.persons, may appoint its own chair¬ 
man. Every scheme under the Education Act, 1902, 
must provide inter alia for the inclusion among the 
members of the education committee of persons of 
local educational experience and of women. The 
council by whom an education committee is estab¬ 
lished may make regulations as to the quorum, 
proceedings, and place of meeting of that committee; 
but subject to any such regulations, the committee 
itself may determine these matters. The proceedings 
shall not be invalidated by any vacancy among the 
members, or by any defect in the election,appoint¬ 
ment or qualification of any member of the com¬ 
mittee. Minutes of the proceedings of an education 
committee shall be kept in a book provided for that 
purpose, and a minute of those proceedings, signed 
at the same or next ensuing meeting by a person 
describing himself as or appearing to be chairman 
of the meeting of the committee at which the minute 
is signed shall be received in evidence without 
further proof. Until the contrary is proved, an 
education committee shall be deemed to have been 
duly constituted and to have power to deal with 
any matters referred to in its minutes. The chait- 
man of the education committee at any meeting of 
the committee shall, in case of an equal division of 
votes, have a second or casting vote An education 
committee may, subject to any directions of the 
council, appoint such and so many sub-committccs, 
consisting either wdiolly or partly of members of the 
committee, as the committee thinks fit. 

The procedure may be regulated by the council 
which has established the committee, either special 
standing orders being drawn up for the purpose, or 
the council's own standing orders adopted so far as 
appropriate. By way of illustration, some provisions 
have been extracted, as follows, from the standing 
orders made in connection with their education 
scheme by the council of a very large county 
borough in the South of England : The town clerk 
shall convene the first meeting of the committee 
within fourteen days after their appointment, by 
notice posted to each member at least three clear 
days before such meeting. Three clear days at least 
before any meeting of the committee a summons to 
attend same, specifying the business to be trans¬ 
acted, and having at the foot the name of the clerk 
to the committee, shall be posted or delivered to 
every member of the committee at his usual place 
of abode or business, and no business other than 
that named in the summons shall be transacted at 
any meeting of the committee. At their first meeting 
and annually afterwards the com'.nittce shall appoint 
a chairman and a vice-chairman. w The chairman 
must always be a member of the council.' Every 
question at committee and sub-committee meetings 
shall be decided by a majority of votes of the mem¬ 
bers present and voting on that question, the chair¬ 
man having, if the voting is equal, a second or 
casting vote. The quorum of the committee shall 
be nine. (Note : The committee in this case consists 
of thirty-one members.) The public shall be admitted 
to the meetings of the committee, and allowed to 
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remain during the pleasure of the committee. The 
standing orders of the council regulating council 
meetings shall govern the conduct of business at all 
public meetings of the committee. The committee 
shall appoint a finance sub-committee and such 
other sub-committees as it may think requisite. 
The chairman of the finance sub-committee shall 
always be a member of the council. Persons not 
members of the committee may be appointed on 
any sub-committee except the finance committee, 
provided always that not less than two-thirds of the 
total number are members of the committee. The 
chairman and vice-chairman of the committee shall 
be ex-ofpcio members of all sub-committees The 
quorum of sub-committees shall be at least one- 
third of their number. Every sub-committee shall 
at its first meeting first elect a chairman who shall 
be a member of the education committee, and in his 
absence from any meeting a chairman pro tempore 
may be appointed. All iesolutions, minutes, and 
reports of the various sub-committees shall be 
entered in books kept foi that purpose, and be 
signed by the respective chairmen in the piesence 
of the quorum, such books to be open for the 
inspection of any member of the committee 
at the clerk's office during business hours. 'I he 
committee shall, subjeit to the approval of 
the council, appoint a clerk to the committee, 
and he shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
council 

Managers. A body of managcis may choose their 
chairman, except in cases where tlieic is an ex- 
officio chairman, as, for instance, by the teims of a 
trust-deed. They shall hold a meeting once at least 
every three months. Any two managers may con¬ 
vene a meeting A body of managers may regulate 
their quorum as they think fit, subject, in the case 
of the managers of a school piovided by the local 
education authority, to any directions of that 
authority, provided that the quotum shall not be 
less than thice, or one-thud of the whole number of 
managers, whichever is the greater. Every question 
at a meeting of a body of managers shall be detci- 
mincd by a majority of the votes of the managers 
present and voting on the question ; and in case of 
an equal division of votes, the chairman of the 
meeting shall have a second or casting vote. The 
proceedings shall not be invalidated by any vacancy 
in the body of managers, or by any defect in the 
election, appointment or qualification of any 
manager. The body of managers of a school pro¬ 
vided by the local education authority shall deal 
with such matters relating to the management of 
the school, and subject to such conditions and 
restrictions as the local education authority deter¬ 
mine. A manager of a school not provided by the 
local education authority, appointed by that 
authority or by the minor local authority, shall be 
removable by the authority by whom he is 
appointed, and any such managei may^ resign his 
office. The minutes of the proceedings of • ?y 
body of manageis snail be kept in a book spe »ill;, 
provided ; and such minutes shall be received in 
evidence without further proof when signed at the 
same or the next ensuing meeting by the apparent 
chairman. These minutes shall be open to inspection 
by the local education authority. Until the contrary 
is proved, a body of managers shall be deemed to 
be duly constituted and to have power to deal with 
the matters referred to in their minutes. Managers 
may regulate their own proceedings, subject, in the 
case of the managers of a school provided by the 


local education authority, to any directions of that 
authority. 

EEL. 1 —A fish of serpent-like form, belonging to 
the family Muranida, and widely distributed in all 
fresh waters and seas, except those of the frigid 
rone. Large quantities are brought to England 
from Holland and Denmark. 

EFFECTS NOT CLEARED.— Unless there is some 
arrangement to the contrary, such as an overdraft 
[q v.), a customer is not entitled to draw a cheque 
upon his own banker for any sum in excess of that 
which stands to his credit, although a banker will 
very frequently honour cheques if the excess is 
inconsiderable, or if he has confidence in the 
finani lal stability of his customer. Sometimes a 
<ustomer pays in a cheque drawn upon another 
bank, and the cheque is credited at once to the 
customer in the bank's books. The position is then 
rather doubtful as to what should bo done in case 
a cheque is drawn by the customer bvfoie the 
cheque paid in has been cleared. In the case of the 
Capital and Counties Bank v. Cordon , 1903, App. 
Cas 240. it was stated : “ It must never be for¬ 
gotten that the moment a bank places money to 
its customcTs credit, the customer is entitled to 
draw upon it, unless something ooturs to deprive 
him of that light " It is for this reason that a 
banker generally draws his customer attention to 
the fait that he will not honour chequed drawn 
against uncleared amounts, and if he does so the 
banker is entitled to mark any cheque so drawn 
and presented “ effects not cleared." No doubt a 
banker would protect himself completely by printing 
a notice in all his pass books Or on all paying-in 
slips to the elfcct that customers are not to be at 
liberty to draw against uncleared cheques. Some 
banks have a notice of the following character : 
" Cheques, etc., for collection, though credited to 
the account when paid in, are not available for 
dtawing against until the proceeds have been 
received at the branch." No customer ought, with¬ 
out some special arrangement, to draw a cheque 
under such circumstances. As to the time required 
for cleat ing a cheque, sec Banking Account. 

EGOS*—The article of food is mainly the product 
of the fowl, though ducks' eggs and others are also 
eaten Most countries supply their own require¬ 
ments, but Great Britain does an increasing import 
trade with various parts of Europe, especially Den¬ 
mark, and with some of her own Colonies. Egg 
albumen is employed in photographical processes, 
in calico printing, and in«ugar refining. 

EGYPT.—Position, Area, and Population. Egypt, 
once a |>art of the Ottoman Empire, has a separate 
government of its own under a Khedive, but it has 
been in reality a British Protectorate since the 
18th December, 1914 The Khedive rules with 
the advice, and in financial matters with the 
consent, of Britain; thus Britain practically 
controls Egyjit. The country stretches from the 
mouths of the Nile to Wady Haifa (latitude 22® N.). 
Jn the east it includes the peninsula of Sinai, and is 
bounded bv the Red Sea. Westwards the boundary 
is an* indefinite lin massing through the Libyan 
Desert. The total area is afcout 360,(^)0 square 
miles, but the habitable area, consisting of the Nile 
jfelta, and its long, narrow valley varying from 
5 t6 30 miles in width, is only about 13,000 square 
miles. 11s population numbers about 12,600,000, 
consisting of Fellahm, Kopts, Bejas, and a few 
Europeans. * 

Coast Line. The Mediterranean coast is low and 
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• sandy , and lagoons, salt marshes, and irrigation a normal rise of the Nile is neceksa f 
canals hinder communication with the interior, vated area. The British have immn I? l he culti ‘ 

Alexmlna, Rosetta, Damictta, and Port Said are at the head of the delta, which contrllthei W °, rfts 

the ports. Bars at the mouths of the Nile obstruct the river. At Assuan (Aswan), at Assiut andbe ° f 
navigation. Along the shores of the Red Sea there Cairo, great dams regulate the waters, 'and irriga- 

is no harbour, and only Suez, commanding the Red tion is assured at all seasons. Towards the end of the 

Sea outlet of the Suez Canal, is of any importance. Nile flood the sluices are shut down, and when the 

Build. Three-regions may be distinguished: (1) next flood rises they are gradually opened. Water 

Upper Egypt, the narrow alluvium-covered valley is drawn off from the dams by deep canals, and is 
of the Nile, from Cairo to the southern boundary ; distributed to the lower network of irrigation canals. 
(2) Lower Egypt, the delta of the Nile, from Cairo The basin system of irrigation is practised in Upper 
to the Mediterranean , and (3) the Desert Plateaux Egypt. The land on both sides of the Nile, when it 
on both sides of the Nile. The value of the Nile to is slightly above the level of the valley, is divided 

Egypt cannot be over-estimated ; it is often said into basins or compartments. These basins are con- 

that Egypt is the gift of the Nile, but it is equally nected by shallow canals, which thus admit the 

true to assert that Egypt is the Nile. Without the flood waters of the Nile from basin to basin. 

Nile, Egypt would be a desert. From Abyssinia it Improved arrangements have been made under 

brings down the fertilising mud, which covers the British superintendence, enabling the water in the 

valley and delta to a great depth, and to which basins belonging to a group in one part of the Nile 

each successive flood adds its quota ; in addition Valley to be supplemented in times of low flood by 

to this fertile soil, the Nile provides a means of connecting canals from the next higher group, 

irrigation, and as Egypt is practically rainless, Perennial irrigation is effected by the network of 

agriculture is entirely dependent on irrigation—thus canals tapping the Nile in Lower Egypt, and by the 

the Nile is Egypt. The White Nile issues from the Ibrahimiye Canal in Middle Egypt. The Fayum 

great Victoria Nyanza. and after losing itself for a depression lying to the south-west of the delta is 

time in vast marshes, reaches the Albert Nyanza. also irrigated by channels from the Nile, notably 

Leaving this lake, it descends the lower, northern by the Bahr Yasuf. Irrigation by hand or animal 

tableland by a series of rapids, and is joined by the power is still resorted to in many parts of Upper 

Bahr*ll-Ghazal and other affluents. It next flows Egypt. 

over a plain overgrown with reeds and papyrus, Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
which are often torn up by winds and deposited in mainstay of the people. A large proportion of the 

the river, thus forming a thick tangle known as the agricultural population (Fellahin) are small land- 

sudd, and making navigation impossible or difficult. holders ; their industry is proverbial, and though 

Reaching Khartoum, the clear waters of the White their methods may seem primitive, they are suited 

Nile are joined by those of the muddy Blue Nile, to irrigation and the climate. The Egyptian agri- 

which rises to the south-west of Lake Tsana in cultural year includes three crop seasons. In winter, 

Abyssinia. The Atbara, which joins the united Nile, during the month of November, cereals of all kinds 

above Berber, is the only tributary between Berber (especially wheat and barley) are sown, and are 

and the Mediterranean—a distance of 1,200 miles. harvested in May and June. The chief summer 

To the Atbara and the Blue Nile is due the annual crops, sown in March and harvested in October and 

rise of the river, comraenung in June and reaching November, are sugar, cotton, and rice. Autumn 

its maximum in September The summer monsoon crops are sown in July and gathered in September 

rains of the lofty Abyssinian heights cause these ana October ; they include maize, rice, millet, and 

rivers greatly to swell the volume of the main vegetables. The cultivated land is at its maximum 

stream. The height of the rise vanes from year to in winter. Where perennial irrigation is possible, 

year. It is, naturally, watched eagerly, for life and the chief crops arc cotton, rice, maize, wheat, barley, 

hdknness depend upon it, though not so much now clover, pulse, melons, cucumbers, onions, and the 

as formerly. At Cairo, the normal rise is 25 ft., sugar-cane. Two or three crops are secured annually 

and this means agricultural success ; a rise of 24 ft. on land perennially irrigated. Lands irrigated by the 

means scarcity ; a rise of 20 ft. means famine ; Nile floods are under millet, and, if low-lying, are 

and a rise of 27 ft. means danger to the embank- drained after flood time, and sown with wheat, beans, 

meats. Day and mgVt the embankments are or clover. Under basin irrigation, cereals and vege- 

watched by the able-bodied male population, who, tables arc the chief agricultural products. The 

if necessary, fortify or heighten the embankments .growth of the jxipulation of Egypt, since agriculture 
under tj^e direction of engineers. The united Nile’s has become more assured, has been remarkable, 

course between Khartoum and Assuan is broken by Two oases west of the Nile—Siwah and Khargeh— 

six cataracts, or series of boulder-strewn rapids. are noted for their dates. It should be noted that, 

Below the cataracts the stream follows a winding with its fertile valley soil, high temperatures, and 

course through the ravine, which it has worn in the improved irrigation facilities, Egyptian agriculture 

desert. At Cairo «t branches out into a fan-like has excellent prospects of advancement, 

delta, and falls into the Mediterranean by two Mining is in its infancy. Gold fe copper, phosphates, 
principal mouths (the Rosetta and Damietta) after nitrates, coal, and oil have been found, 
a course of 3,300 miles. Besides its uses in irrigation, The Pastoral Industry of the Eeja nomads and 
and its flooding of the plain, the Nile is of importance warriors of the deserts is of small importance, 
as a waterway, being navigable without impediment Manufactures are only of local importance, 

as far as* the rapids at Assuan. Communications. Egypt was important in past 

Climate. The climate is typically that of the times as a transit land in the lucrative caravan 

desert. Daily and seasonal ranges of temperature trade between the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 

are most marked, and the heat of the summer days and the Indian Ocean. Civilisation advancing west- 

is intense. The annual rainfall is exceedingly small; wards robbed it of its old importance, but much has 

at Alexandria itds only 9 in., and at Cairo only 2 in. been regained by the construction of the Suez Canal. 

It is easy to see that the full supply of water from The Nile is useful as a waterway ; from Assuan 
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tjiere is an unbroken water route to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and boats with high lateen sails and river 
steamers carry on traffic. Navigable cftnals—the 
Mahmudieh and the Zagazig—make navigation 
easier on the delta areas. The ancient trade route 
by the Nile Valley into eastern equatorial Africa 
is now partly followed by a railway proceeding 
from Alexandria through Cairo to Assuan. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the lailways aie on two gauges—from Luxor 
to Assuan 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and below Luxor 4 ft. 
8 i in. gauge. In 1882 the Egyptians rebelled against 
their Turkish Khedive, and Britain intervened 
largely on account of possible danger to the Suez 
route The Suez Canal lies entirely in Egyptian 
territory, and was completed in 1869. It runs from 



Port Saul on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Red 
Sea, passing through Lake Menzaleh, Lake Timsah, 
and the Bitter Lakes. It is about 100 miles long, 
and vessels drawing 28 ft. of water can pass fieely 
along it. To British eastern shipping it is of prffno 
importance. The caravan route to Damascus 
crosses the canal by means of a floating bridge. 

Commerce. The chief exports of Egypt are cotton, 
and cotton-seed, wheat, beans, sugar, maize, rue, 
tobacco, and ostrich feathers, gums, and ivory, 
which are brought from Equatorial ACm,* by 
caravan and river. The chief imports arc ’i ctilos, 
coal, Jiardwaie, and machinery. Most trade is with 
the United Kingdom. The following countnes also 
carry on important trade with Egypt: Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Franco, and Italy. 
Alexandria, Port Said, and the minor poits of 
Damietta and Rosetta are the chief outlets. 

Trade Centres. Cairo (785,000) and Alexandria 
(440,000) are the largest towns. There are eight 
other towns with populations exceeding 25,000. 

Cairo, at the head of the delta, is the capital of 


Egypt. It is a railway centre, lines connecting it 
with the towns of the delta, and the Sues Canal* 
Old Cairo is the Arab city ; modern Cairo is western 
in its ugliness. 

Alexandra, at the north-western corner of the 
delta, is the chief port. The city was founded by 
Alexander the Great (the Egyptians have never 
been a seafaring nation). Its harbour has been 
improved, and is protected front the river-borne 
silt by its ancient molo and modern breakwater. 

Port Satd, at the northern end of the Suez Canal, 
is an important coaling station, and has a large 
entrepdt trade. 

Siut, or Assiut, is the capital of Upper Egypt. 
It is a noted caravan centre. 

Assuan ( Aswan), on the Nile in southern Egypt, 
is a rail, river, and route centre. A great dam has 
been construe ted here. 

Rosetta and Damietta, delta ports, carry on a 
small trade. 

Bulak, a suburb of Cairo, is a busy river port. 

Suez, at the Red Sea outlet of the canal, is only 
a small town. 

Zagazig, Tantah, and Mansourah are other centres. 

There is, in normal times, a regular weekly mail 
seivice from England to Egypt every Friday night. 
There are also supplemental mails by Austrian, 
Fiench, and Italian steamships Cairo is 2,520 
miles distant fiotn London, and the time of transit 


IS six d«l\ s 

EIDER DOWN.—Fine, soft down obtained from 
the breast of the eider-duck, which is found in 
Scandinavia, Greenland, and Iceland. The down 
is used by the mother bit d as a lining for the nest, 
from which it is taken for purposes of export. 
Being light as well as warm, it is much in demand, 
particularly in the manufacture of quilts, cushions, 
etc It is, however, i at her scarce, and the price is 
correspondingly high The down most commonly 
used is procured from other sources (See Feathers.) 

EJECTMENT.—The process of turning off a 
trespasser from the land or premises on which ho 
remains unlawfully. The term is now generally 
applied to the proi ess by which a landlord gets 
rid of a tenant whose term has expired. (See 
Landlord and Tenant ) 

EJ 00 El DUE.—A dark fibre resembling horse¬ 
hair, used in the manufacture of ropes.Alt is 
obtained from an East Indian palm known as the 
Arenga sacchanfera. 

EL.—(See Foreign Weights and Measures— 
Holland.) 

ELATERIUM.—A gfeen substance obtained by 
drying the juice of the squirting cucumber, a native 
of the Mediterranean countries. Us active principle 
is clatenn, a powerful purgative. 

ELECAMPANE.—A plant of the composite order 
growing in damp meadow land. It has an aromatic 
root, whn h is useful An medicine and in perfumery. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—The company, local 
authority, or person who Supplies electricity for 
the use of the public is called " the undertakers " 
in the Electric Lighting Act of 1882. The Board 
of Trade may grant a Ik cnce to any suitable person 
or body of person o supply electricity in any area. 
The consent of the local authority musfcbe obtained, 
if the undertakers are a company or a private firm. 
The licence is granted for seven years, and may be 
renewed. All licences granted by a local authority 
arc subject to approval by the Board of Trade. 
Advertisement must be made in the public Press 
by those who intend to apply for a licence. The 
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conditions required of those to whom licences are 
granted are : The limitation ai the area of supply ; 
that the supply must be regular and efficient; that 
the public may be safeguarded from danger ; the 
regulation of the price to be charged ; inspection of 
the installation at intervals ; and the enforcement 
of the duties which the undertakers have agreed to 
perform. 

For the purpdfees of providing the supply, land 
may be acquired by compulsory purchase if neces¬ 
sary, and streets may be broken up to lay pipes and 
cables , but lines of cable may not be erected above 
ground without the express consent of the local 
authority. The cables and lines must not obstruct 
any canal or dock. The undertakers are not allowed 
to say that only one special lamp as burner is to be 
used on their system. If any person maliciously 
cuts or injures any electric line or wire, he shall be 
guilty of a felony and liable to suffer a long term of 
imprisonment. If any person maliciously or fraudu¬ 
lently abstracts, wastes, or diverts electricity, he 
shall be guilty of larceny. The lines and indicators 
shall be examined at all reasonable times by the 
properly appointed officer. Landlords are not 
allowed to take the electric lines, meters, or appa¬ 
ratus fixed by the undertakers in a building, as 
distress for unpaid rent. 

The electric and telegraphic lines of the Post¬ 
master-General are protected by the Act, and the 
undertSaers are not allowed to do anything which 
may interfere with their proper working. When 
the undertakers are about to erect works, or place 
cables near the lines of the Postmaster-General, 
they must give due notice, and reasonable facilities 
will be granted to them accordingly. Where gas 
undettakers can no longer supply gas at a profit 
because of the advent of electricity, the Board of 
Trade may relieve the gas undertake! s of their 
obligation. 

The Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, has 
consolidated the* rules of law upon this subject. 
The undertakers obtain their right to provide 
electricity by Special Order of the Board of Trade, 
and are not allowed to purchase other undertakings 
except by authority of Parliament. Electricity 
must not be supplied beyond the specified area 
without special sanction. If the undertakers are a 
comply, or a firm, and not a local authority, they 
must satisfy the Board of Trade that they are 
financially able to carry out the work, they must 
deposit such security as may be required, and must 
submit their accounts to be , audited to the 
satisfaction of the Board i Trade. 

Where the electricity is supplied by a local 
„ authority, regulations are laid down as to the dis¬ 
posal of the income arising from the supply of 
electricity, as to the purchase or hire of lands, as 
to the creation of a reserve fund, and as to every 
detail which concerns the financial aspects of the 
undertaking. The electric energy supplied to the 
public must be by means of some system to be 
approved in writing by the Board of Trade; street 
boxes may be made in connection with the supply, 
and these boxes must be properly ventilated, and 
not above ground unless by proper consent. Where 
these boxes c are t<y be placed in any street, a notice 
of the fact must be served on the Postmaster- 
General, together with a plan of the proposed 
boxes and works. If the undertakers are about to 
erect their lines along, or near, or under any rail¬ 
way, tramway, canal, or other private property, 
they must submit? to the owners a plan and 


drawings of the proposed works, and such works 
must be carried out to the reasonable satisfaction 
of the owners. 

Any local authority, company, or body of per¬ 
sons, whose duty it is to repair a street, or work 
any railway, or tramway, may, if they choose, 
undertake the duties of breaking the ground on 
such property for the purpose of laying electric 
lines, which, in the pursuance of their powers, the- 
undertakers ought to do, but notice must be served 
on the undertakers, and the costs of the work done 
are matter of adjustment. Power is given to the 
undertakers to alter the position of any pipes or 
wires under any street. When lines for electric 
current are to be laid near to any sewer, defence 
work, or gas, or water main, notice must be given 
to the owners of the respective works, of what is 
proposed to be done. The officers of such owners 
have the right to be present and to superintend the 
work to be done. Every reasonable precaution must 
be taken against injury to any wire or line used for 
telegraphic, telephonic, or electric signalling. 

Within a period of two years after the commence¬ 
ment of the Special Order, sufficient distributing 
mains must be laid down and maintained. Where 
the undertakers propose to fix a private wire to the 
premises of a private consumer, they must first 
serve notice on the local authority and on the 
adjoining owners. Six or more owners or occupiers 
in a street may make a requisition, in writing, 
requiring the undertakers to lay clown distributing 
mains for a general supply. Occupiers and owners, 
within 50 yards of a distributing main may require 
the undertakers to supply them with such electric 
energy as they desire, but the undertakers must be 
satisfied that the electric fittings of the party to be 
supplied are reasonably fit for their purpose. If 
the undertakers fail to supply energy to any owner, 
they must pay a penalty of 40s. for each day on 
which the default occurs. 

The undertakers may charge for energy (1) by 
the actual amount supplied ; (2) by the electrical 
quantity contained in the supply ; (3) by any 

other method approved by the Board of Trade. 
The maximum prices to be charged must not 
exceed those stated in the Special Order, or other¬ 
wise approved by the Board of Trade. The Board 
of Trade appoints competent and impartial persons 
to be electric inspectors, whose duties are : To test 
the lines, works, meters, and to perfoim such other 
duties as may be required of them. The electric 
inspector may also test the instruments used in the 
testing stations of the undertakers. Every meter 
in use must be a certified meter, and it must be so 
certified by the skilled inspector of the Board of 
Trade. Every consumer must keep such meteis as 
are his personal property in proper repair, or the 
supply of energy may be cut off. 

Ihe question of the supply of electricity has 
long occupied the attention of the authorities, and 
as a result of the deliberations of a t special committee 
ol the Board of Trade, an Act was passed in the 
latter part of 1919, which incorporXted the* main, 
recommendations of the committee—the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1919. Under this Act provision is 
made for the appointment of a body of Electricity 
Commissioners acting under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, and for the constitution of a 
number of District Electricity Boards, acting 
directly under the Commissioners. The main object 
aimed at is the cheap and abundant supply of 
electric power within the controlled district. For 
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this purpose compulsory powers are conferred for 
i]fc acquisition of generating stations, acquiring or 
using main transmission lines of any authorised 
undertaking, constructing generating stations, main 
transmission lines and other works, and acquiring 
the undertakings of authorised distributors. Pi en¬ 
vision is further made under the Act for the payment 
of the necessary compensation where difficulties 
arise. Upon the whole subject, so far as details of 
the same are concerned, the Act itself must be 
consulted. 

ELEGIT .—The name of a writ issued by a judg¬ 
ment creditor after a judgment has l>ecn pro¬ 
nounced, ordering the sheriff to place the creditor 
in possession of the whole of the lands of the debtor, 
which are to be held by him until such time as the 
judgment has been satisfied. It was at one time 
possible for the sheriff to seize the goods of the 
debtor as well as his lands, but since the passing of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, a writ of clegit no longer 
extends to anything else than lands of the debtor. 
No judgment in any way affects land, so as to form 
a charge upon it, until it has been actually taken 
in execution by the sheriff. 

The writ of elegit is of gteat antiquity, but it is 
now seldom met with, as it rarely happens that a 
judgment debtor who cannot satisfy his liabilities 
in another way is possessed of uncharged piopeity 

The writ c annot issue against the property if there 
is already a chaige upon it, e g , a mortgage 

ELEMI .—The name given to certain fragrant 
gum resins obtained from various trees of the 
myrrh order, of which the principal glow in Manilla. 
Elemi, when puie, is practically colourless and semi¬ 
transparent. Owing to its aromatic odour, it is 
used in the manufacture of incense. It is also 
employed to toughen varnishes, and is useful in 
making ointments and plasters 

ELL. (M'O Foreign Wrigms and Measures 
—Gfkmany ) 

ELM. -- A genus of trees rf vhich several species 
are found in the various tempeiate countries. 
Elms belong to the natural order Ulmacea. The 
common English elm is noted for its toughness, 
durability, and strength, the Cornish species being 
particularly valuable. As it remains unaffected by 
water and is not liable to split, elm wood is much 
used in shipbuilding. 

EMBARGO.—Embargo is a temporary order 
from the Admiralty to pi event the arrival or 
departure of ships. It may apply to vessels and 
goods, or to specified goods only ; it may be general 
or special; it may apply to the entering only, to 
the departure only, or to both entering and 
departure of ships from particular ports. Embargo 
does not put an end to any subsisting contract 
relating to the ships affected, but is only a 
temporary suspension of such contract. It is within 
the powers of the British Sovereign to lay an 
embargo on even British ships; but a proclamation 
to lay an embargo in time of peace, e g , upon all 
vessels laden witlf wheat in a period of pijlic 
scarcity, has been deemed contrary to law and 
particufaily to 22 Car. 2, c. 13. In modern times, 
embargoes in anticipation of war have fallen into 
disuse. 

EMBEZZLEMENT .—This is an offence which is, 
unfortunately, only too frequently met with in the 
commercial world. It is the appropriation by any 
servant or employee of property received by him 
on behalf of his employer To constitute the offence 
it is necessary to prove three things on the part of 


the prosecution : (1) That the person charged was 
a servant of the prosecutor ; (2) that he received 
the property on behalf of his employer; and (3) 
that he wrongfully afJpropriated it to his own use. 
It may ^be distinguished from larceny by a simple 
illustration. If a servant is engaged in a shop and 
takes money out of the till and actually appro¬ 
priates the same, that is larceny, or theft; but if 
the servant sells an article on behalf of his master 
and puts the money paid for the same by the 
customer into his own pocket, without its ever 
having been in the till at all, that is embezzlement. 
Embezzlement is a felony by statute, and, on con¬ 
viction, a prisoner may be sent to penal servitude 
for a term up to fourteen years. At one time it 
was necessary to distinguish this offence from 
larceny, otherw ise a pci son who was wrongly 
indicted might have escaped. Now it is immaterial, 
for if a person is indicted for larceny and the 
offence turns out to be embezzlement, a conviction 
may follow as though the latter offence was 
charged, and i nee versd. 

EMBLEMENTS.—T heso are vegetable products 
which are the annual results of labour. On the 
termination of a tenant y, the emblements belong 
to tho tenant, and if they are not toady to bo 
gathered, the landlord must permit the tenant to 
take them even after the expiration of the tenancy, 
unless theie is an express agreement to tj»e con¬ 
trary; and this is so when the tenancy is'one of 
unceitain duration and the tenancy lias not been 
determined by the act of the tenant. As emble¬ 
ments are peisonal properly, they descend to the 
personal representative, executoi oi administrator, 
of a deceased person 

EMBRACERY.—This is an offence, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, which consists in the 
use of unlawful means to attempt to influence a 
jury in the finding of a verdict Bnbery and 
intimidation are two of the cluef fotms which 
embracery may take 

EMERALD.—A precious stone of the same species 
as the beryl. It varies greatly in \ alue. 'J he beautiful 
velvety green colour is said to be due to the pre¬ 
sence of oxide of chromium. The constituents of 
the emerald are alumina, silica, glucina, and minute 
quantities of magnesia, < arbonate of lime, and 
sodium. Though soft when first brought tcPHhe 
surface, it lapidly hardens on exposure to the 
atmosphere Emerald copper, also called dioptase, 
is a rare emerald-green mineral found in the Ural 
Mountains, and the Oriental emerald is a variety of 
green corundum 'lhe bfcst emeralds aie obtained 
from Colombia and Venezuela, and inferior varieties 
are found in Siberia and various parts of Europe. 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION.- Hus lsjho name 
given gcncially to the whole mass of legislation 
enactments passed between 1914 and 1918 to meet 
the exceptional conditions created by the Great 
War. The statutes passed affected every class of 
the' community, and for the time being completely 
abiogated the ordinary law of the land. With 
the advent of peace, however, practically the whole 
of tips sp< eial legislation has passed away, and it 
does not, thereloir w require any detailed notice. 

EMERY.—A blackish mineral, nwted f$r its hard¬ 
ness. It is an impure variety of corundum, and 
ow£s its colour to the presence of oxide of iron. Its 
characteristic hardness makes emery a valuable 
agent for grinding, cutting, and polishing glass, 
gems, and metals of all kinds. It is used in the 
form of a powder, which is spread over the glued 
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surface of calico or other fabric to produce emery 
paper ; and, mixed with soluble glass or some other 
binding, is laid on the edge of iron and lead wheels 
for cutting and polishing in lipidary work. Emery 
was formerly found only in Greece, but is now 
obtained also from Asia Minor and Massachusetts. 

EMIGRANT RUNNERS.— Emigrant runners are 
dealt with by Sub-section 347-352 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894. It enacts that if any person 
other than a licensed passage broker or his bond fide 
salaried clerk, in or within 5 miles of the outer 
boundaries of any port, for hire or reward, or the 
expectation thereof, directly or indirectly conducts, 
solicits, influences, or recommends any intending 
emigrant to or on behalf of any passage broker, or 
any owner, charterer, or master of a ship, oif any 
keeper of a lodging-house, tavern, pr shop, or any 
money-changer or other dealer or chapman, for any 
purpose connected with the preparations or arrange¬ 
ments for a passage, or gives or pretends to give any 
intending emigrant any information or assistance in 
ahy way relating to emigration, that person shall be 
an emigrant runner. The licensing authority for 
passage brokers may, on the recommendation in 
writing of an emigration officer, or of the chief con¬ 
stable, if they think fit, grant to the applicant a 
licence to act as emigrant runner. Any person who 
acts without a licence is liable to a fine of £5. An 
emigrant runner while acting as such must wear his 
badgfc 1 conspicuously on his breast. He is not 
entitled to recover from a passage broker any fee, 
commission, or reward in consideration of any ser¬ 
vice connected with emigration, unless he is acting 
under the written authority of that passage broker. 
He must not take or demand from any person about 
to emigrate any fee or reward for procuring his 
steerage passage, under a penalty of £5. 

EMIGRANT SHIP. —An emigrant ship, in respect 
of which a passenger steamer’s certificate is not in 
force, must not proceed to sea on any voyage unless 
she has been surveyed under the direction of the 
emigration officer at the poi t of clearance, but at 
the expense of the owner or charterer, by two or 
more competent surveyors to be appointed by the 
Board of Trade or by the Commissioners of Customs, 
and has been reported by such surveyors to be m 
their opinion seaworthy and fit for her intended 
voyage. The survey must be made before any 
portion of the cargo is taken on boaid, except so 
much as may be necessary for ballasting the ship, 
and such portion of cargo must be shifted, if required 
by the emigration officer, or the surveyors, so as to 
expose to view successively every part of the frame 
of the ship. If the surveyors report that the ship is 
not seaworthy, or not fit for her intended voyage, 
the ownit or charterer may, if he thinks fit, by 
writing under his hand, require the emigration 
olficer to appoint three other competent surveyors 
(of whom two at least must be shipwrights) to 
survey the ship at the expense of the owner or 
charterer, and if by unanimous report under their 
hand, but not otherwise, they declare the ship to 
be seaworthy, the ship shall be deemed to be so. 
If any of these requirements are not complie4 with 
in the case of an emigrant ship, the owner, charterer, 
or masterliable to \x fine of £100. Every emigrant 
ship must, in addition to any other requirements, 
be provided with the following articles, viz. : „ (a) 
Witn at least three steering compasses and one 
azimuth compass; and \b) if proceeding to any 
place north of the equator, with at least one chrono¬ 
meter ; and ( c) it proceeding to any place south of 


the equator, with at least two chronometers; and 
(d) with a fire engine in proper working order, and 
of such description and power as the emigration 
officer may approve ; {e) three bower anchors and 
cables of such length, size, and material as in the 
judgment of the emigration officer are sufficient for 
the size of the ship ; and (/) if a foreign ship, with 
four properly fitted life-buoys kept ready at all 
times for immediate use ; (£) adequate means, to be 
approved by the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance, of making signals by night, including 
means of making flames on the ship which are 
inextinguishable in water, or such other means of 
making signals of distress as the Board of Trade 
may approve ; and with a proper supply of lights 
inextinguishable in water and fitted for attachment 
to life-buoys. If these requirements are not com¬ 
plied with in the case of any emigrant ship, the 
master is liable to a fine of £50. 

A ship must not carry passengers, whether cabin 
or steerage, on more than two decks, except that 
cabin passengers (not exceeding one for every 
100 tons of the ship’s registered tonnage), and sick 
persons placed in hospital may be carried in the 
poop or deck-house, although passengers are tarried 
on two other, decks. If steerage passengers are 
carried under the poop, or in a round house, or deck 
house, the poop, round house, or deck house must 
be properly built and secured to the satisfaction of 
the emigration officer at the port of clearance. If 
the master of a ship does not comply with these 
provisions, he is liable to a fine of £500. No more 
steerage passengers may be carried in an emigrant 
ship on the upper passenger deck, or under the poop, 
or in the round or deck house, than one adult for 
every 15 clear superficial ft. of deck allotted to them, 
or on the lower passenger deck more than one adult 
for every 18 such feet; but if the space between the 
latter deck and the deck above is less than 7 ft., 
or the apertures for light and air (exclusive of side 
scuttles) less than 3 sq. ft. to every 100 superficial ft. 
of deck, not more than one adult can be carried for 
every 25 ft. of the lower dec k ; and no more steerage 
passengers in the whole than one for every 5 super¬ 
ficial ft. clear for exercise on the upper deck, poop, 
or round or deck house ; and in that measurement 
the hospital space and space occupied by personal 
luggage of steerage passengers is included ; if more 
than that number are carried, the ownei is liable to 
a fine of £20 for every person taken in excess. 
Regulations are also made for the accommodation 
of steerage passengers, relating to the construction 
of passenger decks, berths, hospitals, privies, and 
supply of light and ventilation—infringement of 
which is punishable, in the case of master, charterer, 
or owner, unless the master only is liable, with a 
fine of £50. No part of the cargo or of the steerage 
passengers' luggage, or of the provisions, water, or 
stores, whether for the use of the steerage passengers 
or of the crew, must be carried on the upper deck or 
on the passenger decks, unless, in the opinion of the 
emigration officer at the port oAxlearance, the same 
is so placed as not to impede light or ventilation, or 
to interfere with the comfort of the steerage pas¬ 
sengers, nor unless the same is stored and secured 
to the satisfaction of the emigration officer. The 
owner, charterer, or master, who is guilty of a breach 
of these provisions, is liable to a penalty of £300. 

There must be placed on board every emigrant 
ship, for the steerage passengers, provisions and 
water of good and wholesome quality and in «weet 
and good condition, and in quantities sufficient to 
620 
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secure throughout the voyage the issues required 
by the Merchant Shipping ^ct, 1894. In addition 
to the allowance of pure water for each steerage 
passenger, water must be shipped for cooking pur¬ 
poses sufficient to supply 10 gallons for every day 
of the length of the voyage, for every 100 statute 
adults on board. There must also be shipped for 
the use of the crew and all other persons on board 
an ample amount of wholesome provisions and pure 
water, not inferior in quality to the provisions and 
water provided for the steerage passengers. The 
penalty for a breach of these regulations is a fine 
of /300. Before an emigrant ship is cleared out¬ 
wards, the emigration officer must survey, or cause 
to be surveyed by some competent person, the pro¬ 
visions and water required to be placed on board 
for the steerage passengers, and must satisfy him¬ 
self that the same are of good and wholesome 
quality, and in sweet and good condition, and in 
the quantities required by the Act. If they are 
found not to be in proper condition, the emigration 
officer may reject and mark the same, and direct 
them to be forthwith landed and emptied. If they 
arc not landed or emptied, or if, after being landed, 
they are re-shipped in the same or some other 
emigrant ship, the person guilty of the offence is 
liable to a fine of /100. 

The water to be plat ed on board emigrant ships 
must be earned m tanks or casks approved by the 
emigration officer, and the casks must be sweet and 
tight, of sufficient strength, and if of wood, properly 
charred inside, and the staves must not be made of 
fir, pine, or soft wood, and each cask must not be 
capable of containing more than 300 gallons. A 
person guilty of a breach of this regulation is liable 
to aline of /50. A smaller supply of water than that 
prescribed is only allowed if the ship is going to 
touch at intermediate ports for taking in water, and 
there is such a stipulation in the master's bonds, and 
the emigration officer gives a written approval which 
goes with the ship's papers during the voyage, and 
the ship must have on board at clearance sufficient 
means for storing the quantity of water required for 
the longest portion of the voyage from, or to, such 
intermediate port. The master must issue water and 
provisions to the steerage passengers, in accordance 
with a scale prescribed by the Board of Trade, under 
a penalty of {50. The master of every emigrant ship 
must, on request, produce to aijy steerage passenger, 
for his perusal, a copy of the scale of provisions to 
which that person is entitled, and must post up 
copies of the scale in at least two conspicuous places 
between the decks on which steerage passengers may 
be earned, and must keep them posted so long as 
any steerage passenger is entitled to remain in the 
ship. The master is liable, on summary conviction, 
to a fine of 40s. for every day during which he is 
guilty of a breach of these regulations. A person 
who displaces or defaces any copy of the scale 
posted up is also liable to a fine of 40s. 

The owner or charterer of every emigi-.'i ship 
must provide for the use of the steerage pas (, ngers 
a supply of the following medical stores, viz 
Medicines, medical comforts, instruments, disin¬ 
fectants, and other things proper and net cssai y foi 
diseases and accidents incident to sea voyages, and 
for the medical treatment of the steerage passengers 
during the voyage, with written directions for the 
use of such medical stores. The medical stores must, 
in the judgment of the emigration officer at the 
port of clearance, be good in quality and sufficient 
in quantity for the probable exigencies of the 


intended voyage, and must be pronerlv packed and 
placed under the charge of the medical practitioner, 
when there is one on board, to be used at his dis¬ 
cretion. The master guilty of non-compfiance with 
these provisions is liable to a fine of /50. An 
emigrant ship must not clear outwards, or proceed 
to sea, unless a medical practitioner, appointed by 
the emigration officer at the port of clearance, has 
inspected the medical stores, and certified that they 
are sufficient in quantity and Quality, oi unless the 
emigration officer, in case ne cannot on any 
paiticular occasion obtain the attendance ol a 
medical practitioner, gives written permission for 
the purpose. A master who is guilty of a bleach of 
this regulation is liable to a fine of /10b. 

An emigrant ship must not clear outwards or 
proceed to sea if there is on board, (d) as cargo, 
any article which is an explosive within the mean¬ 
ing of the Explosives Act, 1875, or any vitriol, 
lucifer matches, guano, oi green hide#; or (6) 
either as cargo or ballast, any article oi number of 
articles which, by reason of the nature, quantity, 
or mode oi stowage thereof, are, either singly or 
collectively, m the opinion of the emigration officer 
at the port of clearance, likely to endanger the 
health or lives of the steerage passengers or the 
safety of the ship ; or ( c ), as cargo, horses or cattle, 
or other animals, except they are cariied under 
certain pics<ribcd conditions If these requirements 
arc not complied with, the owner, charterer, or 
master of the* ship is liable to a fine of /300. A 
Secretary of State may, by order under nis hand, 
authorise the carriage as caigo in any emigrant 
ship (subject to such conditions and directions as 
may be specified in the order) of naval and military 
stores for the public services, and those stoies may 
be carried accordingly. If the master does not 
comply with all the conditions and directions in 
the order, he is liable to a fine of /300. 

Subject to any regulations made by Order in 
Council, a duly authorised medical practitioner 
must be carried on board an emigrant ship—(a) 
where the number of steerage passengers on board 
exceeds fifty, and also ( b) where the number of 
persons on board (including cabin passengers, 
officers, and crew) exceeds 300 When the majority 
of the steerage passengers in any emigrant ship, or 
as many as 300 of them, are foreigners, any medical 
practitioner, whether authorised or not, may, if 
approved by the emigration officer, be carried 
thereon. Where a medical practitioner is carried 
on board an emigrant %hip, he must be rated on 
the ship's articles If these provisions aic not com¬ 
plied with, the master is liable to a fine of /100. 
If any person piocccds or attempts to proceed as 
medical practitioner in any emigrant ship without 
being duly authoused, oi contrary to the require¬ 
ments of these piovistons, he and any person aiding 
and abetting him are liable to a fine of /100. 

Every emigrant ship, if carrying as many as 100 
steerage passcngeis, must cairy a steerage steward, 
who must be a seafaring man, and rated in the ship's 
artjjdes as steei age steward, and approved by the 
emigration officei ’m must be employed in messing 
and seiving out the provisions* to $he steerage 
passengers, and in assisting to maintain cleanliness, 
order, and good discipline among them, and must 
not assist in any way in navigating or working the 
vessel Every emigrant ship carrying as many as 
100 steerage passengers must also carry a steerage 
cook, and if carrying more than* 300 statute adults, 
two steerage cooks, who must be seafaring men, and 
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be rated and approved as in the case of steerage 
stewards, and must be employed in cooking the 
food of the steerage passengers. In every such ship 
a convenient place for cooking must be set apart on 
deck, and a sufficient cooking apparatus, properly 
covered in and arranged, must be provided, to the 
satisfaction of the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance ; together with a proper supply of fuel 
adequate, in his opinion, for the intended voyage. 
Every foieign emigrant ship, in which as many as 
one-half of the steerage passengers are British sub¬ 
jects, must, unless the master and officers, or not 
less than three of them, understand and speak 
intelligently the English language, carry, if the 
number of steerage passengers does not exceed 250, 
one person, and if it exceeds 250, two persons, who 
understand and speak intelligently tne language 
spoken by the master and crew, and also the English 
language; those persons must act as interpreters, 
and be employed exclusively in attendance on the 
steerage passengers, and not in working the ship ; 
and any such ship must not proceed to sea without 
having such interpreter on board. If the master fails 
to comply with these provisions, he is liable to a 
fine of £50. Every emigrant ship must be manned 
with an efficient crew for her intended voyage, to 
the satisfaction of the emigration officer, from whom 
a certificate for clearance is demanded. After the 
crew have been passed by the emigration officer, the 
strength of the crew must not be diminished nor any 
of the men changed without the consent, in writing, 
•either of that emigration officer or of the super¬ 
intendent at the port of clearance. Where the con¬ 
sent of a superintendent has been obtained, it must 
within twenty-four hours be lodged with the 
emigration officer. If the emigration officer con¬ 
siders the crew inefficient, the owner or charterer 
may appeal in writing to the Board of Trade, and 
the Board shall, at the appellant's expense, appoint 
two other emigiatton officers or two competent per¬ 
sons to examine into the matter, and the unanimous 
opinion of the persons so appointed, expressed under 
their hands, is to be conclusive on the point. A 
master guilty of any breach of these regulations is 
liable to a fine of £50. 

An emigrant ship must not proceed to sea until 
(a) a medical practitioner, appointed by the emigra¬ 
tion officer, has inspected all the steerage passengers 
and crew, and the emigration officer is satisfied that 
none of the steerage passengers or crews appear to 
be, by reason of any bodily or mental disease, unfit 
to proceed, or likely to endanger the health or safety 
of thp other persons in the ship ; or ( b ) the emigra¬ 
tion officer, if he cannot on any particular occasion 
obtain the attendance of a medical practitioner, 
grants written permission for the purpose. The 
inspection must take place either on board ship, or 
in the discretion of the emigration officer, at such 
convenient place on shore before embarkation, as 
he appoints ; and the master, owner, or charterer 
must pay to the emigration officer, in respect of the 
inspection, a fee not exceeding 20s. for every 100 
persons or fraction of 100 persons inspected, as the 
Board of Trade determine. If these provisions are 
not complied with, the master is liable to a fine 
■of £100. 

If the emigration officer is satisfied that any per¬ 
son on board, or about to proceed in an emigrant 
ship, is, by reason of sickness, unfit to proceed, or 
is for that or any other reason in a condition likely 
to endanger the health or safety of the other persons 
-on board, the emigration officer must prohibit his 


embarkation or require him to be re-landed; aftd 
if the emigration officer is satisfied that it is neces¬ 
sary, for the purification of the ship, that the persons 
on board should be re-landed, he may require the 
master to re-land them If the master fails to comply 
with these requirements, he is liable to a penalty of 
£200. If any person embarks when prohibited, or 
fails, without reasonable cause, to leave the ship 
when so required to be re-landed, he may be sum¬ 
marily removed, and is liable to a fine of 40s. for 
every day he remains on board after the prohibition. 
Upon such re-landing, the master must pay to each 
steerage passenger so re-landed, or, if he is lodged 
and maintained in any hulk or establishment under 
the superintendence of the Board of Trade, then to 
the emigration officer at the port, subsistence money 
at the rate of Is. 6d. a day for each statute adult 
until he has been re-embarked or declines to proceed, 
or until his passage money, if recoverable, has been 
returned to him. 

When a person has been re-landed from an 
emigrant ship on account of the sickness of him¬ 
self or of any member of his family, and is not 
re-embarked or does not finally sail in that ship, 
he, or any emigration officer on Ins behalf, is 
entitled, on delivery up of his contract ticket, 
although the ship has not sailed, to recover sum¬ 
marily, in the case of a steerage passenger the 
whole, and in the case of a cabin passenger one-half 
of the money paid by the passenger and of the 
members of lus family re-landed, from the person 
to whom the same was paid, or from the owner, 
charterer, or master of the ship, or any of 
them, at the option of the person recovering the 
same 

Before an emigrant ship proceeds to sea, the 
master, together with the owner or charterer, or, in 
the event of the owner or charterer being absent, 
one other good and sufficient person approved by 
the chief officer of customs at the port of clearance, 
must enter into a joint and several bond, the form 
of which is statutory, or prescribed by the Board of 
Trade, of £2,000 to the Crown, which is executed in 
duplicate and is exempt from stamp duty ; and if 
neither the owner nor charterer resides in the British 
Islands, the bond must be for £5,000, and must also 
contain an undertaking to pay to the Ciown, as a 
Crown debt, all expenses of forwarding to their 
destination steerage passengers who, owing to ship¬ 
wreck or any other cause, except their own negli¬ 
gence or default, do not reach their destination in 
the ship ; the chief officer of customs gives a certi¬ 
ficate of the execution of the bond on one part of it; 
and, if the ship clears for a British possession, sends 
that part of it to the Government of such possession ; 
such certificate is evidence of the bond in the courts 
of that possession ; such a bond is not available 
there till three months after the ship's arrival there, 
or in the British Islands till twelve months after the 
return of the ship and of the master to the British 
Islands. Such a bond may be continuing as respects 
any particular ship, and all voyages during its con¬ 
tinuance are subject to the above provisions and 
the regulations made by the Board of Trade. 

The master of every ship carrying steerage pas¬ 
sengers on a voyage from the British Islands to any 
port out of Europe, and not within the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, or on a Colonial voyage, must, before 
demanding a clearance for his ship, sign in duplicate 
a passengers' list, correctly sotting forth the names 
and other particulars of the ship and of every 
passenger, whether cabin or steerage on board. The 
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passenger list must be countersigned by the emigra¬ 
tion officer, if th^re is one at the port, and then 
delivered by the master to the officer of customs, 
who must countersign and return to the master one 
duplicate, and must retain the other duplicate. If 
these requirements are not complied with, or any 
passenger list is wilfully false, the master is liable to 
a fine of £100. If at any time after the passengers’ 
list has been signed and delivered, any additional 
assenger (whether cabin or steerage) is taken on 
oatd, the master must add to his list, and also 
enter on a separate list signed by him the names and 
other particulars of every additional passenger, 
This separate list must be countersigned by the 
emigration officer, where there is one at the port, 
and must, together with the master’s list to which 
the addition has been made, be delivered to the chief 
officer of customs at the port, who must thereupon 
countersign the master's list and return the same 
to the master, and retain the separate list, and so on, 
whenever any additional passenger is taken on 
board. If there is no officer of customs stationed at 
the port where an additional passenger is taken on 
board, the lists must be delivered to the officer of 
customs at the next port having such an officer at 
which the vessel arrives. When any additional 
passenger is taken on board, the master must, before 
the ship piocceds to sea, obtain a fresh certificate 
from the emigration officer that all requirements 
have been complied with. If the master fails to 
comply with the above requirements, he is liable to 
a fine of £50 If a pci son is found on board an 
emigiant ship with intent to obtain a passage therein 
without the consent of the owner, charterer, or 
master, he and any person aiding or abetting him 
are liable to a fine of £20, and, in default of payment, 
to imprisonment not exceeding three months, with 
or without hard labour. Any person so found on 
board may, without warrant, be taken before a 
justice of the peace to be dealt with in a summary 
manner. 

Certificate for Clearance. A ship intended for the 
carriage of steerage passengers as an emigrant ship 
must not proceed to sea until the master has 
obtained from the emigration officer at the port of 
i learance a certificate that all the above require¬ 
ments of Part III of the Merchant Slupping Act, 
1894, so far as the same can be complied with before 
the depaiture of the ship, have been duly complied 
with, and that the ship is, in his opinion, seawoi thy 
and in all respects fit for her intended voyage, ami 
that the steerage passengers and crew are in a fit 
state to proceed, and that the master’s bond has 
been duly executed. An appeal is given, from a 
refusal to grant such certificate, to two other ofliceis 
or other suitable persons appointed by the Board of 
Trade, who can jointly give a certificate of clearance 
The master of every ship, whether emigrant ship 01 
not, which is to carry steerage passengers from the 
British Islands to a port outside Europe, and not *n 
the Mediterranean, gr on a colonial voyage, 7 .1 

give facilities for her inspection, at any British n t 
at which»he arrives, to the emigration officer the»e, 
and in the case of a British ship to the consul at any 
port elsewhere, under a penalty of £50. U any 
emigrant ship, after clearance, is detained in poi t 
more than seven days, or puts into or touches at 
any port in the British Islands, she must not pro¬ 
ceed to sea again until (a) there has been laden on 
board such further supply of pure water, wholesome 
provisions of the requisite kinds and qualities, and 
medical stores as is necessary to make up the full 


quantities of those articles required ; and (b) any 
damage which the ship has sustained has been 
effectually repaired ; and ( c) the master has obtained 
another certificate of clearance. The master is liable 
to a fine of £100 if he is guilty oE a breach of these 
regulations. • 

if any emigrant ship, after clearance, puts into 
or touches at any port in the British Islands, the 
master must, within twelve hours, report in writing 
his arrival, and the cause of his putting back, and 
the condition of his ship and her provisions, etc., 
to the emigration officer at the port, and must pro¬ 
duce the master's list of passengers, under a penalty 
of £20. If the owner of an emigrant ship is aggrieved 
by the refusal of an emigration officer of a certificate 
for clearance, he may appeal to a court of survey 
for the port or district wneie the ship for the time 
being is. Where a survey of a ship is made for the 
purpose of a certificate for clearance, the person so 
appointed to make the survey must, if so‘required 
by the owner, be accompanied on the survey by some 
jicrson apjxiinted by the ownei, and in such case, if 
the two persons agree, there is no appeal to the 
Court of Survey. If any emigrant ship {a) proceeds 
to sea without the master having obtained the certi¬ 
ficate of clearance ; or (6) having proceeded to sea, 
puts into any port m the British Islands in a 
damaged state, and attempts to leave that port, 
with steerage passengers on board, withodtf the 
master having obtained the proper certificate of 
clearance, the ship is to be forfeited to the Crown, 
and may be seized by any officer of customs if found 
within two years from the commission of the offence 
in any port in His Majesty’s dominions, 'lhe Board 
of Trade may release, if they think fit. any such 
forfeited ship on payment to the Crown of a sum 
not exceeding £2,000. 

Passenger Contracts in Emigrant Ships. If any 

person, except the Board of Trade and their sub¬ 
ordinates, receives any money from any person for 
a passage as a steerage passenger in any ship, or 
for a passage as a cabin passenger, in any emigiant 
ship, proceeding from the British Islands to any port 
out of Europe and not within the Mediterranean 
Sea, he must give to the person paying the same a 
contract ticket signed by, or on behalf of, the owner, 
charterer, or master, and printed in plain and legible 
characters, in the form approved by the Board of 
Trade and published in the London Gazette. The 
penalty for failure to comply with these require¬ 
ments is a fine of £50. Such contract tickets are not 
liable to stamp duty An>*question arising respect¬ 
ing the breach of any stipulation in such contract 
ticket may, at the option of any passenger 
intei ested, whether a steerage or cabin passenger, 
be tried before a court of summary jurisdiction, and 
the court may award to the complainant such 
damages and iosts as they think just, not exceeding 
the amount of the passage money specined in the 
contract ticket and £20 in addition, unless the 
passenger has obtained redress under any other pro¬ 
vision. A passenger who lails to produce his contract 
ticket, without good cause, on demand by a proper 
officer,* or an ownci chailerer who fails in the 
like way to produce the counterpart o l suctj a ticket, 
is liable to a fine of £10 ; and a penalty of £20 is 
imposed on anyone altering or inducing any one to 
part*with, or destroy, a contiact ticket, except that 
of a consenting cabin passenger. 

Sanitary Regulations as to Steerage Passengers. 
Sanitary and medical regulations fofc emigrant ships 
proceeding from the British Islands to a British 
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possession (including prohibiting emigration from a 
port when cholera or other epidemic is generally 
prevalent in the British Islands or a part thereof), 
or reducing the number of steerage passengers 
allowed to be carried in an emigrant ship generally 
or from any particular ports in the British Islands ; 
for permitting the use on board emigrant ships of 
apparatus for distilling water and for defining, in 
such case, the quantity of fresh water to be carried 
in tanks and casks for the steerage passengers ; for 
requiring duly authorised medical practitioners to 
tie carried in emigrant ships where they would not 
otherwise be required to be carried, may be made 
by Order in Council. Obedience to such regulations 
may be exacted by the medical officer and master ; 
and failure to obey them, or obstructing those 
officers in performing their duties thereunder, or 
being riotous and insubordinate, entails a fine of 
£2, which may be accompanied with imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding one month. Spirits must 
iK>t during the voyage be sold directly or indirectly 
in any emigrant ship to any steerage passenger 
under a penalty of £20. 

Maintenance alter Arrival. Every steerage pas¬ 
senger in an emigiant ship is entitled, under a 
penalty of £5, to sleep in the ship for at least forty- 
eight hours after lus ai rival at the end of his voyage, 
and to be maintained on board in the same manner 
as during the voyage, unless within that period the 
slup leaves the port in the further prosecution of 
her voyage. 

Detention and Wrongful Landing of Passengers. 

Steerage passengers are entitled, if a passage is not 
provided for them according to their contract, for 
a voyage from the British Islands to a port outside 
Europe and not in the Mediterranean, or on a 
colonial voyage, when they are ready to embark, 
according to notice (and that passage has been paid 
for), either in the ship named or in an equally eligible 
one sailing ten days afterwards, and have not in 
the latter case been paid subsistence money, to 
recover summarily all money they have so paid, and 
compensation up to £10 for the loss and incon¬ 
venience so caused. If any ship, whether an emigrant 
ship or otherwise, does not actually put to sea and 
proceed on her intended voyage before 3 o’clock 
m the afternoon of the day next after the day of 
embarkation appointed in the contract, it must pay 
subsistence money to every steerage passenger till 
the ship proceeds on her voyage, at a fixed rate, 
viz.: For each of the first ten days of detention, 
Is. 6d. ; and for every subsequent day, 3s. for each 
statute adult. But if the steerage passengers are 
maintained on board as if the voyage had begun, 
subsistence money is not payable for the first two 
days after embarkation, nor if the ship is unavoid¬ 
ably detained by wind or weather, or other cause 
which, in the opinion of tbe emigration officer, is 
beyond the control of the owner, charterer, or 
master If a steerage passenger is landed from any 
ship, whether an emigrant ship or not, at the port 
other than the pork-at which he has contracted to 
land, unless with his previous consent, or unless the 
landing is rendered necessary by perils of the sea 
or other unavoidable accident, the master is liable 
for each offence to a fine not exceeding £50. 

Provisions in Case of Wreck. Where any emigrant 
ship has, while in any port of the British Islands, 
or after the commencement of the voyage, been 
wrecked or otherwise rendered unfit to proceed on 
her intended voyage, or returns damaged thereto, the 
master, charterer, or owner must, within forty-eight 


hours, give to the nearest emigration officer a 
wntten undertaking, in the forjner case, that he 
will embark and convey the steerage passengers in 
some other eligible ship, to sail within six weeks, 
to the port for .which their passage had been taken ; 
or, in the latter case, that the same ship will sail 
again within six weeks. In either of the above cases, 
the owner, charterer, or master must, until the 
steerage passengers proceed on their voyage, either 
lodge or maintain them on board in the same manner 
as if they were at sea, or pay either to the steerage 
passengers or (if they are lodged and maintained in 
any hulk or establishment under the Board of Trade) 
to the emigration officer, subsistence money at the 
rate of Is. 6d. a day for each statute adult. If the 
substituted ship or the damaged ship does not sail 
within the time specified, the steerage passengers, 
or the emigration officer, can recover summarily the 
passage money paid. The emigration officer may, 
if he thinks it necessary, direct that the steerage 
passengers be removed from any damaged emigrant 
slup at the master’s expense, and if any steerage 
passenger refuses to leave the ship he is liable to a 
fine of 40s. or to mipusonment for one month 

If any passenger, whether cabin or steerage, is 
either taken olf any ship which is cairying any 
steerage passenger on a voyage from any port of 
the British dominions, and is damaged, wrecked, 
or otherwise destioyed, or if any such passeuger is 
picked up at sea from any boat, raft, or otherwise, 
a Secretary of State, if the port to which such 
wrecked passenger is conveyed is in the United 
Kingdom, and a governor in a British possession, 
and a Butish consular officer elsewhere, may defray 
all or any part of the expenses thereby incurred. 
If any passenger, whether a cabin or a steerage 
passenger, from any ship which is carrying any 
steerage passenger on a voyage from any part of 
His Majesty’s dominions, finds himself, without any 
fault of his own, at any port outside the British 
Islands other than the port for which the ship was 
originally bound, the governor in a British posses¬ 
sion and the consular officer elsewhere may forward 
the passenger to his intended destination, unless the 
master, within forty-eight hours of the arrival of 
the passenger, gives a wntten undertaking to for¬ 
ward, within six weeks, the passenger to his original 
destination. A passenger so forwarded by a governor 
or British consular officer is not entitled to the 
return of his passage money, or to any compensa¬ 
tion for loss of passage. All expenses incurred by 
the authority of a Secretary of State, or governor, 
in respect of a wrecked passenger, or of forwarding 
of a passenger to his destination, including the cost 
of maintenance until forwarded, are a debt due to 
the Crown from the owner, charterer, or master. 
The sum recovered must not exceed twice the total 
amount of passage money received by the ship in 
respect of the whole number of passengers, whether 
cabin or steerage, who embarked in the ship. Aqy 
steerage passage or compensation money may be 
insured by a person liable to incur any such nsk. 

Voyages to the United Kingdom? The master of 
every ship bringing steerage passengers to the 
British Islands from any port out of Europe and 
not within the Mediterranean Sea, must, within 
twenty-four hours after arrival, deliver to the 
emigration officer a correct list, signed by the master, 
and specifying the name, age, and calling of every 
steerage passenger embarked, and the port at which 
he embarked, and showing also any birth which has 
occurred amongst the steerage passengers, and, if 
624 
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ar^y steerage passenger has died, his name and the 
supposed cause of his death For failure to comply 
with tins regulation, the master is liable to a fine 
of £50 ; and if there are more steerage passengers 
on board than allowed by the Merchant Shipping 
Act for such-a voyage, the master is liable to a fine 
of £10 for each statute adult constituting such 
excess. The master must also issue to steerage 
passengers proper provisions and water, in the same 
quantities as those required in the case of emigrant 
ships sailing from the British Islands, under a 
penalty of £50. Where a ship which is not a British 
ship carries passengers, whether cabin or steerage, 
to or from any port in the United Kingdom, as the 
port of destination or the port of departure of such 
ship, the provisions with respect to registration of 
births and deaths occurring on board apply as if it 
were a British ship. 

Additional Precautions. Tunc and experience 
make clear the shortcomings, which are now and 
then revealed as to emigrant ships, and careful 
inquiries are always necessary on the part of ship¬ 
owners, masters, officers, etc., to sec that the 
necessary legislative requirements are fulfilled. 
Several important changes were made by the 
Merchant Shinning Act, 1914 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN, DISPUTES 
BETWEEN. —An Act for amending the law relating 
to conspiracy, and to the protection of property, 
was passed in 1875. This Act was amended in an 
important particular by the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906. The amendment of the law was brought 
about owing to an important ruling m the <ele- 
brated Talf Vale case, which will be presently 
referred to If two or more pcisons combine to do 
any act in connection with a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen, such act will not be held 
to be a conspiracy, if it was not a crime when com¬ 
mitted by one person only. Conspiracy, in law, is 
a combination or agreement between several per¬ 
sons to carry into effect a purpose hurtful to some 
individual, or to a particular class, or to the general 
public. At one time it was a crime, made so by 
statute, to laise the price of wages, if the doing of 
it was accomplished by several persons conspiring 
together for the purpose 

It is still an offence for any person to do a thing, 
in connection with a trade dispute, which will be 
hurtful to the community, eg., if a person who is 
employed by a municipal authority, or by any 
company or contractor which supplies any place 
with gas or water, wilfully breaks his contract of 
service, and if such person knows that by ceasing 
to do his work, he will deprive the public ot their 
accustomed supply of gas or water, such person 
will be liable to pay a fine of £20, or to suffer three 
months’ imprisonment. There must be posted up 
in every gasworks and waterworks a copy oi the 
section of the Act of Parliament to the above effect, 

60 that every workman or employed person may 
read it. If any person wilfully breaks his < 1 1 act 
of seivice, well knowing that such an act -ill be 
dangerous to tfte public, he will be punished as 
above described. This provision is to prev- nt the 
malicious flooding of mines and such like oroperty. 
The statute aims at preventing danger to human 
life, serious bodily harm, or the exposing of 
valuable property to injury or destruction. 

No person is permitted to compel another to 
abstain from doing what he has a legal right to do. 

It is, therefore, an offence, punishable as already 
described, to do any of the following things : To 
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use violence towards another, or to intimidate him, 
or Iris wife, or children; persistently to follow 
another person about from place to place ; to hide 
the tools, clothes, or property of another ; to watch 
the house or place where the workman is; or to 
follow another with two or more assisting, in a dis¬ 
orderly manner, along any street or road. It is 
not an offence, however, to attend at or near the 
place where the person lives or works, merely for 
the purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information. 

If any party is convicted under this Act by a 
court of summary jurisdiction (a stipendiary magis¬ 
trate, or two or more justices of the pcaic), he may 
appeal to quaiter sessions, and his wile and children 
may be witnesses in all < ases. The Act does not 
apply to seamen or to apprentices to the sea service, 
but, with this exception, it applies to all workmen 
and their employers in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. * 

The case decided by the House of Louis in 19C1 
was that of the Taff Vale Railway Company against 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 
It was this judgment which caused a change to be 
made in the law as to trade disputes A brief sum¬ 
mary of the case is as follows : Mr. Bell and Mr, 
Holmes were secretaries of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. Ihese officials took part in a 
strike, which was stai ted by the servants in the 
Taff Vale Railway Company. The railway company 
then brought an action against the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, and Mr. Justice 
Far well granted an injunction against the society, 
the same as had been previously granted against 
Bell and Holmes, “ restraining the society, their 
servants, agents, and others acting by their 
authority, from watching, or besetting, or causing 
to be watched or beset, the Great Western Railway 
station at Cardiff, or the works of the plaintiffs, or 
any of them, or the approaches thereto, or the 
places of residence, or any place where they might 
happen to be, of any workman employed or pro¬ 
posing to work for the plaintiffs (the railway 
company), for the purpose of persuading, or otherwise 
preventing, persons from working for the plaintiffs, 
or for any purpose, except merely to obtain or com¬ 
municate information, and fiom proem mg any per¬ 
sons who had entered, or might enter, into any 
contracts with the plaintiffs, to commit a breach of 
such contracts." 

The Court of Appeal set aside the two orders of 
Mr. Justice FarweM, and*said that a trade union 
society cannot be sued in its registered name. The 
railway company apjiealed to the House of Lords. 
All the law lords disagreed with the Court of Appeal 
and supported the judgment of Mr. Justice Farweli. 
The Earl of Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, said : " If 
the legislature has created a thing which can own 
property, which can employ servants, and which 
can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, to have 
impliedly given the power to make it suable in a 
court of law for injuiies purposely done by its 
authority and procurement." Lord Macnaghten, 
Lord *Shand, Lor-’ Brampton, and Lord Lindley, 
all delivered independent judgments to the like 
effect. # 

The above judgment, as has been said, was the 
cause of the passing of an Act to provide for the 
regulation of trade unions and trade disputes (1906). 
It is there enacted that— 

" An act done in pursuance ofr an agreement or 

combination by two or more persons, shall, if dona 


40—(1435) 
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in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
not be actionable unless the act, if done without 
any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable " 

It is, therefore, lawful for one or more persons 
acting on their own behalf, or on behalf of a trade 
union, or of an employer or a firm, to attend at or 
near where a person lives or works, or happens to 
be, when they so wait or attend merely for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, 01 of peacefully persuading any person 
to work or to abstain from working. 

If a person, in connection with a trade dispute, 
induces another person to break his contract of 
employment, that inducement is not actionable. 
Each person may dispose of his capital or of his 
labour as he wills. No action can now be taken 
against any trade union, whether of workmen or 
masters, or against any of the officials or members 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been 
committed on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union. This means that a 
trade union, as a trade union, can do no wrong 
or injury. The woid "tort" means injury or 
wrong, such as assault, libel, malicious prosecution, 
negligence, slander, or trespass. 

ihe above is a statement of the actual legal 
position prior to the outbreak of the Great Wai in 
1914. Owing to the incieasing number of tiadc 
disputes during the last six years, and more 
especially since the conclusion of the Armistice on 
the 11th November, 1918, it is difficult to see how 
some of the above statutes could be effectively put 
in foicc at the present time The great aim nowadays 
is to bring about conciliation by means of various 
Government boards which are empowered to deal 
with matters concerning terms of service, hours of 
work, wages, etc The condition of things is, from 
every point of view, far from sat isfactoi y, but it 
is doubtful what efficient lemedy is applicable so 
long as there is a spint of umest in existence 
(See Industriai Courts ) 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880.— This 

Act was the first great inroad made into the com¬ 
mon law doctrine that no employer could be held 
liable for any injury to one of his servants, unless 
it was proved that he had himself been personally 
guilty of negligence, and that such negligence was 
the actual cause of the accident This was often 
very hard upon the servant, especially as he was 
further handicapped by tho doctrine of common 
employment ( qv .). Ter a certain extent these 
doctrines were destroyed by this Act, which was 
passed, first of all, as a kind of experiment, its 
duration.being limited to seven years; but it has 
since been kept in force year by year by being 
inserted annually in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act. 

The following sections of the Act are given, as 
showing the liability imposed by it upon the 
employer— 

44 1. Where after the commencement of this 
Act personal injury is caused to a workman 
" (1) By reason of any defect in thd con¬ 
dition of the wa^s, works, machinery, or plant 
connected with or used in the business of the 
employer ; or 

" (2) By reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
any superintendence entrusted to him whilst 
in the exercise of such superintendence; or 
44 (3) By reason of the negligence of any 


person in the service of the employer to whq^e 
orders or directions the workman at the time 
of tho injury was bound to conform, and did 
conform, where such injury resulted from his 
having so conformed ; or 
" (4) By reason of the act or omission of 
any person in the service of the employer done 
or made in obedience to the rules or by-laws 
of the employer, or in obedience to particular 
insit uctions given by any person delegated 
with the authonty of the employer in that 
behalf; or 

44 (5) By reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
the charge or control of any signal, points, 
locomotive engine, or train upon a railway, 

44 the workman, or in caso the injury results in 
death, the legal personal representatives ot the 
workman, and anv persons entitled in case of 
death, shall have the same right of compensation 
and remedies against the employer as if the 
workman had not been a workman of nor in the 
service of the employer, nor engaged in his 
work. 

44 2. A workman shall not be entitled under this 
Act to any right of compensation or remedy 
against the employer m any of the following 
cases, that is to say— 

"(1) Under Sub-section 1 of Section 11 
unless the defect theiein mentioned arose 
fiom, or had not been discovered or remedied 
owing to the negligence of the employer, or 
of some person m the service of the employer, 
and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that the ways, works, machinery, or plant were 
in proper condition. 

44 (2) Under Sub-section 4 of Section 1, 
unless the injury resulted from some impro 
pnety or defect in the rules, by-laws, or 
instructions therein mentioned , provided that 
where a lule or by-law has been approved or 
has been accepted as a proper rule or by-law 
by one of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, or by the Board of Trade, or any 
othor department of the Government under o.‘ 
by virtuo of any Act of Parliament, it shall not 
be deemed for the purposes of this Act to hi 
an improper or defective rule or by-law 
44 (3) In any case where the workman knew 
of the defect or negligence which caused his 
injury, and failed within a reasonable time to 
give, or cause to be given, information thereof 
to the employer or some person superior to 
himself in the service of the employer, unlcsi 
he was aware that the employer or sue i 
superior already knew of tho said defect or 
negligence. 

44 3. The amount of compensation recoveiable 
under this Act shall not exceed such sum as may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earn¬ 
ings, during the three years preceding the injury, 
of a person in the same grade employed during 
those years in the like employment an<£ in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the 
time of the injury. 

44 4. An action for tho recovery under this Act 
of compensation for an injury shall not be main¬ 
tainable unless notice that injury has been sus¬ 
tained is given within six weeks, and the action is 
commenced within six months from the occur¬ 
rence of the accident causing the injury, or, in 
case of death, within twelve months from the: 
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time of death : provided always, that in the case 
of death, the want of such notice shall be no bar 
to the maintenance of such action if the judge 
shall be of opinion that there was reasonable 
excuse lor such want of notice 

" 5. There shall be deducted from any com¬ 
pensation awarded to any workman, or repre¬ 
sentatives of a workman or persons claiming by, 
under, or through a workman in respect of any 
cause of action arising under this Act, any penalty 
or part of a penalty winch may have been paid 
in pursuance of any other Act of Parliament to 
such workman, representatives, or persons in 
respect of the same cause of action , and where 
an action has been brought under this Act by 
any workman, or the representatives of any work¬ 
man, or anv persons claiming by, under, or 
through siK h workman, for compensation in 
respect of any cause of action arising under this 
A< t, and payment has not previously been made 
of any penalty or part of a penalty under any 
other Act of Parliament in respect of the same 
cause of action, such workman, representatives, 
or person shall not be entitled thereafter to 
receive any penalty or part of a penalty under 
any other Act of Parliament in respect of the 
same cause of action.’’ 

The action is tried, cithei with or without a jury, 
in the county court, but there is a right of appeal 
to a divisional court, under certain cncumstances, 
and a case may go afterwards, with leave, to the 
Court of Appeal, or even to the House of Lords. 
In Scotland, a case under the Act is heard in the 
Sheriff’s Court, and in It eland in the Civil Bill 
Com t. 

Ihe Employers' Liability Act falls far short of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, and cases 
under it are becoming fewer and fewer. In point 
of fact, there are many technical difficulties con¬ 
nected with the Act which r equire the most careful 
consideration, and unless the case is very clear it 
is not at all advisable to choose this method of 
proceduie But if it is chosen and fails, the injured 
workman is not necessarily deprived of some 
recompense, for if it is shown that he is entitled 
to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act, he may be awarded the same, though 
from the benefits accorded to him the expenses 
thrown away by the irregular process will be 
deducted. 

(See the question of liability discussed under 
Workmen’s Compensation ) 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. — (See Labour 
Exchanges) 

EMPORIUM. —Places or icc.cptac.les in which 
wholesale merchants are accustomed to stow away 
their goods. Formerly applicable almost exclusively 
to establishments in seaport towns, the word 
gradually came to mean also the places of a similar 
kind in inland towns, and now it is often applied 
to a town itself winch has a special trade m anv 
particular kind of goods. The word is derive< from 
the Grfek. tmponon, a trading place 

ENDIVE.— A plant of the same order as chicory 
It is found wild in Biitam, but require, special 
attention when grown for a salad. 

ENDORSE.— (See Indorse.) 

ENDORSEMENT.— (See Indorsement ) 
ENDOWMENT. —When a sum of money is 
devoted or applied to a particular purpose, or 
when a fund is raised to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of a charitable or other similar kind of 


institution, the money is called an endowment, and 
it is upon the interest derived from the investment 
of the endowment that the purpose is carried out 
or the institution maintained. In addition, the 
word has come to signify a fixed sum of money, 
payable at the end of a certain number of years, 
m the event of a persoh surviving the given time. 

Life assurance companies are now very favour¬ 
ably disposed towards what are called endowment 
policies The premiums are only payable for a 
fixed numbei of years, if the assuied lives for so 
long; whilst the amount for which the insuianre 
is effected is payable at the end of a fixed number 
of y<*ai\ or at death, whu hover happens fust. 
ENDOWMENT POLICY —(See Endowment.) 
ENFACED PAPER. — Ihe name given to the 
promissory notes of the Indian Government’, bearing 
an announcement that the interest payable upon 
them can be collected by picscnting the n^tes at th* 
Bank of England. In the inaiket these: notes are 
generally known as "rupee paper" 'Ihe interest 
is paid by diafts payable in India, but these are 
always readily bought at the cui rent rate of 
exchange by money dealers and others, and are 
sold to persons who aie desirous of sending out 
money to India 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.- The name which is 
applied to the methods by which copyhold '-.nd is 
freed from all its incidents and converted into a 
freehold estate. 

Under the Copyhold Act of 1894 the lord of the 
manor or the tenant of copyhold land may, under 
certain provisions as to < ompen*>ation, require it to 
be cnftanchiscd By enfranchisement the land i» 
freed from all duties to the lord of the manor, and 
the owner henceforth holds it as freehold land. 
If the loid makes a legal conveyance in fee simple 
to the copyholder, the copyhold is extinguished. 

By the Convcyanc ing Act of 1881 (See. 9, s s. 2)— 
" Where land of copyhold oi customaty tenure*, 
has been converted into freehold by enfranchise¬ 
ment, then, under a contract to sell and convey 
the freehold, the purchaser shall not have tho¬ 
ught to call for the title to make the enfranchise¬ 
ment.” 

ENGLAND (ENGLAND AM) WALES). Position, 
Area, and Population. Knidand and Wales octupv 
the southern and larger portion of the continental 
island of Great Bntain, which is situated on the 
Atlantic border of Northern Europe Great Britain 
is, in reality, a high part of the partially submerged 
north western portion of Europe. The surrounding 
seas for many miles from the coasts are shallow, 
the bottom gradu illy sinking to a depth of about 
600 ft (100 fathom-), beyond which there is usually 
an abrupt fall to depths of 6,000 ft (1,000 fathoms) 
and over. Ihe shallow area on which the island 
rests is known as the Continental Shelf, and, from 
the evidence collected, must be considered as a 
poition of Europe which the rea has invaded. 
Proofs of the land connection of Britain with Ihe 
Continent aie many : The locks of Britain show 
mucli similarity i ’hose of the mainland ; the 
native animals are the same, tfeough fewc^ in spec les; 
around a great part of the coasts of England sul>- 
inarme forests arc found ; the bones of large land- 
animals such as the mammoth and the rhinoceros, 
ha\e been dredged from the North Sea ; and in 
Glamorganshire, caves opening into vertical sea- 
clifis contain the antlers of deer,*and the bones of 
hyaenas and bears, suggesting that these animals 
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roamed in the forests which in past times occupied 
a large poition of the present Bristol Channel. 
Much of the Continental Shelf, whose western edge 
lies 100 miles west of Ireland, is near the suiface. 
The greater portions of the North Sea on the east, 
the English Channel on the south, and the Irish 
Sea on the west have an average depth of less than 
50 fathoms , while the Dogger Bank in the North 
Sea, which provides such an excellent fccding- 
ground for fish, rises to within 10 fathoms of the 
surface. Bit tain approaches the Continent most 
ncai ly at the south-eastern corner, where the narrow 
Strait of Dover (21 miles wide)-forms the divide. 
The sin rounding seas and the position of Britain 
between the 50th and 60th parallels of noith 
latitude ensure for it a climate which encourages 
and necessitates energy and industry, and its 
situation near the centre of the land hemispheie 
gives it unrivalled advantages for sea-borne trade 
In the* past its insularity has made Britain 
lihpregnable when valiantly held, and its position 
has done much to cncouiagc independence and 
initiative on the pait ot its inhabitants The 
separation trom the continent of Europe has also 
permitted of extiaordmary development in trade 
yhen other countnes were harassed with war 
and other troubles lhis security arising from 
insularity lias been much shaken by the invention 
of submatnics and aeioplaues, and it remains to 
be seen how tin; new stab* of affairs will affect 
the geneial condition of the people of these islands 

Ihe short noithern frontier of the peninsula of 
England and Wales} begins in the west at the head 
of Solway Firth, runs up into the Cheviot Hills 
and eastward along their crest, and finally turns 
northwaid to the 1 weed which it follows to the sea 
Many border fights, some of far-ieaching conse¬ 
quences' (as at Flodden and Otteibmn), were waged 
in the past between the English and the Scotch, 
the gateway of low ground beside the North Sea 
providing an easy miet for off cm e to either race 

England has an area of about 50,871 square miles, 
and its population, in 1911, the date of the last 
census, was 84,047,659 (llm next census is due 
in 1921, and any figuirs given throughout this 
article, so far as population is concerned, must be 
those based on the census ol 1911) Its high average 
density (approximately 670 to the square mile) is 
largely accounted tor by its great mineral wealth, 
and the position the count iy has reached in industry 
and commence The area ot Wales is approxi¬ 
mately 7,460 square milcC and its population, in 
1911, was 2,027,610 The co upatatively low 
average density (270 to the square mile) is 
mainly due to the mountainous nature of tlve 
country, which is adverse to agriculture and easy 
communication 

In the present article the condition of things is 
consideieii, as far as possible, as before the war, 
and as many of them will be when the country has 
settled down once again The mere temporary 
derangements are only touched upon incidentally. 

Coast Line. The coast line ot England and Wales 
(about 2,000 miles) is remarkably long for so small 
an area, ccynparitig mbst favourably with the roast 
lines of other great maritime countries and giving 
to the British great aid in their commerce In a 
very high degree the peninsula owes to the sub¬ 
marine plateau the currents and tidal undulations 
which have shaped its coasts, added to the value 
of it? estuarine harbours, and increased the motive 
power of its shipping. Tide** generate 1 n deep 


oceanic waters by lunar and solar forces are limited 
in their height in the open ocean, the rise and fall 
away from continental shallows being only 3 or 
4 ft. Approaching the shores of Britain, however, 
the oceanic tides from the south-west stuke the 
edge of the submarine platform, and pass suddenly 
into shallow waters, exhibiting along the coasts a 
use and fall far greater than on the abysmal waters. 
Alternating tidal currents—the alternate drawing 
m and sending out of water—result from the rise 
and fall in shallow waters ; and such currents are 
of great utility in moving shipping, and clearing the 
estuary passages of silt. Striking the Irish coast, 
the tidal wave splits into three portions, one pene¬ 
trating the St George’s Channel, and another the 
English Channel, while the third follows the Atlantic 
border. Each of the three main waves subdivides 
when it meets an island ; Southampton on the south 
coast thus receives four tides a day instead of two, 
the wave through the Spithcad arriving about two 
hours later than that through the Solent. Excep¬ 
tionally high tides occur in the Thames estuary, 
where the northern wave, after passing thtough the 
Pentland Firth, turns southward, and arrives at the 
mouth of the Thames just as a wave from the 
English Channel leaches the same region. The two 
waves coalescing cause the remarkably high tides. 
Twice a day, generally speaking, the tides convert 
the lower reaches of most of the Bnlish rivers into 
arms of the sea. Estuaucs (like those of the Severn 
and Trent), presenting a gradually narrowing front, 
concentrate tho tidal energy, producing a crest- 
fronted wave known as the bore on the Severn, 
and as the jTigir (eagre) on the Trent The bore of 
the Severn is a difficulty to navigation, and a great 
disadvantage to the bridge-port of Gloucester. At 
Chepstow, the difference between high and low 
water at spring tides is 60 ft The bottle-shaped 
estuary of the Mersey exhibits the revci sc condition , 
strong currents flowing through tho narrow entry 
convey the large quantity of water needed to fill 
the large basin beyond, and in their forceful passage 
s< our the channel between Liverpool and Birken¬ 
head, keeping it relatively deep, and lessening the 
amount of dredging, which would otherwise be 
necessary At Portsmouth somewhat similar con¬ 
ditions are piesented. The western coast is rocky 
and mountainous, and contains many drowned 
valleys, winch form splendid natural harbours. 
Lack of productive hinterlands, however, hinder 
the rise of many of the Welsh ports The chief 
harbours, Liverpool and Bristol, are situated on 
the flat lands, where communication with the 
interior is easy Both face America, and carry on 
a large trade with that continent. On the east 
coast, Hull, on the Humber, and London, on the 
Thames estuary, arc excellently situated for trade; 
but good harbours are few on this coast owing to 
the long, low. sandy reaches. There are many good 
harbours on the south coast, such as Portsmouth 
Harbour and Southampton Water, but communica¬ 
tion inland is relatively difficult Submergence of 
steep-sided river-valleys in the south-west ha\> led to 
the formation of the fine harbours of Plymouth and 
Falmouth, whose economic utility is greatly 
lessened by the unproductive land behind them. 
It is interesting to note that the great back-to-back 
estuaucs (the Mersey-Humber and the Severn- 
Thames) ensure no interior point being more than 
70 miles from the sea. Some changes in the coast 
worthy of mention are ; The destruction of parts of 
the eastern coast by the sea ; the gradual silting of 
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tlie Wash by the deposition of the alluvium earned 
by its rivers and by deposited rock particles brought# 
by tidal currents from the Yorkshire cliffs ; the 
remaikable accumulation of shingle at Dungencss, 
much of which has accumulated since Roman times ; 
the so-called Isle of Thanet, once separated from 
the mainland by a navigable channel, now silted 
up by the material deposited by the Stour ; and 
the silting up of the Dee and the Solway Filth 
Build. North-west of a line drawn from the Exc 
to Whitby he the true mountainous regions of 
England and Wales, and the mountains of old 
formations. In the extreme north the Cheviot. 
Hills, composed mainly of volcanic jocks and 
granite, are sepaiated from the Pennine Range by 
the Tyne Gap, which connects the Solway Plain 
with the coastal plain of Northunibeiland and 
Durham, and affords easy communication between 
Newcastle and Carlisle Southward from the Tyne 
Gap to the Peak District in Derbyshire, a distance 
of about 120 miles, stretches the Pennine Moorland 
Range or Pennine Axis (often called " the backbone 
of England "), consisting of three senes of strata— 
first and lowest, the Mountain Limestone ; second, 
the later deposited Millstone Grit ; and third, the 
more recent senes of days and flagstones, wilh 
seams of coal in plates, which arc known as the 
Coal Measures The whole carboniferous senes, 
many thousands of feet in vert it al thickness, must 
originally have been laid down in nearly houzontal 
strata. Subsequently, mighty forces at ting ftom 
east and west, caused the layers of rocks to form a 
great upfold striking north and south 'The name, 
Pennine Chain, is a misnomer ; it is, in icahtv, a 
high plateau with deep cut river valleys, separated 
by high moorlands Denudation has removed the 
Coal M casinos from a large pait of the region, and 
even the Mountain Limestone has been laid ban* 
along paits of the axis, but important coalfields 
still he on the Pennine flanks al its four < orners—on 
tho noith-east, the Northumberland and Durham ; 
on the north-west, the small Cumberland coast , 
on the south-west, the Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and fmtlier south the Noith Staffoidshne , anti 
on the south-east the Yoi k, Dei by, and Nottingham 
coalfield The Range attains its greatest height in 
Ctossfell (nearly 3,000 ft ), which overlooks the Etlen 
Valley The effects of the Pennine Range should be 
noted • It lies nearer to the west than the east 
toast, anti, consequently, westward-flowing livers 
aie shorter and more lapid than those flowing east¬ 
wards ; it acts as a condensing banicr to the moist 
Atlantic winds, and thus aids Ihc cotton industry , 
its contained minerals, especially coal, areimpoi (ant 
factors in the manufacturing industiies of the north , 
its slopes pi ovule good pasturage fot sheep, and 
largely aided the Yoikshnc woollen industry m its 
infancy ; its streams supplied water power in past 
ages, and may again bo utilised as motive powei , 
its disadvantage as a barner sepatating two the ! lv 
populated regions i£, to a great extent, ovcrcoi bv 
the gaps (notably the Tyne Gap across whit’ ih 
Roman^Wall extends , and the Aire Gap utilised by 
the Midland Railway), and by the tians-Pcr nine 
railway routes [Littleborough (1 $ miles), Standedge 
(3 miles), Woodhcad (3 miles), and C'owburn tunnels 
(2miles)]; it provides ample water for drinking 
and dyeing purposes for many industrial towns , 
and its karst type of scenery anti mineral springs 
in Derbyshire has caused the growth of such inland 
resorts as Buxton and Matlock. 

Along the north-west of the Pennine Range a 


great fracture or fault has resulted in a steep fall 
to the Eden Valley, with its preserved soft rocks, 
beyond which rise tho volcanic mountains of the 
Lake District (the lofty Cumbrian Group). The 
Cumbrian mountain mass is somewhat dome shaped, 
and from its main east and west axis radiate glaci¬ 
ated and river-cut valleys, whose upper ends are 
filled bv lovely lakes (Windermere, U lies water, 
Bassenthwaite Lake, and Waslwater) The rocks 
are ol older foimation than the Cheviots, and con¬ 
sist of great masses of slates (Skititlaw slate and 
Borrowdale slate) Thiee peaks rise to heights of 
over 3,000 ft.—Scafcll (3,210 ft.), the highest 
mountain in England ; Helvcllyn (3,118 ft ) ; and 
Skiddaw (3,058 ft.). Tho depression of Sliap Fell 
(1,000 ft.) connects the Cumbrian and Pennine 
Mountains, and foims part of the "West Coast 
Route " to Scotland. Bold mountains, beautiful 
lakes, and tho association of the legion with the 
Lake poets make the Lake District a* favourite 
holiday resort Its economic utility lies in As 
suitability to the pastoral industry, tho supplying 
of water to laige industrial towns (Thiilmere to 
Manchester), the mining of lead anti zinc, and the 
quailying of slate 

W'ales is essentially a dissected plateau, composed 
of hartl rocks mostly of the same age as those of 
the Southern Uplands, but in some distiicts rot ks 
of still greater age arc found The greatest heights 
occur in the noith-west, where a inlgo runs fiom 
Great Orme's Head south-weslwanls towards the 
Lleyn peninsula, and culminates in Snowdon (3,570 
ft ) l he rot ks exhibit evident e of extensive glacial 
action during the Cheat Ice Age, and eiiatics aic 
found in the Pass of Llanbeiis Gluual lakes occur, 
some su< h as Bala Lake owing theii origin to the 
damming up of a vallev bv great mounds o! entities. 
Artificial lakes have been formed m re< ent yeais by 
the damming up of tributanes of the Severn (Lake 
Vyrnwy, fiom which Liveipool obtains its water 
supply) and Wye (Lake Elan and Lake (Tan wen, 
from which Birmingham gets its watei supply) In 
South Wales the old hard rocks give plate to a 
great basin of coal-bearing rocks, the rim of which 
is broken through on the west by the sea North 
of the coal-bearing locks lie the high Black Moun¬ 
tains and the Breconshire Beacons formed of old 
led sandstone. Points of interest are the difficulties 
to communication ; the small areas suited to agri- 
< ulture , the obstacles to unity as a nation ; the 
lack of a natural centre (Shrewsbuiy, m Shropshire, 
is often chosen as a me<ying-pla< <•) , the etonomic 
wealth of the southern coalfield, lhe plentiful 
water power which may become of pume impor¬ 
tance , the sparse population over most of the 
region, and the excellent slate, found m thn 
northern H'Irc 

Hie peninsular region of Cornwall and Devon 
contains the Devonian System, whith includes 
Exmoor >n itie north, formed of slates, grits and 
limestone ; Dartmoor, south of the Plain of Devon, 
a granite mass with huge oblong blocks, occasionally 
conical called tors (Great Links Tor, 2,039 ft., and 
Yes Toi, 2,028 ft.) , >nd four other granite areas— 
Bodmin, St Austell, Redruth, aiyi Land's End. 
The folding crosses tho land diagonal!^ from east 
to west, and the south-westerly he of the peninsula 
is due in the main to the series of granite bosses. 
Land's End and tho Sally Isles representing out¬ 
lying resistant masses. Slates in the neighbourhood 
of the granite are traversed by*veins containing 
ores of tin, copper, lead, and zinc, which are still 
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mined, but the output has greatly diminished. 
China clay (kaolin), formed by the weathering of 
the granite, furnishes valuable material for the 
making of poicelain and certain kinds of paper. 
For pastoral and agiuultuial purposes the moors 
are of small lmpoit.incc 

Rocks of old foi mations occur in the volcanic 
district of Charnwoud Forest, in Leicestershire; 
in the Quantock Hills, flanking the Somcrsot Plain ; 
in the Mondip Plateau, which retails the Pennine 
Moors in sti ucture and appearance ; in the Cambrian 
Malvern ildls, in Cannock Chase; in the Lickey 
and Clcnt Hills ; and in the Wrekin district and 
Longmynd ndge oi Shropshire Coal-bearing rocks 
appear in North Wales ; at Ashby, in Leicestershire ; 
in Warwickshire, between Tamworth, Nuneaton, 
and Coventry ; in South Staffordshire, extending 
from Cannock Chase through the Black Country ; 
in Shropshire, where they he up against the older 
rocks of Wales ; in the Plateau of the Forest cf 
lYsan, a true geological basin, surrounded by older 
rocks ; and in the Bristol basin. 

Fast of the Devonian System and the Cambrian 
Mountains, and south and east of the Pennine 
Plateau, lies the lowland plain of England, an area 
approximately one-third of that of Britain It 
exhibits a very vaued accumulation ot newer rocks 
and is diversified by a few isolated hills of somewhat 
considerable elevation, and by ridges of moderate 
telief running north-eastw r ard and eastward. The 
Jurassic Escarpment foimed of a yellowish lime¬ 
stone largely composed of little egg-shaped grains 
{oolitic), curves across England from Cleveland in 
the north to the Cotteswolds in the south-west, 
rising to moderate heights in the Cleveland Hills, 
North York Moors, Lincoln Edge, Noithampton 
Uplands Edge Hill, and the Cotteswolds. and pre¬ 
senting a steep escarpment on the west and a gentle 
dip eastward and south-eastward. Railways cross 
the ridge by river valleys, and by tunnels through 
the ac tual watershed Among the economic products 
of the region aie building stone and iron. From 
Flamborough Head to West Dorset runs the 
Cretaceous (chalk) Escarpment, forming the York¬ 
shire Wolds, Lincolnshire Wolds, East Anglian 
Heights, Chiltein Hills, Marlborough Downs (White 
Hoise Hills) and Doiset Heights A third ridge 
starts from Salisbury Plain (in reality a plateau), 
bitunating to form the North and South Downs 
which are sepaiated by the Wealden sands and 
clays, the dome-shaped chalk mass once overlying 
the Weald, having been, weathcie«l and washed 
away. Piobably the chalk dome extended in past 
times Irom England into France, seeming essentially 
part of the broader chalk country of north-western 
Europe. ‘ Chalk, lime, building-stone, flint, and 
Fuller’s earth aic the chief economic products of 
the chalk fonnations 

The region known as the “ Midlands ” of England 
is, on the whole, a great red plain, wdiose rocks are 
composed of new red sandstone and red marl, 
which are covered in places with glacial deposits 
Ease of communication is a notable feature of the 
plain, and important railway lines tiaverse it. 1 The 
Midland Gate, living between the south-west of the 
Pennine RWige and the Shiopslnre Hills, has been 
important in all periods of history. Coal, fircclav, 
and salt are found, and the decomposition of the 
rocks has resulted in very fertile soils, so that this 
region is important agriculturally. 

Recent formations occur in south eastern England 
in two isolated basins in the wide spreading sheet of 


chalk—the London Basin and the Valley of thf 
Thames, with the coastal districts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex representing a continuation; 
and the Hampshire Basin and the Isle of Wight 
The young, low-lying plains of the Fen country 
round the Wash has its clays buried in parts beneath 
flats of alluvium and peat, but drainage has 
reclaimed some districts. In Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Essex boulder clay is found in relative abundance, 
and the Crag formations (strata of shelly sand) rest 
unconformably upon the London Clay and the 
chalk. The London and Hampshire Basins have 
central areas of clays and sands, and are bounded 
by chalk downs on the north and south Sandy 
heaths rise amid the clays, such as Hampstead and 
Bagshot Heaths. Clays for brick-making, «ands for 
glass-making, phosphatic sands for manutes, and 
limestones for cement-making are among the t hief 
industrial products. Important supplies of water 
are obtained by sinking attcsian wells into the chalk 
lying below the London clay. 

To farming interests, the fertile Vale of York, the 
broad Oxford Clay Vale, the red sandstone, agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral Cheshire Plain, the fruitful 
ScveVn Valley, the worn-down Isle of Anglesey, and 
the extensive corn-growing Eastern Plain are of 
great importance 

England and Wales contain numerous nvers, 
many of which arc navigable for a considerable 
distance into the country, and though traffic at 
the present time on the livers (except in their tidal 
reaches) is not gieat, they have added to the com¬ 
mercial importance of Britain, and rendered aid in 
the constrmlion of the network of canals. The 
position of the uplands naturally results in the 
most important eastern rivers, exceeding the western 
in length, the only apparent exception being the 
Severn, whose head waters, however, assume an 
eastern direction. Commercially, the four most 
important rivers are the Thames, the Meisey, the 
Yorkshire Ouse, and the Severn. The Cotteswolds 
bear the head waters of the Thames (215 miles), 
whose drainage area, one-fifth of that of England, 
is in the main a chalk region. Conveiging upon 
Oxford, the combined streams take a south-easterly 
direction to Reading through the Thames Gap in 
the chalk escarpment (a rivei-worn passage), from 
whence the Thames takes an easterly course to the 
sea. On the left bank, the upper Thames receives 
th A Windrush and Cherwcll from the limestone 
ndge; while the lower Thames receives the Colne 
and Lea from the cretaceous Chilterns On the 
right bank the Kennet, flowing from the White 
Hoise Hills, and the* Wcy, Mole, and Medway coming 
from the midst of the Weald, join the parent sti cam 
The river valleys and “ wind ” gaps in the bordering 
uplands are utilised by the railways radiating from 
London For barges, a complete waterway across 
England is provided by the Thames, and the Thames 
and Severn, and Kennet Avon Canals. The wide 
estuary (drowned valleys), the Jiigh tides enabling 
large vessels to reach London Bridge (50 miles from 
the Nore, which artificially marks tile seawzrd end 
of the Thames), the ease of communication inland, 
and the convenient position for commerce, account 
largely for the rise of London and its outports 
On the west, the Severn (240 miles) is remarkable 
for its very high tides, its rapidity, its wide estuary, 
and the meanderings in its course It rises in 
Plynhmmon in North Wales, and after a course of 
35 miles, emerges on the Plain of Shropshire. Near 
Coalbrookdale it passes through a narrow gorge 
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and enters the Worcester Plain, finally broadening 
out into the Bristol Channel Among its tributaries, 
the Wye is noted for its scenery (limestone gorges); 
the Warwickshire Avon for its character as a sub¬ 
sequent river ; and the Bristol Avon for its deep and 
narrow gorge across the oolite ridge, and the gorge 
at Clifton through the limestone rim of the Bristol 
coalfield. Ihe Severn is navigable for barges up to 
Welshpool, and by the aid of the Ship Canal ftom 
Sharpness to Berkeley large vessels can reach the 
bridge-port of Gloucester. Ihe rivers Swale, Uro, 
Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Calder, Don, and Derwent, 
spreading out in fan-like form, aie intercepted by 
the Yorkshire Ouse, and carried south waul in a 
channel parallel to the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
Escarpments of Yorkshire Together, the Ouse and 
the longer Trent foim the Humber ostuarw 
Throughout its length, the Ouse is navigable for 
barges, and canals connect it and its tubutaucs 
with the Lancashire rivers, making complete water 
communication between the cast and west. 1 he 
Mersey flow's from the Pennine Range into a bottle- 
shaped estuary, iccciwng on its way the liwell and 
the Weaver. Its position facing America, and the 
great docks at Liverpool make it one of the most 
important shipping rivers of the wot Id 

Other rivers of commercial importance aie the 
Tyne, Wear, and Tecs, flowing thiough rich mineral 
regions, and the subsequent Trent providing com¬ 
munication with the Midlands. Ihe Dee and the 
nveis of the Wash are now chiefly of historic 
intciest ; the amount of silt deposited at their 
mouths, and the lack of great populations in tlicit 
drainage areas have led to theii decline All the 
southern rivers and the purely Welsh livers are 
short, and flow, as a rule, through comparatively 
sparsely populated legions. 

Climate. The Butish climate is more equable 
than the c limates of countries in the same latitudes 
on the European mainland No gieal exit ernes of 
temperature occm, no aieas lack sufficient moisture 
for ordinary agncultural pursuits, but cvei \ where 
the oceanic climate encouiages industry, and pro¬ 
motes a vmlo race To its climate, though often 
' ondemned for its humidity and vailability, Bntain 
owes mut h of its prospenty in industry and com- 
meice Ihe peninsula lies in the track of the moist 
westerly Atlantic winds, which, meeting mountain 
bairiers on the west, are deflected upwards The 
consequent expansion of the air results in cooling, 
which leads to the deposition of a heavier rainfall 
on the western area than on the eastern, wheie 
compression, in descending, met oases the vapour- 
holding capacity of the air Dryness to leeward of 
mountains has been termed their rain-shadow, and, 
notwithstanding the low elevation of Hiitain's 
uplands, and the fact that much of the rain lull is 
due to cyclonic influence, rain-shadows to enslw.ud 
and north-eastward of the weste t n mountain masses 
are clearly evident Anti-cyclones, tending to ] •<>- 
duce drought, are yot uncommon in the east, < her 
in summer or winter; and hence there is a c 1 able 
reasonovhy the east of the counti v is drier than the 
west. In the Lake District the annual ra nfall 
ranges from 60 to 80 in ; in Wales fnun 40 to 80 m ; 
in Cornwall and Devon from 40 to 60 m. ; and in 
Lancashire from 30 to 40 in Over most of the 
English Plain the annual rainfall averages 25 to 
30 in , thoigh an area round the Wash and a part 
of Essex receive a fall of 20 to 25 in only. The rain¬ 
fall is well distributed throughout the year, but the 
maximum occurs in autumn and winter. Oceanic 


effects are remarkably exhibited in the temperature 
conditions of summer and winter. Summer 
isotherms run in a roughly east and west direction, 
but there aie marked irrcgulanties. Near the sea 
they tend to bend southwards, while inland the 
tendency is noithwards. Water has a greater 
specific heat than land, and thus exercises a cooling 
effect in summer and a heating effect in winter. 
In winter the isothcM ms run north and south, latitude 
having little influence. Winter waimth is not due 
directly to the sun's rays, but to the winds coming 
from more southcily latitudes over a relatively 
warm ocean, and the rain w-aimth (latent heat) set 
fiec by the deposition of frequent rain9. The western 
areas have the more equable temperatures (extreme 
West: January—44° F., July—61° F ; extreme 
East: Januaty— 38° F., July—62° F.), the eastern 
areas experiencing mote continental chaiai toristics. 
Duel an, warmer summers, ami suitability of soils 
make the eastern region agmulimal, while the 
wetter west is pastoral o 

Soils. Many types of soil o< i ur in England and 
Wales some of which are mnarkable lor their 
fertility, but the pressme of population on the 
means of subsistence necessitates great, skill and 
caie in agricultuie, and intensive scientific farming 
is highly developed. If the country depended mainly 
on agriculture, the mountainous western tracts and 
the chalk hills and downs, with their poor^oils, 
would tend to keep down the average density of 
population (7 per cent, of the area of England and 
28 per cent of Wales are c hissed as " Mountain and 
Heath ”) Excellent soils foi the dairying industry 
are the New Red Sandstone of Cheslme, the Old 
Red Sandstone of lleieford, the Lias Clay, and the 
rivei alluvium and New Red of Devonshne. 'Ihe 
southern portion of the Eastern PIatn contains soils 
of unusual leitility, owing to the lnleimixed lime¬ 
stone, sand, and c lay , the* c layev loam thus formed 
is vety favourable to wheat production. For fmit 
production the Old Red Sandstone of Hereford and 
the Wcalclen clays and sands give excellent results. 
Soils overlying the glacial deposits m East Anglia 
are usually very fertile, the sandy loams of Norfolk 
giving high fields of barley Ihe Plain (if York, 
crossed by gicat moraines, has glacial deposits and 
alluvium c overing the New Red Sandstone, and is a 
rich agncultuial clistuct Other good soils are the 
alluvium of flic* meanders of the Front, the drained 
alluvium of the Fen district, the oolite valley soils, 
the sands and clays (if the centre of England, and 
the loamy soils of the Lotion Basin Poor soils used 
for pastoial pm poses aie the thin soils of the doiite 
tidges, the igneous soils of the western mountains, 
the dry chalk and limestone soils of thd uplands, 
and the soils of the greater pait of Wales. 

Productions and Industries. The growth and 
character of English industries and commerce fiom 
the pcnod known as the Middle Ages, to the present 
time, provide an interesting study. In mediaeval 
times, England occupied a lowly place in commerce in 
comparison with the trade of the Hansa merchants. 
Her manufactures were surpassed by those 
of Flanders and 11 .■ Italian cities, and her chief 
reliance was placed on the pgstoraj industry, wool 
figuring latgely in her exports. Home manufactures 
began to develop after 1331, when Flemish weavers, 
dyftrs, and fullers came over from Flanders, and, 
under the protection and patronage of Edward III, 
settled m England, and taught the English their 
arts 'Jhe commencement of the? rise to the great 
maritime and commercial position that England 
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now holds may be said to date from the reign of 
Elizabeth. Attempts were then made to establish 
colonies in North America, and a notable victory 
was secured in the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
In the last decades of the sixteenth century and the 
early decades of the seventeenth century large 
trading companies were formed, notably the East 
India Company and the Levant or Turkey Company. 
The great Industrial Revolution of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of tho 
nineteenth century resulted in England becoming a 
great manufacturing country, and from this period 
the rise of democracy has been great. Domestic, 
manufactures gave place to the factory system, 
farming became scientific, means of transport were 
greatly improved, the north greatly incieased 
in population, and the shipping trade doubled. 
Discovery of new lands, and struggles with the 
Dutch and French led to the acquiring of large 
colonies c.nd dependencies, and the freedom from 
the devastating effects of Napoleonu wars gave a 
great momentum to the industries and commerce of 
the country. Noticeable features of recent years 
are the growth of British influence in Africa ; the 
keen competition with foreign countries, especially 
Germany and America, prior to the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914 ; the agncultuial depression 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
resulting from the invasion of cheaper farm products 
from the new countries of the world (Canada, the 
United States, and the Argentine) , the depopula¬ 
tion of rural districts (a pioblem now seriously 
engaging the attention of the Government); the 
great development in steamships , the growth of 
commercial and technical education , and the 
etforts made to establish a closer union with the 
Colonies. The true effects of the Great War cannot 
yet be realised, and it remains to be seen what 
developments will take place in the next few years. 

Agriculture If industries are taken singly, agri¬ 
culture still takes the lead in England as regards the 
number of workers A very high stage of develop¬ 
ment has been reached in agriculture, as is evidenced 
by the very high crop yields (30 to 35 bushels per 
acre of wheat) under the intensive system of farming 
prevailing. The repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
consequent invasion of British markets by American 
gram nave led to a great decline in cereal farming, 
and though recently the grain area has shown a 
tendency to increase, Britain will continue to rely 
largely on imported cereals Of *he total land aica, 
18 per cent, of England and 8 pei cent of Wales are 
under corn crops ; and 17 per cent, of England and 
11 por cent, of Wales are under green crops (potatoes, 
root crops, and rotation grasses) Of course there 
was a large increase of the land under corn ciops 
after the passing of the Corn Production Act, 1917. 
Climatic and soil conditions largely limit the 
agricultural tracts to the lowlands of the English 
Plain, and cereal growing to the eastern and 
south-eastern lowlands. Wheat, the most important 
bread product, requires for its best development 
a moist growing period and a waim, dry ripening 
period with much sunshine, and flourishes' best 
(except macaroni varieties) on clayey loams, con¬ 
ditions partly fulfilled in the Lower Thames Valley, 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Cambndgc, 
Yorkshire, and the Vale of Taunton. Only about 
one-quarter of the wheat consumed is home-grown, 
and winter varieties predominate. English wheats 
are usually soft grained, and it is only in exceptional 
breeds, such as the lately introduced Canadian 


Fife, that the grain is hard and of a high glutei 
content. Oats are grown to a greater extent and 
over a wider area than wheat, as the crop is less 
exacting as regards both soil and climate. Barley 
can endure a greater amount of moisture and 
lower temperatures than wheat, and is widely 
distributed ; but the mixed clay and chalk soils 
of the Midlands have the largest production. 
Rye is grown to a limited extent as a green food,, 
and maize, with its exacting climatic conditions, 
does not mature in South Britain. Root crops 
are important for winter feed for cattle and sheep, 
and the introduction of turnips and mangolds 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century caused a 
small revolution in the pastoral industry. Turnips 
are grown m large quantities in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Yorkshire; and beet-giowing is increasing in 
the Eastern Counties. Potatoes are widely grown, 
flourishing in the moister west, and reaching high 
perfection in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Fruit¬ 
growing on a commercial scalo (mainly apples, 
pears, strawberries, gooseberries, cherries, and 
plums) is practically confined to Hereford. Wor¬ 
cester, Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, Cambridge, 
Middlesex, and Kent. The production of hops in 
Kent, Surrey, Hereford, and Worcester, and of 
peas and beans in Suffolk and Lincolnshire are 
important. Market-gardening is largely pursued 
round all the large cities, and in the Channel and 
Scilly Islands. Some interesting modern develop¬ 
ments are the attempts made to determine the heat 
constants for the growth and ripening of cereals; 
the efforts to improve the quality of English wheats 
the endeavours to secure more co-operation in 
farming, and better transportation facilities for the 
marketing of farm produce ; tho growth of farm 
allotments; and the increase in mixed farming 
caused by pressure of population, favourable 
climatic and soil factors, and the small possibilities 
of division of labour. 

The Pastoral Industry. Pasture grass is the 
characteristic crop of all South Britain, but its 
greatest luxuriance is attained in the lowlands of 
tho west and north, where moisture conditions are 
most favourable. In England 48 per cent of the 
land area and in Wales 65 per cent, (including the 
mountain and heath areas) are devoted to grazing. 
Regions whose elevations aro 1,000 ft. and over, 
and those wheic the annual lainfall is 40 in. and 
over, aic, in the main, bevond the limit of successful 
agriculture in Britain, and aie chiefly devoted to 
the pastoral industry. Wales has not only the 
greater percentage of grazing land, but has also 
more sheep and cattle per 1,000 acres than England. 
(Wales : Cattle, 150, sheep, 696 ; England : Cattle, 
144, sheep, 490) Cattle are most numerous in 
the Midlands, Cheshire, Lancashire, Somerset, Heie- 
ford, Pembroke, Anglesey, and Carmarthen. On the 
sandstone soils of Cheshire and Devonshire, and in 
the mild climate of Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney 
cattle yield excellent cream and jmlk ; while on tho 
Lias day of Somerset, Gloucester, and Leicester, and 
on the rod Cheshire Plain, the finest cheese (Cheddar, 
Double Gloucester, Cheshire, and Stilton), is 
produced. The supplying of milk to the urban areas 
is of prime importance, and is carefully regulated. 
Among famous breeds of cattle are the Shorthorns, 
noted for their beef and milk ; the Longhorns of tho 
Midlands, tho East Anglian polled, the Devon, and 
the Jersey, for their milk ; and the long-horned 
Welsh and Hereford for their beef. Sheep, so 
important to England in mediaeval times, are still 
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found in large numbers on the uplands, and aro 
more common on the drier east than the wetter west. 
On the steep hillsides of the west they are reared 
for their mutton, whereas those on the eastern 
uplands are bred for both wool and flesh. Famous 
breeds of sheep are the long-woolled Romney Marsh, 
Lincoln, and Leicester ; the short-woolled South 
Down, Dorset, Wiltshire, Hereford, and Shrop¬ 
shire ; and the thick woolled Cheviot and black¬ 
faced Welsh. Welsh, Dartmoor, and Exmoor 
mutton is of excellent quality. Horses are reared 
mainly in the dner parts, notably on the caibom- 
ferous limestone of Yorkshire. The Fen distiut is 
noted for Shire horses; Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Yorkshire for hackneys ; 
Suffolk for its cart-horses; Yorkshire for its 
carriage horses ; and Wales, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
and the New Forest for hardy ponies Ihgs aro 
found on most farms, but most arc ieared in the 
eastern and northern counties The chief breeds 
are the Large, Middle, and Small White; the 
Small Black of Suffolk and Essex; the Bla< k 
Berkshire ; and the lied Tamworth. It should bo 
noted that England has 16,000,000 sheep and 
5,000,000 cattle (approximately), while Wales has 
3,600,000 sheep and 900,000 tattle (appioxi- 
rnately) ; that only a very small penontage of the 
land area is not of some economic utility (agu- 
cultural, pastoral, mining, or forest) ; that rotation 
grasses and root crops aie of great aid in the winter 
feeding of cattle; that breeding is on a scientific 
basis ; and that the dairying industry is becoming 
more organised. 

Forestry. It is difficult to imagine that in primitive 
times Britain was almost continuously clothed with 
forest. Only 5 per cent, of England and 4 per cent 
of Wales arc now forested. Clearings for agncullme 
and the pastoral industry, the use of timber for 
building purposes, and the smelting of iron with 
charcoal largely account foi the small wooded aiea. 
The largost existing forests aie the New Forest in 
Hampshire (400 square miles), Dean Forest in 
Gloucestershire (150 square miles), Windsor Forest 
in Berkshire, Epping Forest in Essex, Sherwood 
Forest in Nottingham, the Forest of Arden in 
Warwickshire, and the remnant of the Weald 
between the North and South Downs. Afforesta¬ 
tion is now receiving attention and several c om- 
paratively barren tracts have recently been planted 
with trees Deciduous trees—oak, beech, elm, alder, 
maple, poplar, and sycamore—are common on tho 
plains and fertile lands, wlulo the coniferous firs 
and pines and mixed types prevail on the hilly 
tracts and mountain valleys Little English tiMbet 
is utilised, careful conservation being practised, and 
reliance placed on foreign supplies. 

The Fishing Industry. The temperate shallow 
seas round Britain aro prolific in demersal fishes 
(sole, plaice, whiting, haddock, turbot, bull, and 
cod), and in pelagic species such as the hemng, 
mackerel, sprat, ai^d pilchard. Conditions of h-ld, 
temperatuie of the waters, and the pastures - i tl 
sea (planktonic animals and plants) are highly 
favourable to fish life. Life in the sea is now die 
subject of much earnest rescan h, and results will 
doubtless follow which will be highly valuable to the 
fishing industry, especially in connection with the 
migratory habits of certain fishes. Fisheries are 
pursued oft all the coasts, but the North Sea is tho 
most important area. From Hull, Whitby, Grimsby, 
Yarmouth, Harwich, Lowestoft and Ramsgate 
steam and sailing trawlers seek the North Sea 


banks (Dogger, Silver Pits, Long Forties, and Well 
Bank), and “ carriers " convey the hauls to 
the ports, whence fast tfams carry them to the 
industrial centres. Tho trawl brings up flat fish 
(flounders, soles, plaice, halibut, and tuibot) and 
cod, haddock, hake, and ling, which feed at tho 
bottom of the sea in shallow waters. Brixham, 
Penzance, Plymouth, and St. Ives aie trawling 
centres for the southern and south-western fisheries. 
The plankton feeders—hening, mackerel, and 
pilchard—arc caught in drift nets. An important 
hening fishing ground is that off the coasts of the 
Isle of Man, and fishing fleets from Douglas, Peel, 
Liverpool, Southport, Blackpool, Fleetwood, and 
Whitehaven resort thereto. Hen mgs are caught 
also off the coasts of Norfolk, off Hastings, and off 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; pilchards off 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; spiats at the 
mouth of the Thames and off tho Goodwin Sands ; 
lobsters on the reefs round Jersey, anc^ off the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall; prawns on tho 
coasts of Kent and Sussex ; mat korcl in the English 
Channel, shrimps in the Wash ; oystese from tho 
artificial beds at Burnham-on-Crouch, Colchester, 
Faversham, Milton, and Whitstable; and whelks 
at King’s Lynn and Great Gumsby. The salmon 
fisheries of the rivers Eden, Severn. Dee, Tees, 'FaIf, 
Towy, Usk, and Derwent are of minor importance 
Points of interest aie tfie migration of the coch.nto 
Butish watcis in winter, and the herring in summ/ir 
and autumn , the great number of fishermen 
employed (40,000) ; the excellent training ground 
for the Navy ; the ease of the East Coast in obtaining 
salt, bairels, and ice for tish-preseiving (haddock, 
London, and bloaters, Yarmouth and Lowestoft) ; 
and the fat t that Billingsgate is the largest 
fish-market in tho woi Id 

Hunting Grouse and partridge shooting, and fox¬ 
hunting, aie favourite pursuits of many English 
gentlemen; and Chillingham Paik still preserves a 
few wild animals 

7 he Mining Industry Minerals have been, in all 
ages, of ptime importance in determining tho drs- 
tubution of man and lus settlements ; their attrac¬ 
tion is strong even whcic climatic disadvantages are 
great or communications small. To her great 
mineral wealth, especially in coal and iron, England 
must largely atti ibute her present world position of 
power. The early utilisation of coal gave England 
a long lead over Continental nations, and lod to the 
localisation of ministries, better communications, 
expanding markets, andjthe acquiring of colonies. 
Against the advantages in mining comprised in the 
wealth of minerals, the skill and energy of the 
workers, the abundance of capital, the excellent 
communications, and the employment o4 the best 
machinery must be placed the disadvantages of 
the long period of working the mines [the action of 
the " Law of Diminishing Returns " {q-v.)] the com¬ 
paratively thm and sloping seams (coal), the depth 
of the mines, and the competition of newer 
countries. England, nevertheless, ranks among the 
foremost mining countries, and if steam power in 
the iuture bet omr^ largely displaced by oloctric 
power, the tides aim ihc numerous streams of the 
mountainous west will render great aid# Scientists 
seem agreed that the coal supply will not last for 
much more than a century and a half, unless some 
mechanical invention shall make it possible to obtain 
tho mineral from much greater depths, or the 
supply shall be, carefully conserved. I’ossibly before 
that time elapses, a revolution in industry will 
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have taken place, and electric energy, which is manure and building purposes in Kent, Surrey 
now making for itself a place, will be the great Essex, Hampshire, Sussex, Bedford, and Lincoln' 
motive power * shire; gypsum at Chillaston, near Derby; chert 

By far the greatest somce of non-metalhc wealth in Flint and the Peak District; flint in the Chalk 
is coal, B.-luie the war over260,000,000 tons were Uplands; sandstone for building and engineering 
raised annually on the coalfields of Noithurnberland works and paving in Yorkshire, Gloucester (Forest 
and Durham , Whitehaven ; Lancashire, and of Dean), Derbyslure (Darley Dale), and Notting- 

North-Ka-.t Cheshire , York, Derby, and Notting- ham (Mansfield) ; and zinc in North Wales, North- 
ham , Noith ami South Staffordshire ; Warwick- umberland, Cambridge, Derbyshire, the Isle of Man, 
shire , Woicestershire , Coalbrookdale ; Ashby-de- Cardigan, and Denbigh. 

la-Zouch , Noith Wales (Flint and Denbigh); The Manufacturing Industries, Industrial Eng- 
South Wales (Talf and Rhondda valleys) ; ami land lies mainly westwards and northwards of a 
the Forest of Dean , and Bristol and Somciset line drawn from the mouth of the Severn to the 
(outlieis of the South Wales coalfield). The steam Wash. Specialisation, especially in the textile and 
coal of South Wales is of gloat importance to iron industries, and great market development 
warships and steamers, and some authorities are shown by the grading of products are distinguishing 
of opinion that the output should be maternally features of British manufactures. Among the 
restricted Coal is known to exist in Kent at numerous advantages for industrialism are the 
great depths, and may be utilised in future. (Jhe wealth of minerals, the excellent communications, 
output of coal was much affected by the absence the inherited skill of the workers, the enlightened 
of large numbers of miners on active service, and Government, the old-established and abundant 
also by troubles which arose after the war) lion markets at home and abroad, the availability of 
is the chief source of metallic wealth, though capital, and the favourable climatic factois. Raw 
much is imported from Sweden (vciy pule magnetic materials for manufactuies aie, of necessity, largely 
or black ore) and Spam (Bilbao). The chief imported, but water carriage and the short dis- 
lron fields are the Cleveland Distnct of Yorkshire, tance of manufacturing districts from the sea are 
with Muldlesbiough as the centre (clay ironstone) ; compensating factors. 

the Furness District of Lancashne, with Bairow Of the textile industries, cotton is king, and is 
as the centre (red hematife) , the South Wales found localised in Lancashire and North-East 
(brown hematite of Ebbw Vale, Sirhowy, Rhymney, Cheshire The industry is old, but may be said to 
Tredegar, Dowlais, Meithyr, and Abeidare) , the have become of piime importance during the 
Sheffield, Rotherham, and Lowmoor districts of Industrial Revolution. Its advantages arc the 
Yorkshue ; the Staffordshire (Wolverhampton and moist climate, the coal and iron near at hand, the 
Wcdnesbuiy) , the Noith Wales (Ruabon) ; the excellent communications, tho possession of the 
Northampton (brown hematite) , the Lincolnshire port of Liverpool, the impetus given at the time of 
(siliceous ironstone) , and the Forest of Dean the Napoleonic wars and the retaining largely of 
(biown hematite) Cornwall and Devon (Camborne, the hold then gained, the skill of the opeiatives, 
illogan, and Penzance), renowned for then tin in the fine water supply, and the eaFC ol obtaining raw 
I’hoc ucian times, still yield fair returns, but mining material. Specialisation is great : Oldham (toirse 
is declining, and the ore is supplemented by counts), Bolton (finecounts), Rochdale, Ashton, and 
supplies from the Malay Peninsula and Islands,* Stockport are engaged in spinning; and Pieston 
Bolivia, and Tasmania Coppei, in decieasing (fine), Burnley (coaise), Bury, Blackburn, « nd 
quantities, is mined in Cornwall and Devon, Accrington in weaving. Manchester, owing to its 
and North Wales. Slate is obtained in Cornwall, position at the convergence of land and water 
North Wales (the Festmiog, Llanbeus, Bethesda, routes, is the marketing centre, and since the con- 

and Penrhyn purple slates), Cumberland (the struction of the Manchester Ship Canal it has 

Tilberthwaite green slates), Lancashire, and the become of more importance as a receiving and dis- 
Isle of Man , granite for engineciing and building tributing centre. Other cotton towns are Colne, 
purposes, and road metal in Leicester, Carnaivon, Chorley. Darwen, Leigh, Salford, Hcywood, Nelson 
Cornwall, Devon, Cumberland, Anglesey, and and Haslingden in Lancashire; Glossop in Derby- 
Shropslure , Fuller’s earth at J^eigate, and mar shire; and Stalybndge and Hyde in Cheshire. 
Redhiil; salt in Cheshire (Northwich, Nantwich, Cotton lace and hosiery, which demand a large 
Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbach), Stafford- amount of labour and only a moderately moist 
shire (Weston), the Cleveland Distiict, Worcester- climate, are manufactured at centres more inland 
shire (Droitwith and Bromsgrove), and Duiham ; (Nottingham) The woollen industry is found 
lead (as silver-lead ore) in Flint, Denbigh, the Isle chiefly in the West Riding of Yorkshire and in the 

of Man, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, West of England. Local supplies of wool have 

Derbyshire, South Wales, and Cornwall ; china clay largely to be supplemented by supplies from abroad, 

(kaolin) in Devon (the Tair,ar basin) ; fireclay at but the fine pastoral uplands, the pure water sup- 

Stourbt lvlge in Staffordshire ; marble in Derbyshii e plies, and the coal near at hand still foster the 

(fossil marble), Devon (Plymouth), and Anglesey ; industry The chief centres in Yorkshire are Leeds 
pipeclay in Devonshire; mi'lstonc giit in the (the chief market, noted for its clot liing), Bradford 
Pennines ; gold in minute quantities in Wales; (worsteds), Dewsbury and Batley \shoddy)* Hud- 
coarsc clay in the Potteries; brick clay ir the dersfield (broadcloths), Saltaire (alpaca), Morley, 

Thames basin (London stock bricks), Staffordshire Halifax, Wakefield, and Heckmondwike. In the 

(blue briclhs), Hampshire (Farcham red bricks), West of England, Trowbridge, Bradford-on-A von, 

Kent, and Hertford (Gault bricks) ; building stone Frome, Stroud, and Wostbury are noted for their 
(dohtic) at Portland and Bath, and in Rutland and broadcloths. Carpets are made at Kidderminster 
Lincolnshire ; limestone for iron-smelting and (Brussels), Rochdale, Halifax, Walton, as>d Witney ; 
building purposes in Carnarvon, Cumberland, woollen hosiery at Leicester; blankets at Dews- 
Derbvshire, Durham, Dorset, Lancashire, Somerset, bury, Wakefield, and Witney ; and flannels at Roch- 
Wdtshirc, Gloucester, and Yorksliire; chalk for dale, Halifax, Welshpool, Newton, Montgomery, 
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anjl Dolgeily (Welsh mountain sheep). The in Bedford, Buckingham, and Devon (Honiton). 

iron industry originally had its centres in the Linen goods are made at Leeds, Barnsley, and 

Weald and the Forest of Arden, where charcoal Barnard Castle; ^ and s£U-cloth at Sunderland, 

was easily obtainable; now the chief localities are Hartlepool, and Stockton lhe brewing industry 
on or near the coalfields, and limestone for a flux is centred at Burton (alos and stout tho barley 

and gannister for the converter lining are usually region round and tho gypsum of tho wateis are 

found in the iron districts. Iron smelting is aids) and London (porter, stout, and gin). Minor 
carried on in the Cleveland District (Middles- industries are matches at London and Liverpool ; 
brough), the Furness Distnct (Barrow-in-Furness paper in Kent (Maidstone), Derbyshire, Hertford- 
and I)alton-in-Furness), Yorkslure (Leeds, Roth- shire, and Lancashire (Darwcn and Bacup) ; glass 
erham, Lowmoor, and Sheffield), South Wales, at Newcastle, Stourbridge, Bristol St. Helens, 
and the Black Country. Tin and zinc plate manu- Birmingham, Dudley, South Shields, Castleloril. 
factures, and copper smelting are characteristic of Doncaster, and Rotherham; furniture at Shore- 
South Wales. Cardiff, Swansea. Llanelly. Newport, ditch and Hoxton (London), and High Wycombe 
Neath, Merthyr Tydvil, and Aberdare aie among (chairs) ; and straw phut making-up (surviving by 
the chief centres The towns of the Black Countiy industiial inertia) at Luton. Boots and shoes are 
specialise in iron articles demanding a largo amount made at Northampton, Wellingborough, Stafford, 
of labour m proportion to the cost of the matcnal; Norwich, Leicester, Nottingham, and Higham her- 
freight rates are the consideration Wolverhampton rers in the cattle regions ; and tanning is can ied on 
(locks) Cradley Heath (nails and chains), Redclitch in London and Bristol (impoited hides). Gloves 
(needles), Coventry (cycles), Walsall (saddlery), are made at Worcester, Woodstock, Yeovil, licre- 
Bilston (enamelled ware), West Bromwich (gun- ford, Taunton, and Leominster J he earthenware 
barrels, locks, and safes), Wedncsbury (keys and trade is mainly in Staffordshire Stoke-on- 
edge tools), Bronisgtove (nails and buttons), Sineth- Trent (Stoke, Burslom, Hanley, Longton, iunstall, 
wick and Dudley are noted centres. Birmingham, and Fenton) and Etruria utilise the coarse clays 
lying outside the Black Country, is the great centre of the neighbourhood and kaolin lrom Cornwall 
of the Midlands' iron industry, and is noted for all and Devon Derby and Woicestei aie noted for 
kinds of iron goods from a needle to a steam-engine. porcelain, Stoui budge for stoneware, and Lambeth 
Command of trafiic has led to the manufacturing for Boulton ware Chemicals* are manufarh.ted 
of engines and railway carriages (coal and iron are in South Lancashire and Notth ( hesluro (Kiimorn, 
often near at hand) at Darlington (N E H ), Crewe St Helen's and Wnlncs), Mint, the lyne towns, 
(L and N. W. R), Eastleigh (S W R), Stratford and the Cleveland Distmt. where salt, sand, 
(G E. R ), Dom as*er (G N. R ). Derby (M. R ), quartz, Hint, tallow, and vegetable oils aie near 

Swindon (G. W R ), Oswestry (Cambrian R.), Ash- at hand or easily ptocurable Of minoi im- 

forrl (S E and C R ), Newcastle, Mamhester, and poitantc are the making of docks and watches 
Birmingham. Newt astle is noted for heavy oid- at London (Clerkenwell), Birmingham, Coventry, 
nance , Woolwich foi guns, Enfield lor rifles, Brest ot, and Liverpool, soap and candle manu- 
Rotherham and Birmingham for electro-plate ; fattuies at London and Port Sunlight, sugar- 

Sheffield for cutlei y and armour plate , Warrington refining at London and Liverpool; cocoa and 

for iron who . Middlesbrough and Bariow for chocolate manufactures at Bristol and Yoik ; and 
steel lads; ami Btistol for ga.vamsed iron Man- tobacco manufactures at Bristol and Liverpool. 

< hosier, Salford, Oldham, Bolton, Accrington, Communications. Means of communication, 
Bury, and Rochdale make cotton machinery, external and internal, aie excellent. Roads are 
Leeds and Keighley make woollen machinery ; well made and kept, even if some have got into a 
■ nd Leu c-stei makes machinery for elastic web- more <>i less state of disrepair through lack of 
Ding Agricultural mathineiy and implements labour since 1914, rivei navigation has been 
are manufactured at Ipswich, Peterborough, improved by canalisation , a network of canals 
Huntingdon, Norwich, Newark, Gainsborough, exists, especially in the Midlands , railways branch 
Lincoln, and Grantham in the farming regions in all directions connecting evety district, and 
Shipbuilding is carried on at ports with easy access showing a great density when compared with the 

fo coal and iron It should be noted that vessels networks of other commercial countries; and 

are now largely built of steel, and good harbour postal, telegraphic,*and ydephonic communication 

facilities are of prime nnpoilance in shipbuilding. are veiy complete under normal conditions. The 

The Tyne ports (Newcastle, bouth Shield-*, Nmlh giowth in the tonnage ol modem ships, the large 

Shields, Gateshead, and J arrow), Sunderland on the contioUmg powers of the railways, and the slow 

Wear, West Hartlepool, Bartow (protected by conveyance of goods have led to Hie decline in 

Walney Island), London, Birkenhead, and Hull, are canal Gallic; but the tendency to deepen the 

the chief centres. London sutlers from high le ds canals and the consl met ion of ship canals, may 

and distance from coal and non fields, so that its lead to a bughter future Motor traffic on the 

shipbuilding tends to decline, lhe Government roads ha-c d- vdoped to an extraordinary extent, 

dockyards arc at Chatham, Portsmouth, Shce i ss, and it has been suggested that special roads should 

Devonpoit, and Pembroke. Other iron cenlr. • ar be constructed for this kind of locomotion lhe 
Workington, Wigan, Consett and Frodingmm. aeroplane was in its infancy in 1914, but this 

The silk manufacture is not of great importance, again*has made *t"h headway during the period 

it labours under the disadvantage of competition of the wat that it ma> b. coijic a (post important 

fiom France and Italy, but the pure waters aie an hu tor m commercial carriage at no distant date, 

aid, and tho industry still survives at Spitalfields lhe ports of London, Li vet pool, Bnstol, Hull, and 

(London), Congleton and Macclesfield (Cheshire). Southampton are termini of the great ocean routes, 

Coventry ^silk ribbons), Lock (silk dyeing), and have excellent facilities for shipping. 

Bradford (velvets and plushes), Derby, Chesterfield, London is the natural route centre of the most 
Ilkeston, and Braintree (Essex). Lace-making by important railways, all of which are the growth of 

hand, a surviving domestic industry, is carried on less than a hundred years. Among the ear lest. 
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railways may bo mentioned the Stockton and Dar¬ 
lington Railway (1825), and the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway (1829). The London and North- 
Western Railway's main line runs from Huston 
Station (London) thiought Northampton, Rugby 
(branch to Stafford), Lichfield, Stafford, Crewe 
[blanches to (1) Holyhead—North Wales and Irish 
tiaffic ; (2) Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds , and 
(3) Cardiff], Warrington, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, 
and Penrith to Carlisle. From St. Pancras Station 
(London) the Midland main line proceeds through 
St Albans, Luton, Bedford, Kettering, Leicester, 
Trent [branches to (1) Nottingham and Lincoln ; 
and (2) Derby, Ambergate, Manchester, and Liver¬ 
pool], Chesterfield, Sheffield, Normanton, Leeds, 
Settle, and Appleby to Carlisle. The Great Western 
main line runs from Paddington Station (London) 
through Reading, Didcot (branch to Birkenhead), 
Swindon (branch to Milford and Fishguard), Chip¬ 
penham, (branch to Weymouth—Channel Islands’ 
^eivice), Bath, Bristol (branch to Cardiff via the 
Severn Tunnel, 41 miles), Exeter, Plymouth, and 
Truro to Penzance King's Cross Station is the 
London terminus of the Great Northern Railway, 
whose main line serves Barnet, Hal field, Hitohin, 
St, Neots, Huntingdon, Peterbotough (branch to 
Grimsby), Giantham (branch to Stafford), Newaik, 
Retford (branch to Liverpool), Doncaster (branch 
to Bradford), Selby, and York The Great Eastern 
main line from Liverpool Street Station (London) 
proceeds through Chelmsford, Colchester, Manning- 
tree Junction (branch to Harwich—Continental 
traffic), and Ipswich to Norwich (branches to 
Yarmouth and Cambridge). Another important 
line of this railway runs from London through 
Cambridge, Ely. March, and Lincoln to Doncaster 
The North-Eastern line runs from Normanton 
(branch to Middlesbrough and Rcdcar, and fiom 
Leeds to Scat borough), through Yoik, 'J hir.sk, 
Northallerton, Darlington, Durham, Chester-le- 
Strcet, Gateshead. Newcastle, Morpeth, and Aln- 
mouth to Berwick-on-Tweed From London 
(Marylebone) one of the main lines of the Great 
Central serves Aylesbury, Rugby, Leicester, Lough¬ 
borough, Nottingham, Sheffield, and Manchester ; 
while the second main line runs from Manchester 
[(London Road)—branches to Wigan and Leeds], 
through Retford, and Gainsborough to Grimsby 
(branch to Lincoln) The London and South- 
Western has two main lines from Waterloo (London) 
—(1) through Woking (branch to Portsmouth), 
Basingstoke, Winchester, Southampton, Wimborne, 
and Dorchester to Weymouth , and (2) through 
Salisbury (branch to Weymouth), and Temple- 
combe to Exeter (branches to Devonport, Bideford, 
and Ilfracombe). Fiom London Bridge and Victoria 
Stations (London) the London, Bughton and South 
Coast mam lines connect the metropolis with Ncw- 
haven, Portsmouth, and Hastings The South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway (amalgamated 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover 
lines) runs from (1) Chaiing Cross and London 
Bridge Stations through Tonbridge, Ashford, and 
1 Folkestone to Dover; and from (2) Victoria, 
Ilolborn Viaduct, and St Paul’s Stations through 
Chatham, 6>ittingboui , ne (branch to Sheerness and 
Quecnborough), Faversham, and Canterbury to 
Dover. Victoria Station, Manchester, is the Lanca¬ 
shire terminus of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway which runs through Rochdale, Mirfield, 
and Wakefield to-Normanton, and has branch lines 
(1) from Manchester to Liverpool, and (2) from 


Manchester to Leeds via Rochdale, Halifax, and 
Bradford. Wales is served by branch lines of the 
London and North-Western Railway, the Midland 
Railway, and the Great Western Railway, and by 
the Cambrian Railway, which runs from Whit¬ 
church through Oswestry, Welshpool, Montgomery, 
Newton, Machynlleth, Barmouth, and Harlech to 
Pwllheli. Some local railways of impoitancc are- 
the Furness Railway, the Cheshire Lines, and the 
North Staffordshire. It is interesting to note how 
the railway loutes utilise the plains and river 
valleys, and the breaks in the Pennine's, and what 
are the chief products carried on the various lines. 

The oldost canal in England is the Foss Dyke,, 
from the Trent to the Witham at Lincoln, con- 
sti ucted by the Romans. Modern canals date from 
the opening of the Bridgewater Canal in 1761, and 
their network is densest in the flat Midlands and 
industrial Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is possible- 
for barges to cross England from east to west and 
from north-west to south-east by means of the 
canalised rivers and canals. The Manchester Ship 
Canal (opened in 1894) enables large vessels to 
reach Manchester, thus avoiding “ break of bulk."' 
It extends from Eastham on the Mersey to Man¬ 
chester, a distance of 35} miles, and has a least 
water depth of 28 ft. Gloucester is joined to the- 
navigable part of the Severn by the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Ship Canal. Other important canals are- 
the Lancaster, connecting Preston with Lancaster 
and Kendal; the Leeds and Liverpool , the Aire 
and Calcler, connecting Goole with Leeds; the 
Grand Junction stretching from the Trent to the 
Thames. the Trent and Mersey; the Shrop¬ 
shire Union connecting the Severn and the Dee 
with Bnmingham, the Thames and Severn, the 
Kennet-Avon , the Oxford Canal; the Great Western 
connecting Bridgwater with Tiverton, the Bude 
and Launceston ; the Wey and Arun ; the Bed¬ 
ford River, the Royal Military (Rye to Hythe); 
and the Bridgewater Barges are the cheapest 
and most commodious means of transport (inland) 
for heavy and bulky goods not needing quu k tran¬ 
sit ; and there is certainly urgent need of deeper 
and wider canals 

Important cross-channel routes are Dover to 
Calais (22 miles) ; Folkestone to Boulogne (2ft 
miles) ; Ncwhaven to Dieppe (67 miles) and 
Honfleur (86 miles) ; Southampton to Havre 
(112 miles), Cherbourg, and the Channel Islands; 
and Weymouth to the Channel Islands. Tho chief 
North Sea routes in noimal times arc Hull to 
Stavanger, Bergen, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Rotter¬ 
dam, Antwerp, and Zeebrtigge; Newcastle to 
Bergen, Copenhagen, and Hamburg ; Harwich to 
the Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; 
Queenboiough and Folkestone to Flushing , and 
Dover to Ostcnd To Ireland the chief routes 
are Bristol to Cork (228 miles) and Waterford; 
Fishguard to Rossclare ; Holyhead to Dublin (61 
miles) and Grcenore (70 miles)/ and Liverpool to 
Dublin (121 miles) and Belfast ; while Liverpool, 
Barrow, Fleetwood, and Heysham maintain commu¬ 
nication with Douglas (Isle of Man). Liverpool, 
facing America, has great American and Irish 
trade ; Bristol’s trade is Irish and West Indian ; 
Southampton trades with the Mediterranean and 
the Far East ; London has a large entrepot trade; 
Hull has important North Sea and Baltic trade ; 
and Cardiff, Newcastle, and Blyth are the great 
coal ports. 

Points needing consideration are the growth in 
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the speed, size, ami tonnage of ocean steamships, the 
possibilities of State railways ; the tendency to make 
inland towns into ports, and for certain industries 
to move to the sea : the probable growth of light 
railways in the agricultural regions; and the 
importance of the Navy to shipping interests. 

Commerce. The trade of England and Wales 
{internal and external) was of veiy great magnitude 
before the war, and is gradually approaching 
the conditions attained m normal turns, but 
though the foreign and Colonial tiade lS of much * 
impoitance, it is much exceeded by the domestic 
trade, which accounts for practically the whole 
of the home-grown food products, a large percentage 
of the manufactured goods, and the greater part 
of the coal raised Among the advantages for 
commence ate the lavourable climate ; the central 
position among trailing nations , the long estab¬ 
lished trading iclations , the oceanic empire , tlie 
great shipping (about one-half of the woild’s 
tonnage prior to 1914) , the native love of the sea 
(island countries) , the extended coast line and 
penetrating arms of the sea, the mineral wealth 
and numerous manufactures , the abundance of 
labour and capital ; the gicat scapoits , the excel¬ 
lent communications ; the ethciency of labour ; the 
freedom from military service, and the many 
inventions originated in the country. The com¬ 
mercial disadvantages, which are far outweighed by 
the advantages, are the high rents, wages, and 
freight rates (1 ail) ; royalties, the restrictions on 
labour (factory Acts and trades unions) ; the 
mational spelling; the need of better common lal 
education (seriously engaging attention now) , the 
want of a decimal system ; and the high tariffs of 
othei nations Of the total external trade (foreign 
and Colonial, imports and exports), about one- 
quarter is with the Colonies and the remainder with 
foicign countries Points to note are. Unit in 
statistical tables the imports' value much exceeds 
the cxpoits' value, a fact accounted for by the large 
amounts (“ invisible expoits ") earned in the carry¬ 
ing trade (Butain is the woild's c hiet earner), the 
twtrepdt tiade (London), and the capital expended 
abroad , the increase in bade in recent ycais ; the 
competition of the United States and Germany , and 
the endeavours to obtain < loser commercial relations 
with the Colonies The c lnef possessions traded with 
are India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
Union of South Atrica, British West and East 
Africa, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and Butish 
Guiana ; while the chief foreign countries are the 
United States, France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Russia, Spain, Egvpt, China, Bra/d, 
Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Argentina, Chile, 
Japan, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Rumania, and 
Greece. Food products afld raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes form the bulk of the 
impoits, and the prime impoitance of the Navy' 
is thus clearly seen, and the reason for the con¬ 
centration of the defence (military and n;i I) 
in metropolitan England The chief food-inq ts 
and the countries of origin are; Wheat and floui 
(U.S.A., Canada, Argentina Hungary, India, Eg, pt, 
Russia, and Australia) ; barley (Russia, Rumania, 
and Turkey) ; oats (Canada, Russia, Rumania, 
Germany, and USA); maize (Rumania, Argen¬ 
tina, Russia, Turkey, Italy- U.S A , Hungary, and 
Egypt) ; ric*> (Burma and Bengal) ; dairy produce 
and eggs (Denmark, France, Russia, Ireland, 
Holland, Sweden, Canada, New Zealand, 

U.S.A., Belgium, and Argentina) ; fish (Canada, 


Newfoundland, U.S.A., Norway, France, Portugal, 
Holland) ; mutton (Argentina, Holland, Hew Zea¬ 
land, and Australia) ; beef (New Zealand, Australia, 
Denmark, U.S A , Argentina, and Uruguay) ; pork 
(Holland and U.S A ) , living animals (Canada, 
USA, and Argentina) ; rabbits (Australia and 
Now Zealand) , poultry and game (Russia, Canada, 
U S A., France, and Belgium) , bacon and hams 
(Canada, U.S.Ireland, and Denmark); fruits 
(U S A , Canada,Tasmania, Meditoiraneancountiies, 
Canaries, East and West Indies, and Central 
America) ; sugar (Germany, Fiance, and Belgium 
(beet), and West and East Indies, British Guiana, 
and Queensland (cane) ) , tea (Assam, Ceylon, China 
and Holland) ; coffee (Brazil, British East Indies, 
Arabia, India, and Central America) ; cocoa 
(Mexico, East and West Indies, Central Amciica, 
Ecuador, and Brazil) ; ice (Scandinavia) , spices 
(East ancl West Indies, Asia Minor, Zanzibar, India, 
and Central America) , wine and spirits (France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Get many, Australia, Cali¬ 
fornia, Cape Colony, West Indies, and Butish 
Guiana) , tobacco ancl snufl (USA, West and 
East Indies, Turkey, India, and Egypt) ; lard 
(Canada and USA), and vegetables (North Sea 
countries and Fiance). Raw matouals foi manu¬ 
factures are : Cotton (l.J S.A , Egypt, Brazil, India, 
and British possessions) ; wool (Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentina, South Africa, Turkey, and 
Persia) , llax (Russia, Belgium, and Holland) ; 
hemp (New Zealand the Philippines, Italy, Russia, 
and Central Amenta) ; jute (India) , silk (France, 
China, Japan, Italy, anti India) ; fuis (Canada, 
Siberia, and the Noith Pacific Islands) , timber 
(Canada, Russia, Sweden, Not way* U.S A , Central 
Amciica, West Indies, and Brazil) , oils, oil-soeds, 
and oil-nuts (Butish West Afina, West and East 
Indies, Eg>pt, Argentina, USA, and Brazil), 
rubber (Brazil, Ceylon, anti B *Jgian Congo) , gums 
(India and New Zealand) , petroleum and paraffin 
(USA and Russia) , skins and hides (Australia, 
New Zealand, U.S A , Canada, Argentina, Bengal, 
South Africa, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France) ; ivory (Afin a) ; sponges (the Levant) ; 
featheis (South Africa (ostnch), Norway and Den¬ 
mark (clown) ) , paper-making materials (Norway, 
Sweden, Canada, and North Africa) , dyeing and 
tanning studs (British East Indies, Geimany, Hol¬ 
land, and Belgium) , gold (South Afuca, Ausfialia, 
California, an<l Canada) ; silver (U S A., Tasmania, 
Australia, and Geimany), platinum (Russia); 
topper (Spain, Capo Colony, USA, Australia, 
Chile, and Peru) , lion (Spam and Sweden) , lead 
(Spain, USA, and Australia) , manganese (Russia, 
India, Chile, Brazil, anti Tuikey), zinc (Belgium, 
Germany, USA, Italy, anti Gtcccc) , nickel (New 
Caledonia, U S A , ancl Canada) ; tin (Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Chile, Bolivia # and Tasmania) , mercury 
(Spam and Austria) , asbestos (Canada) ; asphalt 
(liinicldd) , precious stones (South Afuca, Biazil, 
Burma, Ceylon, Persian Gulf, ancl Australia) ; plum¬ 
bago (Ceylon, Germany, USA., and Spain) . sul¬ 
phur (Italy) , nitre (Chile) , and guano (Peru). 
Articled, manufat tun ' <nd p«ti lly manufactured, in¬ 
clude ; Manufactured iron (U fc A , 61crir\any, and 
Belgium) , cotton and woollen goods, France and 
Germany, silk goods (France, Germany, and 
Italy) ; leather and gloves (France, Belgium, and 
Denmark) clothing (France and Germany); por¬ 
celain (France) ; tin-plate ware (U.S.A ) , chemicals 
(Germany) ; glass (Germany, Belgium, and Bohe¬ 
mia) ; scientific and musical instruments (France 
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and Germany) ; matches (Sweden and Belgium) ; 
and watches and docks (U.S A. and Switzerland) 
Manufacture* 1 goods, especially cotton and iron 
goods, and coal are the chief exports. Coal is 
exported to most of the European countries, Egypt, 
and British and other coaling stations ; and Welsh 
coal has a world-wide market. Iron in various 
forms has its markets in the Colonies, the new 
countries of the world, most of the European 
countries, and even in the United States. Cotton 
piece goods find ready markets in India, China, 
South America, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, Australia, 
the East and West Indies, West and Central Africa, 
and the Mediterranean lands ; while cotton yarn is 
bought chiefly by Germany, Holland, Turkey, 
British India, and Japan. Woollen and worsted 
goods are exported to Central and Northern Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina, and Japan ; silk goods to 
Franco,' Germany, the United States, and India ; 
Sute and hemp goods to the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, and Brazil; and linen goods to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Germany, and France. 
Other exports include raw materials [there is a large 
entrepdt (middleman) trade in hides, wool, cotton, 
flax, jute, hemp, tin, rubber, and food products], 
food stuffs and living animals (fish, horses, sheep, 
cattle, potatoes, biscuits, confectionery, and jams), 
chemicals, caithenware, glass, paper, furniture, 
haberdashery, leather, millinery, and books 

Trade Centres. lingland is largely a land of 
towns, while Wales (excepting the south) has few 
important trade centres. lh-re are over forty 
towns with populations exceeding 100,000 , and of 
these centres, seven have populations greater than 
300,000, and nine others have more than 200,000. 
Industrial England claims by fat the greater number 
of important trade centres (approximately two-thirds 
of the towns containing populations of over 50,000). 

Ports. London (administrative county — 
4,522,961; Greater London — 7,252,963), the 
largest, wealthiest, most important, and busiest 
city in the world, the capital of the British Isles 
and Empire, and the world's greatest financial 
centre, embraces the cities of London and West¬ 
minster and twenty-seven metropolitan boroughs 
Its importance is due to its position commanding 
land and sea routes, the fine estuary of the Thames, 
and its outlook to the Continent. Its numerous 
industries, necessitated by its vast population, are 
represented by pottery works at Southwark and 
Lambeth ; breweries at Southwark and Wands¬ 
worth ; tanneries at Bermondsey ; silk at Spital- 
fields ; furniture-making at Finsbury and Shore¬ 
ditch ; candles at Battersea ; boots and shoes at 
Hackney ; watches at Clerkenwell ; ironworks at 
Deptford ; naval ordnanco and torpedoes at Wool¬ 
wich ; printing and publishing between the City 
and Westminster ; and optical instruments at 
Holborn. London's miles of docks import immense 
quantities of tea, wine, wool, cattle, meat, timber, 
leather, woollen and cotton goods, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, paper materials, skins and furs, dairy pro¬ 
duce, and silk. The exports of the metropolis are 
of less importance <Tian the imports, for London 
is far from the great manufac turing centres. Almost 
half of its exports are re-exports of goods already 
imported The factories he chiefly to the east of 
the City, near the docks and wharves ; while the 
West End is the resort of the wealthy and of the 
professions, who* naturally gather round the centre 
of government. London’s magnificent buildings 


include St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbfcy, 
the Tower, the Houses of Parliament, the Mansion 
House, the Bank of England, the Royal Exchange, 
the National Gallery, the British Museum, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, the Imperial Institute, the Guildhall, 
and Marlborough House. Distance from coal and 
iron, and high rents, tend to make London a fitting 
and repairing contre, warehouse, and showroom 
rather than a specialised industrial centre. 

Liverpool (746^66), on the Mersey, the second 
largest toWn in England, and the greatest exporting 
centre, owes its importance to its excellent position 
for land and sea traffic, and the fine hinterland of 
industrial Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands. 
Its chief imports are raw cotton, grain, meat, 
rubber, metallic ores (mainly copper), living animals, 
wool, timber, tobacco, sugar, oils, fruit, and leather ; 
and its exports are mainly cotton goods, machinery 
and metal manufactures, woollen goods, chemicals, 
and linen manufactures. Liverpool, unlike London, 
is a port of modern growth ; slaves from Africa and 
tobacco and sugai from the West Indies once formed 
a great part of its trade. Its prime importance came 
with the importation of cotton from the Southern 
States, and to-day its trade is largely American. 
Among the industries of the city are tobacco manu¬ 
factures, flour-milling, sugar-refining, shipbuilding, 
iron and brass foundncs, engine works, and manu¬ 
factures of glass, chronometers, and wat* hes. 
Birkenhead and Wallasey are, in reality, parts ol 
Liverpool, the former from an industrial point of 
view, and the latter as a residential suburb 

Manchester (714,427), on the Irwell, the great 
marketing centre of the cotton trade, has, since 
1894, been a canal-port, and is more a city of ware¬ 
houses than nulls It lies on a plain, on the borders 
of a bill country, where routes by land, river, and 
sea (now) c.onveigc Its impoits are raw cotton, 
grain, metals, timber, and fruits ; and its mam 
exports are cotton manufactures, cotton yarn, and 
machinery. Like Southampton, it is a rival of 
Liverpool, and its shipping is increasing As 
an engineering centre, Manchester is of great 
lmjiortance 

Bristol (357,059), on the Avon, the chief port of 
the south-west of England, is engaged in lush. 
South American, and West Indian trade Docks at 
Avonmouth and Porlishcad help to overcome the 
disadvantages from which the port suffers Its clnet 
imports are cocoa, tobacco, butter, cheese, fruit, 
and grain, ; and its expoits, small in value, inc lude 
coal, glass, chemicals, iron, and textiles Leather, 
tobacco, cocoa, and iron manufactures represent 
the industries of Bristol. 

Hull (278,024), on the Humber, trades chiefly 
with the Baltic and North Sea countries, but has an 
extensive Mediterranean trade. It imports gram, 
timber, dairy produce, and wool ; and exports 
cotton and woollen goods, railway plant and 
machinery. As a natural port for the Dogger Bank 
fisheries, it ranks second to Gnrrsby, which possesses 
a more advantageous position. 

Newcastle (266,671), on the Tyne, like'London 
and Bristol, is an old bridge-town. Its industries 
include shipbuilding, glass and chemical works, and 
manufactures of machinery, heavy guns,locomotives 
marine engines, and ship fittings. At Elswick great 
ironclads for the Navy are built. The chief exports 
are coal, metal manufactures, ships' 1 and boats ; 
while the imports are grain, metals, ores, and dairy 
produce. 

Portsmouth (231,165), the first naval station in 
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England, and the only really first-class fortress 
in Britain, is sheltered by the Isle of Wight, 
and has the chalk ridge of Portsdown to the 
north of it. 

Cardiff (182,280), on the Taff, the commercial 
capital of Wales', is the outlet of the South Wales 
coal and iron region. It imports grain, timber, and 
01 es ; and exports much coal Much of its prospei ity 
is due to the enterprise of the late Marquis of Bute, 
who spent vast sums m the establishing of new 
docks. Blast furnaces have been erected in recent 
years for the smelting of iron ore. 

Sunderland (151,162), on the Wear, is an important 
shipbuilding centie, and the outlet for the coal 
and iron of the Dor ham coalfield. It has iron¬ 
works, forges for anchors and chains, glass woi ks, 
chemical factories, paper mills, andropeand cordage 
works 

lhrkenhead (130,832), on the Mersey, possesses 
a large natural dock, the Great Float, around 
which stand large shipbuilding and engineering 
works 

Southampton (119,039) occupies a peninsula at 
the head of Southampton Water It is a most 
important packet station and port of call , and its 
tules, its position as the centre of the south coast, 
and the natural breakwater of the Isle of Wight 
enhance its importance Its trade is print ipally 
with France, Spain, Africa, North and South 
Ainorica, South Afrit, a, and Australia. 

Gateshead (116,928), on the Tyne, is connected 
with Newcastle by three noted bridges, and its 
trade resembles that of Newcastle It has ship¬ 
yards, and chemical, glass, and engine works ; and 
makes electric cables, wire, ropes, and cement. 

Stvansea (114,673), on the Tawe, is a metallurgical 
centre, and the centre of the tin-plate industry. 
Vast quantities of iron, tin, lead, and copper ores 
aie smelted. 

Plymouth (112,042), on Plymouth Sound, carries 
on an increasing trade with America, and competes 
with Southampton With Devonport (81,694) and 
Stonehouse it constitutes " the Three Towns." 

South Shields (108,649), on the Tyne, has a 
Made similar to that of Newcastle, and is a growing 
port 

Newport (83,700), on the IJsk, is an important 
coal poit, and the outlet of the colliery and lion 
district behind it 

Other seaports are Grimsby (74,663), a fishing 
port; Bootle (69,881), an extension of Liverpool , 
West Hartlepool (63,932), a shipbuilding centre , 
Barrow (63,775), a shipbuilding centre; Tyne¬ 
mouth (58,822) , Great Yarmouth (55,808), a 
fishing centre, Stockton-on-Tees (52,158), a ship¬ 
building centre, Gloucester (50,029) ; Goole, a 
river port ; Harwich, Dover,Newhaven, Folkestone, 
Weymouth, and Fishguard, packet station a , and 
Maryport, Workington, and Whitehaven, coal 
ports 

Industrial Centres Birmingham (525,960), ‘ he 
Capital of the Midlands," 4$s in the middle o. ihe 
plain between the River Trent and River Sec ei n 
It is a very remarkable manufacturing centi *, a 
town of ldoas, and a most progressive ciT- Its 
industries include the manufacturing of metal 
goods of nearly all descriptions. Gold, silver, steel, 
and bronze articles; plated ware, ornaments, 
coins, and %nedals ; locomotives and rifles ; and 
steel pens and brass pins aro among the numerous 
manufactured goods. Its position has helped it to 
become a great railway and canal centre. 


Sheffield (454,653), at the head of tho navigation 
of the Don, includes in its manufactures cutlery, 
silvei -plate, electro-platc, textilo machinery, armour- 
plate, railway carriage springs, rails, and brass 
goods. It is tho fifth town (as regards population) 
in England, and tho first in Yorkshire 

Leeds (445,568), on tho Aire, is the centre of the 
Yorkshue woollen industry, a railway and canal 
centre, and the second town in Yorkshue. It 
manufactures ready-made clothing, cloth, boots 
and shoes, textile machinery, linen, tobacco, glass, 
chemicals, railway and road engines, and steam 
ploughs 

West Ham (289,102), to the east of London, is a 
town of recent rapid growth. Shipbuilding, brewing, 
and the manufactures of matches, soap, chemicals, 
and artificial manures represent its activities. 

Biadford (288,505), in the West Riding of Yoik- 
shire, weaves more mohair than any othoi centie 
in the world Worsteds, velvets, and plushes are 
its specialities. » 

Nottingham (259,942), on tho'Irent, manufactuios 
cycles and motor cars, hosiery and lace, and lace- 
makmg machinery. 

Stoke-on-Trent (tho countv boiough includes 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Buislem, Longton, Tun- 
stall, and Fenton) (234,553), is tho centre of the 
potteiy industry, and utilises local clays for the 
coarser kinds of earthenware, and kaolin for the 
finer porcelain and china wares. 

Salford (231,380), tho inseparable companion of 
Manchestei, has similar industries to its greater 
sistei 

Leicester (227,242), on the Soar, is an old Roman 
town, and manufactures woollen hosieiy, boots anil 
shoes, elastic-web, and lace 

Bolton (180,885), once famous for its woollen 
industry, is now a great cotton-spinning centie It 
is also engaged in tho coal and iron trade 

Croydon (169,559), a suburb of London, manu¬ 
factures church clocks and carillons 

Wxllesden (154,267), a suburb ol London, is a 
great railway junction. 

Rhondda (152,798), in Glamorganshire, is a groat 
coal-mining centro. 

Oldham (147,495) in South Lancashire, is a great 
cotton-spinning centre, and manufactures textile 
mac Inner y 

1 ottenham (137,457), East Ham (133,504), Leyton 
(124,736), Wimbledon (54,876), Walthamstow 
(124,597). Ealing (61,235), Hornsey (84,602), Ilford 
(78,205), Edmonton (64,8140), and Acton (57,523) are 
subuibs of London 

Blackburn (133,064) is an important Lancashire 
cotton-weaving centre 

Derby (123,433) is situated where the Derwent 
emerges on the plain. Like many other towns once 
strategically important, it has become a great rail¬ 
way junction, and is* the headquartois of tho 
Midland system It has important railway works, 
and manufactures silk and porcelain 

Norwich (121,493), on the Wcnsum, manufactures 
all kinds of agticultural machinery and appliances, 
mustifid, starch, and Moots and shoes 

Preston (117,113), at tho rgoutli of the Ribble, 
has, in addition to its cotton-weaving industry, 
important manufactures of electric cars and railway 
carriages 

Stockport (108,693), at the foot of the moors east 
of Manchester, is a cotton centre. 

Huddersfield (107,825), in tho*West Riding of 
Yorkshire, makes woollen goods of all kinds. 
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Coventry (106,377), in Warwickshire, is a great 
manufacturing centre for cycles and motor cars. 

Burnley (106,337) is a cotton-weaving centre, and 
makes looms 

Middlesbrough (104,787), on the south side of the 
Tees, has had a remarkable growth. In 1829 a 
solitary farmhouse marked its site. Its present 
impoitame as an iron centre is due to the iron ore 
of the Cleveland Hills, the coal of Durham, and the 
dredging ot the Tecs' estuary. Iron and steel woiks, 
shipbuilding yards, and chemical lactones represent 
its industries. 

Halifax (101,556) makes worsteds, carpets, and 
woollen goods. , 

Other industrial centres are St. Helen’s (96,566), 
glass and Chemical works ; Wolverhampton (95,333), 
Walsall (92,130), King's Norton and Northfield 
(81,163), Merthyr Tydvil (81,000), Smethwick 
(70,681), Handsworth (68,618), West Bromwich 
(68^345), Rotherham (62,507), Enfield (56,344), 
Dudley (51,092), Aston Manor (75,042), and Aber- 
claie (50,844), iron centres , Rochdale (91,437) and 
Bury (58,649), wool and cotton centres, Wigan 
(89,171), coal and iron-smelting centre; Reading 
(75,214 , biscuits and seeds , Warrington (72,178), 
wire; Northampton (90,076), leather ; Ipswich 
(73,939), and Lincoln (57,294) agricultural machin¬ 
ery ; Darlington (55,633) and Swindon (50,771), 
railway works, Barnsley (50,623), linen ; Button 
(48 275), brewing; Dewsbury (53,358), shoddy, 
Wakefield (51,516), wool, anil Luton (50,000), 
straw-plait finishing. 

Towns of Historic Interest and Pleasure and Health 
Resorts. Brighton (131,250), “ London-supei-Mare, 
is a pleasure and health resort of modern growth, 
on the Sussex coast. 

York (82,297), at the head of the navigation of 
the Ouse, is an old Roman town, a cathedral uty, 
a great railway junction, and a market town Flour- 
milling, confectionery, cocoa woiks. and railway 
works make it prosperous 

Bournemouth (78,677), near the Dorsetshire 
border, is a modem health and pleasure resort, and 
owes its popularity to the pme-clad valley of Bourne 
Brook, its sands, its beautiful surroundings and its 
excellent railway service 

Wallasey (78,514), on the Mersey, is, in reality 
a Cheshire suburb of Liverpool, and a health 
resort Its growth has been great, and is still 
increasing 

Bath (69,183), on the Avon, famous in Roman 
times for its hot springs, is a noted invalid 
resort 

Southend (62,723), on the Essex coast, is a 
favourite watering-place 

Hastings (61,146), on the Sussex coast, is an old 
Cmquo pent and modern watering-place 

Blackpool (58,376) is a pleasure resort on the 
Lancashire coast 

Oxford (53,049), at the confluence of the Cherwell 
and Thames, is an ancient university town. 

Eastbourne (52,544), on the Sussex coast, is a 
pleasure resort. . 

Southport (51,650) is a Lancashire watering-place. 

Exeter (48,6£>0), qn the Exe, is an old Roman 
town and^cathodral city. 

Worcester (47,987), on the Severn, is an 
old Roman town noted now for its gloves and 
porcelain. , , 

Chester (39,038), on the Dee, is noted for its 
Roman walls and associations, and its quaint old 
houses. It is still an important railway junction, 


but has lost its importance as a port owing to tfto 
silUng-up of the Dee estuary. 

Canterbury (24,628), situated where the Stour 
emerges from the chalk downs, has a fine collection 
of ecclesiastical buildings, and is the chief 
ecclesiastical centre of England. 

People and Government. Ihe shape of the skull 
and the pigmentation of the hair and eyes are the 
characteristics transmitted by man with almost 
unerring heredity, and these features provide a key 
to the source of his blood, lwo types of human 
skull are distinguished : the one comparatively long 
and narrow (long-skullcd), and the other short and 
broad (round-skulled). In Europe three strains are 
clearly perceived : (1) The Mediterranean strain, 

long-skulled and dark , (2) the Scandinavian strain, 
long-skulled and blonde , and (3) the Alpine strain, 
round-skulled and of intermediate colouring. The 
long-skulled type predominates in Britain ; in the 
East the people are mainly tall and fair, while in 
Wales and South-West England they are darker and 
shorter than those in the East To account for the 
existeneo of the Alpine languages (Keltic group) in 
the West, the explanation is given that the aboriginal 
peoples of Britain were of Mediterranean origin, who, 
though dominated for a time by an invading Alpine 
people (who, probably, died out), whose language 
they were forced to adopt, were not displaced nor 
assimilated. The immigration of the North Sea and 
Scandinavian peoples in histone times has led to the 
modification of the races, especially in the easily 
accessible East A national common type tends to 
develop in the upper classes ; and to-day we can dis¬ 
tinguish the dark and emotmnal Welshman ; the 
Englishman of the North and East, an Anglo-Dane 
the Englishman of the South and West, a Saxon , 
and tho cosmopolitan Londoner. Insularity pre¬ 
serves and continues Butain’s excellent social 
organisation ; accessibility leads to outside stimulus. 
and soil, climatic and sea eliects encourage a vmle 
growth and patriotism. 

The Island* o! England. The Isle of Man, ancient 
Mona (area — 227 square miles ; population — 
52,034), is situated m the Irish Sea, and is roughly 
equi-dislant from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The island is mountainous (highest point, Snacfell, 

' 2,030 ft ), and contains many lovely glens lushing 
(herring), mining (lead, copper, zinc, and slate), sheep 
and cattle rearing, and a little agriculture (oats, 
barley, turnips, and grasses) are the principal occu¬ 
pations Lovely coast and mountain scenery make 
the island a great summer holiday resort. Douglas, 
the capital (21,100), Ramsey (5.000); Peel (3,500); 

and Castletown ( 2 , 000 ), the ancient capital, are the 
< hic-f towns. The island is administered in accordance 
with its own laws by the Court of Tynwald, consist¬ 
ing of the governor, appointed by the Crown , the 
Council for Public Affairs, composed mainly of 
ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries appointed by 
the Crown , ami the House of Keys, a representative 
assembly of 24 members , .... 

The Channel Islands consist of nine inhabited 
islands and innumerable rocks, lying in a cluster in 
the Bay of Avranches, 8J to 30 miles from the 
French'coast (total population = about 100,000, 
Jersey—45 square miles, 51,000 population; 
Guernsey—25 square miles ; Alderney—4 square 
miles - and Sark—If square miles—are the chief 
islands). They are the sole remaining posses¬ 
sion of England’s Norman heritage. Most of 
the inhabitants are engaged in fishing (cod and 
lobster), dairying (’’ Alderney and Jersey breeds ), 
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and the growing of early flowers and vegetables 
and the culture of grapes for the English mar¬ 
kets. The chief centres are St. Helier (30,000), 
the capital of Jersey, and St Peter’s Port, the capital 
of Guernsey. The islands are administered according 
to their own laws and customs, and French is still 
the legal language, though English is generally 
understood and taught in the schools, lake the 
Isle of Man, the Channel Islands are not bound by 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in them. 

British Possessions. Britain and her overseas 
possessions comprise over one-fifth of the land 
mass of the world, and contain one-quarter of the 
world’s population. The Empire (so-called, but 
strictly applicable only to India) has been gained 
by war, treaty, discovery, and settlement , luck, 
also, *has at times played its part. Among the 
uses of the possessions are the outlets they give for 
the surplus population, a factor of importance now, 
and certain to be of greater weight in the future ; 
the markets they provide for British goods ; the 
variety of the products they supply to Britain ; 
and the aid they render as coaling, naval, and 
military stations. Vast imperial responsibilities are 
ours ; and since the lesson taught by the loss of 
the American colonies in the later decades of the 
eighteenth t entury, efforts have been made to 
administer the possessions wisely, and to implant 
in the minds of the Britishers overseas the feeling 
of intense loyalty to the Mother Country Colonies 
enjoying self-government arc Canada, Newfound¬ 
land, tho Union of South Afnea, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and New Zealand Other possessions 
are administered under various forms of govern¬ 
ment, but the prevailing idea is to allow the inhabi¬ 
tants of each region to have as much control over 
then affairs as conditions will permit It is pleasing 
to record that a true bond (patnotic, commercial, 
and political) exists between Britain and her 
numerous possessions, and this bond was 
particularly shown in the Cheat War. 

All the important Bntish possessions are noticed 
fullv in separate artnlos 

ENTAILED ESTATE. —An estate is said to be 
entailed when it is directed, by tho will or the 
settlement under whn h it is held, to pass on to 
the liens of the body of the holder for the time 
being The holder is the tenant in tail (qv ). In 
the vast majority of cases, land which is entailed 
may be disentailed, or, as it is said, the entail may 
be barred. When this is accomplished, the land is 
held m fee simple (See Estate Tail ) 

ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.-lhis was 
a phrase which was usually found at the beginning 
of hteiaiy works published before ihe Copyught 
Act, 1911, came into force. It was essential that 
this notification should be given, thereby indicating 
that the author, or his assignee, userved the light 
to prohibit the publication <>i the work by any 
third party during the pendency of the coj>\. edit 
By the Act of 1^11 the necessity for givn- tins 
notice was completely dispensed with Kegist turn, 
or entfy at Stationers’ Hall, is, therefore, no longer 
an essential, matter in securing copyright 1 . 

ENTREPOT. —1 his is really a Frent h word 
which has, however, become mcoiporatcd in the 
English language. In France, the name properly 
signifies a bonded warehouse, or a place where 
goods imported may be deposited, and whence they 
may be withdrawn for export without the pay¬ 
ment of any duty. In process of time it has now- 


become commonly applied to any seaport or com¬ 
mercial town through which the exports and the 
imports of a large district pass. 

ENTRY. — This is the account kept of all 
goods which are exported from or imj'orted into 
this country, whether the latter pay dufies or not. 
This entry is kept for statistical purposes 
ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING.— This is a Custom 
House document which is brought into play when 
dutiable goods are imported, but are stored away 
for a period in a Government or bonded waiehouso 
until they are required for use. The foi in is filled 
in by the importer, and the goods are fully 
described, so that they may be removed in the 
regular way from the importing ship to the desired 
warehouse. 

ENVELOPE-SEALING MACHINES. Considci- 
nblctimc is. in a busy office, expended on the sealing 
of the envelopes containing the outw.tid letlers. 
'Hie old way of Inking the flaps was both harmful 
and much too slow Tho jut-seiit olluV method 
of laying the envelojies out flat one over tin* otlv&r, 
with the gummed edges exposed, and damping the 
gum and turning the flaps ovei one by one, is 
undoubtedly very effective, and il the letteis arc' 
of varying size or bulky, it is piobably the best 
method. In the case of the dispatch of a largo 
mail, however, where all the envelopes are of one 
sue. the use of a scaling machine is very economical. 
Several makes of such machines aie on the market, 
particulars ol which art' obtainable from any 

EQUATION OF PAYMENT.—Equation of pay¬ 
ment is the term given to the method by which the 
aveiage date for payment in one sum, of several 
items due at different dates, is found 

When the whole of the items aie either debit or 
credit, it is termed simple equal ion, and compound 
when items are on both debit and cicdit sides of an 
at count. 

The object of obtaining the equation is to arrive 
at such an adjustment on the interest affecting each 
item that neither party obtains any advantage by 
the giving and allowing of peuod of nedit. Su< ii 
jieriod is known as the equated time, and the date 
on which the sum is to be paid is < ailed the equated 
date or the average due date 

Rule. 1 Find the date on which payment of each 
transaction falls due (the due date). 

2 'J ake the due dale of the first ti ansae lion as a 
stai ting point 

3 Call ulatc the numbci of days liom this slatt¬ 
ing point to the due dattfof rat h transat fion (adding 
one “ extreme ” only) 

4 Multiply each number by the amount of the 
transaction 

5. Add the piodiuts and find the total amount 
of the transactions in f 

6 I)i\id<* the total, prod in t s by the total of the 
transactions which gives the numbci of days to the 
average due date, computing from the date taken 
as starting point, but not including it. 

Example of Simple Equation of Date. The follow¬ 
ing goods have be- n supplied, and it is desired to 
settle the acrount oy means of a three months’ bill 
diawn on the average date. * • 


March 30th .. ^192 

April 30th .. .. 211 

May 31st . .. 118 

June 30th .. .. 247 

July 30th .. r. 94 


A 1 


41 —( 1435 ) 
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Days lrom 

Date of Invoice. Amount March 30. Products. 


March 30th 192 0 0 

April 30th i 211 31 6,541 

May 31st 1 118 62 7,316 

June 30th 247 , 92 22,724 

July 30th 94 122 11,468 


862 48,049 


48,049 -f 862 = 56 

56 clays from March 30th — May 25th. 

Therefore the bill will be drawn at three m/d from 
May 25th. 

An example of compound equation of date is 
shown below 

(See also Average Due Date ) 

♦.EQUITABLE CHARGE. —When a person desires 
to borrow money for a short period, he is often 
anxious to avoid the expense of a regular mortgage, 
and he, therefore, executes a document which 
serves as a charge upon the property, real or per¬ 
sonal, which is to be the secuuty for the loan, and 
which can be enforced by process of law if the debt 
is not liquidated in due yoursc (See Equitable 
Mor i gage ) 

EQUITABLE ESTATE.— This is the name given 
to an estate which is held by a person, not in a 
strict legal sense, but in a manner which gives him 
a right, nevertheless, to enjoy the advantages 
attached to the same Thus, if an estate, real or 
personal, is settled for the benefit of a particular 
individual, or for a number of individuals, the legal 
estate ( q.v ) is vested in the trustees of the settle¬ 
ment (or it may be the trustees appointed under 
a will) whilst the equitable estate is in the bene- 
fkiancs {qv ) Again, when land is mortgaged, the 
legal estate is in the mortgagee, to whom the land is 
conveyed, but the mortgagor, who has the right to 
the equity of redemption, has the equitable estate in 
the same. Similarly, a second mortgagee has an 
eqmtable estate in the property upon which he 
holds his second mortgage 


[EQU 

EQUITABLE EXECUTION. - (See Action, 
Execution.) 

EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. —In the case of a 
legal mortgage (see Mortgage), the borrower or 
mortgagor, in consideration of the money advanced 
to him, conveys to the lender or mortgagee, the 
pioperty upon the security of which the money is 
advanced. The mortgagee then obtains the legal 
estate, whilst the equitable ostate remains in the 
mortgagor. 

In many cases, however, where money is 
advanced temporarily, and not as a species of 
investment, it is the common practice for the 
borrower to deposit with the lender the deeds 
referring to tho property, together with a note or 
memorandum of deposit. The memorandum 
generally stipulates that the borrower will, if 
required, execute a legal mortgage if called' upon 
to do so. This is what is known as an equitable 
mortgage. The possession of the title deeds gives 
the mortgagee an adequate security for his loan, 
and this particular species of mortgage is frequently 
resorted to when an .advance is required from a 
banker or other person. (See Mortgage ) 

EQUITY. —This is the name that has been 
given to that branch of the law which was a species 
of supplemental justice, where the common law 
(</ v ) was inadequate, and was foimerly adminis¬ 
tered in the Chancery Courts As is well known, 
the common law became a rigid kind of code at a 
comparatively early period of English history, and 
if a suitor was unable to bring hts case within one 
of the writs recognised in the common law courts, 
he was absolutely without a remedy It was to 
alleviate this evil that a subsidiary body of law 
aiose, and its administration was in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor. It is thus a curious fact that 
in our legal history a suitor’s chances often 
depended upon the particular court in which ho 
instituted his action. Without cnteung into tho 
curious and absurd conflicts which atosc out of 
this dual body of law, it is sufficient to state that 
equity gradually became as fixed as the common 
law, although the systems were kept distinct until 
the passing of the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
1875 Sinco the last-named year, law and equity 
have been admimstoted equally in all the divisions 


Example ol Compound Equation of Date. The following is an account of transactions between two 
parties, all goods being subject to three months' cicdit— 


Feb. 10 To Cash K . 


£150 

Jan. 

5. By Goods 


^360 

,, 20. „ Goods .. 


350 

Mar. 

1. 

,, Cash 


100 

„ 28 . 


200 

April 

10 

,, Goods 


80 

Mar 3. ,, Cash 


440 





It is dcsned to settle the account on 

an equated date. 





Date. Amount 

Days from 
Feb. 10. 

1 Pro- 
1 ducts 

Date 

Date 

due. 

; Amount 

Days, lrom 
Feb. 10. 

Pro¬ 

ducts. 

Fob. 10 Fob 10 £150 

0 

j 0 

Jan. 5 [ 

April 5 

£360 

54 

19,440 

,, 20 May 20 350 

99 

34,650 

Mar. 1 

Mar. 1 

100 

19 

1,900 

,, 28 „ 28 200 

107 

1 21,400 

April 10! 

July 10 

20 

150 

3,000 

Mar. 3 Mar.- 3 440 

21 

i 9,240 

Balance 

0 

660 


40,950 

£1.140 


j 65,290 

1 


£1.140 


65,290 



40,950 4- 

660 = 62 






62 days from February 10th = April 13th. 
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of the High Court of Justice, and if there is now 
any conflict between the rules of law and of equity, 
those of equity are to prevail. 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION. —This is the name 
given to the right which a mortgagor always 

ossesses to redoem his mortgaged property, unless 

is equity is put an end to by process of law. Thus, 
A mortgages his property to B B has the legal 
estate, A has the equitable estate. So long as A 
keeps up the payment of interest and observes 
the covenants, if any, in the mortgage deed, he 
can always redeem his estate by paying what is 
due. And again, if A is in arrear ami B proceeds, 
by foreclosure or otherwise, to realise lus security 
in any way, A is able, by liquidating his debt or 
by other means, to endeavour to postpone the 
extreme measures which would result in the 
absolute loss of lus pioperty The right that thus 
exists, whuh is founded on the maxim "Once a 
mortgage, always a mortgage," is called the equity 
of redemption. (See Mortgage ) 

ERASURES. —All corrections in at counts should 
be made by passing the necessary entries to put 
matters in order through the journal, with a narra¬ 
tion fully explaining the entry, but if it is absolutely 
necessary to alter an entry direct, the figure should 
be crossed through in such a inannei that the 
original entry may bo distinctly read, and the new 
figure inserted over or under it Riasuics often 
give use to suspicion, especially when made so 
neatly that it is apparent the person making them 
has not wanted the alterations to be noticed, and 
when so made often cause difficulty in balancing 
the books, through the contra entiy not having 
been altered accordingly; and the fact of the 
alteration not being easily seen causes it to be 
passed over when scrutinising entries where the 
cliffoicnee may be likely to be discovered. 

In the caso of legal documents, erasures should 
be carefully avoided If a deed is in any way 
altered, it is presumed to have been done before 
the execution, until the contrary is proved, and 
then it is clear a forgery has been committed 
The presumption is tile opposite in the case of a 
will. If, therefore, alterations appear in a will, 
these alterations must be executed as the will 
itself, otherwise they are of no effect. (See Will ) 
Any alteration or erasure on a bill of exchange or 
a cheque must be initialled by the diawer. 

ERGOT. —A parasitical fungus, producing a dis¬ 
ease in the cereals which it attacks. It is found 
chiefly on the seed of rye, and a liquid extract is 
•obtained from it, which is useful in cases of 
haemorrhage and in attacks of migraine. In another 
form it is used for hypodermic injections, but care 
must be exercised in its administration, as large 
doses are poisonous. Germany and Russia supply 
■Great Britain. 

ERMINE.— The name given to the stoat when m 
ats winter coat of white fur The ermine is a Kill 
carnivore of the weasel family. Its fur is in neat 
request fm the robes of State dignitaries, and is 
much prized for stoles, muffs, coats, etc. Tli* end 
of the tail is black. Though the ermine is common 
m the northern parts of both the Old and New 
Worlds, the valued white-coated specimen is con 
iined to the lughest latitudes. Great Britain's sup¬ 
plies come $jom Norway, Siberia, Lapland, and tnc 
extreme north of Canada. 

ERRORS, DETECTION OF.— As referring to 
-accounts, although there is no method by which 


errors may be altogether obviated, they may be 
easily detected and rectified by the adoption of a 
thorough system of organisation. This system 
should comprise the allocation of stall duties in 
such a way that in every operation the operation 
is conducted by one person in the first instance, 
checked by another, and, wherever possible, re¬ 
checked by a third. Thus, in paying wages, one 
person should make up the wages sheets, another 
check them, and a third make them up ready to 
hand to the employees ; in stocktaking the stock 
should be taken down by one, extended by a 
second, and checked by a thud ; in posting books 
of account, the postings should always be le-checked 
by a person other than the ledger clerk ; in totalling 
the subsidiary books, the additions should be re¬ 
checked by a second person. A good check is 
ensured on ledger accounts by the settlements, and 
any alterations which may be then made should 
never be left on the account, but immediately and 
thoroughly clcaied up through the books. J 

Not only should the staff be well oiganised, but 
the books themselves should also be on a well- 
organised system with a mow to the detection of 
errors. Thus, by the adoption of columnar books, 
cross totals ate of gieat serene in ensimng a perfect 
balance up to a certain point, and self-balancing 
ledgers (17 v), also assist 111 localising*errors to one 
particular ledger and the subsidiary books referring 
toil (see also ( me k hn.i'RK Svsij-m ) 

If, however, on balancing the books the trial 
balance is found to be incorrect, much may be done 
in order to detect the eirors without the trouble of 
a complete 1 e-check, and although a gieat deal in 
this chi action depends upon the ingenuity of the 
book-keeper having regard to individual weaknesses 
of the persons having < haige of the various books, 
the following are direc tions in which eriors aie often 
found to have arisen, and are suggestive of others 
of similar desuiption— 

1. Omission to post discount totals from cash 
book to ledger. 

2 Omission of balances, especially that of cash 
book balances 

3. Eirors in abstiacting ledger balances, or in 
totalling same. 

4. Krrois in totalling, often ansing from— 

(rt) Indistinct figures, as 1 and 7, 3 and 5, 7 and 

9, being so indistinct as to be mislead. 

(b) 1, 5, 10, and similar cuors peculiar to the 
person making the addition. 

5. Postings made to the wrong side. 

6 . Posting or carrying forwaid of incorrect 
amounts, the figures often being transposed or 
" advam ed 

In the case of transposition between tens and 
units, the difference lslalways a multiple of 9, and 
in the ose of transposition between hundreds and 
units, the different e is always a multiple of 99. 

In the case of errois made by advancing a figure, 
the error may bo discovered if it is revealed by the 
following test— 

Taking such a sum as £2| 2s. , 6 d. posted as 
£242 6 s, the difference in balancing*would be 
£218 3s. 6 d. Set down the difference, and above 
the*pente set down such a figure as will give an 
addition of even shillings, and place the same figure 
as the addition of the shillings ; on the top line set 
down the figure required to add tip, and place the 
same figure as the addition of the pounds, and so on. 
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The top line and the addition line will then give the 
item incorrectly posted— 



218 3 6 


£242 6 0 


In a set of books of any magnitude the difference 
in the trial balance will usually be the result of a 
combination of errors, but it will often happen that 
one error will give the key to several others of 
similar description, and they can be discoveied one 
by one, until the last is easily found by one of the 
above methods. 

ERRORS EXCEPTED.—ERRORS AND OMIS¬ 
SIONS EXCEPTED. —These words, generally abbre¬ 
viated into E.E., or E. and O E., are very frequently 
written at the end of invoices and accounts by 
merchantn and others, in order that they may be 
entitled to claim a legal right of correcting any 
errors or omissions which have not been discovered 
in the first instance when the invoices and accounts 
weie made out. 

ESCHEAT. —When there is a failure of heirs of 
a tenant in fee simple, the estate reverts or 
escheats to the Crown The failure of heirs in the 
case of copyhblds lcsults in a similar benefit to the 
lord of the manor. 

ESCROW. —A deed is said to be an escrow when 
it is handed by one of the parties to it to some 
person other than the other party to the deed, on 
condition that it shall be retained until some 
condition has been fulfilled 

ESPARTO. —A sort of grass growing wild in 
South Europe and North Africa. Wilful destruction 
of the plant in Algiers and Spain has rendered 
Government regulations necessary with regard to 
its cultivation. Esparto grass is an iinpoitant 
commercial product, being used in the manufacture 
of baskets, mats, cordage, ami paper. Algiers is 
the chief source of Great Britain’s supplies. 
ESSENTIAL OILS.— (See Oils.) 

ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES.— (See Costing) 

ESTATE. —This word is used in vanous senses, 
though its principal function is to denote the sum 
total of the goods of all kinds which a person 
possesses. In a rcstiictcd sense, it signifies the 
landed property of a person. Again, it is the term 
which includes the whole of the assets of a deceased 
person or of a bankrupt. 

Technically, the word “ estate" does not signify 
anything tangible at all, but means the amount or 
quantity of interest which a person possesses in 
certain landed property, as where the estate is said 
to bo in fee simple, fee tail, or for life. 

ESTATE AGENT. —This title is given to two 
quite distinct occupations. A person who conducts 
negotiations for the sale or purchase or letting of 
land, houses, shops, and the like, is called an estate 
agent, and is subject to the ordinary law of agency 
(q.v.) so far as it is applicable to the particular 
employment. The other class of estate agents is 
composed of persons employed by an owner of 
landed property to pianage his property for him. 

In the caSo of large estates, the agent resides on 
the estate, gives his whole time to the service of 
his employer, is paid a yearly salary, and is really 
the adviser and representative of the employer. 

In other cases the agent may be in business 
for himself, and is employed, on either salary or 
commission, just as any other agent would be. 

644 


ESTATE DUTY. —Before the passing of th* 
Finance Act, 1894, there were six separate duties 
payable on the death of a person, viz., probate, 
account, legacy, succession, additional succession, 
and estate. The probate, account, and additional 
succession duties were abolished by the Act of 1894, 
and the new estate duty established. Legacy and 
succession duties are still payable, subject to some 
modifications, but the estate duty is the first charge 
on the estate of the deceased. Like the old probate 
duty, estate duty is levied upon the principal value 
of all property, real or personal, settled or not 
settled, which passes on the death of any person 
dying after August 2nd, 1894, and not (like legacy 
or succession duty) the mere interest to which the 
legatee or successor succeeds. It is, however, not 
limited like probate duty to assets which are within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Probate. 

Property passing on the death includes the 
following— 

(а) Property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose, whether or 
not he, in fact, disposed of it by his will. (A person 
is deemed competent to dispose of property if he 
has such an estate or interest therein, or such 
general power over it as would, if he were sm 
juris, enable him to dispose of the property, and 
includes a tenant-in-tail, whether he is in possession 
or not; and the expression “ general power" 
includes every power or authority enabling the 
donee or other holder thereof to appoint or dispose 
of the jiroperty as he thinks fit, whether exercisable 
by instrument inter vivos or by will, or both, but 
exclusive of any power exercisable in a fiduciary 
capacity under a disposition not made by himself, 
or exercisable as tenant for life under the Settled 
Land Acts, 1882, or as mortgagee) 

( б ) Gifts of propei ty, real or personal, such as 
donations mortis causd, i e., gifts made conditionally 
in contemplation of death and revocable on the 
donor's recovery, made within a year preceding the 
death. 

(c) The deceased’s severable share of property, of 
which he was joint owner with another. 

(d) Insurance policies on the deceased’s life 
effected by the deceased, and kept up for the 
benefit of a donee, whether assignee or nominee. 

(e) Property in which the deceased or any other 
person had an interest ceasing on the death of the 
deceased, to the extent to which a benefit accrues 
or arises by the cesser of such interest; but exclu¬ 
sive of propei ty the interest in which of the deceased 
or other person was only an interest as holder of 
an office, or as recipient of the benefits of a charity, 
or as a corporation sole. 

(In computing the value of the benefit accruing 
or arising from the cesser of an interest ceasing on 
the death of the deceased, the following rules are 
applied— 

(1) If the interest extended to the whole income, 
the value is the principal value of the property 
passing; ( 2 ) if the interest extended to less than 
the whole income of the property, the value appears, 
to be the principal value of an addition to the pro¬ 
perty equal to the income to which the interest of 
the deceased extended. The clause deals with the 
ceasing of an interest in property which does not 
pass on the deceased's death, and has no reference- 
to property which does pass on the d^ath. Such 
property is divided into two classes: (a) Property 
in which the deceased had an interest ceasing on his 
death ; ( b) property in which some person other 
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than the deceased, had an interest ceasing on the 
death of the deceased Under (a) fall life annuities 
and rent-charges charged on any property ; the 
" lire ’* being the life “ of the deceased. The test 
is whether upon the falling in of the life in question 
a benefit must accrue to some person. No duty is, 
therefore, levied in respect of an annuity payable 
during the life of the deceased, and ceasing on his 
death if it is merely secured by a covenant and is 
not charged on the property. Under ( 6 ) fall cases 
in which an estate or interest in, or an annuity or 
rent-charge charged upon, property is given to a 
third person during the life of the deceased. (Leases 
for lives, of which the deceased was the last life 
fall under this heading ) 

In yrder to avoid difficulties which had arisen as 
to (/), the Finance Act, 1900, has enacted that in 
the case of every person dying after March 31st, 
1900, property, leal or personal, in which the 
deceased or any other person had interest for the 
life of the deceased, is to be deemed to pass on the 
death of the deceased, notwithstanding that the 
interest lias been surrendered, assured, divested, or 
otherwise disposed of, whether for value or not, to 
or for the benefit of any pet son entitled in remainder 
or reversion in such property, unless the surrender 
or disposition was made or effected bond ftde, and 
possession assumed bond ftde twelve months before 
the death of the deceased. It will be seen, thciefore, 
that the disposition of propel ty with the idea of 
avoiding the death duties is attended with consider¬ 
able risk. The donor's estate may not, after all, 
escape the duties, and if the donor survives the 
donee, either the donor may lose any benefit for 
which he has privately stipulated, or he may be 
called upon to pay succession or legacy duty upon 
lus own property, which has reverted to him by 
the will, or otherwise, of the deceased donee. The 
court has rec ently expressed the opinion that there 
is nothing illegal or unmoral m making disposition 
of property in order to escape death duties. The 
difficulty is to do it successfully 

By the Finance Act of 1910 the period within 
which property might be disposed of and still be 
liable to estate duty was extended The penod first 
suggested was five years. This was eventually 
reduced to three years, and now by that Act gifts 
of property made inter vivos up to three years before 
the death of the deceased are rendered liable to 
duty. Consequently the risk of failure in trans¬ 
ferring property in the hope of escaping duty is 
increased. The provision, however, is not retro¬ 
spective, and docs not apply to gifts made oi 
effected for public or charitable purposes 

Nor does the new period of three years apply also 
to gifts made by the deceased in consideration of 
marriage, or which are proved to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to have 
been part of the normal expenditure of the dec cased, 
and to have been reasonable, having regard + <» the 
amount of his income, or to the circumstac i ■>, < >r 
winch, in the ase of any donee, do not ex< < . d in 
the aggregate 100 in value or amount. There are 
other exceptions provided by the Act which do not 
require any notice here. 

Immovable, that is, real, property which is not 
situated in the United Kingdom, is exempt from 
estate dutv. And even movable, that is, personal, 
property wnich is not situated in the United King¬ 
dom is also exempt from the duty, if the deceased 
owner was not a person domiciled in the United 
Kingdom at the date of his death. But estate duty 


is payable if the deceased owner was domiciled in 
the United Kingdom when he died, and it is also 
payable, generally, where the deceased was only 
interested for life, and at his death the property 
formed the subject of a British trust or was vested 
in a British trustee. 

The following property, even though it is situated 
within the United Kingdom, is expressly exempted 
from estate duty— 

(а) Settled property of evciy description in 
respect of which estate duty lias been paid since 
the date of the settlement, unless the deceased was, 
at the time of his death, or had been previously, 
competent to dispose of it. 

(б) Property held by the deceased as a trustee for 
another person under a trust not created by the 
deceased more than twelve months before his death, 
and the beneficiary had possession and enjoyment 
of the property immediately after Ihe creation of the 
trust, and continued to hold it to the exclusion pf 
the deceased. 

( c) Piojicrty passing for a full money considera¬ 
tion. 

(d) Property of common seamen, marines, and 
soldiers dying in the service of the Crown. 

($) Estates of which the value is less than £100. 

(/) Survivorship annuities of less than £25. 

(g) Reversionary interests upon which the estate 
duty has been commuted. 

(h) Pensions and annuities payable by the Indian 
Government to the widows or childien of deceased 
officers of that Government. 

( l ) Advowsons, or c hut < h patronages, not subject 
to succession duty. 

(j) Property settled by a husband on his wife, or 
vice versd, and reverting on the death to the original 
settlor. 

( h) Works of art, scientific collections, punts, 
manuscripts, etc., or other things not yielding 
income, either given for national puiposes, 01 which 
appear to the Trcasuiy to be of national, scientific, 
or histone al interest, and settled so as to be enjoyed 
in kind in succession by different persons : pro¬ 
vided that the exemption from estate duty will 
only continue so long as the piopeity is unsold or 
docs not come into the possession of the person 
competent to dispose of it. 

(/) Sums under £100 which tan be paid without 
requiring representation to the deceased. 

(m) Settled property to which the deceased had 
not succeeded at his death, if the subsequent 
limitations of the settlefnent still subsist. 

By vat 1011 s Acts the late of estate duly has been 
considerably increased, and under the Finance Act, 
1919, it is as shown on page 646 • 

The duty is calculated upon the exact net prin¬ 
cipal value of the estate, including the shillings and 
the pence. Where theygioss value is less than £300, 
a fixed duty of £\ 10s. may be paid, and where it is 
between £300 and £500, a fixed duty of £2 10a. may 
be paid ; but the exec utor or the successor has the 
option of paying on the ad valorem scale. In cases 
of dyubt as to the '•xact extent of the estate, it is 
the wiser < ourse t<, adopt the alternative plan ; 
because if it should turn out that the«cstate is of 
greater value than £500, and the fixed duty only 
hap been paid, the ad, valorem duty according to the 
true value is payable, and no allowance is made for 
the duty paid at first Since 1903, however, the Com¬ 
mission's, if satisfied that there were reasonable 
grounds for the original estimate of value, may in such 
cases allow a deduction equal to the fixed duty paid. 
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Rate per which the Finance Act, 1894, has been applied b/ 
Value of Estate cent Order in Council, in respect of the death, the Com- 

Exceeds /100 and docs not charged missioners must deduct a sum equal to such duty 

exceed £500 1 from the estate duty which would otherwise* be 

£500 ,, £1,000 2 payable This provision has been applied to practi- 

£1.000 ,, £5,000 3 cally all the British possessions, the only important 

,, £5,000 ,, £10,000 4 exceptions being Queensland, and the Orange River 

„ £10,000 ,, £15,000 5 and Transvaal Colonies. 

,, £15,000 ,, £20,000 6 The executor or the administrator is pnmaiily 

,, £20,000 ,, £25,000 7 accountable for the estate duty chargeable upon the 

,, £25,000 ,, £30,000 8 personal property, and he may also pay the estate 

,, £30,000 ,, £40,000 9 duty upon any other property under his control; 

,, £40,000 ,, £50,000 10 and he may even pay it upon property not under 

,, £50,000 ,, £00,000 11 his control if the persons accountable for the estate 

,, £60,000 ,, £70,000 12 duty request him to do so. But where property 

,, £70,000 ,, £90,000 13 passes on the death of the deceased, anij the 

,, £90,000 ,, £110,000 14 executor is not accountable for the estate duty 

,, £110,000 ,, £130,000 15 thereon, every person to whom such property 

,, £130,000 ,, £150,000 16 passes for a beneficial interest in possession, and 

,, £150,000 ,, £175,000 17 likewise to the extent of the propeity actually 

4 ,, £175,000 ,, £200,000 18 received or disposed of by him, every trustee, 

,, £200,000 ,, £225,000 19 guardian, committee, or other poison in whom any 

„ £225,000 ,, £250,000 20 interest in the property so passing or the manage- 

,, £250,000 ,, £300,000 21 ment thereof is at any time vested, not being mciely 

,, £300,000 ,, £350,000 22 an agent or a bailiff, and every person in whom the 

„ £350,000 ,, £400,000 23 same is vested in possession by alienation or other 

.. £400,000 ,, £.450,000 24 derivative title, are accountable for the estate duty 

/. £450,000 ,, £500,000 25 on the property. This liability to account does not, 

,, £500,000 ,, £600,000 26 however, extend to a bond fule purchaser for a 

£600,000 ,, (800,000 27 valuable consideration When the exet utor is not 

.. £800,000 ,, £1,000,000 28 accountable, and does not pay on the request of 

,, £1,000,000 ,, £1,250,000 30 the persons who arc accountable, the latter must 

,, £1,250,000 ,, £1,500,000 32 pay on an account which sets forth the particulars 

,, £1,500,000 ,, £2,000,000 35 of the property, including any income that has 

,, £2,000,000 40 accrued, but has not been paid over at the death, 

Where the net value of the property, real or per- an( I they must deliver the account to the Inland 

sonal, in respect of which estate duty is payable on Revenue within six months of the death or at such 

the death of the deceased, exclusive of property extended pciiod as the revenue authoiities may 
settled otherwise than by the will of the deceased, have allowed, lhc amount payable, if paid by the 
does not exceed £1,000, such property, for the pur- trustees, etc., is a first charge on the propeity. 

pose of estate duty, is not to be aggregated with any The estate duty is due and payable upon the 

other property, but is to form an estate of itself ; delivery of the account by the executor or adnnnis- 

and where the fixed duty or the estate duty has lrator > °r at thc expiration of six months from 

been paid upon the principal value of that estate, the death of thc deceased, whichever happens first, 
the legacy ami succession duties are not payable Until payment is made, simple interest at the rate 

under the will or intestacy of the deceased m of 3 per sent, is charged upon the estate duty, and 

respect of the estate New provisions as to calcul.it- if the payment is delayed beyond six months, the 
ing the value of an estate in certain cases are made ratc °* interest is laised to 4 per cent. At the 

by thc Finance Act, 1910, but these are beyond option of the pcison delivering the account, the 

thc scope of the present article estate duty payable upon leal property may be 

The executor, when he applies for probate of the l iai ^ by eight equal yearly instalments, or sixteen 

will of the testator, or tne administrator of an half-yearly instalments, with interest at the iate of 

intestate after he has obtained a grant of letters of ^ P er ccn ^ P cr annurn from the date at whuh the 

admimstiatinn, is required to furnish pat titulars of first instalment is due, and this instalment becomes 

all thc property of the deceased. The necessary due at the expiration of twelve months from the 

forms and copies of the affidavit which has to be death. The iniuicst on the unpaid poition of the 

sworn can be obtained free of cost from Someiset duty is added to such instalment and paid actorri- 

Housc, or from any money order office outside thc | n 8^y- 11 the real property is sold, the estate duty 

Metropolitan Postal District. Full particulars aie * s payable on the completion of the sale. The pay- 

given showing thc method of ascertaining thc ment of the estate duty is to be made primarily 

value of the estate of thc deceased, and the deduc- °ut °* I* 10 residue of the estate vf the deceased, 
tions which are allowed to be made from the gross A. new provision of thc Finance AU, 1910, allows 
amount. The chief of these deductions are leason- Prison liable to pay estate duty (or succession 

able funeral expenses, debts, and incumbrances on duty) in respect of any real v including leasehold) 

the estate, t Other limited deductions are allowed property to arrange with the Commissioners of 

where thc property is situated out of thc United Inland Revenue to make the payment m whole or 

Kingdom, and its administration and realisation in P art b y a transfer of such part of the property 

necessitate increased expense ; and if any death as "lay he agreed upon between the Commissions a 

duty is payable in the foreign country where the an ^ that person. No stamp duty is payable on any 

property is situated, thc amount of the duty is to conveyance or transfer ofland to the Commissioners 

be deducted from thc principal value of the property. under the section 

If any duty is payable in a British possession to valuation of the property liable to estate 
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duty, the principal value is to be obtained by 
ascertaining the price which, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the propeity 
would realise in' the open market at the date of the 
death of the deceased ; but the Commissioner shall 
not make any reduction in the estimate on account 
of the estimate being made on the assumption that 
the whole property is to be placed on the market 
at one and the same time There is a piovision that 
where it is proved that the value of the property 
has been depreciated by reason of the death of the 
deceased, tnc Commissioners in fixing the pure 
shall take such depreciation into account If the 
property is agricultural, the estimated value is not 
to exceed twenty-five years' purchase of the pro¬ 
perty# ns assessed under Schedule A of the Income 
Tax Acts, and after deducting 5 per cent for the 
expenses of management To this principal value 
is to be added all income accrued on the taxable 
property and outstanding, xe , not received when 
the deceased died Any disputes as to the valua¬ 
tion ot the property may be referied to the High 
Court, or to a county court when the amount is less 
than £10,000 There is a right of appeal to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Any person who for the purpose of obtaining any 
allowance, etc , in respect of any duties pavable 
undei the vaiious Finance Acts knowingly makes 
any false representation is liable, on summary 
conviction, to imprisonment foi a term not exceed¬ 
ing six months with hard labour (See Legacy 
Duty, Succession Duty ) 

ESTATE TAIL. —This is an estate of freehold, and 
is one in which the inheritance ot the real propeity 
concerned—there is no entail of peisonal property 
—is limited to I he descendants of the first holder, 
accoidiiig to the will or deed cieating the same 
ihe line of descendants may be made to consist 
of males 01 females So long as the entail exists, 
no tenant in tail can dispose of anv interest in the 
estate* except in so fai as he is himself entitled 
This lncuinbiance upon dealing with thepiopeit) 
has been gradually lightened by legislation—the 
Settled Instates Acts, and the Settled Land Acts— 
and now a tenant in tail may deal with the entailed 
property in a manner similar to a tenant in fee 
simple, though, of course, the capital value of the 
estate must be safeguarded, also, by reason of other 
special legislation, the entail may be barred d 
certain formalities are observed, and then the est.ite 
can be as freely dealt with as if it were an estate 
in fee simple 

KSTHONH.- (See Russia 1 

ESTIMATE. —A document which shows what is 
the amount demanded by a eonti actor oi othei 
pci son for carrying out certain woik or supplying 
certain goods. 

ESTOPPEL. —This is a legal term, which signifies 
that a person is stopped or prevented fioin tting 
up a claim or a defence in an action, as 11 < '.i-e 
may be, on account of some pluvious act or 1 • p> * 
sentati^n, or eff some legal presumption win h is 
inconsistent with it. Thus, a drawei, an ac ■ •*]>i«»i, 
and an indorser of a bill of exchange are each 
estopped from denying certain tacts connoted 
with the bill (These are noticed in the sopaiat'* 
articles dealing with each of these parties) Again 
w’here bonejf. (not strictly negotiable) are placed in 
the hands and under the full control of an agent 
for disposal by the owner of them, the principal is 
precluded, or estopped, from saying that a poison 
who takes the bonds, in good faith and for \alm , 


from the agent, has not got a good legal title to the 
bonds In such a case the title to the bonds is 
founded on estoppel 

ESTREAT. —An estreat is a copy c» T a true 
extract of some originift doc ument oi rec ord. 

ETHER. - A colomless, transpaient, mobile 
liquid, lighter than water and very volatile It has 
a peculiar odour and a somewhat ficiy taste It is 
prepared by heating alcohol with sulphugc acid. 
Ether is highly inflammable, and when its vapour 
is mixed with air an explosive mixture is formed. 
Its uses are numerous It is employed in freezing 
machines, and is a valuable solvent of bits, alka¬ 
loids, resins, etc Mixed with oxygen, it is used in 
the production of limelight, and in cheink.il analysis 
it is much used for the separation of oils fioni othei 
organic matters In medic.ine it is an important 
anaesthetic, being sometimes applied locally, e g , 
by dentists, sometimes inhaled m the, place of 
chloiofoim, and sometimes admmisteied as ,a 
hypodermic injection to stimulate the heatt Its 
chemical symbol is (Cjl U)tO 
ETHIOPIA.- (See Abyssinia ) 

ETTARE. — (See Fokeh.n Weigh is and 
Measures— 1 r.\i y ) 

ETTOURAMMA. -(Sec Foreign Weigh is and 
Measures — l ialy ) 

ETTOLITRO. — (See Foreign Weigh is *and 
Measures 1 1 m y ) 

ETTOMETRO. ('see Foreign Web. 111s and 
Mi-asuri s - 1 tai v ) 

EUCALYPTUS. —Also known as the gum tree. 
An evcigiecn Australian tiee of the niyitle family, 
of which theie are numerous vauelies, one* of the 
most nnpoitant being the Lucalyptus globulus, 
which yields a volatile, aiomatic, antiseptic oil 
The manul.uture of this oil is mnv an nnpoitant 
industry in Australia It is used not only medi¬ 
cinally. but also m the picparation of vaiious soaps 
and perfumes The* eucalyptus tiee has been intin¬ 
duced into Africa and Central Amen, a, and is 
sometimes cultivated in British gi Tollhouses. Its 
aiomatic odour is its chief chaiacteiistic 1 his is 
particularly noticeable in the icsinous exudation 
obtained fiom it, and used medicinally as an anti¬ 
septic. The wood is datable and haidens with 
time, and the baik yields tannin 

EUPHORRIUM- Sometimes called a gum-iesin, 
but actually a juice obtained from various species 
(if the spurge family in Neath Africa, the Last 
Indies, the Canary Islands, and Arabia Minute 
quantities of a tinctuie piepaied from an Australian 
variety aie occasionally administered in cases of 
asthma, bronchitis, etc. ; but its use is chiefly con¬ 
fined to veterinaiy medicine. Planters to*be applied 
in affections of the- joints aie sometimes made of a 
mixture* of Burgundy pitch and cuphoibium. 

EUROPE.— Although it is the smallest of all the 
continents, Europe is by far the most important, 
both fiom a commercial and from a political point 
of mow In fact, if one excludes the United States 
of Amenta and Japan, the different countries of 
Europe may be «-ni<i to control the world, indi¬ 
vidually or in coi.^.a tion and,,although it is 
not so rich in a natural sense as some Of the other 
great divisions, its industrial activity has enabled 
it to obtain whatevor is desirable from other lands 
by the medium of an exchange of manufactured 
articles In shipping, also, Europe is supreme ; and 
a great part of the cairving trade of the world, in 
various climes, is conducted by the vessels of the 
different European countries. 
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Europe is bounded by different seas, except on 
its eastern side, where it is contiguous to Asia, the 
dividing lines being generally accepted as the Ural 
Mountains, the river Ural, and the Caucasus 
Mountains, though this is not quite accurately 
settled. Its coast line is exceedingly irregular, 
owing to the indentation ot seas and gulfs and the 
projection of peninsulas and promontories. A 
detailed examination of these would require an 
enormous amount of space, and for that reason 
reference should be made to the map, which will 
give all the information necessary, all special 
matters connected with the different countries 
being set out in full under separate headings. 

The area of the mainland of Europe is about 
3,560,000 square miles, and the total area, including 
its various islands, is over 3,850,000 square miles. 
It is about one-fifth the size of Asia, and one-third 
the size of Africa. Its greatest length, from Cape 
St. Vincent to the Ural Mountains, is 3,370 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, from Cape Nordkyn to Cape 
Matapan, is 2,400 miles. Its coast line is about 
20,000 miles in length, but if the minor inlets are 
taken into consideration, the longth is at least 
50,000 miles. 

Relief. In the continent <5f Europe there is to be 
found every diversity of surface. The mean eleva¬ 
tion* is nearly 1,100 ft. One-half at least of the 
surface is less than 600 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and, consequently, its proportion of lowland 
is greater than that of any other continent. As it 
docs not possess the immense plains which are so 
characteristic of America, Europe has not the same 
uniform flora and fauna as the New World. But, 
on the other hand, as it has not the great deserts 
and elevated tablelands which are so common in 
Asia and Africa, there arc not the great contrasts 
to be found in Europe which are so marked in the 
greater part of the Old World. 

The mountain systems of Europe, lying mainly 
in the south, confer upon the southern portion of the 
continent an irregular and hilly aspect; while the 
northern portion, extending fiom the North Sea, 
through Holland, Prussia, and Russia, is generally 
flat, or but little interrupted by elevations or 
depressions. In spite of this difference between the 
south and the north, the greater part of Europe 
except in those regions within the Arctic circle, 
has been more or less cultivated and improved ; 
and in spite of the fact that there are still large 
tracts occupied by natural forests, heaths, sandy 
wastes, and marshes, on Vhc whole this continent 
has been moro modified by man than any other. 

There arc five distinct mountain systems, which 
may be indicated as follows— 

(1) The Iberian, belonging to the peninsula of 
Spain and Portugal. This system includes the 
Pyrenees (separating the peninsula from France), 
the Cantabrian Mountains, and the mountains of 
Toledo. In addition, there are the Sierra Morena 
and the Sierra Nevada. In several parts these rise 
well above the snow line. 

(2) The Alpine, which includes the whole of the 
lofty mountains which radiate in ranges from 
Switzerland as'a cenire. The Alps proper belong, 
in the main, to Switzerland, but under various 
names they extend almost from the Mediterranean 
Sea to Bohemia. One great offshoot is the 
Apennines, which form a kind of backbone for 
Italy, and terminate in the still active volcano of 
Etna, in Sicily. Another offshoot is the Balkan 
range with the Pindus range, which are the 


characteristic heights of the Balkan Peninsula. 
And, last of all, there are the Carpathian Mountains 
of Hungary. 

(3) The Scandinavian, extending in a north¬ 
easterly direction through Norway and Sweden 
from the Naze to the North Cape, a distance of 
over 1,100 miles. These mountains are very rich 
in veins of minerals, especially iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, and antimony. 

(4) The Ural, forming the natural, though not 
exactly the political, dividing line between 
Europe and Asia. The Ural Mountains, like the 
Scandinavian, are rich in metals and minerals, 
gold, platinum, iridium, malachite, and diamonds 
being found in plenty. 

(5) The Caucasian, stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Caspian Sea. This range is also rich in 
minerals. It includes several great peaks, especially 
Mount Elburz (18,570 ft.), t.e., about 3,000 ft. 
higher than Mont Blanc. 

The chief rivers of Europe are of great com¬ 
mercial importance, with the exception of the 
Dwina, which flows in the Arctic Ocean, and is 
closed by ice during the greater part of the year. 
The Rhine rises in Switzerland, and after reaching 
Basle, it flows with a navigable course to the 
North Sea, entering the same by the longest of 
European deltas, in Holland. It is 760 miles in 
length, and has more great cities on its banks than 
any other river in the world. In addition to the 
commerce carried on by means of steamers and 
sailing vessels, it is remarkable for its immense 
rafts. The principal tributaries of the Rhine are 
the Aar, the Moselle, and the Maas on the left 
bank, and the Main, the Lahn, and the Ruhr on 
the right bank. The Rhone also rises in the Alps, 
in Switzerland, flows through the lake of Geneva, 
and then, passing Lyons, follows a directly southern 
course to the Mediterranean. One of the most lapul 
of European rivers, it is only navigable near its 
mouth. Its length is about 500 miles Its principal 
tributaries are the Saone, the Doubs, the Is£re, and 
the Durance. The Danube rises in the Black Forest 
and pursues a course of nearly 1,750 miles, eventu¬ 
ally discharging itself into the Black Sea. It is a 
most important waterway from Ulm, in Bavaria, 
to its mouth. Its tributaries are very numerous, 
but those which are mostly navigable, and which 
provide such excellent communication in Central 
Europe, are the Theiss, the Drave, and the Save. 
Although the Danube is fairly rapid in parts, the 
adoption of specially constructed steamers has 
made the river and its tributaries an easy way of 
transport. The Volga is the longest river in Europe, 
having a course of about 2,400 miles. It rises in the 
Valdai Hill, and discharges its waters into the 
Caspian Sea. It is the great natural waterway of 
Russia, and amongst its most important tributaries 
are the Kama and the Viatka. All these rivers, as 
well as the other important ones of the continent 
of Europe (no reference is made'here to the United 
Kingdom) are noticed in greater detail in separato 
articles dealing with the different countries. 

The lakes of Europe may be placed in two 
divisions: The highland region of Switzerland and 
Italy, the lowland of Russia and Sweden. The 
former include Geneva, Constance, Neuchatel, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Lugano, Como, Mapgiore, and 
Garda; whilst the chief of the latter are Ladoga, 
Onega, Peipus, Wener, Wetter, and Malai. 

Geology. Europe presents every system of 
geology, from the deepest seated granites to the 
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latest volcanic lava or the most recent alluvia. 
From the broken and undulating natuie of the 
soil, these formations are repeatedly brought to the 
surface in the northern and western distric ts, 
northern and eastern Russia being the only areas 
where formations are continuous over wide areas. 
In this way, the mineral treasures of Europe 
bocome the more readily available, and these 
consist in general terms of granites, marbles, lime¬ 
stones, coals, ironstones, gypsum, rocksalt, sulphur, 
sandstones, fire-clay, pottery-clays, sands, flints, 
etc.; also of iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, meicury, 
and other useful metals This abundance of useful 
minerals and metals enabled the inhabitants of 
Europe to engage at an early period in the 
arts, ir^nufacturcs, and commerce; and it is to 
this same abundance that the present supcuouty 
in mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial 
industry is mainly to be attributed 

Climate. Owing to the fact that so much of the 
continent of Europe is not very distant from the 
sea, as compared with other continents, the climate 
is more of an insular than of a continental charai ter. 
The Gulf Stream also tends to accentuate this 
peculiarity, and, in addition, there have to be 
taken into consideration the effects springing from 
drainage and the efficient cultivation of the soil. 
The extremes of temperature, therefore, arc not so 
noticeable here as elsewhere. 

Economic Conditions. A discussion of the 
economic conditions of the continent of Europe 
means a discussion of each sepaiate country, and 
its particular industries and natural productions. 
As already noticed, each of the countries of Europe 
is dealt with fully in a separate article, and in these 
several articles thoie will be found the fullest 
mfoi illation on the subject 

I lie map ol lull ope represents tin* diMsnm of 
the continent in 1920 If anv furthei adjustment 
has to be made, which is not improbable, an amended 
map will be nisei ted in the Appendix 

EVEN. — this is a term used on the Stork 
Exchange to signify that when securities are 
< arned over, there is neither contango nor 
backwardation to pay. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS.— Also known by the 
French name, " Immot tellcs ” Tlie general name 
given to certain flowers of the Older Composttac, 
which retain their colour and form fora long period 
after being gathered and dried. Heltchrysum 
bracteatum is the best known species. It grows in 
France, Italy, and Germany, where the preservation 
of the flowers forms an important industry. On>‘of 
the main uses of the flowers is for memorial wreaths, 
for which purposes they are bleached white A 
species now grown in Cape Colony produces a natur¬ 
ally white flower. Great Britain and the United 
States arc the principal purchasers of immoi tellcs 

EX ALL. —Shares are said to be sold “ex nil ” 
when the dividend just due, any bonus, return <>( 
capital, and right i*> claim new stock or shai- me 
retained by lh« seller. 

EXCESS BAD DEBT INSURANCE. —(be 

Indemnity Insurance) 

EXCESS PROFITS.— The rapid use 01 prices 
and profits, and the urgent necessity for providing 
funds for the conduct of the Great War led to 
the imposition of a new tax, called the Excess 
Profits Duty, by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915. 
For present purposes it is sufficient to cite two 
of the sections of that Act, sections 38 and 39, 
which are as follows— 


Section 38 (1) There shall be charged, levied, 
and paid on the amount by which the promts 
arising from any trade or business to which 
this part of this Act applies, in any accounting 
period which ended attei the 4th August, 1914, 
and before the 1st July, 1915, exceeded, by 
more than {200, the pre-war standard oi piofits 
as defined lor the purposes of this part of this 
Act, a duty (in this Act referred to as “excess 
profits duty ’’) of an amount equal to fifty per 
cent, of that excess. 

(2) For the purposes of this pait of this Act 
the accounting pciiod shall be taken to be the 
period for which the accounts of the trade or 
business have been made up, and where the 
accounts of any trade or business have not been 
made up for any definite period, oi for a period 
fot which they have been usually made up, or a 
yeai or more has elapsed without accounts being 
made up, shall lx* taken to be such pefiod not 
being less than six months oi more than a year* 
ending on such a date as the Comimssumeis of 
Inland Revenue may determine Where any 
accounting peiiod is a period of less than a y<ar 
this section shall have effect as if thcie weie 
substituted for {200 a piopoitiouately reduced 
amount. 

(3) When a person proves that in any account¬ 
ing period, which ended alter the 4th August, 
1914, his profits have not reached the point 
which involves liability to excess piolits duty, 
oi that he has sustained a loss m his tiade or 
business, he shall be entitled to lepaymejit of 
such amount paid by him on excess profits duty 
in inspect of any previous accounting period, 
oi 1c, set otf against any excess piolits duty 
payable by him m iespe<l of anv succeeding 
accounting period, such an amount as will make 
the total amount of excess profits duty paid by 
him duung the whole period accoid with his 
profits'or losses duimg that period. 

Section 39. The tlades and businesses to 
which this part of this Act applies are all trades 
oi businesses (whether continuously carried cm 
or not) of any description earned on in the 
United Kingdom, or owned or earned on in any 
other place by persons otdinanlv resident in the 
United Kingdom excepting— 

{a) husbandly in the United Kingdom; and 
(b) olfic '*s or employments ; and 
(r) any profession the profits of which are 
dependent matnl^ on t*ho personal qualifications 
of the person by whom the pi of cession is carried 
on and in winch no capital expenditure is required, 
or only capital expenditure of a comparatively 
small amount, 

but including the business of any person 
taking commissions in lespect of any transactions 
or services rendered* and* of any agent of any 
description (not being a commercial travcilci, 
or an agent whose icnuinoiation consists wholly 
of a fixed and definite sum not depending on 
the amount of business done or any other 
contingency) 

The duty of 50 per cent wt, mertasr^ by subso-. 
quent legislation, but m 1919 it was reduced 
to 40 p; r cent , and it lemams to be seen whether 
it \frdl be > ontinued for any length of time. 

The ( alculation of the duty has caused consider¬ 
able tumble, and much criticism jhas been levelled 
as to its incidence, especially in the case of pro¬ 
fessions Into these points it is impossible, however 
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to enter into discussion The duty exists, and it 
is applicable to all those trades and businesses 
which are not specially exempted. 

EXCHANGE. —The giving or the taking of one 
thing or commodity for another. In commercial 
language, it is used to denote the method of dealing 
with debts owing by one country to another, and 
is thus largely concerned with bills of exchange, etc. 

An exchange is also a building or place of resort 
for merchants and others, the name being adopted 
from the circumstance that buying and exchange 
of merchandise, and the exchanging or payment of 
money, form the chief business transacted. 

EXCHANGES, FOREIGN. — (See Forlign 
Exchanges) 

EXCHEQUER RILLS. —These wei e promissory 
notes which wete formerly issued by the English 
Government. 'I hey fust came into existence at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and constituted the 
floating'debt of the country for about 170 joais 
They have now gone out of existence, and their 
place has been taken by Treasury Bills (q v ) 
EXCHEQUER RONDS. —Bonds whu h arc issued 
under the authority of Acts of Parliament, by the 
Lords Commissionss of His Majesty's Treasury. 
They usually tun for petiods of fiom thtco to five 
years, and it is seldom that they are issued for a 
longer term than ten yeais 

lhe following is an actual specimen of an 
Exchequer Boml forming part of an issue to be all 
paid off in ten years— 

Exchequer Bond. 

Per Act* 29 Viet c 25, 52 Viet c 6 and 
5 Edw VII, c. 4. 

7700413 /200 7700413 

This Bond, unless previously diawn and 
redeemed as hereafter set forth, entitles the Beam 
to receive the sum of TWO II UNDP ED 
POUNDS on April 18. 1915, at the rate of 
£2 15? per cent, per annum, payable as follows, on 
October 18, 1915. a first dividend, being interest 
accrued from April 18, 1915, upon the various 
instalments of the subscription money as they 
severally become due, and thereafter by quarlnly 
dividends, payable on January 18, April 18, 
July 18, and October 18, on presentation of the 
coupons hereunto attached, being interest upon the 
total capital sum hereby secureJ. 

This bond forms part \>f an issue amounting to a 
total of ten million pounds, which amount will be 
paid of] m ten years from the date hereof at the rale 
of one-tenth part of the total issue in each year 
The bonds to be icdeemed will be drawn in each 
year in accordance with regulations made by the 
Treasury, and the bonds so firawn will be paid of} at 
par as on April 18 m that yexr, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. 

The principal and interest of this bond are 
chargeable on the consolidated fund of the United 
Kingdom, pursuant to Act 5 Edw. VII,, c 4. 
and are payable at the Bank of England. 

Eondor, April 1&, 1915 

Secretary to His Majesty’s Treasury. 

Note —The numbers of the bonds drawn tor repayment in each 
year will be advertised m the " London Gasette ” not less than two 
months prior to the date of redemption. Drawn bonds, when pre¬ 
sented /or payment, must be accompanied by alt coupons bearing date 
subsequent to that on which the principal becomes repayable. 
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EXCISE.—The Excise is a species of tax levied 
upon goods which are manufactured within the a 
country, and hence differing from Customs (q.v.), 
and also upon certain licences which permit 
particular trades and professions to be carried on. 
Since the transfer of the granting of certain licences 
to local authorities, a division has been made 
between those forms of Excise which are adminis¬ 
tered bv the Board of Customs and Excise, and 
those which are administered by the local authori¬ 
ties. The present article refers to the former, the 
latter being dealt with under the heading of 
Licences (q.v.). Other charges, sometimes referred 
to under Excise, are noticed under the heading 
Stamps (q v.), and are administered by the Board 
of Inland Revenue , 

Since, like the Customs, the money derived from 
Excise is primal lly reepured for the purposes of the 
Government, the rate of taxation is liable to 
change from time to time, and the present article 
deals with the Excise at it existed at the beginning 
of 1920. 


EXCISE DUTIES 




Beer • Brewed in U K whereof the 

£ 

5 

d 

worts are or were before fermentation 




of a specific gravity of 1055°. For 




every 38 gall.. 

3 

10 

0 

Herb Beer For every gall 



2 

Cards Playing For every pack . 



3 

Chicory For eveiy cwt 

1 

12 

0 

Cider : Also Perry. For every gall. 



4 


Coffee Mixture Labels For every 
4 oz . . Ij 

Entertainment Where the pay¬ 
ment, excluding dut\, on admission to 
any exhibition, performance, amuse¬ 
ment, game or sport to winch persons 
are admitted foi payment, is 

Up to 2£d. | 

Exceeds 2|d but not 4d . 1 

4d „ 4 id . U 

4id „ 7<1 . 2 

7d „ Is . 3 

Is 2s 4 

,, 2s ,, 3s . 8 

3s „ 5s . 9 

„ 5s. ,, 7s. 8d 1 0 

,, 7s (id ,, I Os (id . 1 fi 

„ 10s 6d „ 15s . 2 0 

After the hist 15s for every 5s 

and/or fraction. 8 

Exemptions Where the whole ot 
the undertakings are devoted to phil- 
anlhropn or charitable purposes with¬ 
out any charge on the takings for any 
expenses Where the entertainment is 
entirely educational Where for chil¬ 
dren only and the highest charge is Id 
Where for partly educational or‘.scien¬ 
tific purposes by an Association not 
formed for profit. Where for the object 
of reviving national pastimes in the 
case of associations not for profit. 

V'here provided by or for a school, 
tc., established or conducted not for 
rofit. , 

Glucose : Liquid For every cwt . 9 9£ 

Solid. 13 8| 

Lighters • Requiring Spirit Each 1 0 

Others. 6 


<c 
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Matches : (a) For every 10,000 
( b) Where a box contains more than 
80 matches, on all matches exceeding 
80, for every 10,000 .... 

Medicine Labels In Great Britain 
only. Where price of medicine is — 
Up to Is 

2s fid 

4s 

,, 10s 

2(K 
dOs 
50s 

Exceeding 50s. 

Molasses ' (a) Containing not more 
than 50% sweetening matter The 
cwt ... . 

(b) Containing more than 50% and 
less than 70% The cwt 

(c) Containing more than 70% 
The cwt 

Less one-sixth aftei 1st Sept , 1919 
Perty For every gall 
Playing Cards • Each pack 
Hallways : Payable on the receipts 
fiotn the* passenger service For 
every /100— 

(a) Urban traffic 

(b) Otherwise 

Exemption on fates not exceeding 
Id per mile 

Sauharm And similar substances 
For every ouiu e 

Snuff See 1 oliAc < o 
Spirit* 1 lotne ni.ale, if ware¬ 
housed for 3 \eais or over l '< >i 
every proof gall .... 

Additional - - 

If warehoused for less th n two 
yenisoi not at all Foi i vi i v proof gall 
If warehoused for two \ears but not 
three years Jon every pi oof gall 
Sugar . Where it does not exceed 


Less one-su?th after 1st Sept, 1919 
Table Waters : Which are for 
mented beverages or contain any 
sweetening material. For every gali 


£ s - d - 
5 0 


3 4 


1 


4 
fi 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 


4 9J 
9 8 
13 fi 

4 

3 


2 0 0 
5 0 0 


fi in 


2 10 0 


1 fi 


on 

7(3" 

but not 

IT 

1 1 
11 

o 

(3 8 

77" 


78° 

11 

11-3 

78° 


79° 

12 

3 8 

79° 


80° 

12 

8 3 

8(U 


81 

13 

0 8 

81° 


82" 

13 

5 2 

82° 


83" 

13 

97 

83° 


81" 

14 

2 8 

84° 


85 

1 1 

7 8 

85° 


8(3" 

15 

0 S 

8(3° 


87° 

15 

5 9 

87" 


88' 

15 

1 I 5 

88° 


89’ 

lb 

5 1 

89° 


90 

1(3 

1 I 8 

90° 


91" 

17 

h ^ 

91° 

• 

92° 

18 


92" 


93" 

18 

t l> 

93° 


91° 

19 

2-7 

94° 


95° 

19 

v 4 

95° 


9(3 

1 0 

4 1 

96° 


97" 

1 0 

10 8 

97° 


98° 

1 1 

5 fi 

98" 



1 3 

4 


i 5 d 

Heil) Beer For every gall . . 2 

Others For every gall . . 8 

Tobcuio • Home-grown— 

Cavendish or Negrohead manufac - 
tured in bond For every lb. . . 10 H 

Umnanufactuied 

(a) Containing moie than 10 lb oi 
moisture in every 100 lb For every lb 8 0 

(/;) Containing less than 101b of 
moisture in every 100 lb Foreveivlb 8 10J 

Less one-sixth after 1st Sept , 1919 
EXCISE DRAW BACKS.—On the expoit of a 
commodity which has suffered excise duty, a diavv- 
baek ot the tax may be claimed A di aw back s 
payable even though the goods ma\ be damaged ( r 
lost aftei shipment Ihe following table gives lie 
rates of excise di.vwbacks as they existed .it ihe 
beginning of 1920—- 

Peer On exportation or for use as 
ship’s stotes, or depositing m bond 
for such Of an ongin.il giuvitv of 
1055° Foi every 3fi gall . 3 10 3 

And so on in propoition for any 
difference in gravity 

Chuory Roasted foi eveiv ovt . 

(tluiosi Made in (Ileal Ihitain oi 
lieland, on exportation or as ship’s 
stores 

l>ut\ will be reji.nd on the deposit 
of (dm ose in a waiehouse foi the 
lnanufartuie of Cavendish and Negio- 

he.ul 

Molasses Pioducod m Ureal Bri¬ 
tain from Sugai made tlieieiu aiul 
delivered to a lu eiised distiller foi the 
use* of Spirit manul.ntuie hoi eveiv 
cwt . . . 4 91 

l’lovichd duty was paid at a corrc 
sponding rale 

San harm And simil.il substances 
made m (»reat BiMain 


1 


4 


1 1 

Ac cording 
to duty 
paid 


I* 


Ac cording 
to duty 
paid 


14 9 


15 9 


Ifi 3 


Spirits Of all cles< nptions, ex 
Btilish Plain Spirits, as follows 

(a) Warehoused tor thiee years 
or more I'oi everv pi oof gall 
(i b) W’arehoused for two yea is 
but not three years h'or everv 
pi oof gall 

(c) Less than two years For 
every proof gall 

Provided duty was oiiginally paid 
at these lates 


Sugar Home-gmwn and on winch 
the proper hx< is< duty h#s bc*en paid 


(.nods (1-xu'pt Iter) wIutc Sug.ir . . , U) 

or other sweetening matter has been \ A 1 , .... 
-Hi "Rrsp.'i tmK , ' of) 

sweetening m,itter # 

7 obacto Same as Cu toms Diawbaclcs. 
(VsroMS Fokvaihiks) 



( on such. 

(See 


EXCISEMEN. — Also known as Inland Revenue 
officers, they are the officers who aje charged with 
the collection of the excise {q v ) 

EX COUPON. --Without the interest coupon. 
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EXCURSION TRAINS. —Excursion trains are 
passenger trains not part of the ordinary passenger 
service of a railway company, but specially adver¬ 
tised to run between special places, and on special 
occa >ions, and on conditions and at fares varying 
from the terms ordinarily applicable to passengers. 
There ate genet ally special conditions as to the 
return trains, and as to the amount of luggage, some¬ 
times luggage being altogether prohibited. In 
Rutnsey v North-Eastern Railway Company, 1863, 
32 I. J C R 244, the plaintiff was a passenger who 
had taken a cheap first-class excursion ticket subject 
t o the express condition, of which he had notice, that 
no luggage was allowed. He had, nevertheless, put 
his portmanteau, which weighed less than 150 lbs. 
(the amount allowed free to first-class passengers by 
oidinary trains), into the train. It was held that he 
was bound to pay for the carriage of the portman¬ 
teau. Where a person has, by fraud, induced another 
to perform a service for him, intending not to pay 
’for the performance of it, still there is a liability 
implied by the law, which may be enforced in the 
same way as an obligation arising out of an express 
contract. 1 he rights and obligations of the company 
and passenger by an excursion train, except so far as 
may be agreed upon, arc the same as in the case of 
ordinary passengers. A contract by a railway com¬ 
pany to tarry a passenger from one station to 
another does not, in the absence of special terms, 
entitle the passengci to break the journey at any 
intermediate station ( Ashton v. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, 1904, 2 KB. 313). 
The contract is entered into for the whole distance 
and nothing else 

Since the control and management of the railways 
passed into the hands of the Government, exclusion 
trains have been unknown, and it is not at all 
likely that they will be revived—at least, not at 
present—or, if they are, upon such advantageous 
terns as in days gone by 

EX DIVIDEND.—- 3lus means without the divi¬ 
dend which is due. When stock is sold, it is pre¬ 
sumed, unless thcie is an agreement or some custom 
to the contiary, that any dividend which is owing 
upon it is carried over with the sale to the buyer, 
and it is then sold “ < um dividend ” 

EX DRAWING.— This is a term which is used 
when bonds are sold without any benefit that may 
arise from a drawing which is about to take place. 

EXECUTION. —This is the name given to the 
peculiar process by which the judgment of a court 
of law is enforced. 

In the article Action it has been pointed out 
what are the various judgments to which a person 
may be entitled m law. If an injunction is obtained, 
disobedience to it renders the offender liable to 
attachment {q v ) ; and if specific performance (q v ) 
is ordered, a similar result may ensue But when 
execution is spoken of, it is generally assumed that 
the process to be followed is that which results from 
an award of money damages. If the person against 
whom an award is made docs not pay the sum 
awarded, or the costs, the successful party issues a 
writ of execution for the purpose of satisfying the 
judgment The mort common form is the writ of 
fieri facia's (q v )—generally known as the writ of 
fi. fa —under which the sheriff is ordered to seize 
the goods of the judgment debtor and to sell the 
same in satisfaction of the judgment debt. Execu¬ 
tion must be carefully distinguished from distress 
{qv). Under the latter all goods may be seized, 
with certain reservations, which are on the premises 


distrained upon. Under the,former, nothing can 
be taken winch is not the actual property of the 
judgment debtor. If the debtor is possessed of 
lands, the order to seize the lands is carried out by 
means of a writ of elegit {qv.). Again, if the judg¬ 
ment is for the possession of premises and the 
delivering up of the same to the judgment creditor, 
the sheriff is emjiowered to enter upon the premises 
and to eject the defendant, who is a trespasser. 

As the sheriff is empowered to seize everything 
which is the property of the judgment debtor, he 
is entitled to follow the debtor’s goods, wherever 
they are But he cannot break into premises except 
at his own risk ; and, in any case, a brcaking-m is 
not permissible by law until there has been a 
refusal of admission 

Sometimes it is not possible to obtain satisfaction 
by the seizure of the debtor’s goods or lands ; but 
the debtor may be entitled to property m the 
possession or under the control of some other per¬ 
son or persons It is then necessary to have recourse 
to what is called “ equitable execution,” which may 
be of various kinds Thus, a receiver (q v ) may be 
apjiointed to collect any debts that are due, or a 
garnishee older [q v ) may be obtained, under which 
the debtors of the judgment debtor aie compelled 
to jiay the amounts which they owe duect to the 
creditor (See Aciion.) 

EXECUTION CREDITOR.— Where a creditor has 
issued execution against the goods or lands of a 
debtor, or has attached any debt due to him, he 
cannot retain the benefit of the execution or attach¬ 
ment against the trustee in bankruptcy, unless he 
has completed the execution or attachment before 
the date of the ret eiving order, and before notice of 
the presentation of any bankruptcy petition by or 
against the debtor, or of the commission of any 
available act of bankruptcy by the debtor. 

An execution against goods is completed by 
seizure and sale ; an attachment of a debt is com¬ 
pleted by receipt of the debt; and an execution 
against land is completed by seizure ; or, in the 
case of an equitable interest, by the appointment of 
a receiver. An available act of bankruptcy is one 
which is available for a petition at the date of the 
one on which the leceiving order is made, and an 
act of bankruptcy is available for a petition if com¬ 
mitted within thtce months before its presentation 
An execution creditor who has seized and sold may 
retain the benefit of his execution, although the 
seizure and sale is itself an act of bankruptcy ; 
but unless the execution is completed before the 
sheriff has been in possession for twenty-one days, 
the sheriff holding the goods for that time will 
avoid execution. A judgment creditor who has 
obtained an order for a receiver is not a creditor 
who has issued execution within this Section. A 
sale is not completed until all the goods have been 
sold, but if a contract to sell is complete before 
the act of bankruptcy, and only formal acts are 
necessary to carry out the contract, those acts may 
be done after bankruptcy. Where the sheriff who 
is carrying out an execution on behalf of a creditor 
is served with a notice of a receiving order, he must 
hand over the goods and money seized to the 
official receiver. He must also pay the proceeds 
(less cost of execution) of goods sold or money paid 
to avoid a sale in respect of a judgment for a sum 
exceeding £20, on receiving, within fourteen days, 
notice of a petition by or against a debtor against 
whom a receiving order is afterwards made on that 
or some other petition of which the sheriff has 
652 
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lotice. An execution creditor must, if called upon, 
latAfy a landlord's claims for a year's rent. 

EXECUTOR. —An executor is the person who has 
oeen appointed by the will of a testator to see that 
the directions contained in the will are carried out. 
The feminine form of the word is " executrix ” An 
executor may be appointed by name or by implica¬ 
tion, e.g., as where a person is to have the testator's 
goods to pay debts, or where a person is appointed 
executor if another will not act; but in the latter 
case he is called an executor according to the tenor 
of the will. Again, a testator may leave the appoint¬ 
ment of an executor to a third person, and such third 
person may appoint himself to the office, unless 
there is a contrary intention expressed in the 
will. 

Where there is no will there can be no executor 
The person who is then appointed to administer the 
estate of the deceased is called an administrator 
or administratrix. There may be, of course, 
more than one executor of an estate, but a single 
administrator is usual. 

The rights and duties of executors and adminis¬ 
trators are practically the same, except that the 
former must carry out the directions contained 
in the will of the deceased, whilst the latter, 
where there is no will, have nothing further to 
consider than the obligations laid upon them by 
the law. 

Any person may be appointed as executor unless 
he is specially excluded by law. Lunatics and idiots 
are, of course, incapable of acting, foi they lack 
understanding An infant can be appointed, but 
he cannot act so long as he is a minor, but can act 
on attaining his majority. When an infant is named 
sole executor, an administrator with the will annexed 
must be appointed to act during the mmonty , if 
an infant is one of several executors, those who are 
not minors can act, and a giant of admuusltation 
is not necessary. A married woman may act inde¬ 
pendently of her husband as execuinx since the 
passing of the Married Women’s Propci ty Act, 1882, 
and may sue or be sued without her husband as if 
she were a feme sole. An alien is as capable of acting 
%s a natural-born or a naturalised citizen. A 
partnership firm, a company, or a corporation may 
each be appointed. A grant of the probate of a will 
is made to the membeis of a partnership firm 
individually, and not to the Him as a firm , whilst 
in the case of a comuany or corporation aggregate 
letters of administration, with the will annexed, aic 
granted to a representative of the company or 
corporation. There are now several companies 
existing who undertake the offices of executors and 
trustees for an agreed commission as their pai in ular 
business. 

No special form of words is required for the 
appointment of an executdr, but a testator should 
make his appointment dear so as to save unneces¬ 
sary expense. If there is no --xecutor expressly 
appointed, any person who has duties imposed uj, n 
him by the will ma^/ be an executor accordr., l<> 
the tenor of the will. It has ( e.g ) been decidoc. !iai 
where a#testator appointed a person “ to hold ami 
administer in trust all my estate well known V, the 
said H. E.,” this was sufficient to conslitut' H E. 
an executor according to the tenor ; m short, if it 
is clear from the language of the will or testamentary 
• document that a particular person was intended to 
act as exeefttor, that person will be appointed 
executor according to the tenor. The court, how¬ 
ever, will not find that trustees named in the will 


are executors according to the tenor unless there is 
some direction that they are to do some act of an 
executory character. 

An executor is generally appointed absolutely, 
but his appointment may be limited and extend to 
certain property only, or it may be only fof a 
specified period. Again, on the death of a single or 
surviving executor, the executorship is transmitted 
to the executor named, if there is one, in the will of 
the executor ; but where there are two executors, 
and one dies, the survivor becomes sole executor. 
But there is no transmission of an administratorship, 
nor docs an executorship devolve upon the adminis¬ 
trator of the estate of an executor or administrator. 
Whenever anything remains to be done to an estate, 
and there is no executor surviving, an administrator 
must be appointed to administer the portion of the 
estate which has been lelt unadnunisteicd. Where 
a pci son appointed executor 1 enounces probate, the 
light of representation is as if he had never been 
appointed • 

A person who intermeddles, without authority, < 
with the estate of a deceased person, may lender 
lnmself liable to be sued by creditors and legatees, 
and be put to much inconvenience. He is called an 
executor de son tort, x e., of his own wrong. It has 
been said that he has all the disadvantages and 
none of the advantages of a properly constituted 
executor , but he is not liable beyond the amount 
of the assets which have come into his hands, and 
he may plead in an action brought against him 
that he has fully administered the estate. Examples 
of acts which constitute an executor de son tort aie: 
(1) Demanding or receiving payment of debts due 
to the deceased ; (2) paying the debts of the 

deceased out of the assets ; (3) acting m fraud of 
creditois as the administrator of the deceased ; but 
placing the deceased's goods in safety, arranging the 
funeral, and paying the expenses out of the assets, 
making an inventory of the deceased's goods, or 
receiving assets as agent for the lawful executor 
(provided that in so acting he does nothing that a 
lawful exec utor or administrator could not have 
done), do not constitute an executor de son toft. 
Thus an executor de son tort has all the liabilities, 
but none of the privileges (e g , ictainei) of a lawful 
executor. 

No one is compelled against his will to accept’the 
office of executor ; nor need he accept it after the 
death of the testator, even though he promised 
during the lifeline of the deceased to act as 
executor, for he has given no consideration for the 
promise '1 here musL, howvci, be a clear renuncia¬ 
tion, which must be made before any act is done 
which lies within the ordinary provinc c of an 
executor, or befoie anything is done fiom which an 
inference might be drawn that the persoh named 
in the will had dec ided to act as exec utoi. The 
acceptance <>i icnunuation must ber complete; 
there cannot lx* a partial acceptance and a partial 
renunciation, or a conditional acceptance. If a 
person unduly delays in making up his mind 
whether he will accept, he may be cited before the 
Probate Division bv any of his co-executors or by 
a proposed aclini. f ratoi If an executor 
administers without obtaining probate within six 
months of the testator’s death, he will 151* liable to 
a penalty of double the amount of duty chargeable, 
as a debt to the Crown. If the executor of an 
executor lias accepted the executorship of his own 
testator, he cannot renounce the executorship of 
the original testator. When ah executor has 
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renounced probate, he will not be permitted to 
retract his renunciation without good cause. 

Where two or more executors are appointed by a 
■will, they aie considered as one person, and in the 
administration of the effects the acts of one are 
deemed to be the acts of all Thus one of several 
co-executors may, eg., release a debt, surrender a 
lease, or sell a chattel. Where probate has been 
granted to one of several co-executors, it enures 
to the benefit of all. If an executor, who has not 
proved, intermeddles, he will be readily deemed to 
have accepted office The sutviving executor acts, 
after the death of the others, in the place of all. 
It is the first duty of the executors to bury the 
<le« cased in a suitable manner, and they will be 
allowed sin h expenses as are reasonable under the 
uicumstaiiees, this must obviously be done before 
the ptobate of the will can be granted. There are 
also many other things which may be done before 
a giant of probate, or of letters of administration , 
but it is prudent to obtain the one or the other as 
soon as possible , indeed, in the latter case, great 
difficulties may ause at very early stages of any 
semi-admimstiation. On the other hand, an 
executor derives lus authority entirely fiom the 
will, and probate is a mete ceremony evidencing his 
right to act. But no executor can proceed in ail 
Action at law in any matter concerning the estate 
o(. the dec eased without producing the probate, 
which is the sole evidence of lus title. The 
authority of co-executors is joint and several, so 
that one can release a debt so as to bind his fellow, 
and each executor has entire control over the 
testator’s estate. 

Executors have full power to sell, assign, mort¬ 
gage, or pledge the assets of the testator. Tn a 
recent rase it was alleged that an excc utor, without 
the knowledge of his cocxccutor, had, fourteen 
years after his testator’s death, pledged ccitain 
plate of his testator and had misappropriated, for 
his own jiurposcs, the money laised upon the plate, 
and it was held that such a transaction as between 
the executor and the pawnbioker was valid An 
executor may sell, moitgage, or pledge any of the 
personal estate, even after twenty years, and if he 
does so, he is presumed to be acting in the exercise 
of the duties imposed upon him by will, so that the 
purchaser or assignee is under no liability to 
ci editors or legatees. In certain matters, such as 
the gi anting of leases, they may be restrained by 
any special tenns inserted in the will. In the pay¬ 
ment of claims they have the peculiar right of 
retainer (see Executor's Retainer), that is, they 
may retain the amount of their own debts in 
priority to any debts owing by the testator of the 
same degree. Even statute-barred debts may be 
paid, but' not if they hive been sued upon and dis¬ 
allowed on that account Other debts, which are 
unenforceable by reason of various statutes, may 
not be paid If the executors do nevertheless pay 
them, an action may be commenced against the 
executors by the beneficiaries under the will for the 
repayment of the money so illegally expended. An 
executor or administrator may pay or allow any 
debt or claim on any evidence he deems sufficient, 
and may accept any, composition, or any security, 
real or personal, for any debt, or for any property, 
real or personal, claimed ; and may allow time for 
payment of any debt, and may compromise, 
compound, abandon, submit to arbitration, 
or otherwise settle any debt, account, claim, 
or thing whatever relating to the testator's 
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or intestate's estate, and execute agreem^its, 
releases, etc. 

For the purpose of relieving executors and 
administrators from too lengthy a period of 
administration, an Act was passed in 1859, com¬ 
monly known as Lord St. Leonard's Act, by which 
the representatives of a deceased person were 
enabled to advertise in the London Gazette and 
three other newspapers, one being a local one, 
calling upon creditors and others having claims to 
come in and make good the same on or before a 
fixed date. The notice is well-known, and it goes on 
to dedai c that on the expiration of the fixed time 
the assets of the deceased will be distributed, regard 
being had only to those claims of winch notice has 
been given, and that the executors* will not be 
liable to any person of whose claim they have not 
had notice at the time of the distribution of the 
assets This method exonerates the executors com¬ 
pletely, but it in no way prejudices the light of a 
creditor to follow the assets into the hands of any 
persons who have icccivcd the same. 

The duties of an executor or administrator are 
briefly as follows— 

(1) To bury the deceased, incurring only such 
funeral expenses as are warranted by the estate 
and condition of the deceased 

(2) To prepare an accurate inventory of the goods 
and chattels of the deceased. 

(3) In the case of a will, to obtain probate of 
the same within six months of the death of the 
deceased. 

(4) To j>ay all the necessary death duties 

(5) To < ollect and realise the estate. 

(6) To liquidate the outstanding debts of the 
deceased 

(7) To pay the legacies left by the will 

(8) To make whatever investments are ordcied 
or are necessary. 

(9) To distribute the residue. 

(10) To keep accurate accounts of all matters 
connected with the estate, and obtain a proper 
discharge on the completion of the admimstialion 

There are special rules in the administration of 
assets which are applicable both to the order in 
which the assets arc to be devoted to the payment 
of debts, and also to the order in which the debts 
are to be paid (See Administration of Assets, 
Administration Order) 

Until the passing of the Land Transfer Act, 1897, 
only the personal estate of the deceased and not 
the real estate vested in his executor. Since 1897, 
however, the ieal estate also vests in the executor, 
and any person who claims the same must acquire 
Ins title through an executor By Section 2 of the 
Act it is provided that the personal representatives 
of a deceased person shall hold the real estate as 
trustees for the persons legally entitled to the 
benefit lal interest in the same, and that those per¬ 
sons shall require a legal transfer to be made. 
Section 3 of the Act is as follows— 

“ (1) At any time after tho death of the owner 
of any land, the personal representatives may 
assent to any devise contained m his willf or may 
convey the land to any person entitled thereto 
as heir, devisee, or otherwise, and may make the 
assent or conveyance either subject to a charge 
for the payment of any money which the personal 
representatives are liable to pay, or without any 
su< h charge ; and on such assent or conveyance, 
subject to a charge for all moneys (if any) which 
the personal representatives are liable to pay, all 
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liabilities of the personal representatives in 
respect of the land shall cease, except as to any 
acts done or contracts entered into by them 
before such assent or conveyance. 

“ (2) At any time after the expiration of one 
year from the death of the owner of any land, if 
lus personal representatives have failed on the 
' request of the person entitled to the lanc^to con¬ 
vey the land to that person, the < ourt may, if it 
thinks fit, on the application of that person, and 
after notice to the personal icpresentatives, order 
that the conveyance be made, or, in the case of 
icgistered land, that the poison so entitled be 
registered as proprietor of the land either solely 
or jointly with the pci son al icpresentatives 
“ (3) Wheie the pcisonal representatives of a 
deceased person are registered as piopnetors of 
land ofi his death, a fee shall not be chargeable 
on any tiansfer of the land by them unless the 
transfer is for valuable consideration 

“ (4) The production of an assent in the pie- 
scribecl form by the personal icpresentatives of 
a deceased proprietor of registered land shall 
authorise the registrar to iegistet the person 
named m the assent as proprietor of the land ” 
Where a man is actively engaged in business on 
his own account, he ought to take special caic to 
give dim tions in lus will as icgards the business, 
and to indicate what piopoilton of his estate is to 
be employed in it Otheiwise cxecutois may find 
themselves pcisonally liable to cieditois for con¬ 
tinuing the same The safest plan, when there are 
no directions in the will, is io sell the business, 
though this step should not be hurncdlv taken to 
the lnjmy of the estate, but it should be sold so 
as to proc ure the best price icasonably obtainable. 
Wheie execute)!*, cany on the business ot their 
testator in accordance with his Distinctions and 
with the assent of the eieditors, they are entitled 
to be indemnified out of the testator's estate against 
liabilities pioperly inclined in the conduct of the 
business in priority to the claims of the testatoi's 
ueditors i he liability of a pai tner ceases on death, 
r >r his death determines the partnership, and his 
e-tate is not liable for debts contiacted after lus 
de ease 

In order that the exec utor may have time to 
inform himself of the; state of the testator's assets, 
and to pay lus debts, legacies are not payable until 
attei the expitation of a year from the death of the 
deceased, although the will may direct earlier pay¬ 
ment This is known as the executor’s year , but 
executors are not compelled to delay payment for 
so long a ponod On the other hand, an adminis¬ 
trator would be a< ting unwisely to make any dis¬ 
tribution of an intestate’s estate until a year h is 
expired. In the case of legacies payable to infants, 
the money should be paid into corn t, and not to 
the infant or to his parent, or other person, on his 
behalf, unless there is a special direction to that 
effect in the will. Trustees have the power m 
certain cases to appty the income of an infant s 
property for his maintenance, education, or benefu , 
but an ex*cutoi should not pay money for advance¬ 
ment of an infant out of capital without the leave 
of the court. Wheie an executor ol Ins own ac< ord 
pays a legacy, he cannot compel the legatee to 
refund the money in order to pay other legatees, 
but it is otherwise if he pays it under legal com¬ 
pulsion , further, if, after he has paid legacies, 
debts appear of which lie had no notice at the 
time of payment, he can call on the legatee to repay. 
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A creditor whose debt has not been paid can compel 
a legatee to refund. 

Executors are jointly responsible for the funds 
which come into their hands. They must use 
piudence in dealing with the same, otheiwise they 
will render themselves liable for any losses which 
arise. An executor has no authority in law to 
cany on his testator’s business or trade, and if he 
does so without the order of the couit he will, if 
the assets arc deficient, be liable himself for the 
debts contracted since the testator’s death. Also 
an executor must not leave the unlimited conti ol of 
the funds comprised m the estate to his fellow- 
exec utor or executors, except at Ins own risk An 
cxecutoi who by his act puts his co-executor into 
sole possession of assets is liable for the loss resulting 
if the act was not necessary, unless it was clone in 
the regular course of business. Executors aie just 
as responsible as trustees, and, like* them, they are 
entitled to no remunei ation for their services, how¬ 
ever labonous oi valuable, unless theio is a special 
provision as to compensation contained in the will. 
Ihe only deductions that are allowed to be made 
are for out-of-pocket expenses liu urred in the 
executorship Where an executor ot adimnistiator 
has wasted the assets, he is guilty of what is known 
in law' as a devastavit, and is pcisonally liable, as far 
as lie had, or might have had, assets ol the deceased 
(Sec Administration, Administkaiors ) ( 

Executor’8 Accounts. An executor, and equally 
an administrate)!, must account for all pi olds which 
have accrued during the time of lus olfn e, eilliei 
spontaneously or by lus own acts, out of the 
deceased’s estate Thus it he catties on the business 
or trade of the deceased, whether in pursuance of 
the articles of partnership entered into by tlie 
deceased, or by a direction in the 1 testator’s will, 
or under an older ol the court, he must account loi 
the piofits as assets of the deceased, 'lo give other 
examples, he must account for all piofits ansing 
fiom (a) a lease, (b) occupying buildings at less 
than fair rent , ( c) the purchase ot legacies, (d) a 
sale to himself, (e) compounding debts or moit- 
gages , (/) private spec illations Wheie ho employs 
the assets in trade foi Ins own benefit, the bene¬ 
ficial ics aie entitled to interest at 5 per < ent on the 
assets, or to the actual profits at their option ; and 
surviving partners who are the executors of the 
testator and use Ins assets m the business must 
account for the profits so made. The executor may 
even be made to account tor and pay over the piofits, 
e ven though the persons in pat Incrship with whom 
lie made those piofits aie Dot made parties to the 
suit It has been laid down that : “If an executor 
commits a breach of trust, lie* and all those who aie 
accomplices with him in that hi each of trust are 
^11 ami each of them bound to make good tfic tiust 
funds and interest. If an executor oi a trustee 
makes profit by impropei dealing with the assets 
or trust fund, that profit* he must give up to the 
tiust , if that improper dealing consists in embark¬ 
ing or investing the trust money in business, he 
must account for the piofits made by him in such 
employment in such business ; or at the option of 
the cestxn que trust ; oi ■ 1 does not appear or can¬ 

not be made to appear what promts are attributable 
to sue Ii employment, he must account it>r trade 
inteiest, that is to say, interest at 5 per cent.” As 
a general rub’, an executor cannot purchase part of 
the assets for himself, but must account for any 
profit made .is trustee ; he wall be answerable for 
all loss sustained in consequence o*f a breach of 
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trust, but will have to account for any gain. As to 
partnerships, the Partnership Act, 1890, provides : 

“ Where any member of a firm has died or 
otherwise ceased to be a partner, and the sur¬ 
viving or continuing partners carry on the business 
ot the firm with its capital oi assets without any 
final settlement of accounts as between the firm 
and the outgoing partner or his estate, then, m 
the absent e of any agieemcnt to the contrary, the 
outgoing partner or lus estate is entitled, at the 
option of himself or his representatives, to such 
sliaie of the ptofils made since the dissolution as 
the touit may find to be attributable to the use 
of his share of the partnership assets, or to interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent on the amount of his 
share of the partnership assets " 

Where an executor invests the assets m un- 
authonsed securities, he must answer for all 
deficiencies, and give up to the estate all profits. 
In short, if an executor deliberately acts with regard 
to the testator's property otherwise than his trust 
requires, he puts himself in this position : if there 
is any loss he must make it good ; if there is any 
gain, it will not be for him, but for the beneficiary. 
An executor or administrator may be charged with 
interest cm the assets retained in his hands m two 
cases: (1) If he unreasonably neglects to invest 
money in his hands for the benefit of the estate, 
'•'he neglect must be unreasonable, e g , he will not 
be liable if it is necessary to keep considerable sums 
in his hands during the first year of his office to 
meet demands on the estate , but if he keeps money 
lying idle m his hands without any apparent reason 
or necessity, he will be charged with interest In 
such cases the practice of the court now is to charge 
the executor with intcicst at 3 per cent instead of 

4 as formerly ; and the court will not charge more 
than 3 per cent, unless a special case, e g., a direct 
breach of trust, is made out (2) Where he has him¬ 
self made use of the money, or has been guilty of 
some other misfeasance, to his own profit and 
advantage. Formerly the law was not so strn t ; 
but now it is settled practice that if the personal 
representative makes use of the money, he ought 
to pay the interest he has made, the principle being 
that he ought not to gain any profit from the trust 
propei ty , and so it is now an established rule that 
if* a trustee, having trust money m his hands, 
applies it intentionally to his own use, or in his 
business, he will be liable for interest at the rate of 

5 per cent. If the money is employed in trade, the 
beneficial ics will have the option of cither the 
interest or the profits detived from the trade , but 
they must decide to take either the profits, or the 
interest for the whole period, the minimum interest 
being 5 per cent. Where an executor mingles his 
private money with trust funds, and employs them 
both m trade, the beneficiary is entitled to have Ins 
share of the profits, if he so wishes, instead of 
interest on the trust funds employed. Even where 
an executor, who carries on a business, puts the 
trust assets in his bank in lus own name, and thus 
gams additional credit to the advantage of lus 
business, he will be liable to the beneficiary for 
interest. 

As a general rjjle, simple interest only will be 
charged? but there are cases where in special 
circumstances an executor lias been charged with 
compound interest, e.g., where a legacy was 
bequeathed to an executor with a declaration that 
‘ the legacy was in full for his trouble in performing 
his duties, ana that he should not have any claim, 


or derive any profit from keeping in his pgssession 
any sums of money, without duly accounting for 
the legal interest thereof; the executor did not lay 
out the money as directed by the will, but used a 
laige proportion of it m his trade, thus wilfully 
transgressing the will, and was, in consequence, 
ordered to pay compound interest. The principle 
appeanr to be that an executor ought to be charged 
only with the interest he has actually received, or 
which the court is properly entitled to say he ought 
to have received, or to presume he did receive, and 
beyond that he should not be punished. 

Where an executor carries on the business of his 
testator, he will be liable to the trade creditors for 
any debts he makes in carrying on the business ; 
but if he is carrying it on under the directions of 
the will, he will be entitled to an indemnity from 
the estate of a testator against the trade debts; 
and where the testator's creditors agree to the 
business being carried on, the indemnity will take 
precedence over the claims of the creditors. 

An executor is bound to keep accurate and dis¬ 
tinct accounts of the property which he has to 
administer ; and so, if he deliberately mixes the 
accounts with those of his own business, he cannot 
refuse to produce the original books, in which any 
portion of those accounts may be insci ted Speaking 
generally, an executor can only be charged for 
money actually received by himself, or his agent, 
and not for a default by his co-executor ; and he 
is held responsible only for money actually received, 
and not for money he might have received except 
ior his own default, a special case must be shown 
to make him account on the latter basis, and the 
plaintiff must piovc at least one act of wilful 
default Wheie an executor is required to furnish 
accounts in respect of the estate, he is entitled to be 
paid oi to have the costs of so doing secured, before 
he complies, and this is equally so in the case 
of a solicitor (See Executor's Allowances) 

EXECUTOR’S ALLOWANCES.— An executor or 
administrator is entitled to be allowed all reasonable 
expenses which have been incurred by him as such, 
except those which are due to his own default, but 
in geneial he will be allowed nothing, either in law 
or in equity, for personal trouble and loss of time 
incurred m his office of executor or administrator. 
If the executor at first refuses to act and afterwards 
lends lus assistance, or even if he has benefited the 
estate to the prejudice ol his own business, the 
position is the same ; nor is a surviving partner, 
who is an executor, entitled except by the direction 
of the testator to any allowance for carrying on the 
business after the testator's death Where the per¬ 
sonal lcpresentative is a solicitor, he will be entitled 
to out-of-pocket costs only, unless expressly author¬ 
ised by the will to receive profit costs ; but the 
principle does not apply to costs incurred in a suit 
where the solicitor acts in the suit for himself and 
his co-trustces, in which case he will be allowed the 
costs properly chargeable by a stranger to the trust, 
but not any increase of costs flue to the fact that he 
is one of the parties. c 

Where a solicitor is sole executor and trustee of a 
will, and the estate proves to be insolvent, he will 
not be entitled to charge profit costs, even if a 
clause in the will empowers him to charge profit 
costs, for such a clause amounts to a, legacy to the 
solicitor, and being a gift, he cannot compete with 
the creditors. 

In the same way an agent, who becomes the 
executor of his principal, has no right to charge 
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oommission on business done after the testator’s 
death, e.g , an executor who acts as auctioneer at 
the sale of the assets, cannot charge commission. 

An executor in general must collect the assets 
himself, but he is entitled to employ an agent to 
collect the estate, in cases where a prudent man 
would be justified in employing an agent, and to be 
credited m his accounts for expenses so mcuried, 
e.g., executors may employ a collector to collect the 
weekly rents of several houses, or if there are assets 
in India, the executor may instruct an agent to 
collect them at the expense of the estate; or if the 
accounts of the estate are diificult and complicated, 
an accountant may properly be employed to assist. 

An executor may, in proper cases, employ and 
pay out of the assets a solicitor to transact the 
testator's affairs, but he will not be allowed the 
charges „of his solicitor for doing what the executor 
ought to do himself. And so a solicitor, who is 
executor, and under the will is entitled to charge 
for his services as solicitor, can only charge for 
services properly professional, and not for services 
which any non-professional executor ought to do 
himself, such as attending to pay premiums on 
policies, or to make transfers, and the like. 

Where executors have borrowed or advanced 
money out of their own pockets for the puiposc of 
paying the debts of their testator which carry 
interest, or the debts of unfortunate creditors who 
threaten litigation, they are entitled not only to be 
paid in full out of the assets in preference to the 
creditors, but also to be allowed interest for the 
money so borrowed or advanced Wheie, however, 
an executor receives money to which he is not 
entitled, and pays it away to cieditors, he will be 
liable to refund it. 

In taking any account directed by any order or 
judgment of the court, all just allowances are now 
to be made without any direction for that purpose. 
Accounts on the basis of wilful default are not 
made on the ordinary administration judgment, but 
if wilful default is charged and evidence adduced, 
accounts and inquiries on that footing may be 
ordered at any stage of a suit (See Executors, 
Exicutorship Accounts.) 

EXECUTORSHIP ACCOUNTS. — Efforts have 
been made on vanous occasions to compel all 
trust^s (which term includes executors) to keep 
proper accounts recording their dealings, but, 
unfortunately, the congestion of public business 
has prevented a Bill (which did once pass the Lords) 
from being introduced into the House of Commons, 
and consequently the subject was dropped. There 
can be little doubt that eventually legislation will be 
effected with the above object, but quite apart from 
the question of compulsion in the matter it is 
extremely desirable that executors should keep, or 
have kept on their behalf, accurate accounts to 
fully record their transactions, inasmuch as they 
may be called upon at any time by the court to 
bring in accounts, if an application by an inter- 'cd 
party is made to <that effect. 

The first duties which are usually performed In an 
executor after the death of his testator are (</) to 
arrange for the burial of the deceased ; (6) to 
prepare an account of assets and liabilities, render 
same to the Inland Revenue and pay estate duty 
thereon ; and then ( c ) to take out probate, that 
is, to obtain from the Probate Division of the 
High Court of Justice a legal authority to act as 
the personal representative of the deceased person. 
Probate will not be granted until estate duty 


has been paid, and this cannot be done until 
the executor has had prepared the estate duty 
account for the Inland Revenue authorities, and 
agreed with them the amount of the duty. The 
lorins on which the estate duty account is prep¬ 
ared vary according to whether or not the deceased 
ad any interests in settled property, and whether 
there is personal property only, or real and per¬ 
sonal, and also whether or not the gross value of the 
estate exceeds ^500, but the object is in all cases 
practically the same, viz. : To show (1) the esti¬ 
mated value of the propcity which “passes” by 
reason of the death of the deceased ; and (2) full 
particulars and the estimated values of the real and 
personal estate of which the deceased was com¬ 
petent to dispose, together with details of debts, 
funeral expenses, and encumbrant es. 'The house¬ 
hold goods, pictures, jewellery, etc., and freehold 
and leasehold properties, ships and shares of ships, 
must all be valued by competent valuer and the 
valuations annexed to the account. Stocks aiyl 
shares must be included at the published quotations 
at the date of death, or the values placed upon 
them supported by bankers’ certificates or letters 
from the secretaries of the companies. Where there 
is a published quotation, a price one-quarter up 
from the lower to the higher of the official closing 
prices should be adopted as an estimated pricq anu 
where the death occurred on a day for whicti no 
prices are available, the price for the day before 
should be taken. If the deceased was the sole pro¬ 
prietor of a business, the various assets and liabili¬ 
ties must be shown in the a< < mint undet the several 
appropriate headings, but if he was a partner in a 
firm his share m the real and personal property of 
the firm is to be stated, and supported by a balance 
sheet signed by the surviving partners 

The debts, encumbtanees on mil estate, and 
funeral expenses which are allowed as deductions 
from the gross value of the estate are all to be 
scheduled, and then a summaiy of the whole is 
prepared showing the total net value of the estate, 
and thus fixing the appropriate rate oi estate duty. 

The estate duty is a graduated stamp duty, which 
increases with the net value of the estate which 
passes on the death, and is payable at the rates 
shown on page 658 according to the Fmance 
Act, 1919 

But where the gross value of an estate, without 
deducting debts, doe9 not exceed ^300, a fixed duty 
of 30s. mav be paid, and where such value does not 
exceed ,£500, a fixed duty oi 50s may be paid, in 
satisfaction of duty and interest. In other cases, 
interest is payable on the duty on the personal 
property from the date of death to the date that 
the estate duty account is icndered at the rate of 
3 per cent, per annum, but interest is not payable 
on the duty on the real estate if the duty is paid 
within one year of the,datc of death. Furthermore, 
the duty on re al estate may be paid by eight yearly 
or sixteen half-yearly instalments, with interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent, per annum on the outstanding 
instalments from one year after the date of death ; 
but if the realty is M the unpaid duty must be 
paid at once. 

The Inland Revenue accouAt for estate duly may 
be taken as the basis *of the executor’s books of 
account These consist usually of a cash book and 
leflger, but in some cases, according to circumstances, 
it is desirable to keep a journal and special property 
registers. It is a good practice to copy an epitome 
of the will on the first folio of the ledger, in order 
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Value of Estate. 

Rate per 
cent. 

cds £100 and 

Joes not 

charged. 

exceed 

£500 

1 

#00 


/1,000 

2 

£1,000 


/5,000 

3 

£5.000 


/io.ooo 

4 

/10,000 


£15,000 

5 

£15,000 


£20,000 

6 

£20,000 


<25,000 

7 

£25,000 


£30,000 

8 

£30,000 


£40,000 

9 

£40.000 


£50,000 

10 

£50,000 


£60,000 

11 

£60,000 


£70,000 

12 

£70,000 


£90,000 

13 

£90,000 


£110,000 

14 

£110,000 


£130,000 

15 

£130,000 


£150,000 

16 

£150,000 


£175,000 

17 

£175,000 


£200,000 

18 

£200,000 


£225,000 

19 

£225,000 


£250,000 

20 

£250,000 


£300,000 

21 

£300,000 


£350,000 

22 

£350,000 


£400,000 

23 

£400,000 


£450,000 

24 

£450,000 


£500,000 

25 

£500,000 


£600,000 

26 

£600,000 


£800,000 

27 

£800,000 


£1,000,000 

28 

£1,000,000 


£1,250,000 

30 

£1,250,000 


£1,500,000 

32 

£1,500,000 


£2,000,000 

35 

£2,000,000 
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to avoid frequent references to a full copy when 
dealing with the accounts. 

The cash book should be ruled with two columns 
on each side, foi capital and income receipts and 
payments respectively A third column for the 
bank items is sometimes used, but as it is usual to 
bank all receipts and make all payments by cheque, 
the capital and income columns together form a 
detailed bank au ount, and the absence of the bank 
column, which merely contains the totals of the 
other*coluirtns, is not of importance 

Tfie ledger should provide two columns on each 
side of the accounts, also for capital and intomc. 
The following is a list of the accounts usually 
desirable in the ledger— 

1. Estate account (sometimes, called coipus or 
capital account) 

2. An account for each investment. 

3. Debts due by the deceased. 

4. Funefal expenses account. 

5. Testamentary expenses account. 

6 Executorship expenses account. 

7. Legacies account. , 

8. Income account. 

9. An account for each life tenant. 

10. An account for each annuitant. 

11. An account for each residuary legatee 

A balance, shed should be drawn up at regular 
intervals, usual)y as at the anniversary of the date 
of death. 1 • 

The ledger will be opened from the particulars in 
the Inland Revenue account, the assets being 
credited to the estate account and debited to their 
several separate accounts ; and the liabilities of the 
deceased and funeral expenses will be debited to 
the estate account and credited to appropriate 


accounts. The balance then appearing in the 
estate account represents the amount on which 
estate duty has been paid, and it is advisable to 
bring this balance down. 

The cash transactions subsequently supply the 
material for writing up the accounts. As the 
executor collects the proceeds of realisation of the 
various assets, the amounts are entered in the 
capital column of the cash book and posted to the 
credit of the asset account m the ledger, and any 
surplus or deficiency on realisation is transferred to 
the estate account. When dividends and interests 
are collected, regard must be paid to the teims of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870, which provides that 
all periodical payments in the nature of income 
shall be considered as accruing from day to day. 
Consequently when such income is received, any 
portion which is in respect of a period prior to the 
date of death must be treated as a collection of 
capital of the estate, and entered in the capital 
columns in the cash book and ledger. In this con¬ 
nection it should be noted that where an interim 
dividend has been received by the deceased during 
his lifetime and a final dividend at a different rate 
is collected by the executors, the apportionment 
should be made of the full year’s dividend, the 
interim dividend collected by the deceased being 
treated as a receipt on account of the capital pro¬ 
portion. The second and subsequent receipts of 
income after the date of death from any investment 
are usually for periods wholly subsequent to the 
date of death; and, therefore, the full amount is 
entered in the income column of the cash book and 
posted to the corresponding column of the invest¬ 
ment account, which is, in turn, balanced by 
periodical transfers to the income account 

As regards the credit side of the cash book, the 
entries recording the payment to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue of the estate duty, and the legal 
and other costs incurred in proving the will, are 
posted to the testamentary expenses account, but 
it should be noted that any interest paid on estate 
duty is entered m the interest columns, so as to 
eventually fall against the income of the estate 
Payments on account of executorslup expenses 
should be apportioned as between capital and 
income, those incurred in realising and consoli¬ 
dating the estate being chargeable to capital, and 
those which arise in the course of generally ad¬ 
ministering the estate being chargeable to income. 
Payments on account of legacies and the legacy 
duties thereon are charged to legacies account, and 
when a specific legacy is assented to by the executor 
the value thereof is transferred from the asset 
account in which it is included to the debit of the 
legacies account. The total of the legacies account 
is eventually transferred to the estate account. 

If an investment is made, the full cost to the 
estate, including commissions and stamps, is treated 
as capital and posted to an investment account 
accordingly ; and when the first interest or divi¬ 
dend is received from the investment it is treated 
as all income of the estate, in spite of the fact that 
a proportion thereof had accrued at the date the 
investment was acquired. On the other hand, on 
the sale of an investment the whole of the proceeds 
is to be treated as a capital receipt. 

Payments to life tenants or annuitants should be 
charged to their personal accounts, such accounts 
being periodically credited with transfers from the 
income account of the estate. 

When the time arrives for dividing the corpus of 
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fhe estate, the balance of the estate account, after 
realisation or re-valuation of the assets, is trans¬ 
ferred to the credit of the accounts of the parties 
interested in their proper proportions, ana then 
su h accounts are met by payments of cash or the 
transference of investments. 

A short set of accounts is shown later , but, 
before dealing with them, a few other matters 
should be noted 

In cases where there is the slightest doubt as to 
the solvency of the estate, the executor should be 
careful that the debts of the deceased are paid in 
their proper order, winch is as follows— 

1. Funeral expenses. 

2. Testamentary and executorship expenses. 

3. Debts due to the Ciown 

4. Debts having statutory pnority. 

5. Judgments recovered against the deceased and 
ret ogmsances. 

6 Specialty and simple contrac. t debts. 

7. Debts due on voluntary bonds. 

A payment by an executor of a debt of lower 
degree than others which are still unpaid is looked 
upon as an admission of assets to meet those other 
debts (and the executor incurs personal liability 
therefoi), but as between creditors of equal degree 
an executor may prefei one to another. He also 
has the right to retain out of the assets a debt due 
to himself ftom the deceased as against other 
-creditors ot the same degree 

The above order for payment of debts and rights 
of preference and retainer do not apply to the 
application of any equitable assets of the estate, 
out of winch all debts are payable rateably. 

If, after piovidmg for the payment ol the debts, 
the estate is lnsufhcient to pay m full all the 
bequests and devises indicated by the will, the 
assets must be marshalled and applied to the 
payment of the debts in the following ordei — 

1 The residue of the general personal estate 

2 Real estate specifically devised for the pay¬ 
ment of debts 

3 Real estate not devised or of which the devise 
has lapsed 

4 Real or personal estate specifically devised or 
bequeathed, subject to the payment of debts. 

5 General pecuniaty legacies. 

6 Real estate devised specifically or by way of 
residue, and peisonal estate specifically bequeathed, 
but not charged with the payment of debts 

7. Piopcrty over which the deceased had exer¬ 
cised by will a general powei of appointment. 

8. The paraphernalia of the widow. 

In addition to the estate duty previously reieired 
to, the real property and leaseholds are subject to 
a further duty called succession duty, and Hie 
personal estate (except leaseholds) to legacy duty 
The tates of the succession and legacy duties :uu 
the same, and vary with the lelationship be*"** u 
the dec eased and Wit- beneficial \, be mg as loli us - 

Per unt. 

Hu stand, wife, lineal ascendants and 
» descendants .. . • • • 1 

Brothers and sisters and their descendants 5 
Other relations and strangers in blood .. 10 

but the 1 per cent, duty is not payable— 

(а) if #hc principal value of the whole estate 
for estate duty does not exceed ^15,000 ; or 

(б) if the beneficiary does not derive from the 
estate a total benefit in excess of ^1,000 ; or 


(c) if the beneficiary is the widow of the 
deceased, or a child under twenty-one years of 
age, and does not derive from the estate a total 
benefit in excess of .£2,000. 

If the husband or wife of a legatee or a devisee is 
of nearer relationship to the testator than such 
beneficiary, the duty is only payable at the rate 
applicable for the beneficiary's husband or wife. 

The executor is the person accountable to the 
Inland Revenue authoiities for the legacy duty. 
On paying the legacy to' the legatee, he should 
deduct the amount of the duty (unless the legacy 
is bequeathed free of duty) and take a receipt on 
the proper form. He must then pay the duty to 
the authorities within twenty-one days, otherwise 
interest will run and he will also become liable to 
penalties. When the residue of the estate is being 
divided, the executor must have a proper lesiduary 
account prepared for the authorities in all cases 
where the person taking the residue is* liable to 
legacy duty, for the purpose of enabling the duty 
payable to be correctly assessed 

In choosing investments an executor must only 
invest in those securities which are authorised by 
the will, or, in the absence of such directions, by* 
the law. Amongst those authorised by law are— 

I. Government securities of the United Kingdom 
or India. 

2 Sccuntiesof which the interest is guaranteed 
by Parliament 

3 Stock of the Bank of 1Cngland or Bank of 
Ireland. 

4 Preference, guaranteed, debent me, or rent 
charge stock of Bntish railways, which have paid 
a dividend of at least 3 per cent, on the ordinary 
stock for each of the last ten years 

5 Preference, guaranteed, or debenture stock of 
British water companies whn h have paid a dividend 
of at least 5 per cent, on the ordinary stock for each 
of the last ten years. 

6 Indian railway debenture stock, the interest 
on which is guaranteed by the Indian Government. 

7. Stock of any municipal borough of ovei 50,000 
inhabitants. 

8 Stoc k of any county council issued under Act 

of Parliament. • 

9 Colonial stocks as to wluch ccitain conditions 
have been observed 

10 Mortgages on freehold property not in excess 
of two-thirds of the value of such pioperty. 

II. Stocks authorised foi the investment of 
money under the £ontrc! of the High Court. 

A trustee must never acquire a redeemable stock 
at a premium in excess of 15 per cent, of its 
redeemable price, and if a stock is redeemable 
within fifteen years he must not acquire it at a 
pric e m excess of its redeemable price. 

lo illustrate several, of the principles involved in 
the preparation of exccutoiship and trust accounts, 
we will assume that Mr. Peter Street died on 
Oc tober 15th, 1909, and that Ins will provided 
for— 

•1. Bequests ol ^*00 each, free of duty, to Mr, 
Arthur Street and Mr. f Bernard Street, hi# 
brothers, who were appointed cxecufbrs. 

2. Bequest of the household furniture to his 
widow, Mrs. Mary Street, absolutely. 

3. Bequest of ^200 to his widow to be paid as 

soon as possible. . 

4. Bequest of /300 to the local hospital. 
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Freehold House 


Estate Duty Account. 



Market 

Prices 


valued at ^ 1,500 

valued at 


0 


0 


82J-82J j 82 3 3 

108-110 1 108$ 

£i 1 0 


2,000 0 0 

£2 4 0 1 

0 2 7 

--- j 2 15 

. ; 500 o o i 

Bonus additions .. .. .. .. .. j i 300 0 0 ' 

j | --- j 

Household Furniture, valued at ., .. . j i 


Debts due by deceased .. 
Funeral Expenses.. 


Estate Duty Account rendered November 12th, 1909—■ 
Rate of Duty 5 per cent. 

On Personal Estate—^12,935 7s. 5d. at 5 per cent .. 
Interest for 28 days, at 3 per cent, per annum 

On Real Estate—/1,500 at 5 per cent. 



^2,000 2J per cent. Consolidated Stock of the United ; 

Kingdom.. .. .. .. .. .. .. j 

j£6,000 4 per rent. Debenture Stock of the West | 
Btitish Railway Co .. .. .. .. ..j 

1,000 Shares in the City Engineering Co , Ltd., of £\ 
each fully paid .. .. .. .. .. ., 

Cash in the house .. .. .. .. .. j 

Cash on Drawing Account with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. .. .. .. .. ..j 

Edward Bennett—Loan on Mortgage at 4 per cent... j 
Interest accrued—October 6th, 1909, to October 15th, 

1909—10 days . 

Less Income Tax .. .. .. (say) 

Royal Assurance Society— 

'Life P-’ - 


1,648 2 6 

6,510 0 0 

1,050 0 0 
15 0 0 

650 3 6 


2,002 1 5 

800 0 0 
500 0 0 

/14,675 7 5 

240 0 0* 
£ 14,435 7 5 

648 5 1 
75 0 0 


£1 23 5 1 


5. Subject to the above legacies, the estate to 
be held in trust to pay the income to his widow 
for life, and afterwards to his son George and 
his daughter Dorothy in equal shares. 

The estate duty account showed that the estate 
consisted of what is set out in (he above table. 

The insurance money was paid to the executors 
towards the end of November ; the freehold house 
was sold in December ; the debts and legacies were 
paid before the end of the year , and the various 
dividends were collected as they fell due 

The dividend received from the City Engineering 
Company, Ltd., on February 20th, 1910, was a 
final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum 
in respect of the half-year ended December 31st, 
1909, making, with the interim dividend paid on 
August 20th, 1909, a dividend of 8 per cent, for the 
year. The shares were sold in July, 1910, and the 
proceeds invested along with other capital moneys 
then in hand. 

The mortgage was called in by six months’ notice 
given when the first interest fell due, and the 
proceeds invested. , 

At the efid of the first half-year the balance of 
income in hand (except £20, which by arrangement 
was always retained to cover accruing expenses) 
was paid to the widow, and subsequent payments 
to her were made quarterly. 

The widow die*d on June 20th 1911, and the 
estate was closed on August 4th, 1911, the daughter 


taking over the Government and coiporation stocks, 
on account of her share. 

ESTATE OF 

THE LATE PETER STREET, ESQ. 
LEDGER. 


INDEX. Account 

No. 

Estate Account ...... 1 

Freehold House ...... 2 

Consolidated 2$% Stock .... 3 

India 3% Stock ...... 4 

Manchester Corporation 3 % Stock . .5 

West British Railway 4% Debenture Stock . 6 

City Engineering Co., Limited, Shares . . 7 

Edward Bennett, Mortgage .... 8 

Royal Assurance Society .... 9 

Household Furniture and Effect*, . . .10 

Debts owing by the Deceased . t . .11 

Funeral Expenses . . . .4.12 

Bank Interest . . . . . .13 

Testamentary Expenses . . . .14 

Legacies Account. . . . . .15 

Executorship Expenses.16 

Income Account.17 

Mrs. Mary Street, Income Account . .18 

George Street, Share of Residue Account . 19 

Miss Dorothy Street, Share of Residue Account 29 
Balance Sheet—October 15th, 1910 . . 21 
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Edward Bennett Mortgage on Property situate Blank Street, Blankboroagh. (Account No. 8.) 

Interest payable April 5th and October 5th. 
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EXECUTOR’S RETAINER.— An executor or 
administrator has the right to keep back the amount 
of his own debt out of the legal assets of the testator 
which come into his hands, in priority to any other 
creditor of the testator in an equal degree. The 
ground for this special privilege is that an executor 
or admmistiatoi cannot sue, himself, for he is the 
legal representative of the deceased, and, therefore, 
any other <1 editor might obtain priority over the 
executor by means of a judgment, and so prevent 
the executor receiving anything in satisfaction of 
Ins own debt.m case the assets of the deceased are 
insufficient to pay all creditors 

An executor may retain his debt, even though 
the debt is barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
unless he has already brought an action upon it 
during the lifetime of the testator and failed to 
obtain judgment, but he cannot retain a debt 
which is unenforceable by reason of some statutory 
provision, eg., the Statute of Frauds or the Sale 
of Goods Act. (See Executor ) 

EXEQUATUR. —When a (onsul (q tc) is appointed 
to act in a foreign country, lie is appointed by com¬ 
mission or by patent issued by his own country 
This commission or patent does not of itself allow 
him to exercise his functions. It must be conlumed 
by the country to whn h lie is appointed, and this 
confirmation is made by means of a doc ument called 
an “ exequatur ” It is issued by the Foreign Ofhce. 
The grant of an exequatur does not follow as a 
matter of course. The country to which a consul 
is accredited may decline to issue it, or may with¬ 
draw it if issued This, howevei, is a iare occut- 
icnce, and would only take place in cases of gross 
misconduct or something similar. The foun of the 
exequatur varies in chtferent countries In .some 
countncs it docs not go beyond a notifuation that 
the appointment of the consul is duly lecogmsed 
EXHIBIT. -In swearing an affidavit (</r.) it 
sometimes happens that icference is made in the 
body of the affidavit to some extianeous document, 
the contents of which ate not set out. Such a 
document is called an exhibit A commissioner for 
oaths (q v ) is entitled to make an extra c barge for 
each exhibit attached to an alJidavif. 

Every exhibit must be marked or numbered for 
the purposes of identification, ancf this marking is 
done or attested by the commissioner I he most 
common method adopted is to take the initials of 
the deponent and to add numbeis consecutively 
according to the number of the exhibits 

EXHIBITIONS. —One means, now quite fre¬ 
quently employed, of bunging goods to the notice 
of the public oi the retailer, is by the tiade 
exhibition Those exhibitions are often confined 
to one tiade at a time, but sometimes a general 
business exhibition is hold Olympia is a favourite 
place in London for the larger exhibitions—such as 
the motor show—while in the Agncultural Hall 
ttve held such annual exhibitions as the Shoe and 
Leather Fair, Confcctionoiy Exhibition, etc Most 
of the large funis connected with the particular 
trade are represented, stands and offices being 
erected for tin; purpose of enabling them to display 
their products A considerable amount of business 
is usually doiy\ but the chief advantage of such 
exhibitions 11 the opportunity they offer for collective 
intercourse. All the new inventions are exhibited; 
and by seeing the various operations connected 
with an industry, new ideas are originated and how 
processes suggested, so that the general develop¬ 
ment, organisation, and pi ogress of the industry 
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are stimulated. Some of the exhibitions are de¬ 
fined to the members of the particular trades, but 
many arc open to the general public. 

In connection with exhibitions, mention should 
be made of the Department of Overseas Trade 
which is doing so much to assist British manu¬ 
facturers to capture overseas markets, particularly 
by the holding of trade exhibitions and fairs. In 
addition to organising the annual British Industries 
Fair, the Department contemplates the arranging 
for levelling exhibitions abroad, and has also 
under consideration a further scheme for the 
establishment of permanent exhibitions or show¬ 
rooms in the capitals and principal trading cities 
of Eurojic 

EX INTEREST.— Without interest. 

EX MERO MOTU. — Latin : “ Of one's own 

accord ” 

EX NEW . —When any new stock or shares are 
about to be issued in a joint stock company, and 
tho first offer is made to the existing shareholders, 
a holdct who sells his original holding " ex new ” 
retains to himself the right to take up the new 
shares himself, instead of passing on the right to 
the purchaser of the shaies. 

EX OFFICIO. —'Ilus is a Latin phrase, which 
means " by virtue of one’s office.” Thus, a person 
is frequently appointed as an official in connection 
with a certain society because he happens to hold 
a particular position. He is then said to occupy 
Ins position " ex officio ” 

EXPANSIVE THEORY.— I he theory that m a 
monetary crisis the Bank of England should 
expand, and not contract, its issues The Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 placed restrictions upon the 
issue of notes, but in great financial crises, the Act 
has had to be suspended, and then instead of the 
bank rest acting its issues, it has been permitted 
by the Government to increase them beyond the 
amount of its authorised issue, on each occasion 
the application of the Expansive Theory saved the 
situation after the Restrictive Theory, as contained 
ill the Act, had proved to be ineffective 

EX PARTE .—Latin, “ on one pait,” or ” on one 
side.” It is always applied to an applu alien which 
is made to a court of law without an opponent 
being fust of all warned or advised as to the matter. 
Thus, rules mst [q v) for mandamus (q v), 
prohibition {qv.) t etc., are generally applied for in 
the first instance in this way. No final decision 
is ever given upon a mere ex parte application. 
The merits of the case are inquired into at a later 
stage 

Sometimes the phrase also signifies “ on behalf 
of.” Thus, in certain cases, especially bankruptcy 
matters, where there is neither plaintiff nor 
defendant, strictly so-called, the matter is headed 
“ In re A. B , ex parte C D.,” and this signifies 
that an inquiry is being made into some matter 
which concerns A. B , but that the application is 
made by or on behalf of C. D., or is instituted by 
him. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE.— This sigmas the 
average after-lifetime of a person of a given age, 
the calculation being made from statistics collected 
during the given number t>f years. 

The expectation of life is of use in actuarial 
calculations, and also to a certain extent in esti¬ 
mating the values of life annuities and i*ie amounts 
of life insurance premiums 

The following table gives the mean after-lifetime, 
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oft expectation ot life, of people m the United 
Kingdom, baaed upon the most recent returns— 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

4413 

47-77 

53 

1701 

18 58 

1 

52 22 

54 53 

54 

16 40 

1791 

2 

54-12 

56 34 

55 

15 79 

17 24 

3 

54-26 

56 49 

56 

15 19 

16 59 

4 

53-98 

56 25 

57 

14 61 

15-95 

s 

53 50 

55-79 

58 

14 04 

15 32 

6 

52 88 

55-18 

59 

13 48 

14-71 

7 

5216 

54 47 

60 

12 93 

1410 

8 

51 36 

53 68 

61 

12 39 

13-51 

9 

50 51 

52-84 

62 

11 87 

12 94 

10 

49 63 

51-97 

63 

11-35 

12-37 

11 

48-73 

5109 

64 

10-84 

11-81 

12 

47 84 

50-21 

65 

10 34 

11 27 

13 

46 96 

49 34 

66 

9 86 

10-74 

14 

46 08 

48 48 

67 

9 38 

10 22 

15 

45 21 

47-61 

68 

8 93 

9 72 

16 

44 34 

46-75 

69 

8 48 

9 24 

17 

43 50 

45 92 

70 

805 

8 78 

IS 

42 67 

45 09 

71 

7 64 

8-33 

19 

41 84 

44 27 

72 

7 24 

7 90 

20 

41-02 

43 44 

73 

6 86 

7 48 

21 

40 21 

42 62 

74 

8 50 

7 08 

22 

39 40 

41 -80 

75 

6 15 

6-70 

2.1 

38 60 

40 99 

76 

5 81 

6 34 

24 

37 80 

40 17 

77 

5 49 

5 99 

25 

37 01 

39-37 

78 

5-19 

5 67 

26 

36 22 

38 56 

79 

4 90 

5 35 

27 

35-43 

37 76 

80 

4 62 

5 05 

28 

34-64 

36-97 

81 

4-36 

4-77 

29 

33 85 

3617 

82 

4 11 

4 51 

30 

33 07 

35 39 

83 

3 88 

4 26 

31 

32-29 

34 60 

84 

3 66 

4 02 

32 

31-51 

33-83 

85 

3 45 

3 80 

33 

30-75 

33 05 

86 

3 25 

3-59 

34 

29 99 

32-29 

87 

3 07 

3 39 

35 

29 24 

31-52 

88 

2-89 

3 21 

36 

28 50 

30-77 

89 

2-73 

3 04 

37 

27-77 

3002 

90 

2 58 

2 87 

38 

27 05 

29-28 

91 

2 43 

2 73 

39 

26 34 

28-54 

92 

2-30 

2-59 

40 

25 64 

27-82 

93 

2 17 

2-46 

41 

24-94 

27 09 

94 

2 06 

2-34 

42 

24 25 

26 37 

95 

1 95 

2 23 

43 

23-56 

25 64 

96 

1 85 

2 13 

44 

22-88 

24 92 

97 

1-75 

2 01 

45 

22-20 , 

A 20 

98 

1 -67 

1 . 

46 

. 21-52 

23-48 

99 

1 58 

1 88 

47 

20 86 

22-76 

100 

1 51 

1 M 

48 

20-20 

22 05 

101 

1 44 

1 74 

49 

19 54 

21-35 - 

102 

1-36 

I 68 

50 

18-90 

20-64 

103 

1-28 

1 62 

51 

18-86 

19-95 

104 

118 

1-56 

52 

17 63 

19-26 

105 

1-02 

1-48 
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The table giving the expectation of life, when 
used in conjunction with the tables of compound 
interest {given under Interest), enables the pre¬ 
sent value of an annuity to be ascertained, and 
other similar calculations to be made. 

EXPECTED TO RANK. —In the case of a bank¬ 
ruptcy, pi oofs are put in by the various creditors, 
some of which will probably turn out to be debts 
which are not payable out of the bankrupt's estate 
owing to various cm umstances. Until a thorough 
examination has been made, it is uncertain how 
many of these may not be effectual demands, and, 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of those wluch aro probably effective, and these are 
the debts which are “expected to lank" for 
dividend. 

EXPLOSIVES. - Hie manufacture of explosives 
has become, owing to it-cent events, one ol the most 
important Hades of tins country, and b> leceut 
combinations a capital of many millions of pounds 
has been sunk m this species ol business ’ 

Explosives may be divided loughly into two' 
categories— liulusi 1 ml and waihke Industnal ex¬ 
plosives may likewise be paitly sub divided into 
thiee branches, the gunpowdei class, the mlio 
glyceiine class, and the ammonia class The second 
and thud of these ate included in the exptessjon 
“high explosives" Kxplo->i\<s loi wai puiposes 
mav be tonsideied mulct the headings ol pio- 
pellants and disrnplives Mining and railway con¬ 
struction on present-day scales aie only tendered 
po-^ible by the use ol " lugh explosives,” and the 
Gieal Kuiopean conflict which ended in November, 
1918, has shown what an ovei whelming part they 
play in modern warfaic. 

1 he chief explosives now manufactured for 
mining pui poses aic g< lignite (the most widely 
used ot all), gelatine dynamite, cotton powdei, 
ammonite, roburite and gunpowdei, whilst the prin¬ 
cipal explosives used in warfare are gun cotton, cor¬ 
dite, ammonal, amatol, lyddite and tn-mtro-toluol. 
Th-ire are many otliei explosives ot lessen import- 
ance, some oi winch, indeed, aie essential as 
adjuncts to those just mentioned l*or example, 
fulminate of mercury (q v ) manufactured from 
meicniy niliat^l with mine acid mixed with 
sulphuric acid, is the chief constituent of the 
detonator which is used to bung to explosion the 
charge of, sav, cordite as a piopcllant, and of, say, 
lyddite as a disrupthnt 

I his great explosive business js now earned on 
mainly for export purposes, the relative importance 
of tlie home trade as compared with the oversea 
trade being as one to five 

EXPORT ADVERTISING. — (See Foreign 
Markets, How to ('.ft in Touch With ) 

EXPORT AGENTS. —Tins term covers a limited 
class ol agents who work from offices in the United 
Kingdom, and are quite distinct lrom those mani£ 
fact men/ agents or representatives who operate 
entnely oveiseas In elfect, the expotl agent pro¬ 
vides a shipping department for the manufacturer 
who does not feel justified in stalling such a 
department for him 9 I he duties undertaken 
an* to provide an office ancj sample room in a 
recognised shipping quarter, tA c anvassflthe London, 
Manchester, and other merchant shippers and 
exjiort commission buyers, to obtain confirmation 
irofri the latter, and to take all reasonable means 
for expanding a manufacturer's colonial and foreign 
sales. Xhe more substantial export agents go 
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further than this, and employ travelling repre¬ 
sentatives who constantly tour certain markets 
abroad, or, as is more usually the case, make special 
journeys by art augment with their principals. 
Further, an experienced export agency lirm can 
generally be relied upon to possess a register of 
approved importers and buyers in all parts of 
the world, the compilation of which is the fruit 
of many years practical knowledge, brought con¬ 
stantly up-to-date, and therefore a very effective 
instrument for circular and catalogue distribution. 
Kxpoit agents of the more enterprising type, in 
fact, frequently print their own weekly or monthly 
lists, to the cost of which their principals may or 
may not be asked to subscribe, and these are given 
a wide circulation by the means described. The 
agent who arranges a special trip overseas also 
not unreasonably looks to the firms he represents 
to make a special expenses contribution in addition 
to the usual commission Such a contilbution 
will, of •course, vary according to the nature of the 
trip and the bulk of the samples to be carried, 
and may be anything between £25 and £300 per 
lirm represented Ills principal activities, however, 
he in working the export interests of manufacturers 
at the home end of the business On the whole, 
the export agent’s position is not so important, 
nor his selling influence so wide-spread, as might 
lx the case Certainly he is not the equivalent of 
the American commission export house, which latter 
approximates more nearly to the Fnglish merchant 
shipper. His limited position is in part due to the 
fact that the ground is so largely covered by other 
means under the traditional British export trade 
system, in which the commission buying agent 
plays so large a r61e Also his opportunities arc 
so commonly in respect of manufacturers who 
desire only to make a tentative bid for the export 
trade with a minimum of expense and responsibility. 
He thus only too often hrnls himself in the 
unhappy position of doing the spadework for a firm 
which will eventually open an export department 
of its own when his labours have, made this worth 
while. This does not iavailably happen, of course, 
but such conditions do not conduce to the export 
agency business being placed on the footing which 
it ought to occupy 

EXPORTATION.— The act of sending commodi¬ 
ties out of one country into another. 

EXPORT BUYING AGENTS.—'J he commission 
buying agent foi overseas markets is distinctly a 
British institution, and a very important factor in 
British export trade, ranking in many respects 
on a level with the merchant shipper. His function 
is to buy in England for one or more wholesale 
importers abroad, to superintend the shipment of 
the good A he buys, and to finance the buying end 
of his client's business. He floes all this urulei an 
agency arrangement, and is paid solely by com¬ 
mission on the total value^of the buying he does, 
such commission varying mainly between 1J per 
cent and pei cent He has to be an expert buyer 
of a wide range of goods, and, as he makes himself 
responsible for all payments to the manufactuiers 
from whom he buys, settling lus accounts with them 
month by menth, has to possess an intimate 
knowledge &( his overseas puncipals' credit capacity, 
or he might easily saddle himself with responsibilities 
beyond their power to cover at the customary 
half-yearlv balancing of accounts and settlement. 
In most cases, of course, the buying agent is sup¬ 
ported by deposits made in London by the firms for 


which he buys, and against these deposits he can 
draw at need ; but not infrequently it happens that 
he is the financial power behind the overseas firm, 
and is its principal creditor. The character of his 
buying has to some extent changed in recent years, 
for, whereas at one time he invariably received 
“ open ” indents to execute, with instructions of 
the most general nature, he nowadays receives a 
larger number of “ specific " indents leaving him 
practically no discretion beyond that of an indent 
clerk, and no duties beyond “confirming” otders 
and arranging for their shipment. The “ specific ” 
indent is, of couise, the outcome of the labours of 
the manufacluier's own oveiseas agent, and of 
such other influences as the development of adver¬ 
tising in trade journals and other media. A point 
in favour of the commission buying agent is that 
he enables the import el to enjoy the widest possible 
choice of sources of supply among the manufacturers 
o! the United Kingdom, thus distributing export 
orders among many of the latter who would not 
otherwise be likely to participate On the other 
hand, he has a distinct influence toward giving the 
export trade a more retail character than it used 
to possess, as many agents live by solving a score 
or two importeis ol the smallest calibre—people 
whose business may aggregate to something sub¬ 
stantial, but whose individual oiders are apt to 
be of negligible size and value 

EXPORT CATALOGUES. —In the expoit trade 
catalogues serve a somewhat different purpose from 
that intended in the home trade, and require very 
distinct diiterences in their preparation They do 
not go to surfeited buyers likely to drop them into 
the waste paper basket, as may happen so often 
in the United Kingdom, but to merchants in 
colonial and foreign markets whose chief pioblcm 
is often to keep in up-to-date touch with sources of 
supply, and who consequently welcome and preserve 
for study and frequent reference 1 all classes of 
advertising matter which is intelligible to them. 
That is tiie whole point, to provide a catalogue 
which shall be intelligible to men of other languages, 
and monetary systems, who lack much information 
which is the daily common-place knowledge of the 
British business man. It is obvious, therefore, 
that it is well worth while to make an export cata¬ 
logue fully comprehensive and informative- the 
overseas buyer cannot afford to wait for weeks to 
receive replies on minor details through the post— 
and it is also wise to make it attractive in appear¬ 
ance and durable in form, something which it is 
a pleasure to handle and which can be filed for 
permanent use 

The Language Difficulty. The question of language 
is one which cannot be burked, no matter what 
expense of translation and printing it may involve. 
The English language will, of course, serve for 
catalogues designed for British colonial markets, 
and even for one or two foreign markets such as 
Sweden, but it is quite an error to imagine that 
English is understood all over .the world. Indeed, 
there are some markets, such as Spam, Portugal and 
the Latin-American Republics, where buyers who 
may have a perfect knowledge of English are none 
the less deeply affronted by the apparent slight 
put upon their own language by the receipt of 
advertising matter in any other. Consequently, 
there are only two courses which may be follow r ed. 
Either one catalogue may lie prepaffcd in three 
principal languages, say English, French and 
Spanish, and made to serve for the whole world i 
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or, better still, if the business to be obtained 
warrants the expense, a separate catalogue for 
every market may be prepared. In any case, it is 
important that the work of translation should be 
done by cxpcit commercial translators, acquainted 
with technical' teirns and special idioms such as 
are to be found in no otdinary du Inman 

Quoting. Equally impoitant is it that the fullest 
possible information should be given in the shape 
of wholesale prices and discounts, again because 
of the difficulty of protracted correspondence on 
the subject, and also because the immediate posses¬ 
sion of cost details may be the determining factor 
in the buyei’s choice between two competitive 
lines. Such details should be given in the currency 
of the particular jnarket, as sterling quotations 
are ^linplv meaningless to foreign buyers, the 
majority of whom are accustomed to the easy 
decimal system. C I F prices should be wotked 
out and quoted in every case if possible, this being 
a convenience greatly appreciated in all markets 
In doing this it is necessary to leave a sufficient 
margin to cover variations in rates of exchange, 
or it should be clearly stated that all quotations 
are subject to such variations All discounts should 
be quoted, and the difficulty of giving those whole¬ 
sale terms can be overcome by printing the discounts 
on a d< tachablc slip which the wholesaler can 
remove if lie desires to show the catalogin' to a 
customer A list of simple code words for cabling 
should be included, covering every item in the 
catalogue and every possible sue, variation, quantity 
and number, and all parts for replacement Illus¬ 
trations, which speak in the universal language' of 
the eye, are even rnme useful than in home tiade 
catalogues Another point is that up-to date 
technical information is never wasted in engineering 
and similar catalogues In fact, a catalogue which 
has some of the chniacteristics of a text-book comes 
refreshingly to professional imm in fur places, who 
may feel out of touch with the latest developments, 
and who accordingly treasme any technical 
information which comes their way 
EXPORT CREDIT TERMS.— (See Export 
Trade, Organisation of) 

EXPORTERS. —The persons who are engaged in 
sending goods to foreign countries. 

EXPORT INVOICE.— An export or shipping 
invoice refers to goods sold fot delivery abroad, 
and it will necessarily contain intormation not 
found on ordinary inland invoices, eg, maiks, 
numbers, weights, and moasim merits of tin 
packages, shipping charge,, etc. 

EXPORTS. —The goods sent out of a countly in 
commetce The greater part of British exports < on- 
’sists of cotton and woollen goods Most of tho 
cotton goods are made in South Lancashire, the 
mills there employing more than half i million 
operatives. Woollen goods aie manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yoikshire, in the West of Engiu id, 
and in Wales, th^ number of persons occur m 
the industry .being nearly half-a-million leful 
goods^and machinery come next in the on It i of 
value of exports 

Of natural products, the only expoit of conse¬ 
quence is coal. 

Tables of exports, as well as tables of imports, 
are now carefully prepared by every mercantile 
nation, an#they give an accurate idea of the mlei- 
national trade of a country. It is a debatable 
point, however, as to how far these tables are an 
absolute test of the real prosperity of a country, for. 


after all, the internal tiade oi such a country as 
England must always be of enormous volume, 
probably 70 per cent, at least of the total trade 
which is done. 

EXPORT TRYDE. -If a country were entiiely 
self-sujiporting, pioducmg within its boundaries 
all the requuements of its population, it could 
piobablv subsist without any loieign trade what¬ 
ever , but as, owing to climatic and other condi¬ 
tions, this is out of the question- although some 
countries are undoubtedly nearer that independent 
position than others -an exchange of commodities 
must take place, loi m the long mu a nation can 
pay for products and commodities which it imports, 
only by means of products and commodities which 
it exports In the case ot Gloat Britain, tho 
piopoition that oui expoits beai to oui imports 
is the touchstone of our financial prospcnty. We 
cannot go on lor ever impoiting if we have not the 
necessary assets in the goods that we pipduce in 
oulei to pay for what we aie buying. Therefore, 
oui statesmen and business nun scan with anxious 
interest the monthly trade letmns of the Boaid of 
1 rack* 

Hu* expoit trade, to be reviewed genet ally, 
would be hugely a matter of statistics—lows and 
columns ot hgiiics. which would be soon out ol date; 
and wlucli are not at all easy to make loadable 
and interesting It is not intended, theiefoie, 
to deal with these in this aiticle, and readers 
interested aie tefeiied to J he Board of Trade 
Journal 

All matters legarding the export ot goods are 
dealt with undei sepatate headings, such as, for 
example, Consular Invokes , Customs For¬ 
mal! ui-s, Export 1'r\ dl, Organisation of; 
Foreign Markeis, How 10 Gii in i ouch 
With ; Shipping Goods Abroad ; Etc. 

EXPORT TRADE, ORGANISATION OF. The 

Bnlish export system, with all its complexity and 
vast scope, its radical dilfeicm.es from the systems 
employed by the otliei gieat commercial nations of 
the world, finds its roots m the methods initiated 
by the men haul adventmeis and 1 lading companies 
of Elizabethan times Hie foimer had to launch 
tlien cargoes into daik paits of the earlh when* no 
organised buying system existed, and where the 
caprice ol the maikets decided the success of a 
venture Jhe mauufacluiei had little to say in 
Hie matter, and was content to sell his goods to the 
merchant and to tiouble no furthei as to their 
destination and fate Jin' mci chant was his 
custoinei, and not the foreign buyei So he stands 
to-day, still glad to use the Intelnu-diaiy services 
of the merchant shippei and the < ommission buying 
agent instead of dealing direct with oversea markets. 
Without such a system no manufacturer could 
hope to do a world wide trade, for none could 
find and successfully "iiiploy the huge capital that 
would be itquired to create a demand in, and 
nnnnce ordeis fioni, all the nuincious markets 
which are heavy buyers of British goods The 
comparatively modern rise of international compe¬ 
tition on a large "ale has compelled certain 
modifications of tin* system, Jmt t>c manufacturer 
has found a satisfactory method of pu*hmg his own 
inteiests in overseas markets without antagonising 
the rnndiant shipper or sacrificing the convenient 
aifangen cnt by which payment is made in England, 
and financial risk is so limited as to be almost non¬ 
existent Commission buying nowMso largely supple¬ 
ments th< work of the merchant shipper, and this 
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is derived more or less directly from the organisation in London ; those of the other large wholesale 

of the old China, East India, Hudson Bay and importers more generally pass through the hands 

similar trading companies, whose agents, factors of commission buying agents ; and those of smaller 

or managers abroad used to indent on the head- Europeaft and most native importers are handled 

quarters in London, where the actual buying was by the merchant shipper. To take the latter first, 

done and shipment arranged by staffs of experts, his functions are not only described at length 

The Ameucans have evolved an entirely different elsewhere (see Merchant Shipper), but are fairly 

system under which the export interests of manu- apparent In his title. He buys and sells on his own 

facturers are grouped in the hands of commission account, taking lus profit as a merchant, and he is 

selling houses, but that system would probably able advantageously to handle a large amount of 

not so satisfactorily meet the much wider and more miscellaneous business, not only shipping Targe 

diverse needs of the British export trade. quantities in bulk, but making up an indent 

The Overseas Importer. Thus we have at one end consisting of numerous small items into one consign- 

of the machine the manufacturer, and at the other ment which can be profitably shipped. His 

end the wholesale importer, with the merchant operations are not necessarily confined to this small 

shipper, the commission buying agent, the shipping and miscellaneous business, but it is in the handling 

and forwarding agent, the overseas agent or repre- of this that he performs a specially valuable service, 

sentativc, and the export selling agent all inter- His knowledge of his clients and their circum- 

vening. In spite of these intermediaries, howevci, stances and requirements also enables him to give 

tho manufacturer should possess sufficient imagma- special credit facilities which the manufactuier 

,tion and actual knowledge to be able to visualise would be unable to consider. The commission 

his ultimate customer, and to know him as some- buying agent is in an entirely different position, 

thing more than a mere “mark.” Roughly, the His work is done solely as the agent of an nnpoi ter, 

wholesale impoiting houses may be classified under or numbei of importers, under definite instinotions, 

three heads. The first aie the “ coast houses ” and and foi a fixed rate of commission. He buys m the 

their inland equivalents, which have flourished for open market, having no stocks to dispose of, and 

generations in the colonial and South Ameuc-ui he accepts all financial responsibility to the mami- 

merkets, and at the Treaty Ports of tin 1 Far East faclurer. Nominally the agent of the importei. 

They pioneered the tiadc in these territories, and and often indebted to the latter for the capital 

at one time it was only tlnough them that up- on which lie stalls business, he is also just as often 

country storckcepeis could obtain supplies To a the importer’s substantial creditor, and the sole 

large extent, indeed, the storekeepers and native arbiter as to the amount of the latter's buying 

merchants weie tied to them by financial obligations, commitments His commission is calculated on the 
and also depended upon them for the disposal of amount put chased and shipped in a given pcuod, 
the large quantities of produce which had to be and may be taken as averaging 1$ per cent, to 
accepted from farmers and natives in lieu of cash. 2Jper cent on most staple lines 
This business, by the way, brought a double profit Selling Agents. The day has passed when the 
both to them and to the storekeepers—a profit manufacturer could rest content with the ordeis 
on the goods sold, and a profit on the produce hauded out to him by the goodwill of his friends 
received for the goods. These “ coast houses"— among the merchant shippers and commission 
rather a misnomer to-day, and falling out oi use— buyers. He is forced to meet competition by 
invariably have their own. buying houses in London, inducing importers to specify his particular goods 
usually under the direction of senior paitneis who in their indents, and he does this by the employment 
are thus enabled to complete then business careers of agents (see Export Agents and Overseas 
at home after being exiled for more or less lengthy Representatives) who perform this duty for him 
periods of their lives m their colonial establishments. without in any way interfering with the functions 
Of later origin, but even greater aggregate impoit- and interests of the shipping and buying houses. 
anCc, is the wholesale merchant who, having started They originally objected strenuously to the specific 
life as a shop assistant or small storekeeper, has indent, but accept it as an established feature of 
struggled to independence during some penod of the trade to-day These selling agents do not actu- 
prosperity, doing his buying, and incidentally ally book orders, but obtain the importer's promise 
obtaining a certain amount of financial support, to indent for their principal's goods, and then 
through a commission agent in London. This type notify the manufacturer of the particulars and he 
of importer has successfully challenged the “ coast seeks confirmation of the order from the importer’s 
house” in most markets, and nowadays competes shipping connections when the indent arrives. Over-^ 
on level terms, so that there is little or nothing to seas representatives who perform this work ar & 
distinguish between the two. The third class is invariably on a commission basis, and represent a 
the ** native ” importer, a term which is both group of firms, the type of commerical traveller 
unpleasant and misleading an its failure to dis- who is a salaried employee being almost unknown 
crimina'te between a merchant prince of Japan, in the export trade. 

a respected Chinese " compradoro,” a Parsee of Quoting, Sampling, etc. Allied to the work of 
international repute, and the shifty Levantine the selling agents is that of quoting, sampling, 
trader or negro sample-hunter of the West Coast catalogue distribution, etc. In quoting, whether 
of Africa. . m catalogues or by letter, the importer's own 

The Merchant Shioper and Commission Buyer, language and currency should be used,-and through 
To the manufacturer each and ail of these importers rates given, with all shipping and other discounts, 
are simply “ marks ”—that is, they are known to Special terms should be used carefully, and with 
him in a purely impersonal way by the distinguishing an expert understanding of their exact meaning, 
marks which the shipping firm instruct him to place For example, c.\ /. is sometimes wrongly assumed 
on the goods intended for them. The indents of to possess the same meaning as “ Franco,” whereas 
the “ coast houses,” as already stated, reach him the one covers costs only to the wharf at the port 
through the medium of their own buying houses of disembarkation, while the other means free 
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delivery to the importer s very door. F.o.b., J o.s., they are shipped they become the property of the 
and f.o.r. provide another typical cause of con- consignee, in whose favour the insurance policy is 
fusion to novices, the first covering charges to tho always made out. The c.t /. contract merely places 
ship's hold, the second only to the wharf alongside on the shippei the onus of arranging insurance on 
the ship, and the third merely to the railway at the behalf of the consignee, and paying or crediting 
nearest point to the factory, yet it is sometimes him with the cost of freight. 

assumed that all three amount* to much the same Consular Invoices. In making shipments it is 
thing and mean vaguely costs from factoiy to the especially important to fulfil with exactitude tho 
ship. Sampling for expott is a difficult question special requirements of the authorities in individual 
as a rule It is too expensive a process to scatter markets, and particularly those concerned with the 
samples broadcast, but where there is any real hope provision of consular invoices (q.v.). Forms for pre- 
of orders resulting, it is usually possible to persuade paring the latter can be obtained from the respective 
buying houses to accept for distribution to their consuls in England, and usually call foi a complete 
“marks” a limited number of samples invoiced list of the goods shipped, with inaikings, weights, 
at cost price That is the only method by which values, etc , while a decimation as to the accuracy 
sampling can be made woith while. of these details, and in some cases a certificate as 

Packing lor Export. This is a class of work best to the country of origin, has to be signed by the 
left in the hands of the expert packing firms who shippei. 'Ihis, when completed, is certified by the 
specialise in it. They pack lor shipment and make consul, who is authonsed to chaige a fee lor tho 
themselves responsible for the despatch of a con- woik llueeoi moiecopiesaieinvaiiablydemanded, 
signinent to the docks. Moicover, they keep them- and the lequired numbet must a< company the 
selves posted in regard to the rtqunements of shipping documents to the consign* e, who may 
railway and shipping companies and of tlie customs otherwise find himself m serious difficulty, and 
authonties in .ill maikets, though it is usually possibly liable to moie or less heavy fines 
advisable to check their work before shipment. Methods of Payment. In a limited number of 
In fact, it is the duty of the shipper, either moichant cast's shippers obtain payment fiom their customers 
or commission buyer, to inspect all consignments abioad eithei by dnect iomittance or by employing 
before authorising their despatch agents on the spot to collect amounts due against 

Methods of Shipment. The buying and selling of delivery of goods Mine geneially convenient, 
the goods, and their packing for dupment, having however, and theiefoie tar move widely used, is 
been dealt with, the subsequent pi ou duie is mainly the s\stem undei which bills of exchange are 
of academic interest to the manuiactviler, but of veiy employed 'I his type of commercial instrument is 
piactical inleiest tv) the shipper and his linpoitiug not only a means foi obtaining payment, but also 
connections. The last point in tins connection is enables the shippei—who has piobably settled 
the choice of vessel tofslup by, as this may have with his manufactmei s on < ash or one month terms 
an impel taut bearing on the rates of freight paid —to raise money on the secunty ot the goods 

For “roughs” and gencual cargo the ordinary shipped, and to ie-unploy it during the peiiod he 
intermediate or cargo vessels should be chosen, necessarily has to wait for completion by his 
and mail boat rates should only be paid on goods importing clients A bill ot exchange is simply an 
which arc ui gently wanted, penshable, or of sufficient unconditional older on the poison to whom it is 
value to make the difference in cost of carnage addiessed to pay on demand, or at a fixed date, 
comparatively immaterial. The shipping company a certain sum of money to a specified pm son, or 
must be advised of the despatch of the goods by to bearer. Being an unconditional ordei, the bill 
means of a ” Merchandise Declaration,” which is becomes negotiable after acceptance and indorso- 
a full description ot the packages and their value, meat. It is also regaided as complete legal proof of 
with instiuctions as to insurance. Arrival at the indebtedness, ami saves the production at much 
docks should be carefully timed for alter the cost and tiouble of othei evidence in cases of 
advertised “ alongside ” date, so as to avoid liability dispute 1'lie usual practice is to draw bills in tripli- 
for demurrage. On receipt of the “Merchandise cate, the first to arrive and be presented being 

Declaration," the shipping company forward to the the only operative one 'J he shipper who desires 

shipper a freight note and bill of lading, the former to obtain an advance on goods shipped draws a 
being simply a debit note for the freight charges, set of bills on thf consignee, and deposits them 
and the latter may be summarily described as a and the bill of lading, insurance policy, etc., with 
detailed certificate of shipment. Bills of lading the bank. Usually, too, he has to provide a letter 

are made out in triplicate, two being received by of hypothecation, which is an authorisation for the 

•the consignor, who sends one with a set of invoices bank to deliver the shipping documents when the 

to the importer. These arc the “ shipping docn- bill has been honoured, or, if dishonoured, to 

ments ” without which the importer cannot obuun dispose of the goods for the benefit of the shipper 

possession of the goods on their arrival at his port. and to take the amount of the bill from the proceeds. 

Freight becomes payable on the arrival of th< hip, That, in brief, is the simple outline of the machinery 

and may be demanded before discharging opei <ms of payment, though much moie could be said 

commence. lhe # shipper is responsible i.s concerning tin* nature and met hods of employment 

payment, and may arrange to pay it in advance of bills of exchange under various conditions, 

by special agreement. It is usually quoted it her Export Credit T< rms. These vary in regard to 
weight or rr^asuf^ment ton at the option of the every market, and no hard and fast rule can be 

shipowner, the measurement ton being calculated laid down concerning them* Some countries, or 

at 40 cubic feet outsidd dimensions The principal special trades in those countries, demand long 

forms of contract under which shipments are made credits, others pay immediately. On the whole, 

are " Freaa on Board,” and “ Cost, Insurance, it .is a question wluch concerns tho merchant 

Freight,” and it is a fact not generally realised shipper far more than the manufacturer, the latter 

that under both the shipper’s liability ends with of whom draws payment from the home shipper or 

placing the goods on board. From the moment buyer except under rare and special circumstances. 
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The distance of an overseas market from the 
United Kingdom is naturally an important 
factor affecting the usance of fulls of exchange, 
but apart fiom this it may be taken as a general 
rule that countin-s whose staple industry is agricul¬ 
ture, and in some cases trades which are dependent 
upon that industry, pi ovule the long credit markets. 

J he reason is fairly obvious Farmers have their 
money locked up fiom haivest to harvest in non- 
liquid resowces. They receive the bulk of their 
incomes more or less in the lump once a year, and 
it is then that they make their payments. Conse¬ 
quently, the local wholesalers and retailers have 
to wait tor these annual periods, and are compelled 
in the meantime to trade Iaigely on credit, which' 
they demand from shippers. Unless they arc 
granted this credit they cannot send indents, but 
there is always the compensating fact that they 
pay for the financial accommodation required, and 
are generally less exigent in the matter of prices. 
British bills drawn on the United States are most 
commonly at 60 to 90 days' sight, and this is a fairly 
general rule in regard to Australia, South Africa, 
the Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, Mexico, Para¬ 
guay, Peru, and Uiugr.ay, though in the two British 
Dominions mentioned bills are ficquently drawn 
at all peuods from sight to 120 days' sight. Canada 
is notably a "cash against documents'' market, 
wfnle a country like China, with its great exchange 
variations, is more conveniently dealt with by direct 
remittance instead of bills The Central European 
and Balkan States are nearly all markets which 
requue long credits, but in regard to most of them 
special facilities can be obtained by shippers under 
the British Board ot Trade's export credits scheme. 
Since the Great War, too, banks and financial 
corpoiations have been established in Great Britain 
to specialise in providing facilities lor expott trade, 
and many of the leading general banks have 
initiated more libeial policies in this respect, and 
have created special departments for putting those 
policies into practice (See Shipping Goods Abroad). 

EXPRESS DELIVERY. — (See Post ) 

EXPRESS, UNITED STATES.— Express com¬ 
panies for the rapid transmission of parcels and 
luggage and light goods generally perform in the 
United States the function of the Post Office or 
the railways in the United Kingdom and the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe. The express business in America 
had its origin in the custom among the people of 
entrusting packages for delivery to travellers, 
stage drivers, clerks of vessels, and conductors of 
trains, and giving them orders to execute The 
absence of any systematised method of conducting 
business of this kind suggested to William F. 
Hamden,,a conductor on the Boston and Worcester 
railway, to undertake on his own account the 
carriage of packages by special messenger between 
the great centres of industry and travel. Being 
encouraged by others, he contracted, in 1838, with 
the Boston and Worcester Railioad for tho carnage 
of packages over its line. Hamden, at this time, 
lived at Boston, and recorded himself as an 
“ express packages carrier ’’ In 1839 he arranged 
with the Providence Road and the New York 
Steamboat £oinpan£ to operate over their lines 
between New York and Boston four times a week 
Harnden himself was the messenger, and carried 
his packages at first in a small handbag and after¬ 
wards in a stout trunk. Obliged to leave the com¬ 
pany’s service or- abandon lus enterprise, he started 
an " express ” service between Boston and New 


York. In 1840 Harnden extended his business to 
Philadelphia, he also established agencies in the 
great centres of Europe for the carriage of trans¬ 
atlantic packages, the soliciting of emigrants, and 
the purchase and sale of foreign exchange. Hamden’s 
success and enterprise served to incite others to 
enter the business The attempt to carry letters 
was stopped by the Government as interfering with 
the Post Office. 

The general management of the express com¬ 
panies is entrusted to a president and a board of 
directors, under whom the business is directed by 
division superintendents and other officers, much 
as the local affairs of railroad companies are con¬ 
ducted. These officers have immediate charge of 
the servants of the company, regulate their salaries, 
adjust claims, fix the tariff rates, and perform.other 
important functions The propel ty of the com¬ 
panies, including the valuables entrusted to them, 
is under the immediate care of the agents at the 
various stations, and they are responsible to the 
companies for its safe custody. The companies 
employ experts called route agents, whose duty it 
is to examine tho affairs of the agencies and see that 
their accounts are kept in accordance with the pre¬ 
scribed form, and that they duly account for all 
moneys coming into their possession. The expedi¬ 
tion with which the business is conducted renders it 
impossible at the time methodically to compare the 
articles with the receipts which pass between the 
different officials of the company. Hence the element 
of good faith between subordinates assumes an 
linpoitancc that cannot, perhaps, be found in any 
other business of equal magnitude It thus becomes 
necessary that the greatest care should be exercised 
m introducing new men into the service. The 
various blanks employed by the cxpicss companies 
in connection with their business conform genet ally 
to those used in connection with the goods traffic of 
railroads, but with some necessary changes and 
modifications. 

Soon after the discovery of gold in San Francisco 
in 1848, when great numbers went there to assist in 
developing the resources of that region, tho express 
readily anticipated their necessities for prompt and 
reliable commercial intercourse with the East by 
opening agencies in San Fiancisco, and at tho 
various mining camps on the Pacific Coast, for the 
transmission of packages, money, and gold-dust, 
and foi the transaction of a banking business. 

The expiess business is the least bulky and 
relatively the most profitable that is handled by 
common carriers. It is made up of innumerable 
items that, wlule singly of little importance, are 
yet in the aggregate of great value, and of a 
character that can pay a better price than ordinary 
freight. The business embraces the carriage and 
insurance of property and valuables (save baggage, 
for which no special charge is made by the carrier) 
transported on passenger trains. It also embraces 
the collection of accounts and the execution of 
papers, and the carriage of valuable/Iocuments and 
letters. While the express business is still restively 
very profitable, it is not now as productive as it was 
at ono time. The introduction of the money-order 
department in connection with the postal service, 
whereby the people are able to remit small amounts 
of money through the mails for a merely nominal 
fee, with other concessions made by <ihe Govern¬ 
ment, has greatly reduced the demand upon the 
companies lor services of this kind, and necessitated 
also an immediate and marked reduction in the 
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rates asked for doing such business. The express 
business has also been greatly undermined by the use 
of refrigerator cars and the introduction of fast freight 
trains and other improvements and appliances 
in the freight department of railroads. The 
parcels that make up the tralTic of the express com¬ 
panies embrace the articles requiring tian^portation 
that are too valuable to be entrusted to the com¬ 
paratively rude appliances of the goods depat tment 
of carriers. It includes a class of pioperty that 
icquires the constant guardianship of a tmstwoithy 
messenger. Much of the business that is done by 
this department of the service requires quickness of 
delivery. The most profitable branch of the cxpiess 
business is comprised in the collection of notes, 
drafts, and accounts ; in the attention given to the 
execution of deeds, i onveyances, and contracts , in 
the transportation of gold and silver coin, bank¬ 
notes. deods, contracts, bullion, precious stones, 
jewellery, gold and silver waie, plated articles, 
costly pictures, statuary and other at tides of vntu , 
also musical instruments, laces, furs, silks, china 
buds, valuable animals, delicate fruits, fresh vege¬ 
tables, and fish 1 he distribution of newspapers, 
magazines, and books is conducted largely through 
the medium of the express business, and yields a 
handsome income All the great dailies, and many 
of the weekly papeis, find their way to interior 
cities, towns, villages, and hamlets in this wav. 

It has to a gtcat extent created the business of 
transporting varieties of game, poultry, fish, oysters, 
fruit, and vegetables to localities where they are 
not usually obtainable 

In the large cities the carrier provides the facili¬ 
ties, including men and teams, required to traverse 
the streets from door to door for the purpose of 
collecting and delivering the goods consigned to his 
caic Convenient olfices that are accessible to the 
business < omtnumty arc also needed in handling the 
traltic, and capacious and costly vaults must be at 
band in which to store the more valuable articles. 
I he conduct of the express business by companies 
organised for the purpose is a tacit acknowledgment 
on the part of other carriers that the former are able 
to do the business with exceptional economy and 
efficiency. The measure of sue cess that characterises 
the conduct of the express business by separate 
organisations is, however, directly dependent upon 
the goodwill and co-operation of the companies 
owning the lines over which they operate; and 
while the latter cannot, perhaps, exclude the express 
lines, still theic is nothing to prevent them carrying 
on the business independently if they see fit, and 
the fact that this is so places the express companies 
at their mercy. The basis upon which the express 
companies do business with the lailroad companies 
varies upon diltcient roads according to the extent 
and character of the business done Upon the bulk 
of the lines there is a minimum rate per day for a 
stipulated amount of traffic, and when the amount 
of business it provides for is exceeded, an additn nal 
charge is made, by the railroad companies The 
pnncij^l express companies in the United States 
touch at all the great commercial centres, and are 
thus able individually to do most ot the business 
that is offered them without the intei vcntion or 
co-operation of other organisations. This fact adds 
gicatly to the security and convenience they offer 
the public, is in the event of loss or damage settle¬ 
ments can be made without reference to other 
companies. 

Were the cxpiess companies dissolved, the 


railway lines could not supply the needs of the public. 
There is an interval between the act of transporta¬ 
tion and the demands of the public which railway 
companies do not fill, and weio not organised to fill, 
and which renders the express so essential to the 
general we]fate of the community The cxpiess, in 
its turn, is among the most effluent suppotters of 
the railway sv stems At a low estimate, the routes 
of the express now cover 1200,000 miles of railroad, 
steamboat, and stage lines , the number of packages 
of mere handise annually c an led is ovei 100,000,000 ; 
the number of money packages tiansporlcd is 
20,000,000. It employs 50,000 men at 40,000 
agenc les 

EX SHIP. —T he moaning of this term is that 
goods are sold free out of the slap, the purchaser 
ptovnhng the means of icmoval, and the lesponsi- 
bihty of the vendor ending as soon as tho goods 
leave the ship’s side 

EXTRACT OF MEAT.— -The nutritious elements 
of animal food condensed into a small bulk The 
extract is prepared by chopping the meat and 
heating it in water until one-eighth of it is dis¬ 
solved. The liquid is then condensed, and the 
exttact preserved in liermetu ally sealed vessel.-*. 
A large trade is earned on in this artulc in 
England, Germany, and South Anieuca 

EXTRADITION. -No countiv, in the otdmaiy 
course of things, evei took the trouble to impure 
into the urcumstam es (onnccted with a (ritmnal 
olTem e committed m another country. But by 
international comity this .state of affairs has been 
completely changed, and the print no of extradi¬ 
tion has giown up, which may be des< nbod as the 
handing over of a prisoner accused of clime by the 
government of tluj country in which the alleged 
criminal has taken icfuge to the government of the 
country within whose juusdiction the mine has 
been committed, in order that he may be dealt 
with accoiding to the laws of that country. Clime 
is essentially local, and every person who resides 
within a paiticular territory, whether he is a native 
or an alien, is subject to the uiminal law of the 
State But, as stated above, no country will under¬ 
take the prosecution and punishment of a criminal 
for any offence not committed within its own 
teiritoiy. 

Extradition is entirely icgulated by treaty, and 
theie are now treaties existing between the majority 
of civilised States bv whu h the contracting nations 
agree to give uj) fugitives from justice found within 
their territories, if .they are charged with certain 
specified offences, and provided that the proper 
proi eedings are taken In the absenc e of any treaty, 
theie is no obligation imposed by international law 
(q v ) that a State shall smlender a fugitive uiminal , 
but this is fiequcntly done as a matter of courtesy 
and comity by fnendly nations without treaty. 
The English pioccdure is regulated by three Acts 
of Parliament, passed in 1870, 1873, and 1895 
resjiectively, and the King is empowered by Order 
in Council [q v ) to make these rules a|>plicable to 
any foreign State with which an airangement is 
made, lhe arrange "t or treaty, however, nnliko 
cithei 1 1 eat les, must be submitted fvr the approval 
of Parliament. 9 • 

The piactue of different countries varies, and it 
is only pO'.'iible to state line what is the customary 
hum of procedure when a person who is charged 
with a ciime alleged to have been committed in 
another country is found within the United King¬ 
dom A diplomatic representative of the foreign 
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country applies to the Home Secretary for his 
surrender The Home Secretary then inquires 
whether the crime is of a political character, i e., 
one which is incidental to and forms a part of a 
political disturbance. If it is, no order will be made ; 
but if it is an offence covered by the extradition 
treaty m existence, the Home Secretary sends an 
order to a magistrate or a justice of the peace to 
issue a warrant of arrest. The prisoner is then 
brought before the magistrate or the justices, and 
a pnmd facie case being made out against him, an 
older is made for his extradition Fifteen days arc 
allowed within which the prisoner may appeal, but 
at the end of that time, if he does not appeal, or if 
his appeal fails, he is handed over to a duly author¬ 
ised person of the foreign State applying for his 
extradition by an order under the hand and seal 
of the Home Sccietary. The person surrendered 
can only be tried lor the offence for which he has 
been extradited. Moreover, no order for extradition 
will be made if the prisoner is charged with a 
criminal offence committed within the jurisdiction 
of the English courts, until he has been tried heie 
and acquitted, or has served his sentence. 

At one ttme it was necessary that the preliminaiy 
inquiry should take place at the Bow Street police- 
court; but now, by the Act of 1895, the pio- 
ceedings may take place at the police-court of the 
distiict in which the arrest is made. 

Owing to the military condition of the various 
countries of Europe between 1914 and 1918, vatious 
airangemcuts were made under winch the natives 
of countries residing in states other than their own 
were made removable Like othei war legislation, 
or ordinances, the light of acting upon these 
arrangements was limited to the duration ol the 
war. (Sec Deportation ) 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING.— (See Meetings.) 
EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION. — In a 


general way, when a joint stock company meeting 
is held, resolutions are submitted to the meeting, 
and a vote is taken upon them by a show of hands. 
These are the resolutions which deal with the 
ordinary business of the company, and they are 
known as “ ordinary " resolutions. They are carried 
by a mere majority. What may be included io 
ordinary resolutions is generally provided for by 
the articles. All other business is carried on by 
means of “ extraordinary " resolutions or by 
" special " resolutions {q.v.). The extraordinary 
resolutions are those relating to matters outside 
the ordinary business of the company, and special 
resolutions are those which are either declared to 
be such by the articles, or aie required by the Com¬ 
panies Acts. Whenever either an extraordinary or 
a special resolution is to be submitted, noth (J of the 
same must be given to the shareholders when they 
are informed that an extraordinary meeting is to 
be held, and the full terms of it must be set 
out. 

An extraordinary resolution is one which deals 
with some subject outside the general business of 
the company. And it is to preserve the rights of 
the minority that a more or less fundamental 
change shall not bo made by a simple majority in 
voting power. When such a resolution ts put for¬ 
ward, therefore, it is necessary that, in order to 
carry it, it should be passed by a majority of not 
less than three-fourths of the members entitled to 
vote who arc present in person or by proxy, where 
proxies {q v ) are allowed, " at a general meeting of 
which notice specifying the intention to propose 
the resolution as an extraordinary resolution has 
been duly given." This effectually pi events a 
snatch vote being taken. 

EX WAREHOUSE.— When goods are sold under 
this condition, the purchaser is bound to provide 
the means of conveyance from the warehouse door. 
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F. —This letter occurs in the following Abbrevia¬ 
tions— 


F„ 

Franc 

F.A A , 

Free of all average. 

F. A S , 

Free alongside ship. 

F.G.A., 

Foicign general aveiagc. 

FO.li , 

Free on board. 

FOR, 

Fiee on rail 

F.P., 

Fne policy. 

jp. 

Fully paid 

T P.A. 

Free of particular average 

Fi Fa, 

Fieri facias (q v ) 

Fo , Fo! , 

Folio. 


FACE VALUE .—The nominal value of sto< ks or 
shares which appears written or printed upon the 
face of the certificate for the same The fate \aluc 
is frequently quite different from the m.nket or 
selling value of the security, which may be cither 
higher or lower than the face value, i e , at a 
premium fk at a discount 

FACTOR.— A factor is a mercantile agent, who, 
in the ordinary coui.se of his business, is enti listed 
with possession of goods or of the documents of 
title thereto A mci can tile agent is an agent (see 
Agkncy) who, in the ordinary couise of Ins business 
as an agent, has authoutv fiom his pnnupal to 
sell goods, or to consign goods for the purposes of 
sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
security of goods The difference between a factoi 
and a bioker (both being mercantile agents) is that 
the factor has the possession of the goods he is to 
sell for his piincipal, while the broker has not, and 
in some other respects the authority of a factor is 
somewhat wider than that of a broker A factor 
carries on business as such in his own name, and 
not necessanly in that of the principal Sometimes 
an agent, with the genetal authority of a factor, 
is employed to take a cargo of goods abroad and 
dispose of it to the best advantage; in such a case 
he is called a supercaigo. The authority of a factor, 
like that of all agents, may, of course, be expressly 
limited by the contract under which he is employed, 
but unless such limitation is communicated to or 
otherwise comes to the knowledge of parties dealing 
with the factor as such, they are entitled to assume 
that the factor has all the rights and powers usually 
given to such an agent by the usage of the particular 
trade, and, further, that the rights and poweis 
expressly conferred upon mercantile agents by the 
Factors Act, 1889 (q.v ), can be exci cased by the 
particular factor. A factor is genci.dly paid by a 
commission, or, as it is sometimes tei tried, factorage, 
on the amount of business transacted by him on 
behalf of his principal, the rate being fixed by agice¬ 
ment or by the ysage of the trade or business. He 
has a ljpn (q.v.) upon the goods in his possession, 
as security for payment of his remuneration and 
charges. (See Factors Act.) 

FACTORAGE. —(Sec Factor ) 

FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS.— This article 
will define factories and workshops as described in 
the Factory«Hnd Workshop Act, 1901 (q.v.). A 
textile factory is a place within which steam, 
water, or other mechanical power is used to work 
machinery for manufacturing or finishing cotton, 


wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, tow, china grass, 
cocoanut libte, or other like material A non-textile 
factory is any one of the following works : Ware¬ 
houses, furnaces, mills, or foundries, eaithcnware 
works, lueifer mate h works, pcicussion cap woiks, 
cartridge works, paper staining works, fustian 
tutting works, blast furnaces, copper mills, lion 
nulls, foundries, metal and indiarubber woiks, 
paper mills, glass works, tobacco factories, letter- 
press punting works, bookbinding works, flax 
scutih mills, electrical stations, print works, bleach¬ 
ing and dyeing woiks, hat woiks, rope woiks, bake¬ 
houses, lace wai chouses, shipbuilding yards, quai 1 les, 
pit banks, diy cleaning and carpet healing and 
bottle-washing works. 

All the above-named au? non-textile lactones 
within the meaning of the At t, if steam, water, or 
othci mechanical power is used in aitl of the manu¬ 
facturing process there earned on. The following 
arc also non-textile factories; Any place wheiein 
manual labour is exert lsed by way of trade for gain j 
(1) For the making of any artule, or part of an 
article, (2) altering, repairing, ornamenting, or 
finishing an article, (3) adapting any aitnle for 
sale. It is essential that steam, watei, or other 
methnmtal powei shall be used in aid <>l the 
manutactuie 

J lie woitl “ factoi y " simply means either a tt xtile 
factoiy or a non-textile factoi y. A tenement 
factory is a place wheie mechanical power is sup¬ 
plied to diffoient parts of the same building, octu 
pied by different pc isons or firms foi the pm pose 
of any manufacturing process or handle iaft Each 
part of the building im, in law, a separate factoiy 
A workshop is any place or premises named in 
Part 11 of the sixth schedule of the A*t, whu h is 
not a fa< tory For the read el’s inhumation, these 
words must be repeated so that the under may 
lntcrja ct the Ac t for himself — 

“ Ihe manufacture of hats, rope, bread, late 
warehouses, shipbuilding yards, quames, pit 
banks, dry cleaning, carpet beating, and bottle- 
waslung A workshop is also any premises, loom, 
or place not being a factory, wherein manual 
labour is excuised fox gain, for (1) the making an 
article, or the part of an article , (2) altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, or finishing an at tide; 
(3) adapting an aititle for sale 'Ihe employer of 
the pei sons wot king m the workshop must have 
the right of a< i ess or lontrol of the premises, to 
constitute the same a workshop. The term 
workshop includes a tenement workshop 

“ A tenement workshop is any work-place in 
which, with the permission of, or under agree¬ 
ment with, the owner or occupier, two or more 
persons cairy on their work tlu - m It may be 
illustrated as follows : A has a house in Bread 
Street; the house contains separate rooms, which 
A lets to B, C, D, E, etc , as separate workrooms. 
B, C, P, and K are all inefependen* workmen 
employing others unde/them. A part of a factory 
or workshop may be treated as a separate factory 
or* workshop, but only with the approval in 
writing of the chief inspector. A place may be a 
factory or a workshop, even though all the work 
is being carried on in the open air. If any child 
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or young pet son performs any manual labour, as the first-mentioned documents will be deemed to 
part of the school course of instruction in any be with the consent of the owner. As in all cases 
handicraft, this will not be considered as manual such consent will be presumed in the absence of 
labour for the purpose of gam, as defined by evidence to the contrary, the burden of proof ( q.v.) 
the A( t." lies upon the true owner to establish that the 

FACTORS ACT. —The Factors Act, 1889, codified possession of goods or documents was not with his 
the law relating to mercantile agents, of whom consent. 

factors (qv ) form an impoitant biamli, and gave A pledge of goods by a mercantile agent differs 
statutory sane lion to vanous provisions for the pro- from a sale, in that if the agent pledges to secure a 
toction of persons dealing with su< h agents which had debt due from him before the time of the pledge, 
formerly existed mainly by trade usage. The result the pledgee acquires no further rights to the goods 

is to exclude in those dealings the operation of the than could have been enfoiced by the agent at the 

old common law rule that no one could give to time of the pledge, and if goods are pledged by an 

another person a better title to goods than that agent in consideration of the delivery or transfer 

which he himself possessed, and to enable a buyer of other goods, or of a document of title to goods, 

who deals bond fide with a mercantile agent to or of a negotiable security, the pledgee acquires no 

acquire a good title to the goods he so acquires, right or interest in the pledged goods in excess of 

even though for some reason or other the agent the value of the particular consideration, 

had not a right to make the disposition he has of The consideration necessary to support a sale, 
the goods. Before giving the operative provisions pledge, or other disposition of goods under the 

of the Act, it is necessary to define the meaning of Factors Act, may be cither a payment in cash, or 

certain expressions used therein. For the purposes the delivery or transfer of other goods, or of a 

of the Act, the expression " mercantile agent " document of title to goods, or of a negotiable 

means a mercantile agent (eg., a factor or broker) security, or any other valuable consideration (See 

having in the customary course of his business as Consideration ) It must be remembered that 

such agent authority either to sell goods, or to these special provisions of the Factors Act only 

consign goods for the purpose of sale, or to buy apply to dispositions made by an agent*who comes 

goods, or to raise money on the security of goods; within the definition <»l a mercantile agent (ante), 

“ goods " include wares and merchandise ; " docu- or made through a clerk or other person authorised 

ment of title " includes any bill of lading, dock by such an agent in the ordinary course of business 
warrant, warehouse-keeper's certificate, and war- to make contracts of sale or pledge on his behalf; 
rant or order for the delivery of goods, and any and by “ ordinary course of business," as the 
other document used in the ordinary course of expression is used here and earlier in this article, 

business as proof of the possession or control of is meant the ordinary course of the business as 

goods, or authorising, or purporting to authorise, such mercantile agent, not the ordinary course of 
either by indorsement or by delivery, the possessor any other business that may also be carried on by 
of the document to transfer or receive goods thereby the person who is appointed an agent. It has been 
represented; “ pledge" includes any contract expressly held that the authority given to a 

pledging, or giving a lien or security on, goods, mercantile agent, who is in the possession of goods 
whether in consideration of an original advance, or with the consent of the owner, to pledge the goods 
of any further or continuing advance, or of any when acting in the ordinary course of business of 
pecuniary liability; and "person " includes any a mercantile agent, is a general authonty given to 
body of persons corporate or unincorporate. In the every mercantile agent, and is not restricted by 
course of the following observations reference will the existence in a particular trade of a custom that 
be made to agents " m possession " of goods, etc., a mercantile agent employed in that trade to sell 
so it may be well to say that a person is deemed goods has no authority to pledge them (Oppenhetmer 
to be in possession of goods, or of the documents of v. Attenborough, 1908, 1 I\ B. 221). 
title to goods, where the goods or documents are in If the owner of goods gives possession of the 
his actual custody, or are held by any other person goods to another person, who may not, perhaps, be 

subject to his control or for him or on his behalf. a mercantile agent within the definition given 

The Factors Act deals first with dispositions by above, for the purpose of consignment or sale, or 
mercantile agents, and provides that where a has shipped the goods in the name of another per- 
mercantile agent is, with tne consent of the owner, son, and the consignee of the goods has not had 
in possession of goods or of the documents of title notice that such person is not the owner of the 
to goods, any sale, pledge, or other disposition of goods, the consignee will, in respect of advances 
the goods, made by him when acting in the ordinary made to or for the use of such person, have the 

course of business of a mercantile agent, will, same lien (qv ) on the goods as if such person weie 

subject to the provisions of the Act, be as valid as the owner of the goods, and may transfer any such 

if he were expressly authorised by the owner of lien to another person. 

the goods to make the same, provided that the per- Turning now to dispositions made by sellers and 
son taking under the disposition acts in good faith, buyers of goods, the Act provides that (1) where 
and has not, at the time of the disposition, notice a person, having sold goods, continues, or is, in 
that the person making it has not authority to do possession of the goods or of the documents of title 
so. The withdrawal by the owner of his consent to the goods, the delivery or transfer by that person, 
to the agent'? possession will not affect a disposition or by a mercantile agent acting for him, of the 
by the agent, unless the third person has notice goods or documents of title under any sale, pledge, 
that the consent has been withdrawn; and where or other disposition thereof, or under any agree- 
an agent has obtained possession of any documents ment for sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
of title to goods by reason of his being or having to any person lcceiving the same in §ood faith and 
been, with the consent of the owner, m possession without notice of the previous sale, shall have the 
of the goods represented thereby, or of any other same effect as if the person making the delivery 
documents of title to the goods, his possession of or transfer were expressly authorised by the owner 
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of\he goods to make the same ; (2) where a person 
having bought or agreed to buy goods, obtains with 
the consent of the seller possession of the goods or 
the documents of title to the goods, the delivery or 
transfer, by that person or by a mercantile agent 
acting for him, of the goods or documents of title, 
under any sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
or under any agreement for sale, pledge, or other 
disposition theieof, to any person receiving the 
same in good faith and without notice of any lien 
or other right of the original seller in respect of the 
goods, shall have the same effect as if the person 
making the delivery or transfer were a mercantile 
agent in possession of the goods or documents of 
title with the consent of the owner ; (3) where a 
document of title to goods has been lawfully trans¬ 
ferred to a person as a buyer or owner of the goods, 
and that person transfers the document to a person 
who takes the document in good faith and for valu¬ 
able consideration, the last-mentioned transfer shall 
have the same effect for defeating any vendor's 
hen or right of stoppage in transitu as the transfer 
of a bill of lading has for defeating the right of 
stoppage in transitu (q.v.). 

The transfer of a document may be by indorse¬ 
ment, or, where the document is, by custom or by 
its express terms, transferable by delivery, or makes 
the goods deliverable to the bearer, then by 
delivery. 

Nothing in the Factors Act is to authonse an 
agent to exceed or depart fiom his authority as 
between himself and his ptinupal, or exempt him 
from any liability, civil or criminal, for so doing ; 
or to prevent the owner ot goods fiom recovering 
the goods fiom an agent or his trustee in bank¬ 
ruptcy at any time before the sale or pledge thereof, 
Or to pi event the owner of goods pledged by an 
agent from having the light to redeem the goods 
at any time before the sale thereof, on satisfying the 
claim for which the goods were pledged, and paying 
to the agent, if by him requned, any money in 
respect of which the agent would by law be entitled 
to retain the goods or the documents of title thereto, 
or any of them, by way of lien as against the owner, 
or from recovering fiom any peison with whom the 
goods have been pledged any balance of money 
remaining in lus hands as the produce of the sale of 
the goods after deducting the amount of his lien ; 
or to prevent the owner of goods sold bv an agent 
from recovering from the buyer the price agreed to 
be paid for the same, or any part of that price, 
subject to any right of set-off on the part of the 
buyer against the agent 

With regard to this right of set-off, the leading c asc¬ 
ot George v Clagett, 1797, 7 Term Rep. 359, decided 
that if goods are bought of a factor by a puson 
who does not know that the ostensible seller is only 
a factor, and if the principal sues the buyer for the 
price, the latter may set-off (q v ) against the 
principal’s claim any claim lie might have set-off 
against the factor had the action been brought l*v 
him. But if when tfce bargain was made the bevet 
knew that the Ostensible seller was only a factor, 
or had# means of acquiring such knowledge, of 
which he ought to have availed himself, then he 
cannot set-off a claim against the lactor in an 
action by the principal Further, if the buyer knew 
that he was buying from a factor, but honestly 
believed that the factor was entitled to sell, and 
was selling tcrVepay himself advances made by him 
for his principal, the buyer's right to set-off will 
not be lost. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1M1.— 

Factories and workshops must be conducted in 
accordance with the teims of the above Ait (to¬ 
gether with the Factoiy and Workshop Act, 1907, 
which is a short extending statute), or in accord¬ 
ance with Oi deis issued by a Secret aiy of State, 
who has j)owei by statute to issue such Ordtis A 
lnrthei short aim ndmg Act was passed m 1910 
Health.’ Every factory must be kept clean; 
there must be no bad smell arising fiom a defective 
drain, or a dirty water-closet or urinal, 'there must 
be no overcrowding so as to endanger the health of 
the persons engaged. The ventilation must be as 
perfect as possible All walls and ceilings must bo 
iimewashed at least every fouiteen months, and 
painted and varnished wotk must be washed with 
hot water and soap at the same peiiods. Special 
exceptions to this lulr may be made by Special 
Order If the premises aic not kept as < lean as the 
Act requires, they will be tieated as a nuisance, 
and the owner will be lined atcoidmgly •Wheie 
persons ate working overtime in a room, 400 cub. ft. 
of air space must be allowed to eac h person ; on all 
other occasions the allowance* must be 250 tub ft. 
A notice must be exhibited in each room, staling 
the number of poisons allowed in each room. Excep¬ 
tions to the rule may be made by Special Order. 
Inspcctois of l.u tones aie. appointed, with huge 
powers, for enftnung the Act. A piopet tempera¬ 
ture must be maintained in eac li room, and, in cases 
where oidored, thermometers must be fixed in suit¬ 
able places Powci is given to the Seaetary of Slate 
to establish a standard ol sufficient ventilation. In 
those factones where the floors are constantly wet, 
means must be taken to provide effective drainage. 
1 here must be sufficient and suitable accommoda¬ 
tion in the way of sanitary conveniences, and wheie 
both sexes are employed in the same building, the 
accommodation must be sepatate 

Safety. Ihe following machineiy must be 
securely fenced : Hoists, teaglcs, fly-wheels, water¬ 
wheels, race-wheels, and all dangerous parts of the 
machinery. The fencing must be in an efficient state 
always Steam boilers must have pioper steam 
valves, steam gauges, and water gauges. The 
boilers must be thoroughly examined by a com¬ 
petent person every fourteen months 'Ihe leport of 
the examination must be attached to the gcneial 
register of the factory or workshop. The icgulations 
as to self-acting madiincs are : No portion must 
run out over a space over which a person is liable 
to pass ; no person must be allowed lo be in the 
spac e between the fifced and the traversing parts of 
the machine, unless the machine is stopped. No 
woman, young person, or child must be allowed to 
woik between the fixed and traversing parts whilst 
the machine is in motion No child is allowed to 
clean any moving machinery driven by mechanical 
power. No young person must clean any dangerous 
moving machinery. N6 woman or young person 
must clean moving mill gearing. 

Every factory and woikshop employing moie 
than forty persons must be provided with reason¬ 
able means of escape f rom fire The district council 
must grant a certificate upon being satisfied that the 
Act is being obeyed. The#district council is 
empowered to compel Uie owner or occupier to 
provide suitable means of escape from fire in all 
crises. Ihe local authority may also make by-laws 
specially applying to fire precautions in factories and 
workshops (This rule applies to town councils as 
well.) 
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All doors must open easily from the inside, and 
doors of rooms in which more than ten persons are 
employed must open outwards. 

A court of summary jurisdiction may order the 
following things not to be used until the inspector 
rcj>orts them fit: The ways, works, machinery, 
plant, or steam boiler used in a factory or workshop. 
If the (ourt is satisfied that a factory or workshop 
is dangerous to health, life, or limb, they may pro¬ 
hibit the use of the place until it has been made 
safe and fit. 

Accidents. In the case of accident happening in 
a factory or workshop, written notice must be sent 
to the inspector of the district. The accident must 
have caused loss of life, or have caused the injured 
erson to be unable to continue his work for five 
ours on any one of the three working days next 
after the accident. (Where an accident occurs by 
explosion or by fire, the occupier of the factory 
must send a notice of it to the Secretary of State. 
S e Explosives Act, 1875 ) If the accident causes 
loss of life, or is produced through machinery, hot 
liquid, or molten metal, notice must be sent to the 
certifying surgeon of the district, who must proceed 
to the scene of the accident and make a report. 

Where death by accident has occurred in the 
factory or workshop, the coroner must advise the 
distuct inspector where and when the inquest will 
be held. lhe relatives may attend the inquest, 
together with any person appointed in writing by a 
majonty of the workpeople. A formal investigation 
into the causes of the ac- ident may be made by the 
Senetary of State, if he thinks it expedient. 

Hours and Holidays. The hours for women and 
young persons employed in textile factories are : 
Fiom 6 to (5 or from 7 -to 7. On Saturdays their 
work must end at noon, or half an hour later, or 
at 11.80 a.in , in accordance with the Kind of 
employment they follow, and the lime allowed for 
meals, l’wo hours must be allowed for meals each 
day, except Saturday, when half an hour is allowed. 
A woman or young person must not work con¬ 
tinuously for more than four and a half hours 
without having half an hour for a meal. A woman 
is a pci son aged eighteen and upwards ; a young 
poison of cither sex is one over fourteen and under 
eighteen. 

Children. Childien may only be employed m a 
textile factory as under : Either in the morning or 
in the afternoon, or on alternate days. A child is 
a person under the age of fourteen. The hours for 
work for children are: 6 or 7 in the morning, until 
1 p.m,, or until dinner-time, ©r until noon. After¬ 
noon sets. beginning at 1 p.m., or when dinner 
terminates, or at noon, and ending at 6 or 7. In 
non-textile fat tones and workshops the hours are: 
For women and young persons, from 6, 7, or 8 a.m. 
to 6, 7, or 8 p m. On Saturdays from 6 or 7 or 8 a.m. 
to 2, 3, or 4 p.m. Meal times, 1$ hours per day and 
half-hour on Saturdays. There must be at least half 
an hour for a meal, after five hours of continuous 
work. The hours for children arc : 6, 7, or 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m , or at the beginning of dinner-time or at 
noon. In the afternoons: at 1 p.m., or at the end of 
dinner-time, or at noon. On Saturdays the child 
must leave uork at 2 ; on other days at 6, 7, or 
•8 p.m. Provision is made so that children shall not 
•work two weeks successively in the mornings or in 
the afternoons. The hours of employment of women, 
young persons, and children in print works* and 
bleaching and dyeing works, are the same as in a 
textile factory.' 


Women. In workshops where there are *no 
children and young persons employed, the hours of 
women are : Twelve hours between 6 a.m. and 
10 pm.; on Saturdays eight hours between 6 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. One and a half hours are allowed for 
meals, and half-hour on Saturdays. Where a woman 
or young person has been employed eight hours a 
day in any week, such a person mav be employed 
on Saturdays between 6 a.m. and 4 p.m., with an 
interval of two hours for meals. Women, children, 
and young persons must not be employed in the 
business of the factory or workshop, both inside 
and outside, except during the hours of the 
employment. 

Notices. The occupier of every factory or work¬ 
shop must put up. a notice therein, stating the 
period of employment, the meal times, and the 
regulations foi; the employment of children. All 
women, young persons, and children must have 
their meals at the same hour, and are forbidden to 
work at meal times. There must be no Sunday 
employment, excepting as regards Jews 

Holidays. In England whole holidays are: 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, every Bank holiday, 
or other days in place of them. In Scotland ; Two 
days set apart for the Sacramental Fast, or two 
days to be fixed by the town council, eight half¬ 
holidays fixed by the occupiers. In Ireland : Christ¬ 
mas Day, March 17th, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Easter Tuesday, and six half-holidays fixed by the 
occupier. 

In non-textile factories, the Secretary of State 
may make the following sjiccial exception : Women, 
young persons, and ihildien may be employed 
between 9 a.m. and 9pm., but children may only 
be employed in morning or afternoon sets. 

Male Persons. In lace factories moved by 
mechanical power, a male person above the age of 
sixteen may be employed between 4 am. and 
10 p.m., with legal intervals for meals and rest. 
In bakehouses: Between 5 am. and 9pm, with 
legal intervals. Women, young persons, and children 
may work for five hours continuously in the follow¬ 
ing processes : lhe making of elastic web, ribbon, 
and trimming. The employment must begin at 7, 
with one hour for breakfast, and then work until 
1 p.m. The time for this airangement is from 
November 1st to March 31st The Secretary oi 
State has power to extend this exception to other 
industries. 

The rule as to having meals at the same hour 
does not apply to blast furnaces, iron mills, paper 
mills, glass woiks, dr letterpress printing works. In 
print works, or bleaching and dyeing works, a male 
young person may have his meals at different hours, 
the effect of which is, that whilst one set of workers 
is at meals, another set may be still at work. Where 
the kind of work requires it, the Secretary of State 
may permit women, young persons, and children to 
have their meals at different hours, and to be 
employed whilst meals are going on. 

Jam and Fish Indnitrles. Special arrangements as 
to hours of work, meal times, and .holidays are fixed 
for young persons and women engaged in preserving 
and curing fish, and in cleaning and preparing fruit, 
from June to September inclusive. Where women 
and young persons are employed in cicamenes, the 
Secretary of State may vary their hours of labour 
and meals, and they may work for rmt more than 
three hours on Sundays and holidays»WIn the same 
way the Secretary of State may fix some other day 
than Saturday for the short day in non-textile 
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factories or workshops as regards the employment 
of women, young persons, and children, and as 
regards young persons engaged in newspaper print¬ 
ing offices. Women and young persons engaged in 
Turkey-red dyeing may work until half-past 4 on 
Saturdays, but their total legal hours per week 
must not be exceeded. 

The Secretary of State may permit the occupier 
of a non-textile factory or workshop to allow the 
annual holidays or half-holidays on different days 
to any of the women, young persons, or children 
employed by him. Permission may also be granted 
to carry on employment inside and outside on the 
same day. 

Jews. If the occupier of a factory or workshop is 
of the Jewish religion, he may employ women and 
young persons on Saturdays from after sunset until 
9 p.m.* he may also employ women and young 
persons for one hour extra on every other day, 
except Sunday, if he keeps his premises closed 
altogether on Saturdays. A woman or young person 
of the Jewish religion may also be employed 
on Sundays, provided the fat tot y or workshop is 
closed on Saturdays- and not open foi traffic on 
Sundays. 

Overtime. In non-textile factories and workshops, 
when press of work requires it, women may be 
employed within the following hours: From 6, 7, 
and Sam to 8, 9, and 10 pm, with proper rests, 
and with icstrntions as to the number of days in 
any year Where the manufactory is for preserving 
ft nit, curing fish, or making condensed milk, the 
horns are between 6 and 7 a.m. and 8 and 9 p in. 
Wheic a piocess is in an incomplete state, another 
thirty minutes will bo allowed to women, young 
persons, and children ; this exception applies to 
bleaching and dyeing works, print works, non mills, 
foundnes, and paper mills. Special overtime is per¬ 
mitted where a factory is duvcn by water, and in 
Turkey-red dvemg. 

Night Work. A male young poison of fouttccn 
and upwatds may be employed during the night for 
not moie than twelve consecutive hours, with rests 
for meals. Young male persons of sixteen and 
uj wards may be employed during the night so long 
a.- their health is not injured. In glass works a 
male young person of fourteen may work at night, 
but the total number of hours per week must not 
exceed sixty. In newspaper pimling works a male 
}oung person, above the age of sixteen, may work 
for not more than two nights a week 

Fitness for Employment. A woman or girl who 
has given birth to a child must not woik in a 
factory or workshop until four weeks from the 
birth have elapsed. Children under twelve must 
not be employed. Children and young persons must 
obtain a certificate from the surgeon appointed, to 
say that they are fit for the employment. General^ 
speaking, the medical examination must take place 
at the factory itself. In certain «ases, where the 
health of the worker demands it, children and 
young persons will o^ly be allowed to work dm in,, 
the periods mentioned on the certificate. 

Education of Children. Children employed m 
factories and workshops must also attend school as 
under : One attendance each work-day, when he 
or she works in a half-day set, and two school 
attendances when he or she works on alternate days. 
The child shall not be obliged to attend school on 
Saturdays, or%n the factory half-holidays A child 
must put in the legal number of school attendances. 
If a child of thirteen obtains an educational 


certificate of proficiency, he may go to work as if he 
were a “ young person." 

Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. A medical 
officer, called in to see a patient, must send a notice 
to the chief inspector of factories, if he considers 
that the patient is suffering from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenical, or mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, con^ 
traded in any workshop. A revolving fan must be 
provided in those places where gnnding, glazing, or 
polishing on a wheel are carried on. Meals must not 
be taken wheic dangerous fumes ui haimful dust 
arc in the air. In wet spinning factories, women, 
young persons, and children must be protected 
from being wetted Young persons and children 
must not be employed in the silvering of nuirors, 
or the making of white lead. A female young prison, 
or a child, must not be employed in the melting or 
annealing of glass A girl under sixteen must not 
be employed in the making of plain bucks and tiles, 
and m making salt A child must not be employed 
in dry grinding, and dipping of lucifer matt lies 

A woman, young person, oi child must not take 
a meal in the following parts of factoues or work¬ 
shops : The mixing rooms of glass woiks; flint 
glass grinding, cutting, or polishing rooms; all 
parts of luufer match woiks, except the wood¬ 
cutting pat t. 1 he Secietaiy of State has lull power 
to make regulations for the safety of pet sons 
engaged in dangerous hades In every loom of 
place wheic tlie weaving of cotton cloth is tamed 
on, the moisture in the almospheie must be regu¬ 
lated in actoidance with a scale fixed by the Act. 
Proper wet and dry thei mometeis must be' kept in 
evciy cotton factory In every cotton, cloth, or 
similai textile factory the water for moistening the 
atmosphere must be taken from a pute somte 

Bakehouses and Laundries. '1 lie law as to bake¬ 
houses will be found undei Bakehouses. In 
launchles the following lulos of law apply : Hours 
of work—Women, fourteen hours, young pet sons, 
twelve hours , children, ten houis, in any one clay 
of twenty-four hours The total hours per week 
must be sixty for women and young pel sons, and 
thirty for children Women arc allowed to work 
overtime The rules as to meals, holidays, health, 
safety, accidents, and education are the same as 
desuibed above. 

Docks. Docks, wharves, quays, and dock ware¬ 
houses arc treated as factoues, so that the regula¬ 
tions as to dangerous irftu limes, ac (idents, dangerous 
trades, inspection, and fines in case of death or 
injury may apply 

Buildings and" Railways* Wherever machinery 
driven by mechanical power is used in the erection 
of ,i new building, or the repair of an old one, such 
building is held to be a " fac tory," and all the 
regulations, as in the < ase of docks, apply. Where 
any line or siding, not being part of a railway, is 
used as a factory or workshop, the provisions of 
this Act are applied to A. 

Homework. In ceitain trades, to be specified by 
the Seci clary of State, lists of outworkcis must be 
kept by the occupier of every factory or workshop, 
and by every contractor employed by him. These 
lists must be examined >j the inspector, and a copy 
must be sent in February and li^Augufc to the dis¬ 
trict council or other loc ^ authority m*Whic.h the 
premises are situated, if the premises in which the 
woik is bung carried on are unwholesome, the 
distnf.t council have power to prosecute the guilty 
party 

Smallpox, etc. No occupier must aflow work to be 
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given out consisting of wearing apparel, to be 
made or rcpaiied, in any place where any inmate 
is suffering from seal let fever or smallpox, or from 
any infectious disease 

Domestic Factories and Workshops. Young per¬ 
sons may begin woik at 6 a in. and finish at 9 p.m , 
fcnd at 4 p in on Satin clays. Four hours and a halt 
must be allowed oft, and two and a half on Satur¬ 
days, for meals and rest. A child shall begin work 
at 6 a m. and end at 1 p m , or begin at I p m. and 
end at 8 p m , and at 4 p.m. on Saturdays. The 
regulations as to the education of children (" half- 
timcis") must be obeyed, and no child must be 
employed continuously for more than five hours 
without a break for a meal. Medical certificates as 
to fitness for employment will be required where 
necessaiy. The following provisions do not apply 
to domestic factories and workshops : Simultaneous 
meal times; the putting up of notices, holidays, 
accidents, ventilation, drainage, and thermometcis. 
The reason is that domestic factoncs are viewed 
as private houses, and the ordinary law which 
governs householders applies to them where this 
Act does not. 

If, however, any dangerous process is carried on, 
the rules of the Act will apply to domestic tactories 
Unless the Seerotaiy of State orders otherwise, the 
following work clone in a private house does not 
'Constitute such house a domestic factory or work¬ 
shop : Stiaw plaiting, pillow lace making, and 
glove making When- woik of any sort for gain 
goes on at irregulat intervals in a private house, 
such work will not, of itself, constitute the place a 
workshop, especially if the money earned is not the 
principal support of the family. 

Definitions of Domestic Factory and Domestic 
Workshop. A private house or room, though used 
as a dwelling, which is, by reason of the work 
carried on there, a factory or a workshop within 
the meaning of the Act. 

Work ana Wages. In every textile factory where 
work is paid for by the piece, the occupiei must 
publish to his workpeople the rate at which wages 
are to be paid. Sometimes the amount of work done 
is legistcred by an automatic indicator, and some¬ 
times it is stated in writing. No worker must 
punish particulars of the business or methods of 
the factory, as this constitutes the offence of 
divulging a trade secret 

Inspection. The Secretary' of State may appoint 
a chief inspector, and such staff as may be neces¬ 
sary for the execution of this Act. An inspector is 
authorised to do the following: To enter and 
inspect a factory or workshop by day or night; to 
take a constable with him, if necessary, to examine 
the registers, certificates, notices, and documents 
required to be kept; to see if the rules as to health 
are being obeyed ; to enter a school in winch 
factory children axe being educated; and to 
exeicise suth other powers as may be necessary. 

Fines. Heavy fines are imposed if a person is 
killed or injured through the occupier having dis¬ 
obeyed this Act, or if persons are employed con¬ 
trary to the Act. Parents are fined if they allow 
their children to work contrary, to the Act. Fine or 
imprisonment is inflicted upon any person who 
forges cerV£ficate9 or makes false declarations. 

Miscellaneous. Factories and workshops belonging 
to the Crown are subject to the Act. A woman, 
young person, or child is within the Act, whether 
she works in the factory or workshop for wages or 
not. As regards the county of London, the 
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precautions against fire are placed in the hands of the 
London County Council. The following stringent 
rules of the Act do not apply to workshops in which 
only men are employed, as it is considered that men 
are able to look after themselves : Rules relating to 
temperature, thermometers, ventilation, drainage, 
opening of doors, dangerous machinery, inquests, 
hours and holidays, education, revolving fans, 
lavatories, meals, particulars of work and wages, 
notices and general register. 

A young person who is a mechanic, artisan, o'r 
labourer merely employed in repairing machinery, 
does not come within this Act; but the Act affects 
him when he is engaged in his own shop or factory. 
The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland. 

FACULTATIVE INDORSEMENT.— This is an 
indorsement of a bill of exchange in which an 
indorser has, as regards himself, waived Come or 
all of the holder's duties, such as presentment for 
payment, notice of dishonour, etc. The following 
is an example of such an indorsement— 

Pay GKB or order, 

Notice ol Dishonour waived. 

A J.M 

FAHRENHEIT. — 'I he name of a German 
physicist and scientific instrument maker, who 
invented the thermometer which is still most 
popularly used in England. In the Fahrenheit 
system the freezing point is fixed at 32° and the 
boiling point at 212°, whereas in the Centigrade 
system (q v ) the two points arc at 0° and 100°, 
and in the Reaumur system (q v ) at 0° and 80° 
respective! v. 

FAIENCE. —All sorts of pottery were formerly 
included under this heading, but the name is now 
confined to the finer glazed and painted varieties. 
The Italian town of Facnza, where the manufacture 
originated, is the source of the name. 

FAILURE.—! lie general term used to denote the 
bankruptcy or suspension of payment of an indi¬ 
vidual or a commercial firm or company. (See 
Bankruptcy, Winding-up.) 

FAIRS. —A fair has been defined as "a gicater 
sort of market "—a market being a public time and 
place of bu>mg and selling. Every fair, in fact, is a 
market, though every market is not a fair. 

The right to hold a fair is a franchise, and can be 
derived either from royal grant or from prescription, 
which presumes a grant Such a right may also be 
derived fiom statute The peison having the right 
to hold a fair can only hold it within the limits, 
as to both time and place, specified in the grant; 
and must at its commencement proclaim the length 
of its continuance. The grant of a fair implies the 
right—now, however, practically obsolete—to hold 
a court of *' piepowder ''for thosettlement of disputes 
therein. Whenever the fair is held, oveiy member 
of the public has, of common right, the liberty to 
come into the place of it and frequent it for buying 
and selling, and to bring his goods therein and 
expose them for sale. Usually, the grant confers 
the right to charge tolls in the fair, and if no amount 
of toll is specified, a reasonable' amount may be 
charged. Tolls are payable in respect of any sale, 
and are borne by the buyer ; but there arc certain 
other dues, viz., stallage and piccage, which are paid 
for the liberty of having stalls in a fair, and these 
are sometimes, though incorrectly, called tolls. 
The owner must chargo the same tolls to all persons, 
though he may remit part to favoui^d persons. 

The right to hold a fair implies a right to prevent 
any man holding a rival fair withip 7 miles, it being 
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a disturbance to do so. It must be remembered 
that in an action for disturbance it is no defence to 
prove that the rival soiling is on private ground, or 
that the defendant claims no franchise and takes 
no toll. Special damage must be proved if the 
rival fair is on a different day, but will be presumed 
if it is on the same day. In many cases, an action 
for disturbance depends on the construction of a 
particular statute, but it may be said generally 
that to sell in one's own shop, however large, is no 
disturbance. The right to a fair may be lost m 
several ways. Thus, it may be forfeited by non¬ 
uses or abuse, such as holding it on a day not 
authorised by the grant; it may be surrendered ; 
or it may be extinguished by Act of Patliamcnt. 
This last is the most usual mode, for the Fairs Act, 
1871,*mthoi iscs the Home Secictary to make an 
order, in certain circumstances, abolishing any fair 
held in England and Wales. Such an order can 
only be made with the consent of the owner ; and 
after a representation by the owner, the district 
council, or (in London) the justices of the petty 
sessional district, that it will be for the convenience 
and advantage of the public that the fair be 
abolished The formalities as to ad\ ertisement, etc , 
prescribed l>v the Act must be complied with 

FAIR TRADE. —In one very important sense, all 
trade, whether between individuals of the same 
community or between individuals of different 
communities, is " fair.” It is of advantage to each 
party in the* exchange, and every hmdtuiue to 
the freest interchange of commodities results in a 
decrease of the wealth of the world. For with the 
exchange there is a gam in utility: each party 
gives what he wants less for what he wants more. 
Each party, therefore, gains in utility ; though the 
total gain may be divided in very different pro¬ 
portions between the parties. To one person the 
” value ” of the article he seeks may be only just 
superior to that oi the thing which he is required 
to give in exchange. To another person the value 
of the article he obtains may far exceed that of 
its cost to him. To the man who, having abundance 
of tunc* at his disposal, hesitates whether ho should 
take a taxi-cab or walk to the station, the utility 
of the coin he is required to pay as fare may be 
assumed to be about equal to tno utility to him of a 
ride To the man who has a limited period in which 
to make a journey on which much depends, the 
coin is far less valuable—has much less “ utility ” 
—than the ride. The exchange results in a greater 
gain of utility in the second case, and the passenger 
gets a greater share of it than in the first; since to 
the driver the coin from the man in a hmij 
is no more than equal to that fiom the man at 
leisure 

The value t>f an article depends on the intensity 
of the demand for it; And the intensity of demand 
means the number of people desirous of possessing 
the article and able to pay for it. Now, if a number 
of people are prevented—either by natural in; 1 <li 
meats, distance. lacJk of good roads and the !j> r *. o 
by artificial restrictions, prohibitions, or protec live 
tariffs*-from bidding for the article, its value is 
lessened. The wider the market the more chance a 
seller has of obtaining a remunerative price for Ins 
goods : as the market narrows, we must lower 
prices if we wish to sell the same amount of goods. 
Applied to international trade, the position comes 
to this: Our interest as a seller of goods is for the 
widest possible market and the freest entry therein ; 
our interest as buyer is to be the sole purchaser of 


supplies from various sources. In both respects we 
were admirably placed about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. We manufactured for the 
world and our goods commanded high prices ; the 
whole world contended for our custom in supplying 
food and raw materials, and we obtained those 
cheaply—at a very small exjiense of our labour and 
capital. Obviously the fieest trade was best for us : 
then* was no question of any ” sat rifu o ” in buying 
for the " j)iivilege ” of selling. Nowadays, though, 
wt* have many competitors who seek to supply the 
world's demand for manufat tures ; and, what is 
more serious than this for us, the outlets for our 
goods aic being blocked by protective barriers. 
Our "seller's monopoly” is ended And many 
others now draw their supplies from sources that 
were once exclusively at our disposal: we now, for 
instance, take only 25 per cent, of the United States 
cotton crop—the crop of which, in 18-10, we had a 
” buyeu’s monopoly ” 1 bus, our supplies t ost more, 
because they aie more m demand , and our goods 
sell for less, because moie countries ore supplying 
them. This being so, we need to reconsider our 
position. 

Here, then, is the theoretical justification of the 
Fair Trader’s attitude. The benefit of commerce 
does not consist in the commodities sold. A country 
produces an exportable article in excess of its ovy\ 
wants, not from the necessity of the case, but as 
the readiest and cheapest mode of supplying itself 
with other things. The real advantage of loranicrce 
consists in the linpoits , but since we must sell our 
commodities in order to obtain these nnpoits, we 
must induce other nations to take our commodities 
in exchange. In proportion as the competition of 
othei c ountiles c nmpels us to oliei our c ommodities 
on cheaper terms, on pain of not selling them at all, 
we obtain our imports at greater cost , and in pro¬ 
portion as former maikcts arc closed to us, we must 
either open others, oi stimulate a greater demand 
for our goods by lowering prices m the markets we 
may still enter. The nature of the goods we have to 
offer gives us some advantage in the latter respect. 
For manufactured goods are usually such as are 
very ” elastic ” in demand ; a slight fall in prices 
calls forth a greatly increased demand. But the 
limits of elasticity may well be reached bcfc^e we 
have sold enough to pay for our food and raw 
materials. If, then, we cannot obtain the things we 
want by making coltons and hardware and the 
rest, we slnill be obliged to divoit our labour and 
capital to agriculture ; but in this country we can 
hardly retrace the *steps»that have led us from a 
thinly-spread agricultuial and pastoral community 
to a densely massed industrial people. In our 
pursuit of plenty wc have ceased to ground our 
prosperity on the stable basis of land, and have 
founded it upon the fluctuating basis of trade. We 
get a great icturn foi our labour ; but it is at the 
cost of anxiety as to t*he disposal of our goods. 

To put the matter in another way:—We 
must have imports: they must be paid for 
by exported articles, since we have no gold mines 
and not money eno ,r h in the country to pay for a 
quarter of the year s imports ; but unless we can 
sell our goods in the best maifcets, vf^cannot pro¬ 
cure our imports so well* Foreign protective duties 
do, to a great extent, prevent us from exchanging 
nur tfood.N on the best terms. The feelings of rival 
tradesmen still subsist, in great measure, in inter¬ 
national relations. We find it difficult to appreciate 
the community of advantage which commercial 
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nations derive from the prosperity of one 
another. The fact that in some respects interests 
are hostile is the more evident; and to restrief the 
market of a competitor appears a more eligible 
way of prosperity than to extend one’s own. 
Reciprocity treaties are the natural remedy ; but 
our great difficulty is that we have no particular 
advantages to offer in exchange. 

The Free Trade movement reached its zenith, 
perhaps in I860, when Napoleon III, under the 
influence of his minister Chevalier, concluded a 
treaty on a reciprocal basis with us. In a too 
sanguine spirit we, indeed, extended the concessions 
to the whole world, and divested ourselves of all our 
weapons in the belief that Free Trade was about to 
become the universal policy, or in the idea that we 
would retain for ever the partial monopoly we then 
enjoyed in manufacture; but wars in Europe and 
in America brought out antagonistic feelings which 
led to the tariffs so closely akin to war. Nations 
regarded themselves not as co-operators, but as 
contestants ; and to do other nations injury by 
restricting their trade appeared woith while, even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to themselves. 

So we have tariffs and retaliation and reciprocity. 
We may be quite convinced that Free Trade is the 
best policy ; while we may yet doubt whether it is 
wise for a country to allow its traders to be handi¬ 
capped in their competition with those of other 
nations. Some, therefore, advocate tariffs as a 
means of promoting Free Trade, as a method of 
negotiating for the mitigation of foreign tariff-,. 
We can hardly expect to obtain concessions unless 
we have something to offer. The United States, 
Germany, and France have adopted an extrava¬ 
gantly high protective system ; and their action 
would appear to drive other nations to a certain 
amount of tariff regulation, if only not to be quite 
defenceless. One value of a tariff is thus for pur¬ 
poses of negotiation ; and this is admitted even by 
Adam Smith : “ It may .sometimes be a matter of 
deliberation how far it is proper to continue the 
free importation of certain foreign goods, when 
some foreign nation restrains by high duties or 
prohibitions the importation of some of our manu¬ 
factures into their country. There may be good 
polil^ in retaliations of this kind when there is a 
probability that they will procure the repeal of 
the high duties complained of. The recovery of a 
great foreign market will gen6Vally more than com¬ 
pensate the transitory inconveniency of paying 
dearer during a short time for some sorts of goods." 

There is some, though in practice slight, differ¬ 
ence between the advocates of reciprocity and o^ 
retaliation. The first is under no delusion as to 
making the foreigner pay. He knows, as Mr. Balfour 
lucidly put it in his Edinburgh speech of 1904, 
that ** the object of Protection is to encourage home 
industries. The means by which it attains that 
object is by the manipulation of a fiscal system to 
raise home prices. If the home prices are not raised, 
the industry is not encouraged. If the industry is 
encouraged, it is by the raising of prices. That is, in 
a nutshell, Protection properly understood." For, 
of course, if the foreigners paid the duty, the foreign 
competition tvouId .continue as it did before the 
imposition of the duty ; f nd no Protection would 
be afforded. 

The advocate of reciprocity believes that universal 
Free Trade is the most effective way of using' the 
productive forces of the world; but he does not 
believe in its partial application, in one-sided Free 
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Trade. He wishes for a protective tariff to serve as 
a means of inducing foreigners by mutual conces¬ 
sions to adopt " true " Free Trade. In Canada, 
indeed, many seek to disguise their advocacy of 
commercial union with the United States under the 
name of ** unrestricted reciprocity." But it is Free 
Trade over the whole of the North American Con¬ 
tinent that is contemplated by the parties ; and the 
Reciprocity Treaty proposed between Canada and 
the United States was an enormous stride in that 
direction. Already the United States, within their 
area as large as Europe, have absolute Free Trade ; 
there is complete freedom of interchange between 
the cotton States of the South, the corn fields of 
the Middle West, and the manufacturing communi¬ 
ties of the East. With Canada included in its com¬ 
mercial system on a Free Trade basis, there o would 
almost inevitably be in the end a political union ; 
just as the Zollverein, the Customs Union, paved the 
way for the unification of Germany. Canada com¬ 
mercially joined to the United States, and politically 
united to the British Empire, would be an anomaly 
that could not long exist. John Bright’s prophecy 
would be realised : u If a man had a great heart 
within him, he would look forward to the day when, 
from that point of land which is habitable nearest 
to the Pole, to the shores of the Great Gulf, the 
whole of that vast Continent might^become one 
great confederation of States—without a great army 
and without a great navy—not mixing itself up 
with the entanglements of European politics—with¬ 
out a custom-house inside, through the whole 
length and breadth of its territory—and with free¬ 
dom everywhere, law everywhere, peace every¬ 
where—such a confederation would afford at least 
some hope that man is not forsaken of Heaven, and 
that the future of our race may be better than the 
past." Those who would prefer to have Canada 
remain within the British Empire need to create and 
foster common interests of trade and of defence. 
Otherwise, though, as we are assured, " the dis¬ 
crimination would not be directed against British 
commerce; it would be merely a necessity incidental 
to an arrangement for the benefit of Canada with 
the United States," the disintegrating influences 
will be too strong. 

Retaliation is advocated by those who believe 
that Free Trade is good and that restiictions are 
harmful, but who would restrict themselves in 
order to inflict injury on other nations. In a spirit 
of vindictiveness they would spite themselves to 
punish others, or to force others to amend their 
ways ; but retaliation is only too likely to provoke 
further retaliation rather than reciprocal concessions. 

Many theories as to trade will have to be modified 
as the result of the Great War, and without a doubt 
those relating to Fair Trade will - not be left 
untouched. It is too soon, however, to speculate 
upon what will happen in the next few years. For 
this reason this article has been reproduced m the 
same form as it appeared in the last edition. It 
presents the view taken in the past by the Fair 
Trader, and even if practice brings about a change 
of ideas, it will not be without interest to hwe the 
pre-war position set out as above. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS.—The Falkland Islands 
lie about 300 miles to the east of the southern 
extremity of the mainland of South America, 
opposite the entrance of the Strait of Magellan. 
The two main islands are East Falkland and West 
Falkland. The total area of the group is 6,500 
square miles, and the population 3,500. They 
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were discovered by Davis in 1592, and after being of this kind, which is often of a speculative 
held by several Powers in succession, were finally character. (See Malicious Prosecution.) 

occupied by the British in 1833 as a refitting and FALSE PRETENCES. —This is a misdemeanour 
provisioning station for ships engaged in whaling ( q.v) very frequently met with, but one which is 
and fishing. rather of a technical character and requires careful 

The surface of the islands is hilly, wild, and consideration, owing to the fact that a mistake in 
rugged, with extensive moorlands, where peat, the prosecuting a peison for the alleged offence may 
principal fuel, is found. Although the rainfall i esult in an action for malicious prosecution {qv.) ; 
is not great, rain falls two days out of every three, and although in such an. action the defendant may 
and misty weather is frequent. There are no trees, either be successful or escaj>e with nominal dam- 
and grain and vegetables aro cultivated only with ages, the expense and trouble caused by such a 
difficulty. The characteristic native plant is tussac proceeding are not to be taken lightly iu hand, 
grass, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 ft. Roughly speaking, whosoever by any false pro- 

Some gold is found, but the principal wealth of leiuo obtains from auy person any chattel, money, 
the island lies in the three-quarters of a million or valuable secunty with intent to defraud, is 
sheep which are kept. Horses and cattle have uKo guilty of an indn. table misdemeanour, or with 
been introduced. The chief export is wool, with which justices of the peace, or a stipendiary 
othef sheep products, frozen mutton, hides, tallow. magistrate (if it is thought fit and the defendant 
The chief imports are provisions, clothes, timber consents to such a course) may deal under certain 
and building material, machinery, and ironmongery. < onchtions. The chief things taken into considcra- 
Thcre is practically no trade with any other country tion are the value of the pioperty obtamal or the 
than the United Kingdom. The only town, Port ago of the accused poison. It is not sufficient to 
Stanley, situated on a land-locked harbour in the prove the obtaining of the property, but it must 
north-lkst of East Falkland, with facilities for bo clearly shown that the transier of the same was 
repairing of ships, is the seat of Government, and the actual result of the fraudulent repiesentation 
has a population of 800. of an existing fact. To use the woids of a well- 

Ihe islands aro administered as a Crown known authority: "To constitute thu crime in 

colony. question (a) there must be an intentional and 

The Falkland Islands are closely connected with spec ific representation of some pretended existing 
the brilliant naval action of the8th December, 1914, fact (not a mere promise or representation as to 
when Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdce destroyed four the future, unless based upon or involving some 
of the five German vessels engaged in depredation existing fact) which the maker knows to be 
»n the Southern Pacific under Admiral Von Spec, untrue, but the pictcnie need not bo made in 
without any loss on the part of the British. A words— 4 acts. condm t, oi silence * may he enough ; 
fifth vessel belonging to the German squadron was ( h) the representation must be maternal to the 
afteiwaids overtaken and sunk. matter m hand and not too remote , (r) it must bo 

South Georgia is a dependency of the Falkland made with intent to defraud , and ( <1 ) the person 

Islands. to whom it is adchessed must in point of fact 

(For map, seo South Amf.rica.) believe it, and make over pioperty on the strength 

Mails are ^ent to the Falkland Islands once of it. The opinion formed by the person defrauded 
a month, via Liverpool. Tho time of transit is as to the truth or otherwise of tho statement mad& 
about twenty-five days. Telegrams may be to him by the prisoner is, therefore, admissible as 
despatched to Monte Video (Uruguay) and then evidence of his belief in the truth of tho false pre¬ 
forwarded by post. ternc. There must, of couise, be evidence that the 

FAL8E IMPRISONMENT. —This tort (qv.) con- accused acted fraudulently, as, e g , if a man sells a 
sists in confining or detaining a person without brass ring as a gold ring, there must bo evidence 
lawful authority. It is not necessary that the that ho knew the ring was not a gold ring!. . . . 

detention should be in a house or other building; The pietcnce need not bo made directly t o the 

it is sufficient if a person is hindered or prevented porson from whom the money, etc., is obtained, 
from exercising his rights of freedom in any way Thus, in one case, an officer of a friendly society 
whatever. Again, it is false impusonment for any made to the secretary a return of membois entitled 

person to givq another into the custody of a police to sick pay, and wrongfully included the name of a 

constable upon a wrongful charge; and in certain man who was no. so entitled. Tho same officer 
cases, when the alleged offence is a misdemeanour afterwards received, through the treasurer, tho 
and not a felony, a private individual has no light, * amount shown by the return, and lofained it in 
generally speaking, to give an offender into custody discharge of a debt due to him from tho man 
at all. (See Arrest.) In an action for false whose namo he*bad fraudulently included in the 

imprisonment, the plaintiff must prove his arrest return A conviction for making a lalae pretence 

and his discharge ; and in order that tho defendant to the treasurer was upheld '* 

may obtain a verdict in his favour, he (the defendant) When a person is of opinion that he is being 

must satisfy the court that he had reasonable and defrauded m this manner, he cannot order the 

probable cause fot.believing that the plan .-1 ' had summary airest of the suspected person. He 
committed a felony. In the article on Ai- fst it must lay an information at the proper police court, 

will fce seen that a police constable is not in so when either a summons or a warrant will be issued, 

difficult a position, as an officer on duty *ias the if there is a pn 1 facie case made out to the 

right to arrest on suspicion Unless the case is satisfaction of the justice^ or ,/he stipendiary 

very clear, a private person should be very careful magistrate. ^ • 

in acting upon his own responsibility, for, although An attempt to obtain by false pretences is also 
a jury may give practically no damages in the a punishable misdemeanour, 
action, whCTi all tho circumstances of the case are FALSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS. — (See Ac- 
taken into consideration, there is always the risk counts, Falsification of.) 

of expense and annoyance attached to an action FALSIFYING NEWS. —The spreading of false 
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news for the purpose of raising or depressing the 
prices of goods, wares, or merchandise is an indict¬ 
able misdemeanour, and when this is done by two 
or more persons it forms what is knowm as a con¬ 
spiracy, for which either criminal or civil pro¬ 
ceedings may bo taken. Although the words 
u goods, wares, or merchandise " do not, so far as 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, is concerned, include 
stocks and shaies, thev do include them as far as 
this offence is (onstituted 

FAN. —An implement used for creating a current 
of air. The article originated in China, where fan¬ 
making is still an important industry. Japan, 
which introduced the folding variety, also does a 
large trade in fans. The stick of ornamental fans 
may be of bone, mother-of-pearl, wood, tortoise¬ 
shell, or ivory ; and costly materials of all sorts 
arc employed for the upper part. These include 
feathers, silk, lace, delicate hand-painted fabrics, 
etc. The manufacture of the most dainty specimens 
is practically confined to Paris, which has long been 
noted for her achievements in this direction. The 
large fans used for ventilation and in various 
mechanical operations consist of metal blades, and 
the air is circulated by continuous rotation. In 
India a huge fan, known as a “ punkah,” is used 
for ventilating purposes. It is made of cloth, 
stretched on a light framework suspended from the 
celling, and is usually manipulated by means of 
a cord. 

FAN or FUN. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—China.) 

FANEGADA. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Spain.) 

FARINA.— A term of wide application, including 
a variety of starchy substances. Farinaceous foods 
are prepared mainly from cereals, such as wheat, 
rice, maize, etc., but they also include tubers like 
arrowroot, potatoes, and tapioca, and leguminous 
substances, such as peas, beans, etc. As a com¬ 
mercial term, ” farina ” stands for potato starch, 
but this article is frequently adulterated with 
arrowroot, tapioca, butter, etc. In South America 
the meal of the cassava is known as farina. 

FARRIERS.— Farrier, in its older sense, meant 
one who held himself out to the public as skilled in 
the treatment of the ailments of horses and as a 
shoer of horses. The two things are often combined, 
but there is a clear distinction now between the 
horse doctor or veterinary surgeon and the farner 
who undertakes the shoeing of horses. Often this is 
the blacksmith, who undertakes no other treatment 
of horses than shoeing them ; but at the same time 
carries on many other kinds of work which have 
nothing to do with this. The subject of the 
veterinary surgeon will be treated in another article. 
Here we only consider the rights and responsibility 
of those who yndertake to shoe horses for others for 
reward, which is the modern meaning of farrieiy. 
The verb “ to farry,” which is now very unusual, 
was used rather to mean the treatment by physic 
or surgery than the shoeing of horses; and in two 
Acts of Parliament of 1839 and 1847 it-occurs in 
the phrase “ to shoe, bleed, or farry any horse or 
animal.” » 

A person who pyblicly professes the art or 
occupation of a farner is classed amongst such per¬ 
sons as innkeepers, carriers, and ferrymen, who 
must exercise their calling for the benefit of the 
public, and cannot refuse or neglect to do so unless 
they have some reasonable excuse which is recog¬ 
nised by the law. The mere fact that a horse is sent 
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to a farrier to be shod makes the farrier liable to be 
sued if he does not shoe it, if it is within his power 
to do so ; just as if he had entered into a contract 
and had failed to perform it. He would have a 
good defence if he snowed that'he was called upon 
to do the work when he had not time to do it or 
at an unreasonable hour. This would be analogous 
to the case of an innkeeper who refuses guests if his 
house is full, though he is pnmd facie under a duty 
to receive all guests. 

Most of the cases are very old in which points as 
to the farrier's rights and responsibilities have been 
raised or settled. Thus, for the law that a farrier 
is bound to shoe a horse only if it is brought to him 
at a reasonable time, or that a farner who lames a 
horse in shoeing, is liable to the owner, the authori¬ 
ties quoted go back to the times of Edward III or 
Henry VI. In the latter instance it is treated ©nly 
as an example of the general rule that it is the duty 
of every artificer to exercise his art rightly and 
truly as he ought; and as a master in general is 
responsible for lus servants’ acts, so the farrier is 
responsible if a horse is injured in shoeing by his 
servants' negligence. But he is not responsible for 
any malicious mjuiy a seivant may do; for 
instance, if he intentionally drives a nail into the 
horse’s foot. The master guarantees that he himself 
possesses a reasonable skill, and will exercise it; 
and the same for his servant. The undertaking is, 
then, to be reasonably skilful and not negligent, but 
insurance that no injury shall happen in the shoeing 
is not an implied term of the contract. A horse may 
be pricked in shoeing without either unskilfulness 
or negligence on the part of the operator. The state 
of the foot may be the reason, and must be taken 
into account. If there were some special condition 
of the horse's foot, the farrier ought to be told, so 
that he may either take particular precautions, or 
decline to undertake the work. He would not bo 
liable, not being informed as to the facts, if he only 
acted in the ordinary way. Being told, he may 
either decline the job or undertake it on sj)ecial 
terms, or on the undetstanding that he will not 
be responsible for the consequences And in anv 
case where the farrier himself perceives any special 
risk in doing the work, he may dedinc to do it, or 
do it only on conditions protecting him. Thus as 
regards the question of reasonable time, Chief Baron 
Pollock, m a case tried ovei seventy years ago, said : 
“ It appears to me in point of law that if a person, 
called upon at an unreasonable time, undertakes to 
do it without declaring he will not he responsible, 
he does it with the same responsibility as if he did) 
it at any proper time.” 

In a case of the time of Edward IV, it was said 
that if one farrier sends a horse to another who shoes- 
it and pricks it, the owner might sue either of them 
at his option. 

Horses sent to a farrier to be shod cannot be 
distrained for rent; and it hardly needs any 
authority for the proposition that horses sent to 
farriers arc not within their order and disposition 
in the meaning of the bankruptcy l'dw. The trado 
custom and its notoriety as excluding the raputed 
ownership of farriers are inevitable inferences. 

The farrier may detain a horse that he has shod 1 
as a lien for his charges for shoeing until the amount 
has been paid or tendered ; But the horse cannot 
be detained for past charges for work done by the- 
farrier—only for the work done on trie particular 
occasion on the animal itself. If the farrier exer¬ 
cises this right of lien, he is bound to feed it and 
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take care of it, without being able to recover the 
expense ; $o that in these days the right of lien is not 
as useful as it used to be in earlier times, when it was 
not so easy to sue 4»r small sums due for work done. 

It is an interesting reminder of the primitive con¬ 
ditions even in towns before the Local Government 
Acts began to lay down rules for their convenience 
and sanitation, that by the Metropolitan Police Act, 
1839 (2 and 3 Viet. c. 47) every person who in any 
thoroughfare or public place shoes, bleeds, or farrys 
any horse or animal, or cleans, dresses, exercises, or 
breaks any horse or animal to the annoyance of the 
inhabitants or passengers, is made liable to a fine 
not exceeding 40s. There is a similar provision in the 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847 (10 and 11 Viet, 
-c. 87), so that this is the law in any place that has 
adopted tins Act. 

FARTHING. —This word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon / earthing , meaning a fourth part 
It is the fourth part of a penny. At one time the 
penny was divided into quartets by two deep cuts, 
so that a fourth could be easily broken away. In 
accounts, farthings are indicated by fractions of a 
penny. In banking accounts, farthings do not 
occur, as fractions of a penny are not recognised. 
Farthings were first coined in 1672. The standard 
weight of the coin is 43*75 grains troy. The coin 
* is made of a mixed metal, composed of copper, tin, 
and zinc. (See Coinage.) 

FASS.—(Sec Foreign Weights and Measures 
—Germany) 

FATHOM.—This is the measure of length princi¬ 
pally employed in ascertaining the depth of water 
and mines, and for regulating the length of cordage 
# and cables. It is said to be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon feedhm, a word which signified the length of 
the outstreb hod anus, about 6 ft 

FAVEN.—(See Foreign Weights and Measures 
—Denmark ) 

FAVOUR.—Tins is a name which has now become 
commonly used in commercial cori espondcnce to 
indicate a letter received 

FEATHERS.—The feathers most favoured for 
purposes ot ornamentation are those of the ostrich 
and the bird of paradise, but as these are expensive, 
many other vaucties arc in common use, including 
those of the albatross and the penguin. Feathers 
are also in great demand for cushions, pillows, etc. 
The cidcr-duck provides the best quality for this 
purpose, but the feathers of swans, geese, ducks, 
and fowls are also much used, 

FEDDAN.— (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Egypt.) 

FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.-- 

This was established a few yeais ago, to give a 
means of association to industry, whether individual 
firms or trade associations—"a broad platfoim 
whereon to express its voice in the count ils ol the 
country.” It has developc 1 with great rapidity, 
and to-day it is an organisation represent.u i <• of 
some 18,000 mamifactuimg firms with a mini 
capital of ^4,090, $>0,000. It has a direct n inber- 
ship £>f considerably over a thousand of the most 
important industrial concerns in the c nintry, 
whilst upwards of 16,000 manufartuung firms are 
indirectly associated with it through their various 
trade associations. 

The operations of the Federation are wide and 
vaned. First and foremost, it seeks to safeguard 
and advance the interests of British industry as a 
whole. Organised on a democratic basis, it is 
able to speak to Governments in the name of 


trades of the country^and to”secure a hearing for 
the legitimate claims of any one of them. Nor is 
the service which the Fedeiation offers to its 
members confined to large-scale elf oris of this kind. 
There are many ways in which it is able to assist 
the individual member, e g , in getting information 
from Government Departments, public institutions, 
and the like. 

FEE. —Theic aio two senses in which this word 
is used : (1) To denote a grant of land made in 
return for ancient feudal services; and (2) to 
signify a ie< ompense in ictuin for servn es rendered 
oi to be rendeied. 

FEE SIMPLE. —Where a person is the absolute 
owner of an estate, as fai as the law of England 
will allow, he is said to hold it in “ fee simple,” 
and he can practically do what he likes with it. 
If he dies intestate, it goes to his lit ii or heirs. 
A conveyance of a freehold to a purchaser in fee 
simple contains such words as ” To hold jinto and 
to the use of the purchasei (naming him) in tee 
simple,” oi, what has the same client, ” To the use 
of the purchaser, his hens, and assigns for ever.” 
Legally all land is held directly or indirectly from 
the King, but piactically that does not aftect the 
absolute ownership in a fee simple. 

The greatest interest which can be had in land 
is the fee simple, other inletests, such as a life 
interest, or a lease, being estates less than the fee 
simple. T he holder of a lee simple can create other 
estates out of it, but so long as he does not disposo 
of the fee simple, it remains vested in him. Jn the 
case of a lease, no matter for how long a period, 
the fee simple remains m the person who grants the 
lease, though the person who holds the lease or the 
assignment thereof has the legal estate in the land 
for the period for wlu< h it is leased or assigned. 
At the expiration of a lease the land reverts to the 
grantor, or the person entitled to the fee simple. 

In copyhold land, the fee simple remains with the 
lord of the manor 

FEES PAYABLE ON REGISTRATION OF COM¬ 
PANIES.— (See Kkgistkahon of Companies.) 

FEE TAIL. —This is the name given to an estate 
which is granted to a person and the heirs of his 
body '1 lie estate is generally described as an 
entailed estate (q v ). This estate, like an estate in 
fee simple (q v ) and an estate for life (see Life 
Estate), is a freehold. It docs not descend, how¬ 
ever, to hens generally, but is limited to the heirs 
of the body , and if there is a special entail, the 
land must descend in the direction-indicated. Thus 
there may be either a special tail male or a special 
tail female. 

FELONY. —Crimes are divided into two main 
classes, felonies and misdcmeanouis (f.v.J. It is 
the popular opinion that the former include all the 
more scnous offences known to the law, and the 
latter those which are, not so heinous Practically, 
this is generally true ; but the distinction between 
the two is a matter of history. Until the year 1870, 
a person ^convicted of felony was deprived of his 
property This is a relic of the old feudal law, and 
the jvord ” felon* ” is said to be derived from the 
two old words “ lee ” and ” lop,” the former 
signilying a fief or feud and tftc othc*f»ucc or value. 
The rim f offences known to the law in ancient times 
were ('Tunics, but in modern time* various statutes 
have introduced now offences, and it is by statute 
that a felony or a misdemeanour is now constituted. 
If in a statute it is declared that ifti offender against 
the provisions contained in it is to be deemed to 
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have acted " feloniously," the offence is a felony; 
if not, it is a misdemeanour. To show how 
erroneous is the view that the seriousness of the 
offence constitutes the basis upon which the dis¬ 
tinction is made, it is only necessary to give one 
example. Thus, perjury is a misdemeanour, whereas 
simple larceny is a felony. It will be seen, there¬ 
fore, that it, is necessary to look to the various 
statutes dealing with offences before coming to a 
conclusion as to the class in which each is to be 
placed. 

Forfeiture of goods in cases of felony was put an 
end to in the year 1870. 

There arc various incidents still attaching to the 
two kinds of crimes which are worthy of notice 
Thus, there exists a right of arrest without a 
warrant in certain cases of supposed felony, but 
not in the majority of cases of supposed mis¬ 
demeanour. But the right of arrest on the part of 
a private person is strictly circumvented, whereas 
a police-constable has a much wider authority. 
"See Arrest, Right of.) Felonies can only be 
tried upon indictment or inquisition ( q.v .) ; mis¬ 
demeanours may also be tried upon information 
{q.v.). The prisoner who is charged with felony has 
a right to challenge the jury peremptorily ; no 
such right exists in the case of a misdemeanour. 
Thp method of swearing tho common jury differs 
in the two cases. (See Jury.) Again, in a trial for 
a felony the prisoner must be present throughout 
the trial; in a trial tor a misdemeanour this is not 
essential. Greater leniency is extended as to bail 
in cases of misdemeanour than in cases of felony. 

Lastly, a felony must, generally speaking, be 
prosecuted before a civil action can be entertained ; 
the prosecution of a misdemeanour is not of necessity 
a preliminary required before entering a civil action. 

There may be accessories both before and after 
the fact to felonies. (Sec Accf.ssories.) 

FELSPAR. —(See Alumina.) 

FELT.— A fabric prepared usually from woollen 
materials without either spinning or weaving. The 
wool from which the felt is to be obtained must be 
strong and elastic, and its fibres must have a 
natural tendency to combine with each other, that 
is, they must possess numerous serrations ready to 
interlock. The method of preparation is as follows : 
The waste woollen material is moistened by steam 
and passed between heavy rollers by which means 
a compact cloth is obtained. Felt is used for a 
variety of purposes. Among the articles made of it 
are carpets, cov^fs, gun-wads, pianoforte hammers, 
and felt hats, for the manufacture of which 
Australian wool is in great demand, though fabrics 
of silk and fur are also used. The headquarters of 
the hat-mqking industry are at Denton and Stock- 
port. Coarse felt saturated with pitch, coal tar, or 
asphalt, is employed for covering roofs, vessels, and 
iron buildings. The manufacture of this variety is a 
widespread industry both of Europe and of the 
United States. Another sort of coarse felt is used 
by the peasants of Russia for boots, shoes, aDd 
winter garments, as it resists the intense cold better 
than any other material. 

FEME SOLE. —This is an old French phrase, and 
means an unmarried voman, whether a spinster or 
a widow. It was naturally imported into England 
after the Normap conquest, and it still maintains 
its place in English legal works and in Acts of Par¬ 
liament when the position of a female is considered 
as apart from her status as a married woman. 

FENNEL. —An umbelliferous plant, a native of 


Europe, but now widespread also throughout Asia. 
It possesses an agreeable flavour and odour, and 
has many uses. The seeds are used as a Condiment, 
especially by Italians. They alsq^ontain an essential 
oil of medicinal value as a narcotic and stimulant. 
The leaves are served as a salad, and are used in 
making sauces for fish, and the stems are sometimes 
boiled as a vegetable. 

FENUGREEK. —A genus of plants of the same 
class as the clover The name is due to the fact that 
it was used by tjje Greeks (as fodder). In India the 
seeds are employed as a condiment, and curry 
powder is made from them. Certain ointments are 
also prepared from the oil yielded by them. 

FEOFFEE. —(See Feoffment.) 

FEOFFMENT. —(Pronounced " fef’-ment.") This 
is the name given to an ancient method oft con¬ 
veyance of property. Feoffment was accompanied 
by actually handing over the possession of the land, 
as by the delivery of a piece of turf, or by the 
grantor vacating the land and the grantee taking 
possession. This delivery of possession was called 
" livery of seisin." The person delivering it was 
called the feoffor and the person receiving it the 
feoffee. 

FEOFFOR.— (See Feoffment.) 

FERRY.—" The exclusive right to carry persons 
and their goods in boats across a river, and to take 
toll for such carriage." This right is a franchise, 
and may be created by Act of Parliament, by royal 
grant, or by prescnption. A ferry, when created, 
becomes a species of highway; and, though a 
person may be the owner without being owner of 
the water, or of the soil on either side of the river, 
the owner of the ferry must have over the soil such 
rights at least as will authorise him to embark and 
disembark his passengers thereon. Proprietorship 
of a ferry involves obligations to the public, and 
confers corresponding privileges. The owner must 
maintain the ferry m good order, and properly 
eqmpped for conveyance of passengers and goods, 
and charge only reasonable tolls for its use. 
Default in the performance of any of these duties 
renders him liable to indictment ; and, if ho under¬ 
takes the carriage of goods, he becomes a common 
carrier, and is liable to keep them safe in all events. 
in return for these liabilities ho has the exclusive 
right to carry passengers and goods between the 
points served by his boat, andean sue for disturbance 
any person infringing his monopoly. If he commences 
such an action, it is sufficient for him to show that 
he is in possession of the ferry, without going into 
his title, and a jury have been held entitled to pre¬ 
sume a legal origin from an undisturbed user of 
thirty-five years. If the circumstances of the 
neighbourhood change so that additional accom¬ 
modation is needed, other means of passage may 
be established in the neighbourhood, without risk 
of an action for disturbance. As it has been 
judicially.put: " It may be that no action can be 
maintained in respect of the new ferry, if it ha9 
been set up bond fide for the jiurppse of accom¬ 
modating a new and different traffic from that 
which was accommodated by the old ‘ ferry.*' 1 " It 
has also been held that a ferry is not the grant of 
an exclusive right of carrying passengers and goods 
acioss a stream by any means whatever, but only 
by a ferry ; and accordingly to construct .a bridge 
across a river already served by a ferry has been 
held not to be a violation of the rights of the ferry 
owner. Having regard to the nature of a ferry, 
its incidents may be regulated by such customs as 
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admit of a reasonable origin, e.g., a custom for all 
the inhabitants of a town to have a right of passage 
over a ferrj without paying toll"has been held to 
be good, for it admits of a reasonable origin. Lastly, 
though the owner o? a ferry is to a certain extent 
in a public position, he is under an ordinary duty 
to take care as regards third parties, and, therefore, 
when a steam ferryboat did damage to other vessels 
while plying in a thick fog, he was held liable, the 
plea of public convenience not availing as a defence. 
One of the most interesting recent cases connected 
with the rights arising out of a feny is that of 
Hammerton v Earl of Dysart, 1916, 1 A C 57 
FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STIFFS.— The 
first Fertilise!s and Feeding Stuffs Act was passed 
m 1895 ; but it was lepcaled and replaced by the 
Act gf 1906 (6 Edw. VII. c. 27), which contains the 
present law as to the adulteration of agricultural 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs. It is intended to pro¬ 
tect the purchaser from fraud m the interests of 
agriculture ; and so far it modifies the common law 
rule that the buyer must look after lmnself —caveat 
emptor. 

Definition. A fertiliser is any article used for 
fertilising the soil. Feeding stuff means any article 
used as food for cattle and poultry ; and cattle for 
the purposes of this Act means bulls, cows, oxen, 
heifers, calves, sheep, goats, swine, or horses. (See 
title Cattle ) 

Civil Liability. 1. Any wholesale or retail seller 
who sells a fertiliser which has been subjected to 
any artificial process in this country, or which has 
been imported from abroad, must give to the pur¬ 
chaser an invoice stating the respective percentages 
of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, insoluble phosphates 
and potash in the article. This invoice acts as a 
warranty that the percentages do not differ beyond 
the prescribed limits of crior allowed by regulations 
under the Act that has been made by the Board of 
Agriculture, 'lhe expression “soluble and insol¬ 
uble ” means soluble or insoluble :n water ; or, if so 
specified in the invoice, in a solution of citric acid oi 
other solvent of a strength prescribed in the regula¬ 
tions. The percentage of soluble and insoluble 
phosphates means respettively the percentage of 
tnbasH phosphate of lime which has been and that 
which has not been rendered soluble. 

2. A wholesale or retail seller of feeding stuffT 
artificially prepared must give an invoice stating: 
(a) The name of the article and whether it has been 
prepared from one substance or seed, or from more 
than one substance or seed ; ^6) in the case of any 
article artificially prepared otherwise than by being 
mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, what*aie the 
respective percentages of oil and albuminoids m the 
article. The invoice is a warranty as in the >. ase of 
fertilisers. When the article is sold under a name 
or description implying that it is prepared from any 
particular substance or from any two or more 
particular substances, and without indication that 
it is mixed or compounded with any other sub.unc e 
or seed, there «s an implied wasranty that i; i. pure, 
that is to say, is prepared from that subs mce or 
thosei substances only, or is a product of that seed 
or those seeds only. There is a general implied 
warranty by the seller that the article bold is suit¬ 
able to be used as a feeding stu ff. Any statement by 
the seller as to the percentages of ingredients in a 
fertiliser or # of the ingredients in a feeding stuff in 
an invoice or circular or advertisement has effect 
as a warranty. When two or more ingredients of a 
fertiliser or feeding stuff are mixed at the request 


of the purchaser, it is sufficient to state in the 
invoice the percentages of the several ingredients 
before mixture, and that they have been mixed at 
the request of the purchaser. 

Offences and Penalties. Sale of a fertiliser or food 
stuff without giving oi icfu^ing the invoice requirod 
by the Act; any false statement of a material 
particular in the invoice or description ; sale of a 
feeding stuff containing any ingredient deleterious 
to cattle or poultry, or any woithless ingtedient not 
disclosed at tho time of sale , all thoso entail maxi¬ 
mum penalties of £20 for the first offence and ^50 
for any subsequent offence. 'I he seller also remains 
liable for the civil damages , the Art makes him 
responsible for liis warranty. But the seller is not 
liable to the penalty foi a false statement, in the 
invoke or paiticulais, if he proves that ho did not 
know and could not with reasonable care have 
ascertained that it was false ; or it he shows that 
he himself purchased the article with a written 
warranty or invoice from a jierson in the United 
Kingdom which contained the false statement;, 
that he had no reason to believe when he sold the 
article that the statement was false; and that he 
sold the article as he puichased it 

Analyses. There is a chief Agricultural Analyst 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture, and every 
county council must, and the council of boroughs may, 
appoint an official agricultural analyst and samples. 

Every purchaser oi a fertiliser or feeding stuff is 
entitled to have it analysed by the agricultural 
analyst; but he must take samples within ten days 
after delivery of the artic le or receipt of the invoice 
whichever is later. An official sampler, either at 
the request of the purchaser or independently, may 
take samples of such aitides sold, exposed, or 
kept for sale, m order that they may be analysed by 
the agricultural analyst. The manner in which 
samples must be taken, and the duties of the agri¬ 
cultural analyst in making the analysis and certi¬ 
fying the result, are prescribed by the icgulations 
made by the Board. 

The certificate of the agricultural analyst or chief 
analyst is sufficient evidence of the facts stated in 
it in either uvil or criminal proceedings, if the 
samples have been taken in the prescribed form, 
unless tho defendant requires the analyst to bo 
called ; but no piosecution can be instituted except 
with the consent of the Board, and the Board can¬ 
not give consent unless an analysis is made as 
prescribed and the Chief Analyst has given a certi¬ 
ficate of it. The purchaser is entitled, apart from 
bringing civil or criminal proceedings, to have an 
article analysed by the agricultural analyst, samples 
of which have been taken otherwise than in 
accordance with the regulations 

Prose* utions may be brought either by the 
aggrieved purchaser, or by a county or borough 
council, or by any bexly or association authorised 
by the Board to bring them. The consent of the 
Board, however, as above-mentioned, is to be 
given , and, moicover, the offence of causing or 
pcrmiltitfcg an invoice or descuption to be false 
cannot be prosecuted after three months fiom the 
date when the ( rchaser received the invoice. 
There is an appeal from ail # summary convictions 
to the quarter sessions^ • 

FEU. —This word signifies land held under feudal 
tcnuie (See Feu Contract.) • 

•FEU CONTRACT.— In Scotland, a contract 
between a superior and his vassal respecting the 
giving of land in feu ; feu being a tenure where the 
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vassal holds land from the superior, and, instead of 
performing military service, makes an annual return 
in grain or money. 

FEVERFEW.—A perennial plant of the Com¬ 
posite order, closely allied to the camomile, and 
found in hedges and cornfields. It was formerly 
used as a remedy in cases of fever. 

FI. FA.—(See Fieri Facias ) 

FIAT.— This word is commonly used to denote a 
formal order. Thus, certain prosecutions or other 
legal proceedings are not allowed to be taken, 
except the fiat of one of the law officers of the 
Crown is first obtained. The word is Latin, and 
its exact meaning is “ let it be done.” 

FIBRES.—Thread-like substances derived from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Silk, 
wool, and hair represent the first class ; cotton, flax, 
jute, hemp, esparto and other grasses, coir, and the 
leaves of certain palms are the chief vegetable 
fibres ; and amianthus and asbestos are among the 
most important fibrous substances of the third 
«• class. The various articles mentioned are dealt 
with under separate headings. 

FICTITIOUS BILL.—This is a name which is 
sometimes given to an accommodation bill {q.v.). 

FICTITIOUS PAYEE.—Where the payee of a 
bill of exchange or a cheque is a fictitious or a non¬ 
existing person, e.g., a person who is dead, the bill 
or the cheque may be treated as one payable to 
bearer, that is, it can be negotiated without indorse¬ 
ment. In the case of Dank of England v.Vagliano, 
1891, A.C. 107, the leading case upon the subject, 
th^ meaning of a ” fictitious ” person was extended 
so as to include a real person who never had nor 
was intended to have any right to the bills of 
exchange which were there in dispute. Lord 
Herschell said in the course of his judgment: " I 
have arrived at the conclusion that whenever the 
name inserted as that of the payee is so inserted 
by way of pretence merely, without any intention 
that payment shall'only be made in conformity 
therewith, the payee is a fictitious person within 
the meaning of the statute, whether the name be that 
of an existing person or of one who has no existence.” 

This decision has not been always looked upon 
as altogether satisfactory from a business point of 
view, but as it is a decision of the House of Lords, 
it must stand as an authoritative statement of the 
law until it is altered by legislation. The doctrine 
has been also applied to cheques ; but some of 
the decisions are very conflicting, and the particular 
facts of each case have much to do with the 
judgments pronounced. r 

A cheque made payable to “ wages ” or “ estate,” 
or some similar word, is payable to an impersonal 
payee, and should be treated as being payable to 
the order ’of the drawer and requiring his indorse¬ 
ment, and not as payable to a fictitious person. An 
impersonal payee i3 not the same as a fictitious 
person. This is said to bo consonant with practice, 
although there are authonties who maintain that 
such bills and cheques are equivalent to those to 
bearer. (See Payee ) 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE.—It is a common prac¬ 
tice to make the employment of a person in any 
position of txfest, or tf the appointment of a person 
to a public or private office, conditional upon his 
obtaining from some person or persons of good 
financial standing, or from a recognised guarantee 
association ( q.v .), a bond by which the guaranteeing 
person or tne insuring association undertakes to 
indemnify the employer against any dishonesty or 


malpractices of the servant, or the public or persons 
concerned from loss by reason of the officer's mis¬ 
conduct. In the* case of many offices such a bond 
is required by law, e.g., letters of administration 
will not be granted until the proposed administrator 
and his sureties undertake for his proper dealing 
with the property of the deceased ; and the officers 
of county councils, and of local authorities acting 
under the Public Health Acts, must, before entering 
on their duties, where those involve the handling 
of public money, give sufficient security for the 
faitnful execution of their respective offices and for 
duly accounting for all moneys which may be 
received by them. In some of these cases the 
authority may pay the premiums on guarantee 
policies of their officers, but must treat such pay¬ 
ments as part of the salaries of the officers^ 

The liability on fidelity guarantees will depend 
upon the terms of the partic ular contract, but, sub¬ 
ject to these, will follow closely the ordinary law 
as to guarantee {q.v.), except that the liability of 
the surety will only commence when the person 
has been legally appointed to his office or taken 
into employment, and will only continue while that 
particular employment lasts. Generally, a fidelity 
guarantee comes under the class known as con¬ 
tinuing guarantees (as to which, see Guarantee), 
that is, it is so framed as to apply to matters extend¬ 
ing over an indefinite time, and unless restricted 
by the contract the liability of the surety will 
correspond in duration with that of the employ¬ 
ment. But the surety will be discharged if the 
officer or servant is appointed to a new employ¬ 
ment, or set to different and more risky tasks. As 
a rule, any material alteration in the contract 
between the employer and the servant will dis¬ 
charge the surety, unless he is informed thereof 
and consents thereto, A mere alteration of salary 
will not, under ordinary circumstances, be such an 
alteration ; but the substitution of a new employer 
for the old one will be, for, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, a continuing guarantee 
is revoked by any change in the constitution of the 
persons to or for whom the guarantee was given. 
Of course, the constitution of a corporation is not 
altered by a change in the membership of the 
^pouncil, but the constitution of a partnership firm 
is changed by the retirement or admission of a 
partner. An employer cannot claim under a fidelity 
guarantee if he deliberately puts unusual tempta¬ 
tion in the way of his servant, and if he knows of 
the latter’s dishonesty or has reasonable grounds 
for suspecting that the servant is acting improperly, 
he must inform the surety thereof, so as to give the 
latter an opportunity of withdrawing from his 
undertaking, or of taking steps to check or minimise 
his loss. (See also Guarantee.) 

A statement of the practice as to fidelity 
guarantees in respect of banking may be useful. 
Tho Bankers' Guarantee and Trust Fund is for the 
mutual guarantee of bank officials employed in the 
United Kingdom. The subscription for member¬ 
ship is £\ per cent, on tho amount of the guarantee. 
Payment may be made either in one sura or by five 
equal annual instalments, but when payment is 
thus deferred, Is. per cent, on the amount of 
guarantee must be added to each instalment until 
the whole is paid. If a member leaves the service 
of his employers, he will not be called,upon to pay 
the instalments then outstanding. An entrance fee 
is also charged at the rate of 4s. per cent, on the 
amount of the guarantee whether given in one or 
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more policies. Guarantees exceeding £3,000, and 
not above £5,000, are issued, as regards the excess 
of £3,000, at special rates. Policies are issued for 
bank messengers and porters, at an annual 
premium, without membership. 

When a policy of insurance is required, a form 
ot proposal must be filled up, various questions 
being answered by the employer and othcis by the 
applicant. The applicant is required to submit the 
names of throe or four referees who must be house¬ 
holders, and have known the applicant for some 
length of time, one (if possible) resident in London, 
and one to be the last employer (or late school¬ 
master), if it is a case of a first situation. 

FIDUCIARY CAPACITY.- When one person 
holds anything in trust for another person, the 
former is said to be acting in a fiduciary capacity 
towards the latter. The word " fiduciary " is 
derived from the Latin, fiducia, confidence or trust. 
An illustration may be given in the case of a banker. 
If a banker has notice that certain moneys which 
arc deposited with him are held in a fiduciary 
capacity, he must not, knowingly, be a party to 
any wrongful use of such moneys, otherwise he will 
bo responsible to the person entitled to the moneys. 
On the other hand, however, if the banker is unaware 
that the moneys are trust funds, he cannot be held 
responsible 

FIDUCIARY CURRENCY AFTER THE WAR. - 

The Fiduciary/ Currency —the trust money—of tin* 
country consists of papa money unrcpiesented by 
gold, and circulating merely because of the credit 
enjoyed by the issueis. ihc pre-war amount of 
fiduciary currency that was legal tender, in com¬ 
parison with the enormous Amount of monetaiy 
transactions, was exceedingly ^mall. 'lhe amount 
had boon delimtely fixed by the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 in 1914 the Bank of England, through the 
absorption of issues of countiy banks that had fore¬ 
gone the privilege of emission granted by the Art 
ot 1844, was authorised *o issue notes to the amount 
of £ 18,450,000 uncovered by gold, and there was 
a relatively small amount, £2,218,875, of authorised 
country issues 

War exigencies, the necessity imposed upon the 
Go\« inmont to meet its expenditure by the cication 
of credits, hi ought into being another kind oh 
fiduciary money The acute crisis on the declaration 
of war led to the Currency and Bank Note% Act, 
1914 l his Act suspended the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, and pci nutted the Bank of England to 
issue notes m excess of the h gal hunt It empowued 
the Treasury, moreover, to issue notes of one pound 
and of ten shillings as legal tender throughout (he 
United Kingdom, and despite the rise m pun s and 
consequent unrest due mainly to currency inflation, 
the power was made use ot to an excessive extent 
The estimated amount of legal tender money (.q>ait 
from silver and bronze coins) m bank reseives and 
in circulation in the United Kingdom was, -n the 
30th June, 1914- 
Fiduciary Issue of ihe Bank of Eng¬ 
land .£18,4 V),000 

Bank 6f England Notes issued against 

gold com or bullion . £38,478,000 

Gold com held by banks (excluding 
gold coin held in Issue Department 
of the Bank of England! and in cir¬ 
culation % . . . £123,000,000 

Total £179,926,000 


The figures on the 10th July, 1918, were estimated 
at — 

Fiduciary Issue ot the Bank of Eng¬ 
land .' .£18.450,000 

Currency Notes not coveted by gold £230,412,000 


Total Fiducialv Issues £248,862,000 
Bank of England Notes issued against 
gold coin or bullion . . . £65,368,000 

Currency Notes covered by gold . £28,500,000 

Gold com held by banks (excluding 
gold com held in Issue Depaituient 
of the Bank ot England) and in cn- 
culation ..... £40,000,000 

(hand Total £382,730,000 


T hat is, we had no longer a gold standaid, and 
energetic measmes wore needed to iestore it it we 
were to retain ourTinique position in international 
finance The measures in ugaid to the fiduciary 
curiency that were unanimously advocated by the 
influential Committee on Cum my and Foreign 
Fichanges, and that will piesutnably become law 
are the following— 

1. J he issue of notes must be limited according 
to the punciplc of the Bank ( barter Act. T hat 
notes issued beyond a fixed amount must be backed 
bv gold A modification of the 1844 Act is, however, 
recommended in order that the Bank may, m an 
acute emergency, tempo!anly issue notes beygncl 
the legal limit 

2 No precise figure can at the moment be placed 
upon this fixed amount Conditions appioaching 
noi m'd will not be reached foi seveial years, and 
some influence is needed to settle the amount of 
fiduciary notes that can be kept in ciiculation with¬ 
out causing the central gold useive to fall suffi¬ 
ciently to give use to alarm.. This gold reserve, 
which would be concentrated at lhe Bank of 
England, should be a minimum of £150,000,000. 
A too low figure for the fiduciary issue would mean 
that a too large revenue was held; a too high figure 
would tend to destroy lhe gold standard. No grounds 
must be given for apprehension about the stability 
ot the gold standard. 

3 Ultimately the present curiency notes will b 
rejilaced by a Bank of England issue of low denomi¬ 
nations Puiing the transition period, the un- 
coveied note issue should be cautiously reduced; 
the currency notes should remain a Government 
issue until experience has shown what fixed amount 
should be put upon the fiduciary currency; they 
should then be retired and replaced by the Bank 
of England noi es Demands for n< w cui rency would 
then fall m the normal way upon the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England. 

4. The separation of the Issue and Banking 
Depaitmctd-i of the Bank of England should be 
maintained, and the weekly return continue in its 
present form. The Act of 1844, which enjoined this, 
has worked well in practice; till the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 ' had been suspended only on 
very exceptional occasions, and then only in the 
early years of its working •when experience in 
operating it was lacking 

The sum of the matter is this : lhe whole of the 
un<y>vei; d paper will ultimately be Bank of England 
notes (including pound and ten shilling notes); the 
fixed amount will have relation ter the central, and 
sole, gold reserve of £150,000,000; excess of this 
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amount will take place only at rare times and under 
stringent conditions; a resumption of the internal 
circulation of gold is not contemplated, the public 
now being presumably mured to paper substitutes 
for coin. 

FIDUCIARY ISSUE. —This is a term applied to 
the note issue of the Bank of England, which is 
authorised against the Government debt and 
securities, as distinguished from the note issue 
against gold. 

FIEF. —Land which is held of a superior in fee 
{qv ), or upon the condition of the performance of 
certain services, military or other. 

FIERI FACIAS. —The name given to the writ 
which is issued after a judgment has been obtained 
(generally called a writ of j%. fa.) commanding the 
sheriff to recover the amount of the judgment out 
of the goods and chattels of the judgment debtor, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., and 
to pay the same into court for the benefit of the 
judgment creditor. Under the authority thus given, 
the sheriff can enter the dwelling-place of the 
debtor and seize any goods that arc his property. 
But he must not seize the goods of any other person, 
and he will be a trespasser if he enters the house of 
a third person and there are no goods in it which 
are the property of the debtor. 

, Under the writ, the sheriff, after seizure, may 
sell all the goods and chattels which he has taken 
with the exception of the wearing apparel and 
bedding of the judgment debtor or his family, and 
the tools and implements of his trade to the value 
of £5. He may also sell a lease or term of years, 
and assign the same under his seal of offue t6 the 
purchaser. Growing corn and crops, which are 
raised by the industry of man, are liable to seizure, 
and by statu to such choses in action (q v.) as bank¬ 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange, bonds, and other 
securities for money may be taken. But goods 
which are in the custody of the law, as by distress, 
are exempt. 

There is a great distinction to be observed 
between distress and execution. Generally speaking, 
any goods on the premises may be seized in the 
former, wheieas the goods of a judgment debtor 
may be seized anywhere, though, of course, they 
must be the projierty of the debtor. 

If goods are wrongfully seized, as being the pro¬ 
perty of a third person, the rightful owner may 
intervene and claim them. The usual course, how¬ 
ever, in any case of doubt, is for the sheiifT to 
claim the protection of the court. This is done 
by means of what is calLd “ an interpleader sum¬ 
mons " (qv.), which is served upon the claimant 
and the execution creditor. Both these parties and 
the sheriff attend before a master, and the latter 
almost invariably diiects an issuer that is, orders 
that the claims of the execution creditor and the 
claimant shall be heard in an ordinary trial, the 
sheriff meantime retaining the goods, and being 
ready to give them up to the successful party. 
(The master is a kind of subordinate judge, who 
hears various interlocutory matters (qv.) in con¬ 
nection with actions at law. In the country the 
district registrar occupies a similar position to the 
master; in*Almost**all cases there is a right of 
appeal to the judge from a decision of the master) 
The master has Dower to decide the case summarily 
if the amount in dispute is less than /50, and tjiere 
is no difficult question of law or fact. Unless the 
claimant is willing to give security to abide the 
event of the issue, the sheriff may be empowered 


• 

to sell so much of the goods as will realise the 
amount of the judgment debt. 

In many cases the trial of an interpleader issue, 
where the amount of the judgment is not very 
considerable, is heard in some county court, as it is. 
likely to come on at an earlier date than if it is 
tried in the High Court. (See Execution.) 

FIG. —The common fig is the fruit of the Ficus 
cartca, a native of the East, but now grown in great 
quantities in the Mediterranean countries. The best 
variety comes from Smyrna, but there are also 
large imports from Portugal, Greece, and Italy. 
The green fig is regarded as a choice dessert fruit, 
but the dried product is more important com¬ 
mercially. The drying is done either in the sun or 
in specially made ovens. Coffee is sometimes 
adulterated by the addition of ground figs, and a 
spirit may be obtained by distillation from 
fermented figs. 

FIJI. —The Fiji Islands lie m the Pacific within 
the tropics 2,000 miles cast of Queensland. Longi¬ 
tude 180° and 15° south latitude run through the 
middle of the group. They consist of two large 



islands, Vita Levu (14,250 square miles), Vanua 
Levu (2,600 square miles), and about. 200 other 
islands with a total area of 17,435 square miles 
Eighty of the islands are inhabited. Most of them 
are surrounded by barrier reefs, crossed by deep 
channels, and enclosing smooth roadsteads The 
population is estimated at 165,000, of whom about 
5,000 are Europeans. 

The scenery in parts is very grand. Some of the 
highlands rise to a height of 4,000 ft The wind¬ 
ward sides of thc^e highlands, being in the tiack 
of tho south-east trade winds, are well watered and 
clothed with dense forests In the lowlands the 
water from the mountain streams is used by the 
islanders for irrigation. Large numbers of cattle 
are kept, as well as some horses, sheep, and goats. 
Many thousands of acres are planted with sugar and 
cocoanuts, while rice and bananas are also grown. 
As there is not sufficient nativd’lab.our to keep pace 
with the growth of the plantations, labourers 
have to bo imported from other Pacific islarttts. 

Sugar-making is an important industry, the six 
chief factories being capable of turning out 420 tons 
of sugar per day. Sugar and copra are the chief 
exports; hardware, drapery, and machinery the 
principal imports, ♦ • 

Goods from Fiji reach England via Australia, and 
there is regular communication with New Zealand 
and Australia, Tonga, Samoa, Honolulu, and Canada. 
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B?No...„ 


n tbe Ibiflb Court of Justice, 

- Division. 


Between 


A. B. 
and 

CD. 


Plaintiff, 


Defendant. 


George the Fifth, by (lie (,'urr of God of the Dinted Kingdom of Gie.it Biitnin and Ireland 
and of the Biitish Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 

To the Sheiiff of-peeling: 

We command you that of the goods and chattels ol C. 1) in \om bailiwn k you i ause to he made 
the sum of £ ■ and also interest theieon at the late of £ - - pei (entuin pci annum fioin the 

-day of — wlmli said sum of money and inteiest weir lately hi foie us in oui High Court 

of Justice in a certain action (or coitam actions, as llic fuse may be) wherein A. B. is plaintiff and 
C. D. defendant (or in a eeifain matter theie depending intituled " In the mallei of Is. F." ns the 
case may be) by a judgment (or orde,, a s llie case may bo) of our said < ouit, hearing date the day 

of- adjudged (or oideied , us the case iiuiv be) to he paid by the said ( I * to A. B., 1 1 igelher with 

certain costs in the said judgment (or oider, us the case may be) ineiil urhed, and which i osts have been 
taxed and allowed by one of the taxing offueis of om mid comt at the sum of £ .is apjie.us by 
the certificate of the said taxing offuvr, datod tlu* - ■ <h 1 s <>f . And th.it of (he floods «ui(l chattels 

of the said C. D. m your bailiwuk you fmllici tause f«> he made (lie -aiflsum oi £- - - (costs) together, 
with interest thereon at the rate <>f £4 pci <cntum pel .uinum fiom the of * and that you 
have that money and interest beloie us in <nu aid <omt mum dialeK altei the <xc<ntion hereof 
to be paid to the said A. B. in pm-u.mce of die -.ud judgment (or mdn, </s the case may be). And 
in what manner you stall have executed tins om " - a make appear to u, m oui said couit immediately 
after the «xecution thereof. And have there then this ^wiit. 

» * . 

Witness_Lord High Chancellor of Gieat Biitain, the-day of-in the year of 

Our Lord One sthuusand nine hundred, and - 

* Day of the judgment or order, or day on which money directed to be paid, or day from which interest is 
directed by the order io run, as tiic case may be. 

*( 1435 )— brt. pfi. 99 ?,* 





INDORSEMENT 

Levy £ -and £ -for costs of execution, etc., and also interest on £ -at £4 per centum 

per annum from the --day of-, until payment ; besides sheriff’s poundage, officers’ fees, costs 

of levying, and all other legal incidental expenses. 

This writ was issued by G. H. of-agent for K. L. solicitor for the plaintiff A. B. who resides 

at -. 


The defendant C. D. is a---and resides at 


— in your bailiwick. 
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The capital, Suva , is on the south coast of the 
largest island. Levuka, on the small island of 
Ovalau, is the only other place of any importance. 

The islands, which were ceded by the chiefs in 
1874, are administered by a governor appointed by 
the Crown, assisted by an executive and a legis¬ 
lative council. Local government is administered 
by the native chiefs. 

The regular mail service is via San Francisco or 
Vancouver—once in three tveeks by the former and 
once a month by the latter. Suva is situated 
11,000 miles from London, and the time of transit 
is thirty days. 

FILBERTS.— (See Hazel Nuts) 

FILE.— A wire or some contrivance in or upon 
which papers are arranged in order for facility 
of reference 

FILING PETITION.— (See Receiving Order ) 

FILING SYSTEMS. —Perhaps in no section of 
office equipment—if we except the typewriter— 
has so much progress been made during the last 
few years as in that of filing letters, documents, 
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catalogues, etc. The expansion of trade, the 
increase of output, and the growth of both imports 
and exports have naturally brought into almost 
every department of commerce an ever-increasing 
number of letters and other commercial papers 
The old system of letter filing has, therefore, 
become quite obsolete, and no progressive modern 
business could efficiently deal with its inward corre¬ 
spondence on the old system. A short survey o' a 
few of the methods of filing will be instructive, and 
will show how the present system has evolved fiom 
a very humble beginning. 

The first system o4 keeping letters we wdl dial 
with is one within the memory of many rea .<*rs, 
and confcisted of a spike or wire which stood up¬ 
right from a circular wooden base. This is now 
rarely found except in household use, wheie it is 
handy for the storing of tradesmen’s bills for a 
short time. It would be useless to dwell on the 
disadvantages # of such a system—if it may be 
dignified by such a name. At the present day it 
would be totally impracticable. When letters 
received were few, however, it served its purpose, 


and has fallen into decay with increase of trade 
and the facilities of communication. 

This was followed by the Pigeon Hole system of 
storing letters, perhaps the first serious attempt to 
keep letters received in something like order. 
Under this system a box or cabinet was used, 
which was divided into square compartments, 
lettered A, B, C, etc. In these compartments the 
letters were placed according to their respective 
initials. This idea was improved upon later by 
pocketing the various letters and keeping together 
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all the letters fiom one person either with a rubber 
band oi a piece of tape. The docketing consisted 
of a recording on the back of- each letter the date, 
the name of the correspondent, and the nature of 
the copter.ts ; sonvUraes the date of reply was 
also noted, eg .— 

2UI April. 1925 <*• 

James Smith & Co., 

Claim (or damaged good. 

. Answered Apl. 22/20. 

Here we have the idea of the first, individual file. 
It was not a quick way of filing correspondence 
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nor did it admit of rapid reference, while the 
accumulation of dust and dirt was considerable. 
Still, it was the beginning of an idea which has 
been worked out to something approaching per¬ 
fection. As a system it is by no means obsolete, 
for the practice of keeping all documents and 
letters relating to a particular matter is still 
maintained by sohcitois and other professional men. 

We have now to consider the introduction of a 
filing system which, if not the most modern, is still 
in use in a large proportion of commercial houses in 
this country. The introduction of letter filing 
cabinets like the Shannon and the Amberg files 
marked the period when a distinct advance was 
made on old methods to keep correspondence in 
orderliness and sequence, free from dust, and with 
ready facilities of reference. These files consist of 
a cabinet of drawers labelled with the various 
letters of the alphabet, into which the inward 
letters are placed according to their initials. In 
cabinets intended to accommodate a large number 
of letters, the drawers or sections are sub-divided, 
e £., Sa to Si, So to Sy, etc. The inside of these 
drawers is further sub-divided by sheets of stout 
Manilla paper, lettered on the edges so that the 
letters may be placed in their respective sections, 
and afford rapid reference. For instance, the 
« dividing sheets inside the letter B would be 
lettered somewhat as follows: Ba/Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, 
By. Many of these drawer cabinets are made so 
that the letters are filed securely on metal uprights, 
which stand from the base board of the drawer. A 
movable metal arch admits of the letters being 
placed on the file in their proper sections or taken 
off. In filing letters, the most recent letter may 
be placed on the top of the letters received from 
an individual or at the bottom in its natural 
sequence of datal order. 

When a drawer becomes full, the letters are 
removed and placed in the same order in a binding 
case. This is marked on the back with the initial 
of the drawer and the period covered by the 
correspondence, thus— 

LETTERS 

B. 

1920. 

Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 31. 

Every time a transfer is made the fact is recorded 
on a slip, which is generally pasted on the base 
board of the drawer, and indicates the period 
covered by the letters removed. The transferred 
letters may, of course, be tied up in bundles and 
stored away, but as binding cases are inexpensive 
and admit of much quicker reference, the practice 
is not recommended. 

Additional drawers are generally provided in 
these cabinets, which may be used for containing 
correspondence from branch offices, travellers or 
customers, from whom a regular correspondence is 
received. Extra compartments are also found in 
some of the larger sized compartments for the 
filing of catalogues and documents, which are not 
of sufficient-' ,T nport ince to be placed in the safe or 
the strong room. Catalogues and documents, how¬ 
ever, are so numerous in a large business house, 
that the best way of filing these to ensure ready 
reference is by means of a card index. On the 
card may be recorded a brief note of the contents 
of the document and its number and location, and 


in the c^e of catalogues several cards are often 
useful. On one card would be indicated the number 
of the catalogue, the name of the firm, and the goods 
they manufacture, \fhich would, of course, take its 
place in the card index drawer alphabetically. The 
goods themselves might be mentioned on various 
cards indexed under tho headings of, say, Iron 
Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipes, etc., with a reference 
to the makers and their catalogue number^fcon the 
file 

The sections and drawers already described 
generally form the upper portion of the cabinet, 
a cupboard occupying the lower portion In this 
cupboard it is convenient to place the binding 
cases containing the letters from the drawers 
above, which cases are, in their turn, removed to 
the store-room, when space is required to accom¬ 
modate binding cases containing letters of more 
recent date. 

The last system of filing letters to be mentioned 
is the Vertical Filing System. This is undoubtedly 
the best and most up-to-date method in existence 
of dealing with correspondence, and deserves more 
than a passing reference. It is, therefore, dealt with 
in a separate article 

FILLER.—(See Foreign Moneys—Austria and 
Hungary ) 

FINANCE.— ! he general name of the science 
which deals with and regulates money matters. 
At one time it was a wotd mostly used in con¬ 
nection with the management of the revenues of 
the State By degrees, however, it has acquired a 
wider signification, and it is now applied most 
frequently in commercial affairs to the raising of 
money by subscuption or otherwise, and in the 
employment of it in loans for the carrying out of 
public and commercial undertakings. 

FINANCE BILLS .—Those are foreign bills of 
exchange which do not represent payment for goods 
or services or interest, but which are a kind of 
accommodation bill issued by bankers and used 
to steady the foreign exchanges and to provide 
means of remittance without recourse being had 
to the cumbrous method of transporting coin or 
bullion in payment of indebtedness abroad. Finance 
bills not arising out of movements of produce 
already on foot, but drawn in anticipation of those 
to come, find their justification in the fact that they 
avert the necessity for shipping gold and yet prevent 
the rate of exchange from falling very low at one 
time and rising very high at another. Every finance 
bffl issued increases the supply of bills, and so 
helps to cheapen the exchange. (See Foreign 
Exchanges, Etc ) 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. — (See Counting 
House Organisation ) 

FINANCIAL RETURNS.—The preparation of 
regular periodical returns showing the resources of 
businesses is of the utmost importance to those 
responsible for their management. In all well- 
conducted businesses owned by joint stock com¬ 
panies the practice is to prepare a monthly state¬ 
ment of Ways and Means for presentation to the 
board of directors, or a section of it styled a finance 
committee, and responsible to the controlling board. 
This return exhibits the immediate resources of the 
co icern, as regards both its capital and its revenue 
accounts, setting out at the same time the immediate 
payments to be made under the head of capital or 
revenue, and contingent liabilities in the shape of 
bills to be paid in each of the next ensuing three 
months or perhaps more, with any items of 
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debenture interest or dividends which «£ is cus¬ 
tomary to pay on a given date in the immediate 
future. As against the bills payable, the statement 
also provides for bills maturing to the credit of the 
business for a like period. Ihe majority do not 
provide for a-separate statement of financial 
resources and liabilities, distinguishing capital ftom 
revenue. A great proportion are, however, gradu¬ 
ally realising the advisability ot keeping separate 
cash amounts with their bankers, which will exhibit 
at any given moment the precise amounts of (ash 
available for the purpose of extending the business 
or for meeting its normal requirements. This has 
been rendered necessary owing to the vast number 
of instances where prosperous companies have 
unconsciously absorbed great sums of money earned 
from t^ieir revenue accounts for the purpose of 
paying for extensions to buildings, additions to 
plant, and so forth, tins procedure resulting in a 
difficulty to meet the icqmrcd sums for paying 
dividends. Unless some steps have been taken 
from the very beginning of the company's caieer, 
when a precise line of demarcation can be diawn 
between cash items of income and expendituie, 
for capital and revenue accounts, lospc ctively, 
subsequent transactions being based upon this 
principle throughout the remainder of its career, 
it merely becomes necessary to set apart an account 
wjlh the bankers winch shall receive all moneys 
paid in on account of shaie capital or debentures, 
loans, and so torth Out of this account will be 
paid the cost of acquiring the business and any 
subsequent payments which could be rightly 
regarded as additions to the buildings, plant, 
machinery, or the acqmirment of leases i(pre¬ 
senting a number of veais’ tenure J lus is piecisely 
the same principle followed in connection with the 
accounts of companies which are requited by law to 
keep their accounts on the “double' account 
system,’* but it does not follow, by employing this 
method of dividing capital and revenue cash, that 
the accounts would be drawn up on that principle. 
It is merely a device adopted for the better informa¬ 
tion of the management, providing them with 
iinancial statements which will display monetary 
resources available for the two caidinal purposes 
of commerce and industry. 1 he following is a state¬ 
ment ol “ Ways and Means,” which represents the 
form usually employed lor presentation to boatds 
ol directors, usually once a month— 


Statement of u Ways and Means * 9 made up to 
balancing of books on April 30th, 19..submitted 
to Board on May 10th, 19... 


Resources. 

£ s ‘ d • 

Cash Balances: 

On Deposit A/e... 5,000 0 <> 

„ Capital „ .. 1,298 4 2 

Revenue ,, .. • 979 18 7 

• __ 

Trade Qf btoi s 

Bills Payable, 

maturing in May.. 294 15 0 

,, „ June 456 17 2 

„ „ July 129 2 0 


£ d - 

7,278 9 

4,908 19 8 

880 14 2 


£ 13.067 16 7 


Commitments, 
Creditors on Capital 
Account, due .. 1,790 18 4 

Creditors on Revenue 
Account, due .. 1,343 17 10 

Four weeks' Wages, 
month of May, say 790 0 0 

Petty Cash, month of 
May, say .. .. 150 0 0 

Salaries and Ex¬ 
penses, London 
establishment, 

month of May 360 0 0 


Bills Payable : 
maturing in May 
(Capital Account) 600 0 0 

maturing in July 
(Capital Aciount) 500 0 0 


Contingent Liabilities 
on Capital Account, 
Sundry Building 
Contracts expiring 
before August 
Debenture Intelest 
due 1st July, 19#. 


4,434.16 2 


1,100 0 0 


2,000 0 0 
1,500 0 0 


£>,034 16 2 


As an alternative, some i etui ns aie made up, 
keeping items for capital and revenue in distinct 
accounts , the amount shown on deposit at the 
bank or reserve liquid assets, in the shape of 
invested funds, in a thud account ; these being 
availal/e foi icplenishments as required from time 
to time by either < apital or Tcvei ue. Calls due upon 
shares or debentuns within ihe period covered 
would be specified in the return under capital, 
'll ado debtors would be accompanied by a supple¬ 
mental leport or let urn showing the numbei of 
debtors whose ac< ounts arc overdue oi any remarks 
as to possible doubtful or bad debts. 

'Ihe balan< es shown would be accompanied by the 
usual reconciliation statements showing the agree¬ 
ment between the balance m the firm’s cash books 
with those <>i the figures in the pass books produced 
at the meeting , though in sonic instances the board 
of directois may requite the bank manager to give 
a certificate detailing the amounts standing to the 
credit of the company against the various accounts, 
the pass books being* produced nevertheless. 

In wealthy concerns, some reliable methods of 
rccoiding the state of the various investments made 
by the direc tois should be drawn up, with a view to 
showing the advisability of changing any stocks 
held, assuming a given scheme has been adopted 
to emplby the suiplus funds of the business by 
investing in home railwAs, and that the following 
stocks have been selc< ted. A statement giving the 
figures as shown would provide sufficient guidance 
to those responsible. 

Til addition to the above, some supplemental 
figures <is to the hall nr’s « omparative returns of 


the above stock will also be useful. ^ 

Prices at last 

meeting. • Present. 

Lent ml London .. .. 73$ 68 

Gt. Central ’94 Preferred 74 . 60 

(it. Northern Preferred 94 f 95 
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Prices at last 




meeting. 


Present. 

Gt. Western 


.. 135} 


123 

London and Brighton " A ” 112$ 


99} 

Metropolitan Consols 

• i 54J 


44} 

Metropolitan District 

.. 32} 


25} 

Midland Deferred 


.. 781 


72} 

Nor tf*-East Consols 


.. 138} 


127 

South-Eastern “ A ' 


•• 59} 


49 




Same Half 


Present Half 

Year of last 



Year. 


Year. 


Div. Reserves 

Dtv. Reserves 


and bal. forwd. 

and bal. forwd. 



i 


£ 

Brighton . 

3 4 

28,487 

3 

25,469 

Central London .. 

3 

30,655 

3 

40,000 

Gt. Cen. 1889 Pref. 

4 

35,000 

nil 

16,600 

Great Northern .. 

3 

146,927 

3 

99,964 

Great'Western 

41 

120,400 

4 

96,902 

Metropolitan.. 

2 

9,104 

0 

16,044 

Met. Dis. Pref. 

41 

24,200 

3 

18,527 

Midland Defd. 

31 

161,879 

21 

126,123 

North-Eastern 

51 

156,092 

5 

105,476 

South-Eastern 

H 

21,457 

1 

20,420 


(For returns dealing with production, trading 
sales, and expenses, see Statistical Books ; 
Diagrams and Charts ) 

FINANCIER.— -A person versed in finance, whose 
business is mainly connected with the raising or 
the supplying of money for public and commercial 
undertakings. 

FINANCING OF SHIPMENTS.— (S ee Shipments, 
Fin vncing of). 

FINDING. —There is an idea very prevalent to 
the effect that a person who finds an article is 
entitled to keep it This is only true to this extent 
—the tinder is entitled to retain it as against every, 
person except the true owner. Thus if A loses an 
article and 13 finds it, A is the only person who can 
demand restitution from B and if A never claims 
it, 13 has a right to it as against the whole world 
And if. by any chance, the article goes out of B's 
possession, otherwise than by being restored to 
A, B is entitled to reclaim it on his own behalf. 
This rule of law applies to all publio places to which 
there is free access, and it seems that it is true as 
to the public, part of a sho[>. But if an article is 
picked up in an inn, tho lhnkeeper has a special 
property in it and may demand it from the finder. 
So also, as regards private property. Articles 
found thereon are, prrmd facie, the property of the 
iandownei, except the precious metals, and these 
belong to the Crown. (See Treasure Trove.) 

If property is simply mislaid a " finder ” may be 
in a difficult position if he refuses to restore the 
same upon demand. In any case an action in 
detinue (q v ) will lie ; but if it can be clearly shown 
that the “ finder ” at the time when ho got tho 
property into his possession intended to convert it 
to his own use, he is guilty of larceny ( q.v .). If, 
on tho contrary, the first intention was to restore 
the property and the idea of conversion was’formed 
later, there ***» no lr-rceny. This may appear to be 
a subtle distinction, and*it requires a good deal of 
argument to establish the legal position just stated. 

FINE PAPER. —This is the name given to bills 
which are drawn upon banks or firms which possess 
a first-class reputation. 

FINLAND ,—This is one of the new independent 
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states of •urope, a republic, which arose out of the 
Great War. It is situated on the gulfs of Finland 
and Bothnia, and its exact position is seen from 
an examination of the map of Europe. At one 
time it formed a part of the Kingdom of Sweden, 
but it was annexed by Russia in 1809. As a new 
state it dates from 1918. 

The area of Finland is rather less than 145,000 
square miles, and the population of the capntry, 
as to which there are at present no very reliable 
statistics, is between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000, the 
vast majority of whom are Finns, pure and simple, 
although the Swedes number something like 500,000. 

It is not possible to speculate with any degree of 
certainty as to the future of this country. Its 
northerly latitude is such that agriculture can only 
flourish to a limited extent. Wheat d^es not 
grow, and the main crops are rye, barley, oats, 
and potatoes. There is some export trade in dairy 
produce. The immense forests, however, provide 
any amount of timber, and not only is there a large 
export trade in this material, but the timber is 
utilised for paper making. Railways arc being 
pushed forward, and in 1919 a railroad connection 
was established with Sweden. 

The capital is Helsingfors, which is quite an 
up-to-date city, with a flourishing university, and 
has a population of 150,000. 

Other important towns arc Abo, Tammerfo$s, 
and Vtborg, each of which has a population of 
about 50,000. 

(Sec also Russia ) 

FIRECLAY. —Clay consisting principally of silica 
and alumyia, and valuable for its fire-resisting pro¬ 
perties. It is usually found below seams of coal, 
and is used in the manufacture of crucibles, retorts, 
firebricks, and drain pipes, and also for lining ovens. 
It is, in addition, much employed in metallurgical 
operations. The principal deposits in Great Britain 
are at Stourbridge (in Worcestershire), at Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne, and at Glasgow. The other countries from 
which fireclay is obtained are Belgium, Germany, 
France, Sweden, and the United States. 

FIRE INQUEST.— (See Inquest.) 

FIRE INSURANCE. —This is one of the forms of 
insurance of indemnity ; in fact, it is, perhaps, the 
principal, as it is certainly tho oldest. In so far as 
it is a species of guarantee against loss pure and 
simple, the undertaking of the insurer towards the 
insured being the reimbursement of any pecuniary 
loss which may accrue, it is to be very carefully 
distinguished from Life Insurance and Marine 
Insurance, to which special considerations apply. 
It would bo permissible, and, perhaps, convenient 
in some respects, to treat this matter fully under 
the present heading, but as this is, as already stated, 
one of the class of Indemnity Insurances, it has 
been thought advisable to include it under that 
heading. Reference must, therefore, be made to 
the articles headed Indemnity Insurance and 
Insurable Interest. 

FIRE, KEEPING SAFE FJR0M.— A person on 
whose premises a fire started was, at common law, 
responsible for all damage that might occur, even 
though the fire was not due to any negligence on 
his part. If, however, he could trace the fire to 
the unauthorised act of a stranger, he escaped 
liability. By the Metropolitan Building Act, 1774 
(which applies to the whole country, and not only 
to London), the owner of premises on which a nre 
accidentally begins is rfreed from responsibility ; 
but it appears that the owner if he lights a fire 
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on his piemisos, must keep it in at histperil, and 
will be answerable if it spreads and does damage 
to another person. There is an exception to this 
liability if the fire is kindled in pursuance of statu¬ 
tory powers. Thus, if a railway company works its 
line properly, taking all reasonable precautions, 
and sparks escape and do damage, the company 
is not liable. It is provided, however, by the 
Railway Fires Act, 1905, that the fact that a loco¬ 
motives being worked under such statutory powers 
is not to affect liability for damage to agricultural 
land or crops up to £100. 

Provisions have been made from time to time by 
the legislature with a vy?w to diminishing the 
number of fires, the law varying with the 
locality. 

In urban districts the subject is dealt with by the 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, which provides that 
every person who wilfully sets fire to a chimney 
within the district is liable to a summary penalty of 
£ 5, in addition to any liability to indictment for 
arson. If any chimney within the district acci¬ 
dentally catches fire, the Ait renders the person 
occupying or using the premises liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 10s. ; but the foileiture is not to be 
incurred if such person proves that the fire was in 
no wise due to the omission, neglect, or carelessness 
of himself or his servant. * 

# In rural districts these provisions only apply if 
they have been put in force by an order of the 
Local Government Board. 

These provisions apply with increased stringency 
in the metropolis, a 20s. fine being imposed for 
allowing i himneys to be on fire. 1 l^o London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1908, also contain various 
provisions as to lire, the most important being 
Section 7 of the Act of 1905, to the effect that 
every building having the floor of any storey at 
a greater height than 50 ft. above the adjacent 
footway, and every building occupied, constructed, 
adppted, or used for the occupation or employment 
therein of more than twenty persons, must be pro¬ 
vided, in accordance with plans approved by the 
county count ll, with all reasonable means of escape 
from fire It is for the purpose of seeing that proper 
precautions are taken against file that notices are 
required to be served on the District Surveyor 
The Act also empowers the council to serve notice 
on owners of buildings of these classes existing at 
the date of the Act requn mg them to provide proper 
and sufficient means ot escape from fire ; and the 
owner must, subject to a power of appeal, comply 
with the terms of the notice 

FIRKIN. —An old measure of capacity, the fourth 
part of a barrel, equivalent to 9 imperial gallons 

FIRM. —-The collective name of a number of per¬ 
sons who carry on a partnership business. The 
number of persons must not exceed twenty in any 
case, and if the business is a banking one, ten. 
unless registered under the Companies Acts. 1908 
to 1917 In legal proceedings the firm’n.u. «■ 

may always be used yistcad of tie' individual .i c- 
of the partners, ^ven when the business is ca i ted 
on by c#e person m some name or under some sri le 
which is not his own. But no order of adjudication 
in bankruptcy is made against a firm in the firm 
name, but against each partner individually. 

In Scotland, a firm is a legal person distinct from 
the partners. (See Section 4 of the Partnership Act, 
1890.) * 

FIRM NAME. —(See Fmu.) 

FIRM OFFER. —A definite offer, as where a 
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person states that he is prepared to purchase a 
certain property at a specified price. 

FIRS.- —Cone-bearing trees of various species. 
The Norway spruce fir is the most widely distri¬ 
buted. It is found from the Arctic circle to the Alps, 
where it grows at a great altitude. Its leaves, like 
those of the other species, are evergreen, and tho 
tree itself is lofty and hardy. In addition to its 
timber (known commercially as " white deal," and 
used for masts and for numerous other purposes), 
the spruce fir yields resin, tar, turpentine, lamp¬ 
black, and Burgundy pitch. Yellow deal is obtained 
from the Scotch fir, from which tar is also distilled. 
The California pine is another variety noted for its 
timber, and the Canadian fir yields " Canada 
balsam," and is also the source of spruce beer. 

FIRST-CLASS PAPER. —In the money market, 
a phrase given to bills, diafts, promissory notes, 
and similar documents, which bear the names of 
well-known houses or financiers as acceptors or 
mafcorsers. Consols, exchequer bills and bench, and 
Treasury bills and bonds, being guaranteed by the 
Government, are included under this head. 

FIRST HAND.—A term which is applied to all 
goods that are obtained direct from the makei, 
importer, or wholesale dealer. 

FIRST OF EXCHANGE. —(See Foreign Bill.) 

FIRST OFFENDERS.— The old rigour of the. 
criminal law has been gradually relaxod, and a 
great forward step was taken by the Probation of 
First Offendeis Act, 1887, which provided that 
where a person was convicted for a first time of 
certain offences, such as larceny, false pretonccs, 
or any other offence punishable with not moro 
than two years’ imprisonment, tho court of sum¬ 
mary jmisdiction before whom the offender was 
brought might, instead of inflicting punishment, 
put him upon probation for a < ertain period, subject 
to any conditions it i.ired to impose, 'lhe great 
idea of tins Act was to avoid the chance of the 
criminal taint. Of course, any failure on the part 
of tho probationer to fulfil tho conditions imposed 
upon him renders him liable to arrest on a warrant 
issued for that purpose. 

The Act of 1887, which was somewhat enlarged 
by the Youthful Offenders Act, 1901, was repealed 
and its main provisions re-enacted and expanded 
by the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, under 
which very wide powers are now conferred for 
dealing with matters* of a criminal nature when 
the person charged i<? not one of the recognised 
criminal classes 

FITTAGE. —A terrti use*! in certain trades for a 
commission or brokerage. 

FITTER. —In the coal trade a fitter la the 
manager or salesman of coal for a colliery— not 
necessarily at the mine—who arranges skies and 
the loading of boat!* with coal. 

FIXED ASSETS.—The assets of a business which 
are essential t<> carrying Ian the business, but which 
are not those which come into the everyday opera¬ 
tions in the course of its trading. In an ordinary 
business these, will comprise land, buildings, 
machinery, plant, fixtures and fittings, etc. ; but 
those assets which »y be fixed in one business 
may be floating assets in anther jjbsiness, e.g., 
buildings would be the fleeting assets of a dealer in 
property, and machinery in the case of a machinery 
merchant They maybe further divided into those 
winch are permanent and those which are wasting, 
the foimer including those which arp of practically 
permanent value, and the latter those which are 
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used in the case of manufacturing, etc., and on 
which, although they may be maintained through 
revenue, there is an avoidable wastage. (See 
Assets.) 

FIXED CAPITAL.— That section of the capital 
which is represented by assets of permanent value 
which are held continuously, and are used for the 
purpose of earning profit. (See Fixed Assets.) 

FIXED CHARGE. —The debentures or the 
debenture stock of a joint stock company are 
secured upon the property of the company, and 
this is accomplished either by a fixed charge, or by a 
floating charge. In the case of a fixed charge, the 
property is generally vested, by a trust deed, in 
trustees for the debenture holders or the debenture 
stockholders, and then no other person can obtain 
a prior charge over the property. (See Debentures ) 
FIXED DEPOSIT. —This is a deposit made with a 
bank, for which a receipt is given, and the amount 
of which is repayable upon or at a certain fixed 
date. ‘The interest allowed upon such a deposit is 
invariably higher than that upon an ordinary 
deposit repayable on demand. 

FIXTURES. —In a general way, fixtures may bo 
defined as articles of a personal nature which have 
become affixed to land, and which are in a legal 
sense, prtmd facie changed from personalty to 
realty. The maxim of law upon which this prin¬ 
ciple is founded is this—whatever is placed on the 
soil becomes part of the soil, its Latin form being 
quidqaid piantalur in solo solo ccdit. 

In feudal times the maxim of law was applied 
very literally. Real property alone was considered 
to be of any importance , personalty was alto¬ 
gether secondary; and if the latter could be 
exploited for the benefit of the former, so much the 
better. *The result was that when anything became 
affixed to the soil or attached to it in any form, 
the owner of the chattel was presumed to have 
given up his property in the same for the advantage 
of the landowner, and the landowner became the 
owner of the fixtuie, as it was called. So long as 
this principle was acted upon with full strictness, 
little encouragement was given to a tenant to 
improve his holding by adding to it in any shape 
or form; but gradually, in the interest of trade 
more especially, tho strict rule has been relaxed in 
modern times, and considerable limitations placed 
upon the old definition of a fixture. 

There are various classes of people between 
whom difficulties may arise as to tho ownership of 
fixtures. The chief of these, and the only ones that 
need consideration in tlvr present aiticle, are: (1) 
The devisee of an estate and the personal repre¬ 
sentative or ropiescntatives ot the deceased ; and 
(2) a landlord and his tenant Many yeais ago a 
test was set up by means of which the ownership 
of fixtures in the former case* could be decided, 
viz.. Did the person who annexed the chattel to 
the land do so with the irftention of incorporating 
the same with the property ? If such was the 
intention when the chattel was annexed to the 
realty, or even at a later date, the chattel is a part 
of the realty and passes to the devisee. If, on the 
other hand, there was no such intention, the chattel 
passes to the Personal representatives of thedeceased. 
It is impossible to fiame any general rules to meet 
all instances, and the circumstances of each case 
must be considered before an inference can be 
drawn as to the intention with which * the 
annexation was made. 

' This question was much discussed tn the case of 


Leigh v. Taylor , 1902, App. Cas. 157, wjiich was 
before the courts in various foims. The head-note 
of the case is as follows: “ Chattels (such as 
tapestries) affixed by a tenant for life to the walls 
of a house for the purpose of ornament and the 
better enjoyment of them as chattels are, as against 
the remainderman, removable by the tenant for 
life, or by his executor after his death, even though 
they have been fixed as firmly as they would have 
been if it had been intended to annex them per¬ 
manently to the freehold. The purpose of the 
annexation is to bo inferred from the circumstances 
of each case." These tapestries, which had been 
purchased by tho tenan^for life of freehold estates, 
were affixed by such tenant* to the walls of the 
drawing-room in the mansion house. Strips of 
wood were placed ovci the paper which covered 
the walls, and were fastened by nails to the walls. 
Canvas was then stretched over the strips of wood 
and nailed to them, and the tapestries were then 
stretched over the canvas and fastened by tacks 
to it and the pieces of wood. Mouldings, resting on 
the surface of the wall and fastened to it, were 
placed round each piece of tapestry Portions of 
the walls which were not covered by the tapestries, 
were covered with canvas, which was coloured or 
painted so as to harmonise with the tapestries. 
On these fact3 it was held that the tapestries had 
been thus affixed for the purpose of ornamentation 
and the better enjoyment of them as chattels, and 
that on the death of the tenant for life they did 
not pass with the freehold to the remainderman, 
but formed part of tho personal estate of the tenant 
for life, and could be removed by the executor; 
and that the executor ought to pay the expense 
of making good the damago done in removing the 
tapestries, but that he was not bound to pay the 
cost of redecorating the room. 

It is useful to compare this case with the more 
recent decision in In re Whaley, 1908, 1 Cli. 615. 
The following is the head-note: The testator in 
his lifetime bought a house in which the former 
owner had fitted and decorated the dining-room as 
a perfect specimen of an Elizabethan room. As 
part of the scheme of decoration certain pieces of 
tapestry had been fixed to the walls by being 
nailed upon wooden frames, which were kept in 
their place by the mouldings of an oak dado and 
frieze above it, winch were fastened to the wall by 
screws. A picture of Queen Elizabeth, attributed 
to Zucrhcro, painted on wood, was similarly fixed 
in its place over the fireplace by the mouldings of 
an ovei mantel, which had apparently been con¬ 
structed for the picture. The picture and tapestries 
were bought by the testator as pait of the house 
and included in its price. The testator by hra will 
gave his wife all the furniture and chattels in the 
house, and devised the house to trustees upon 
trust to permit her to reside there during widow¬ 
hood, and then upon trusts under which his grand¬ 
son had become absolutely entitled. It was held, 
in the circumstances of the oa.se, that the picture 
and tapestry, having been fixed as part of a general 
scheme of decoration and not for their bettar enjoy¬ 
ment as chattels, passed under the devise of the 
house and not under the gift of chattels, i.e., they 
were held to be fixtures^ 

As between landlord and tenant, the question 
of fixtures is of a much more extensive and com¬ 
plicated character. The chattels annexed to or 
placed upon tMfc realty »ay have been so annexed 
or placed by either the landlord or the tenant. (If 
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they arc there through the action of a third party, 
it is presumed that such third party was making a 
gift of the same to the owner of the freehold ) 

Landloid's fixtures are those chattels which have 
been placed upon the land by the landlord himself, 
either at t'he commencement or during the con¬ 
tinuation of the tenant v, as well as those whuli 
have been placed there by the tenant, either under 
an agreement or otherwise, and which the tenant 
is not permitted to take away Tenant's fixtures 
are practically all those chattels brought upon the 
land which aie not included in the landlord’s 
fixtures They include tho chattels whu h have been 
brought upon the land, and any movable buildings, 
machinery, etc, which have been eroded for the 
purposes of trade, ornament, domestic use, agu- 
cultural purposes, etc, as well .is anything which 
has been brought on the land or erected under a 
special agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant. Tho tenant’s fixtures the tenant is entitled 
to remove and take away, within certain limitations, 
though the tendency nowadays is to favour the 
tenant's claim. 

Tho general rule of law has been already stated, 
viz , that when anything is uilixed to the soil it 
becomes the property of the freeholder Tins is 
especially applicable rn the case of landlord and 
tenant If the tenant alfixos am thing during the 
tenancy, no removal tan take place without tin* 
consent ol the landlord. But in order that tho rule 
may apply, there must be complete annexation- 
mere contact is insulin lent, however weighty the 
chattel may be A few examples may be given in 
order to illustrate this statement A wooden bam 
supported by beams resting on the ground is not a 
fixture which passes to the landlord, nor does it 
make any differ once if the supports of such a 
building are fixed in the ground But where an 
engine was affixed by means of sciews and bolts to 
a concrete bed in freehold land, for the jiuipo.se of 
driving a saw null on Bio laud, tin* engine was held 
to have ceased to be a chattel and to have become 
a part of the freehold lhe annexation may like¬ 
wise b; constructive, for example, keys, locks, 
movable windows, and doors, and the duplicate 
parts of mac lunes, which are m lliemsekc s fixtuies 
But the annexation ma\ be shown to be incom¬ 
plete, if it is deal that the mode of annexation is 
such that the chattel can be removed and taken 
away without any injury being done to lhe free¬ 
hold, and if the circumstances are such as to lead 
to a presumption that the amn*xMion was intended 
to be for a temporary purpose or foi the sjkc* of 
enjoyment Otherwise a carpet or a putuic aoulcl 
not be removable bv a tenant 

It is only in rcv.cnt times that a tenant has l»e**n 
permitted to remove fixtmos set up by hun-a lt lor 
the purpose of ornament or convenience A a) at 
lhe present day, if any <*•■<:< lion is m the natuie of 
a permanent improvement <d the premia*- and 
there is no pos.-ibdity of removal withor' sc. un¬ 
substantial damage being done to the tre- '-'id on 
account of such removal, the former rule - t law 
reman** in all its fullness, and the landlord )-> the 
owner of that which has been annexed Again, a 
few illustrations drawn fiom decisions vumh have 
been given in cases decided in the com Is may not 
be without interest, as they are actual examples. 
Among articles set up for ornament or convenient e 
which may be removed,are looking-glasses, tapesti y 
hangings, window-blind#, cornicbs, ornamental 
chimney-pieces, cupboards, bookcases, or brack* f s 


screwed to the walls, and gas-fittings. But it has 
been held that a verandah fixed to posts in the 
giound, greenhouses built in a gaiden, a boiler 
built in masonry for heating put posts, and a con¬ 
servatory erocted on a bi ick foundation and attached 
to a dwelling-house: < an not be removed. A tenant 
who is not a gardenei bv trade cannot move a 
bordei of box planted duiing lus tenant y without 
the permission of his landlord 

The rules of law as to the light of intention by 
the landloid of chattels hi ought on to and annexed 
to the freehold in tho case of a tenant aie subject 
to further exceptions when the question of trading 
anses There* then auses a new i lass of fixtures 
known as trade fixtmos, which are obviously much 
wider than the ordinary tenant’s fixtuies. But, 
even then, the tenant has not the light to remove 
everything that has been set up As in the case of 
a devisee and a remainderman or revelsioner, the 
t iic u instances of tho pat titular instuiuo »must be 
mqinml into, and much will depend upon the 
peimaueiuv of the erection. And, even then, it 
will be found in pi at tie o that thou* must bo con¬ 
sidered the following three points: (a) Was tho 
article of a chattel nature befoie it was put up ? 
(/>) is it still of a chattel nature, although affixed 
to the ftechold ? and () can it be easily removed 
without any mjuiy being done to itself or to tne 
premises ? If these can be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, the tenant will leave a right to lemovc, if not, 
the chattel will go to the landlord The following 
fixtures have been allowed to be removed by a 
tenant: A soap-boilei’s vats, file-engines at a 
colliery, saltpans fixed over furnaces in a brick 
fiame, nursciy trees, greenhouses and hothouses 
bc*l mging to a market gaidener, a hydraulic piess 
fixed in bricks and mortar, and a fixed steam- 
engine and boilers The exception to tho general 
mle of law in faveau of trade fixtures has been 
thus judicially expressed : " An exception has long 
been established in favour of a tenant erecting 
fixtuies for the purposes of trade, allowing him the 
puvilegc* of icmoving them during tho continuance 
of the tei in When he brings any < battel to bo used 
in Ins trade, and annexes it to the ground, it becomes 
a pait ol tin; hoc-hold, but with a power as between 
lmnself uid his landloid of bringing it back to the 
state of a < battel again by sevetmg jt fiom the soil." 

The lights as to { fixtuies enjoyed by an agri¬ 
cultural tenant ate much wider than tho rights of 
an oidinary tenant. These aie now set out in 
Section 21 of tho j\gn< ultuial Holdings Act, 1908, 
winch lias replaced Section 34 of the Agticultufal 
Holdings Act, 1883 Tho Section is as follows— 

“ (1) Any engine, mac hinery, fencing, or other 
fixture affixed to a holding by a tenant,, and anv 
building eroeded by him thereon for which ho is 
not ynd**r this A< t or otherwise entitled to com¬ 
pensation, and whielj is not so affixed or erected 
in pursuance of some obligation in that behalf, 
or instead of some fixture or building belonging 
to tho landlord, shall be the property of and 
removable by the tenant before or within a 
reasonable tin ift<*i Hu* determination of the 
tenanc y Provided that*— g 

'* (ci) Before the remo’fe! of«*tny fixture or 
building, the tenaift shall pay all rent owing 
b* him, and shall perform or .satisfy all other 
oi lus obligations to the landlord in respect to 
9 the holding , 

" (/;) In the removal of anyfixture or build¬ 
ing, the tenant shall not do any avoidable 
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t damage to any other building or other part of 
the holding; 

*• (c) Immediately after the removal of any 
fixture or building, the tenant shall make good 
all damage occasioned to any other building, 
or other part of the holding, by the removal; 

•• [d) The tenant shall not remove any 
fixture or building without giving one month's 
previous notice in writing to the landlord of 
the intention of the tenant to remove it; 

*• ( e) At any time before tho expiration of 
the notue of removal the landlord, by notice 
in writing given by lum to the tenant, may 
elect to purchase any fixture or building com¬ 
prised in the notice of removal; and any 
fixture or building thus elected to be purchased 
shall be left by the tenant, and shall become 
the property of the landlord, who shall pay the 
tenant the fair value thereof to an incoming 
tenant of the holding; and any difference as 
r to the value shall be settled by arbitration. 

" (2) The provisions of this Section shall apply 
to a fixture or building acquired since the thirty- 
first day of Decembei, nineteen hundred, by a 
tenant in like manner as they apply to a fixture 
or building affixed or erected by a tenant, but 
,shall not apply to any fixtuie or building affixed 
or erected before the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four " 

Similar rights are given to allotment tenants by 
the Allotment Act, 1907, and the coi responding 
rights of market gardeners, first given by the 
Market Gardeners Compensation Act, 1895, are 
now contained in the Agricultural Holdings Ad, 
1908, which repeals and practically re-enacts the 
particular Sections of the Ad of 1895 

Where there exists the right on the part of the 
tenant to remove fixtuies, the removal must take 
place before the termination of the tenancy, even 
though the term is put an end to by forfeiture and 
not by effluxion of tune Otherwise it is a pre¬ 
sumption ot law that the tenant has made a pre¬ 
sent of them to the landlord And if the tenant 
holds over wrongfully after the termination of Jus 
tenancy ho cannot then remove Ins so-called 
fixtures. This rule is construed with the utmost 
strictness. In one case it was hold that it applied 
even though the fixtures remained on the premises 
by the parol consent of the landlord. Of course, 
if there was such a parol consent on the part of tho 
landlord, tho tenant might have a tight of action 
for the valuo of the fixtu.es against the landlord 
if the latter subsequently refused permission to 
remove them ; but the permission would confer no 
right upoi^the tenant as against tho mortgagees of 
tho landlord, if the mortgagees were no parties to 
the permission and they refused to allow k their 
removal 

As between an outgoing and an incoming tenant, 
there is generally an agreement entered into that 
the latter shall take over the fixtures of the former 
at a valuation. It is always desirable that if such 
an arrangement is made, the landlord should be 
made a party to it; otherwise the landlord riught 
set up a claim a: the fixtures on the ground that the 
outgoing tenant had forfeited any right to them by 
not removing th^m, and then the incoming tenant 
would not be able to remove them at the end of 
his term. ' 

On the sale of*a freehold estate the fixtures pass 
from the vendor to the purchaser, unless there is 
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an express agreement to the contrary. And the 
same is the rule in the case of a mortgage But 
even then, an exception may arise in case of trade 
fixtures. Thus, in the case of Lyon 6 - Company v 
London City and Midland Bank, 1903, 2 KB 135 " 
chairs were hired from the plaintiffs for use in a 
building by the owner and occupier of the same 
under an agreement for hire containing an option 
of purchase which was never exercised. The chairs 
were fastened to the floor of the building by means 
of screws, in accordance with the requirements of 
the local authority. It was held that the chairs 
did not cease to be chattels because they were 
screwed down to the floor, and that the property 
in them did not pass as against the pJaintifls to (he 
mortgagee of the freehold under a mortgage of the 
building and the fixtures. 

A contract for flic sale of fixtures does not fall 
withm Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds and, 
therefore, does not require to be evidenced by a 
memorandum m wilting. 

As to remedies in the case of fixtures: If the 
landlord refuses to allow their removal by the 
tenant, the latter has a right of action for detinue, 
and can claim the chattels or their value. If the 
tenant removes wrongfully, the landlord's action 
is for waste or for breach of covenant if anv agree- 
ment has in fact been entered mto with respect to 
the fixtures. 

FJERDINGKAR. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Denmark ) 

FLAGSTONES. — A comprehensive name for 
various sandstones, limestones, etc., which break 
up easily into large, flat slabs. They generally 
contain argillaceous and calcareous matter. The 
Caithness flagstones are noted foi their durability, 
and have been much used for paving not only in 
England, but also on the Continent. Other well- 
known quarries are at Thurso ; at Festimog, in 
North Wales; and in Yoikshire, the last-named 
being noted for the hardness of the slabs ; while 
evenness of giain is the characteristic of the Welsh 
product. 

FLANNEL. —A soft, woollen fabric of open 
texture, of great value for underclothing. The best 
is obtained from the wool of the Welsh mountain 
sheep, and its superiority is said to be due to the 
fact that it is still largely produced by hand labour. 
Newtown, Welshpool, and Llangollen are the centres 
of the Welsh industry. Bury and Rochdale in 
Lancashire, and Leeds and Halifax in Yorkshire, 
are the other impditant towns engaged in the 
manufacture of flannel. Flannel shirtings come 
chiefly fi ora* the Scotch town of Auchterarder, and 
fine dyed varieties are imported from France. The 
United States also produce large quantities of 
flannels. 

FLASH POINT. —This indicates the temperature 
registered by the thermometer at whith oil gives off 
explosive vapour. Thus, when oil is said to have a 
flash point of 80° or 100 °, it is meant that if oil is 
heated to that degree it becomes inflammable by 
reason of the vapour which is thcn 0 given off by it. 

FLAT COST. —In costing (see Cost Accounts ; 
Costing), the cost of labour (i e , the amount of 
productive wages paid) plus the cost of raw 
materials, with all charges thereon, such as carriage 
inwards, freight, dock dues, etc , is called the flat 
cost. t 

FLATS. —The distinction between a flat and an 
ordinary house is a physical fact, not one of defini¬ 
tion in law. A flat is a separate structural part of 
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A larger building which is composed of a number which arose out of the letting of a furnished flat), 

of such separate parts or flats; and usually they If the agreement is for longer than three years. It 

are built one above another, instead of standing must be bv deed. 

side by side as ordinary houses or buildings do. Implied Terms. Apart from the special agreement 
Both kinds of buildings are tenements, freehold qr which may be made with vaiymg terms, according 

leasehold, which may be owned, let, occupied, and to the nature of the flat, as to which the practical 

rated in the same way ; but the peculiar physical advice of professional men familiar with such sub- 

character of flats gives rise to certain special legal jects is usually desirable, the law will imply certain 

■difficulties. Therefore particular decisions and rules terms in the case of flats, that is, as if no other 

of law are to be found about flats, and different terms were made than just the agreement about 

kinds of agreements for sale or letting, or con- rent. The courts would undei stand it to be made 

veyances on sale, have to be made. Perhaps it on certain conditions that arc not expressed. Thus 

may not be more important in taking or letting a we said above that the landlord impliedly contracts 

flat than it is in taking or letting an ordinary house, with each tenant that he shall have the right to use 

to make a contract in writing containing suitable whatever is not demised to lum individually, but 

clauses; but at any rate the same kind of contract which is nctessaiy for the enjoyment of the flat, 

is not proper for both. But we must also add that the tenant has a right 

liter e are two classes of flats The one is where to have his flat supported by the storey below, 

the whole building is m one ownership, usually a which is not to be allowed to get so out of repair 

company, and the landlord lets out the various as to endanger the fiat above. That is, a covenant 

flats to tenants. Hie other class is where eat h 01 agreement may be implied on the pait of the 

separate flat is under different ownership, but landlord that the tenant shall have the support ' 

this, though a common system in Scotland, is not necessary ; and if the landlord wants to cover him- 

osual in England. The owner of the whole building self hom the liability he must get the tenant of the 

who lets the flats to various tenants, ictains in his under flat to agree to keep his flat in such sufficient 

own possession and control all such parts of the repair as to be a support to the upper flat. But the 

building as are necessary for the general use of the law on this liability of the landlord is not so certain 

tenants, and not in the exclusive occupation of that it can be left safely without expressing it ir. 

any one of them. Such are the common roof and the agreement, should there be any practical reason 

foundations, the courtyard and hall, the staircase, for insisting on the liability being made clear, 

the lifts, and the water and drain pipes. As these An implied covenant or agreement on the part of 
are necessaiy for the tenants using their flats, the tenant is to pay the rent during the whole term 
there is an implied term in every tenant's agree- of the tenancy, even if the flat is dcstioycd, as by 

inent that the landlord will keep these common fue To guard against this liability, it is necessary 

iparts in a pioper state of repair, and that theie that the tenant should qualify his covenant or 

■shall be a free right of passage through hall and agieemcnt. This pr» aution is more necessary in 

staircase to the tenant's own flat. If the building the case of flats than in separate houses, as a tenant 
has fiont or ba< k grounds common to the building, is so much at the mercy of the other tenants, 

as, foi instance, gardens, the right to use them by Also m letting unfurnished flats, as in letting 
the tenants may depend either on the rules of the unfurnished ordinary houses, there is no implied 
estate, which would be embodied in the contracts, covenant that the premises arc fit for occupation, 
or on the particular agreements between the landlord Nor is theie such a covenant that the landloid will 

and tenants do any repairs. So that in regard to both these 

Taking the case of a conveyance on sale of a matters, the tenant must protect himself by obtain- 

flat where the ground is not conveyed, the freehold mg an express covenant fiom the landlord to do 

of tJir flat (if an uppoi slore\) may be conveyed , what ho considers desirable on taking the flat, 

but if the flat is destroyed it is generally held that 'llus exemption of the landlord from any obligation' 

the freehold estate is destroyed with it. What m to iepan applies also to the approaches to the flat, 

this case might be the respective rights of the wlw h he retains in his own possession and control, 

•owner of the soil, and the other owners who wished But it must be rema. ked that accidents may occur, 

to enter and re-construct their flats, might give either to the tenants or to outside members of the 

rise to difficult questions, which need not be con- public who come to the flats, which may be due to 

sidered here It is a matter whit h has naturally the landlord not keeping ♦hese approaches in proper 

received more judicial consideration in Scotland condition. We shall consider tms below. 

As in England the main questions as to flats arise It is implied, therefore, that a tenant takes an 
out of the relations between landlord and tenant, unfurnished flat with whatever defects it may have 
we shall consider these mainly at the lime; but as he also takes the building as 

Agreements In Writing. Except foi very dioit it is constmeted, so it is on the implied term that 
terms, such as a weekly lotting, it is obwous that it shall not be altered to his disadvantage without 

it is desirable to have an agreement in writing his consent While a tenant was away a landlord, 

setting out special terms. But the law as ro the without his consent, removed the staircase and 
necessity for writing in the < ase of least', , the made the access to the tenant’s rooms by another 

same for flats for any other houses. Su, pose a lc^s convenient for him. An injunction was granted 

flat is agreed to be let for three months, or any to the tenant ordering the landlord to reinstate the 

other term. As this is a contract relating to an staircase ( Allpou The Securities Corporation, 

interest in land, it must be in wiping, (-ice under 1895, 64 L.J. Ch. 491). # m 

Statute of Frauds.) Such a contract, however, A tenant held a residential flat under an agree- 
would be good without writing if the tenant actually meat in a common form binding the tenants to 

entered into occupation under the verbal agreement rules suitable only for residential* purposes. The 
with the landlord. But nothing less than taking landlord began to convert a large part of the build- 

possession will do; not even payment of rent in ing into a club, but the tenant obtained an injunc- 

advance (Thursby v. Eccks, 1901,70 L J. Q.B 91, tion to restrain him ( Hudson v. Crxpps, 1896, 
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1 Ch. 265). In another rase a tenant was given 
damages when the landlord turned some of the 
flats into a hotel, as tins was a departure from the 
schemo of residential flats (Alexander v. Mansions 
Co., IJd., 1900, 16 T.L K. 431). There was 
a similar implied covenant, too, by the landlord 
where the tenants of the flats had agreed not to use 
them for any but residential purposes The land¬ 
lord was not entitled, though he had entered into 
no covenant piolubiting him, to let sonic flats in 
the building for Government offices (Gedge j. 
Bartlett, 1900, 17 T.L.K. 43). In some of these 
cases an injunction or damages have been given, 
and in others both. It depends on the view the 
court takes ol the circumstances, and no general 
statement can be marie. 

Express Covenants or Agreements. As has been 
said, the express covenants vary so much, according 
to the particular character of the flats and the 
physical conditions, that the advice of a skilled 
person Ms required, at least by the tenant, who is 
usually the more inexperienced. But we may point 
out that in reference to the top flat and the base¬ 
ment, particular points arise. As to the roof, the 
question of repairs must be considered The tenant 
will hardly intend to make external repairs to the 
roof. It must be clearly laid down whether the 
landlord or the tenant is to have possession of the 
roof and who is to do the repairs. Besides, it is the 
rule of law, which we shall refer to again below, 
that if injury is caused to third pai ties by the state 
of the premises, it is primd facie the tenant who is 
liable. The same reason makes care about defining 
the terms as to the basement flat specially neccssai y. 
It should be settled who is to be the occupier of the 
area and whose is the liability to repair it and the 
railings and gratings, etc., abutting on the streets. 
There has been no special decision as to accidents 
arising out of the ill-repair of these parts of flats; 
but the ordinary rule would probably be applied, 
and there should be no ambiguity in the terms. 

Injunction or damages according to circum¬ 
stances may be granted for breach of express as of 
implied agreements. A tenant has been granted an 
injunction where the passenger lift has been used 
in a way not consistent with the terms of letting. 
But in a case where the landlord agreed to appoint 
a resident porter to take charge ot the block of 
buildings and be the servant of the tenants, the 
court would not grant an injunction to prevent the 
breach of agicement continuing or order him to 
appoint a porter. The tenant's lemedy was to sue 
for damages. 

Questions arise out of express covenants between 
the conveyer of the land and the person who intends 
to build flats, as to the class of buildings which may 
be built *on the land. If the builder covenanted 
not to build more than one building on the land 
adapted and to be used as a private house, he can¬ 
not construct one large building of residential flats 
{Rogers v. Hosegood, 1900, 2 Ch. 388). But if the 
agreement or covenant is that only a fixed number 
of “ houses ” shall be built and no “ house " be 
below a certain value, a building of the requisite 
value may be put on the land, though it is sub¬ 
divided into fats of less value (Kxmber v. Admans, 
1900, 1 Ch. 4li2). 

Responsibility for Accidents. The landlord is 
responsible for uccidents which may happen either 
to members of the public or to tenants from his not 
keeping reasonably safe those parts of the building, 
e.g., the staircase, which he retains in his possession 
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and control, and which the tenants, and the public 
in their dealings with the tenants, naturally uw 
{Miller v. Hancock, 1893, 2 Q.B. 177). 7 

Thus the landlord was held responsible to tenants 
for damage to their property owing to an overflow 
of water from the gutters in the roof, over which the 
landlord retained possession and control. With due 
care the overflow might have been prevented ; the 
landlord was liable for negligence (Hargroves & Co 
v. Hartop, 1905, 1 K.B. 472). But the landlord is 
not responsible in such a case where there is no 
negligence on his part. In flats supplied with water 
from a cistern, which was not let to any one of the 
tenants, damage was caused to the tenants' goods 
by the bursting of a service pipe; but the jury 
found that the landlord was not guilty of negligence 
in keeping and repairing it; and the tenants could 
not recover their loss from him (Anderstn v. 
Oppenheimcr, 1880, 5 Q B.D 802). Nor would the 
landlord be responsible if lie employed a com¬ 
petent plumber m time to prevent the injury, and 
the plumber's negligence had led to the overflow 
{Blake v. Woolf, 1898, 2 Q.B. 426). 

It is hardly necessary to add that if damage is 
caused by the negligence of any of the tenants in 
using the common water supply or that under their 
exclusive control, they are liable under the ordinary 
law ; and this includes also the negligence of their 
servants. 

If the landlord has contracted with the tenant to 
do repairs on the premises in the tenant's occupa¬ 
tion, ne is not responsible for an accident to any 
other person who may be on the premises, even the 
tenant's wife, owing to the want of repairs {Cavalier 
v. Pope, 1906, AC. 428). 

The landlord will not escape responsibility for 
keeping the parts in his possession and control m 
proper repair by entrusting the duty of looking 
after them and doing repairs to any other person, 
f*iy, a contractor or builder who, in fact, neglects 
it. Nor is the tenant bound to give notice to the 
landlord of want of repair. 

But this duty towards the public does not extend 
to those parts of the building under his control to 
which the public are not naturally expet ted to go ; 
for instance, a flat roof, which is used as a drying 
ground by the tenants. And as to the tenants 
themselves, who use such a roof not under the 
agreement of tenancy as necessary to the enjoy¬ 
ment of their flats, but by the mere permission or 
licence of the landlord, he is not responsible for 
accidents happening to them owing to its defective 
condition. 

Lodger or Tenant. There may be cases in which 
the occupier of a flat might be able to claim, as 
against a distraint put m on the premises by a 
superior landlord, the protection of the Law of Dis¬ 
tress Amendment Act, 1908. No comprehensive 
definition can be given of a lodger ; and the relation 
of landlord and lodger is to be treated as one of fact. 
Take, as an instance, the following: A landlord, 
reserving a room in a house, lets the rest, but 
retains such control over it as is >usually retained 
by masters of lodging-houses, yet he neithe^ sleeps 
nor resides on the premises. The person to whom 
the rest is let acts as caretaker of the part reserved, 
has the right of exclusive occupation of the part 
unreserved, and has a separate access to it. In 
such an instance as this it has been found that 
the tenant i9 a lodger and enabled 4 to claim the 
protection of the Act {Ness v. Stephenson, 1882 v 
&Q.B.D.). 
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Questions of rating and the right to the franchise, 
which may arise out of the tenancy of flats, are 
outside the scope of this article. 

FLATTING MILLS. —Flatting is the action or 
process of laying, pressing, or beating out flat, oi 
of rolling metal into plates ; and flatting nulls are 
mills in which metal is rolled out by cylindrical 
pressure 

FLAVINE. —A yellow dye stuff, which, like most 
other dyes, has been superseded by the aniline 
colours. It is obtained from the bark of the 
quercitron, a species of American oak. 

FLAX . —The valuable fibre obtained principally 
from the l.xnum usitatissimum. It is found in the 
stem of the plant, and has to be separated by 
various processes (eg , retting, drying, and scuteh- 
ing) from the woody, gummy, and glutinous matters 
surrounding it. The flax is then ready for the linen 
factories Brussels lacc is made of the finest variety. 
Lmsced oil is another important product of the 
flax plant, being obtained by pressure from the 
crushed seeds, which arc afterwards made into oil¬ 
cake and linseed meal Carron oil, useful in the 
treatment of burns, is prepared by mixing linseed 
oil with boiling water The flax plant grows largely 
in Russia, Austna, Belgium, France, Saxony, and 
Italy; but foreign competition has led to the 
decline of flax cultivation in Great Britain. In 
Ireland, however, considerable* ciops are still raised, 
and Belfast is the headquarters of the Butish linen 
industry, which is in all other parts dependent upon 
the flax imported from Russia and other continental 
countries. New Zealand flax is quite a diffeicnt 
fibre. It is obtained fiom the leaf of the Phormtum 
tenax, and is used for cordage and in basket-making. 
The quantity of mucilaginous matter it contains 
renders it dilfieult of preparation for finer 
purposes. 

FLOATERS.—This term is used to signify first- 
class bearer securities, s ,., Exchequer bonds, 
Treasury bills, etc., which bill brokers deposit with 
banks against money lent on call (q.v ) When the 
money which has been lent is called in by the 
lending banker, the broker is compelled to borrow 
from another bank, and thus his securities move, 
or, to use the common phrase, “ float " about from 
one bank to another 

FLOATING ASSETS. —The assets which are 
dealt m in the ordinary course of trade, being those 
which are purchased and sold and used in the 
transactions consequent thereon. Thus, thev 
include stock, book debts, bills receivable, cash at 
bank and in hand, and other assets which are con¬ 
tinually altering their shape and value. Ilitse 
assets, except cash, are subject to valuation, and 
arc depieciable or appreciable accordingly (S«*e 
also Assets ) 

FLOATING CAPITAL. — That section of the 
capital which is represented by assets which are of 
a floating nature An alternative term foi d h is 
circulating capital. 

FLOATING CHARGE. —A charge made i me 
interest of debenture holders and debenture stoc k- 
holder^of a company, by which, contrary to a fixed 
charge (qv.) t the security is owr all the stack, book 
debts, etc., of the company, but which permits the 
company to make use of its assets comprised m the 
charge in any way connected with its business 
The charge defcs not become fixed, or, to use a com¬ 
mon term, does not crystallise until the interest 
on the debentures ceases to be paid, or until the 
company is being wound up. 


Particulars of every floating charge must bo 
delivered to the registrar of companies for registra¬ 
tion. A debenture containing merely a floating 
charge does not require to be entered on the 
company’s register of mortgages (q.v.). 

Where a company is being wound up, a floating 
charge created within three months of the com¬ 
mencement of the winding-up is generally invalid. 
(See Debentures, Winding-up.) 

FLOATING DEBT. —The floating debt of the 
country consists of Treasury bills (q 9.) and 
Exchequer bonds (at/). (See Funded Debt.) 

FLOATING MONEY. —The temporary surplus 
funds in the hands of bankers, for which no profit¬ 
able employment can be found, owing to the money 
market being alieady fully supplied. Tins floating 
money finds its way to the bankers' accounts at the 
Bank of England, and goes to increase the item 
" Other Deposits "in the Bank Return (q v.) until a 
suitable outlet offers itself. A glutted condition of 
this kind arises on the periodical payment of large 
Government and other dividends and dut mg times 
when there is but little demand for money. A low 
market rate is the natural result. 

FLOATING POLICY. —(See Marine Insurance 
Policy ) 

FLOCKS. —Flu fly refuse of vat ious sorts, including 
ends of featheis, wool, and cotton waste, etc. It is 
used as a cheap substitute for horsehair, feathers, 
down, etc , lor filling matt ic.h->os and cushions. 
Under tin* statute regulating the salt* of flocks, 
several prosecutions have been instituted with 
lesnoct to tin- same 

FLOORCLOTH. -- This term was originally 
limited to a special kind of floor covering made of 
thick canvas, coated with oil paint. Oilcloths of 
this sort are manufactured in Dundee and London. 
The name, however, now frequently includes certain 
soits of carpets, matting, and especially linoleum 
(q v ), in which, though canvas is the ground work, 
coik is the chief ingredient. Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshfre, 
is the headquarters of the linoleum industry. 
Another kind of floorcloth is known as cork carpet. 
This is a sort of improved linoleum, greater 
care being expended on its preparation. Kamp- 
tulicon is a floorcloth made of giound cork and 
india-rubber. Its use* is declining. 

FLORIN. —The two shilling piece. The name is 
supposed to be derived from the Italian (fiormo, a 
florin), which got its name from the figure of the 
lily upon it (Latin, flos, florts, a flower). Another 
derivation is the city of Florence, where florins were 
first coined. 

The florin first appeared in the English coinage in 
1849. Its standard weight is 174-54545 grains troy, 
and its standard fineness is thirty-seven-fortietbs 
fine silver and three-fortieths alloy. (See Coinage.) 

FLOTSAM.— 'Ihe name applied to goods which 
are lost in a shipwreck and are found floating on 
the water. (See Jetsam.) 

FLOUR.— ! he powdered grain of corn, especially 
of wheat. Gicat Britain imports enormous Quanti¬ 
ties mainly from the United States and Central 
Europe ; but t tda is yearly becoming a 
more important source of supply, end there are 
consumable imports from Australia?* 

FLOWERS, ARTIFICIAL.—Flowers made of 
cambrie, muslm, velvet, satin, etef, and employed 
ior decorative purposes and in millinery. Cotton 
wool forms the foundation of the buds, green 
taffeta is generally used for the leaves, ana the 
stalks are made of covered wire. French flowers 
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are noted for their beauty, and France manu¬ 
factures more than all other countries collectively. 
But the making of flowers is also an important 
industry in England, Holland, and Belgium, the 
manufacture of wax flowers being practically an 
English monopoly. Memorial wreaths are usually 
made of enamelled iron. 

FLUCTUATION. —A rise or fall in the prices of 
any goods or set unties. 

FLUOR SPAR. —A brittle, transparent, crystal¬ 
line mineral, consisting of fluoride of calcium. It is 
usually found in veins with other ores. It is com¬ 
mon in Derbyshire, and on this account is often 
called Derbyshire spar. The crystals are some¬ 
times colourless, but there are many coloured 
varieties, including green, blue, violet, purple, and 
yellow. Fluor spar is a valuable flux m the reduc¬ 
tion of metallic ores, but it is chiefly used for vases 
and other ornaments, the blue variety being most 
in demand for this purpose, while the colourless 
crystals are greatly valued for optical instruments. 
Hydrofluoric acid, which is much employed in 
etching on glass, is obtained by heating fluor spar 
with sulphuric acid. Another name for fluor spar 
is fluorite. 

FOD. —(See Foreign Weights and Measures 
«—Denmark.) 

FOLDING MACHINES.— I n business houses where 
the outward mail is huge or the issue of circulars 
frequent, the use of a folding machine will effect 
consideiablc economy. The loldmg by hand of 
large numbers of papers occupies much time, and 
there are one or two machines on ttye market winch 
ofhee organisms might with advantage consider as 
to their suitability lor expediting the despatch of 
such papers. The Gammeter Multigraph Folder 
i9 specially manufactured for office use and does 
not involve the large initial expenditure and the 
installation of heavy machinery which arc associated 
with the folding machine of the punter. The 
machine is capable of making a large number of 
different folds, is electrically driven and automati¬ 
cally feeds, folds, counts, and stacks circulars at 
the rate of 4,800 an hour. The folding is, of course, 
superior to that done by hand. In a large firm 
where the despatch of the letters is done by a central 
department, it could be used for the folding of the 
single sheet letters which are typed on paper of a 
uniform size, and would be specially suitable for 
folding correspondence which is placed in window 
envelopes. 

FOLIO. —The real meaning 1 of this word is a 
sheet of paper folded once only so as to make 
two leaves. In book-keeping the word is strictly 
confined to denoting the two opposite pages of an 
account book numbered as one ; but it is now 
very commonly used to signify a page. In 
law-writing, a folio indicates a number of "words, 
viz., seventy-two. 

FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS.- -The old-time business 
man prided himself on carrying most of the essential 
details of his business in his head, on knowing the 
“ standing ” and peculiarities of his customers, and 
who and where were possible new customers,®with¬ 
out recourse to pen, and paper lo-day, business 
conditions ar?' so complex and the pace is so 
accelerated that such methods have disappeared, 
though only tht; invention and general adoption 
of the card index have made effective follov'-up 
systems possibly. 

“ Following up ” is most necessary and useful in 
connection with the Sales Department and the 


Accounting Department: in the former for keep¬ 
ing track of inquiries and the efforts that have 
been made to turn those inquiries into tangible 
business ; in the latter for keeping a record of'the 
efforts made to collect outstanding amounts due 
from sales already achieved. 

Space will not allow descriptions of the many 
forms which the follow-up system may take ; and 
as these are usually specially devised for, and 
adapted to, the needs of each particular business 
a general example will suffice. 

Take the case of a business which advertises its 
wares to the public or the trade : the Sales Depart¬ 
ment will keep in close touch with every possible 
opportunity for making sales, using an alpha- 
betically-mdexed “Inquiry" record to show— 

(1) The name and address of the indivuluaf'who 
replies to the advertisement, with the nature and 
date of his inquiry. 

(2) The date on which a reply was sent, and a 
record of what catalogues, samples (if any), and 
prices were submitted. 

(3) A note of the date on which details of the 
“ prospect ” (as the inquirer is now called) weie 
sent to the traveller working that district. (This, 
record is not needed m all businesses, for it must 
be remembered that many large Aims employ no 
travellers ) 

(4) The date on which—presuming no reply or 
otdei has been forthcoming—a second letter was 
sent to strengthen the first and as a lenundcr that 
no reply has been received. 

That is the basis of the scheme, although son e 
firms will send as many as four or five “ form 
letters”—at intervals of a week, a fortnight, or 
longer—before they give up a ptospect as hopeless, 
ami even then they are well advised to transfer 
him to the “ circularizing ” file for further 
attention. 

The cards used should be suitably ruled into 
sections, or spaces, for the entiy of the various 
lecords and dates enumerated above, and would 
need to be designed to suit the particular follow-up 
method adopted. The cards should have along the 
top edge the days of the month (1 to 31). This 
enables “ signals ”—metal clips of various colours 
—to be placed on the card at the date on which 
a form letter is due to be despatched. Thus, if a 
“prospect” replied to on the first of the month 
was still silent, under a weekly system of following- 
up the ne£t letter would be sent to him on the 
eighth of the same month. 

So soon as an order has been obtained, the card 
is taken from the “ Inquiry ” file and one is made 
out for the “ Customers ” file. No further form- 
letters are sent ; but probably the original card 
would be placed in the “ Circularizing ” file, so that 
particulars of new goods and new prices, together 
with new catalogues, could be sent. 

The Accounting Department would need cards 
showing the amount outstanding against the par¬ 
ticular customer ; how long owing \ the customer's 
credit limit ; and the dates on which accounts 
form-letters had been sent to hurry up a settlement, 
and these would be removed as soon as the account 
had been paid. 

'The foregoing is, briefly, a general idea of the 
follow-up system suited to the majority of busi¬ 
nesses where inquiries are the result*of advertise¬ 
ments, or travellers’ .calls ; but, of course, it can 
be either reduced or amplified according to the 
needs of the business. 
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FOOD AND DRUGS.— (a) Common Law. At 

common law it was indictable to mix unwholesome 
ingredients with food intended for sale An idea 
was also long current that if provisions were sold 
by a dealer.in them, there was an implied condition 
that they were fit for food. 'Ihis lule, however, was 
afterwards held to exist only in the form mentioned 
below 

(6) Sale or floods Act. Section 14 of the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, annexes to goods (when the 
vendor’s skill or judgment is relied on) an implied 
condition of fitness lor the particular purpose for 
which they were sold and (wheie goods are sold by 
description) of merchantable quality For example, 
a vendor of crabs intended foi human consumption, 
but which were in fact unwholesome, and a vendor 
of i$ilk in tec ted with typhoid fever, have been In Id 
liable under the implied condition of fitness for a 
particular purpose ; while even in a case where the 
customer exercised a little selection by asking foi 
" Holden's beer,” and the beer contained aisenu, 
and the jury found that the purchaser did not rely 
on the vendor's skill or judgment, the vendoi was 
held liable in damages on an implied condition of 
moi chant able quality. 

lluis liabilities aic entnely independent of any 
wrongdoing or remissness on the patt of the 
vendor. 

(c) The Food and Drugs Acts. 1875-1907. Those 
statutes form a detailed and complex code ( ettam 
of their Sections are dealt with under Analvsis 
(q v ), while tile pmvisions as to but ter and margai me 
(q v ) »tre also dealt with separately. 

The Act of 1875 provides that for these puiposes 
“ food ” shall me hide every article used for food or 
drink by man, oilier than drugs or water, and any 
article which ordinarily enters into or is used in 
the composition or ptcpamlion of human food, and 
shall also include flavouring matter and condiments 
T he teim " ding " is to melude nvdu me for internal 
or external use 

The Act then lays clown two c lasses of offences— 
The first-class is that of of (cm cs wine h involve an 
element of fraud, and on summary conviction a 
penalty of £50 may be imposed for the first olfenc e, 
and any subsequent offence is a misdemeanour, foi 
which the accused may receive not exceeding six 
months’ hard labour 

Such offences are the following— 

(a) Mixing, colounng, staining, or powdering, oi 
ordering or peinutting any other person to mix, 
colour, stain, or powder any article of food with 
any ingtcdicnt or material so as to rendei the ai ti< Ie 
injuiious to health, with intent that the same may 
be sold in that state or selling any such article so 
mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered 

(l>) Mixing, colouring, staining, or powdering or 
ordering, or permitting any other person t< mix, 
colour, stain, or powder any drug with am 
ingredient or material, so as to affect injuiioesh the 
quality or potency of such diug with ml ■" fh.it 
the same may be.'old in that state or s-. mg my 
such drug so mixed, coloured, stained, or jk,v\ dered 
A jferson charged under these Sections has a good 
defence if he can show to the satisfaction of the 
court before which he is charged that nc did not 
know that the food or drug sold by him was so 
mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered, and that he 
could not w^th reasonable diligence have obtained 
that knowledge. 

It will, therefore, be apparent that it is not easy 
to secure convictions under these Sections, and, 


indeed, prosecutions under them have become 
relatively infrequent. 

Of far more frequent occurrence are proceedings 
for the second class of offence, for which the Acts 
impose a penalty not exceeding ^20 in respect of 
the first conviction, not exceeding £50 on a second 
conviction, and not exceeding £l(3o for any sub¬ 
sequent offence, with a further provision that any 
person liable to a fine exceeding £50, if the offence 
in the opinion of the court was committed by the 
personal act, default, or culjiable negligence of the 
person ate used, shall be liable (if the court is of 
the opinion that a fine will not meet (he circum¬ 
stances of the case) to impiisonment with or with¬ 
out h.ud labour for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

Such offences aie the following— 

(1) Selling to the prejudice of the pun baser any 
ai title of food or any drug which is not of the 
nature, substance, anti quality of thj article 
demanded by sm h pun baser, provided that an 
offence shall not be deemed to be committed under 
this Section in the following cases, that is to say— 

(a) Wheie any matter or mgiedient not injurious 
to health has been added to the food or drug, 
because the same is requited for the pioduction or 
preparation thereof as an aituTo of commerce, in a 
state fit for carriage or consumption, and rtat 
fraudulently to increase the bulk, weight, or 
me.i-.ure of the goods or drug, or conceal the inferior 
quality thereof ; 

(b) Where the drug or food is a proprietary 
medicine, or is the subject of a patent in force, and 
is supplied in the state required by the specification 
of the patent ; 

(<-) Where the food or drug is unavoidably mixed 
with some cxtiafceous mattei in the process of 
collection or j>rej>.uation 

(2) Selling any compound article of food or com¬ 
pounded drug which is not composed of ingiedients 
in accordance with the demand of the juirchaser. 

Provided that no person shall be guilty of any 
sin h offence as aforesaid in respect of the sale of 
an article of food or a drug mixed with any matter 
oi ingredient not injurious to health, and not 
intended fraudulently to increase its bulk, weight, 
or measuie, or conceal its infeiior quality if at the 
time of delivering such article or diug he sujiplies 
to the jierson receiving the same a notice by a 
label distinctly and legibly written or printed on, 
or with the article or drug, to the effect that the 
same' is mixed 

These sections ate of the utmost importance, and 
there are decisions on nearly every word of them. 
Certain jioints have also been affected by further 
legislation, which will be referied to in its proper 
place 

In the first place, the words “no person shall 
sell" and " purchaser" become of importance 
when eithu sale or purchase is through an agent. 
In such a case, both agent and principal are liable 
for selling, and a pei son who purchases through an 
agent may prosecute Thus, when an inspector sent 
his assistant mtc a shoj> to buy gin, and gave him 
the money to pay lor it, and when the assistant 
had been in the shop about a rnirmtffc, followed and 
went m, it was held that the inspector was the 
purchaser and the person prejudiced, under the 
Section There have been numerous decisions on 
thfc meaning of the words *‘ to the prejudice of the 
purchaser." It is established that ‘‘prejudice" 
does not mean merely pecuniary prejudice, and it 
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is probable that a conviction would follow if it 
could be shown that a purchaser in the abstract 
would be prejudiced, even though the actual pur¬ 
chaser might for some reason to himself not be pre¬ 
judiced. The Scottish courts, however, were dis¬ 
inclined to take this view ; and accordingly thought 
that if a purchaser bought only for analysis he 
could not be said to be “prejudiced.'' To temove 
this discrepant y between Knglish and Scottish law, 
it is now expressly provided that “ in any prosecu¬ 
tion—for selling to the prejudice of the purchaser 
any at tide of food or any drug wluch is not of the 
nature, substani e, and quality of the article 
demanded by such purchaser—it shall be no 
defence to any such prosecution to allege that the 
purchaser, having bought only for analysis, was not 
prejudiced by such sale.” 

The same Section also enacts that it shall not be 
a good defence to prove that the article of food or 
drug in question, though defective in nature or 
substanefc or in quality, was not defective in all 
three respects—in other words, a conviction will 
follow if it is shown that the article is defective in 
either nature, substance, 01 quality. But the words 
“ to the prejudice of the purchaser ” still play an 
important part in preventing oppressive con\ ictions. 
For example, it is well settled that if expiess notice 
i» given to the pur< baser at the time of sale that 
the article sold is not of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the aiticle he demands, he cannot be 
said to be prejudiced. Thus, whete A demanded of 
B coffee, and B replied that he did not sell coffee, 
but pointed to certain tins marked “ Mixture of 
coffee and chicory,” and informed A that he sold 
such as a mixture of coffee and chicory, 15 was 
acquitted of any offence, as A got what he asked 
for The notice in question need not be particular ; 
but may be general, as by putting up a notice in 
the shop. Any such genet al notice must be clear 
and unambiguous ; and it must be shown that the 

I mrchaser saw it or that any 01 dinary person would 
lave seen it. The fact that the purchaser, in fact, 
knew of the unsatisfactory state of the article, 
from sources of information other than the vendor, 
would probably be no defence if he did not actually 
see the notice, though there are conflicting decisions 
on the point. 

Another class of cases is where the article is 
slightly different from that usually sold as such, 
but in no way inferior. Thus/ in a case where a 
pot of marmalade was sold which contained 12 per 
cent, of starch glucose, which it wasproved was 
not injurious to health ; a*'d which had the effect 
of preventing the marmalade crystallising, and also 
had a tendency to pi event mildewing and germi¬ 
nating ; and further, that there was no legal 
standard of marmalade, it was held that there was 
no evidence of the sale being to the prejudice of 
the purchaser, Alvcrstone, L.C J., observing : “ It 
has been judicially decided' that the difference 
between the art cle demanded and that supplied 
must bo to the prejudice of the purchaser. . . In 
the present case an article was given to the 
purchaser which, if different, was rather better.” 

This decision, of course, raises the whole question : 
" What is the «j^rticlf demanded ' ? ” 

The question is not alwaysran easy one to answer, 
but one must say generally that it is the duty of 
the justices to ascertain from the evidence and from 
any special knowledge they may possess what article 
xi, in fact, usually indicated in trade by tho name 
used when the purchase was made In some cases, 


the duties of justices in this respect are much 
lightened. For example— 

(a) The British Pharmacopoeia (q.v.) fixes a stan¬ 
dard for many drugs. Practically one can only set 
aside such a standard cither by showing that the 
British Pharmacopoeia does not expressly state 
what is the composition of the article when made 
or by showing that, commercially, the article is 
judged by a different standard—a proposition which 
it is very difficult to establish to the satisfaction of 
the court. 

(b) Milk is governed by the Sale of Milk Regula¬ 
tions issued by the Board of Agriculture in 1901, 
which provide that where milk contains less than 
certain percentages of milk solids and milk fats, 
the milk shall be presumed not to be genuine until 
the contrary is shown, and similar regulations* are 
applied to skimmed or separated milk 

(c) Spirits are dealt with by Section 6 of the Ait 
of 1879, which provides that, in tho case of spirits 
not adulterated otherwise than by the admixture of 
water, it shall be a good defence to prove that such 
admixture has not reduced the spirit moie than 
25° under proof for brandy, whisky, or rum, or 
35* under proof for gin. 

The Section, of course, docs not debar a person 
accused from setting up any other defence, c.%., 
that, though the spirits were diluted beyond the 
points above mentioned, the purchaser had notice 
of tho fact. 

It now becomes necessary to consider the last of 
the three Sections above mentioned, commonly 
called the “ label Section.” This Section, in addition 
to allowing the purchaser to prove, if he can, that 
he gave notice to tho purchaser, who was, therefore, 
not prejudiced, enables him to escape if he can show 
that a mixture was labelled to the effect that it was 
mixed This defence is subject to two important 
qualifications : (a) It will be of no avail if the 
justices find, as a fact, that the mixture was intended 
fraudulently to increase the bulk weight or measure 
of the food or drug, and if this is so found, it is no 
defence to prove that one is merely rc-selling the 
article innocently in the same slate as when bought 
from the manufacturer ; ( b ) the label is not deemed 
to be distinctly and legibly written or printed 
unless it is so written or printed that the notice of 
mixture is not obscured by other matter on the 
label; tho Section, however, containing certain 
exceptions in favour of labels registered as trade 
marks, or of seven years’ standing. Cases upon the 
Section have generally turned on tho adequacy of 
tho notice; and it has been held that the notice 
need only state the fact of the article being a 
mixture, not the extent of the admixture. Whether 
the fact that tho label is covered by an outside 
wrapper will cause the vendor to forfeit the benefit 
of the Section has been the subject of a good deal 
of discussion On the whole, one may decide the 
question thus : " Could the purchaser be reason¬ 
ably expected to know that there was a label inside 
the outer wrapper ? ” If so, th* Section has been 
complied with. It is obvious that the decision will 
be different according as the article is, for exauiple, 
a cocoa tin, of a kind almost always labelled, and 
a package of butter. 

This concludes the Sections of the Acts which 
aim at punishing tho delinquencies of the sellers, 
pure and simple, of food and drugs ; ^nd the next 
Section, viz , Section 9, has a wider scope, for it 
enacts— 

“ No person shall, with the intent that the same 
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shall be sold in its altered state, without notice, 
abstract Iron] an article of food any part of it so as 
to affect injuriously its quality, substance, or 
nature ; and no person shall sell any article so 
altered without making disclosures of the altera¬ 
tions, under a penalty in each case not exceeding 
£20 (subject to the provision mentioned above in 
the case of second and subsequent offences).” 

This Section is wide enough to include anyone, 
whether or not he is the a< tual seller, who 
“abstracts with intent, etc ” ; and a person who 
sells cannot set up absence of guilty knowledge as a 
defence to a prosecution under* tho second part of 
the Section. 

The Section, it will be observed, makes “ dis¬ 
closure ” a defence; and this disdosme must, in 
the opinion of the justices be adequate, for the 
court will not lightly interfere with the finding of 
the justices on this point. 

This Section was particularly aimed at the 
abstraction of certain elements fiom milk, and the 
subject of condensed mdlc is fmther dealt with by 
the Act of 1899, which (a) imposes a fine of £20 
for a fust, £50 for a second, and £100 for any sub¬ 
sequent offence, upon the importer into the United 
Kingdom of condensed, separated, or skimmed 
milk, ext ept in tins or other receptacles which beat 
a label whereon the words “ machine-skimmed 
milk ” or “ skimmed milk,” as the case may require, 
are printed in large and legible type; and (>;) 
imposes a fine of £10 on any person who sells or 
exposes for sale condensed, separated, or skimmed 
milk, otherwise than as above. 

The sale of milk is also regulated by Section 9, 
which provides that any person who by himself m 
his servant, in any highway or place of public 
resort, sells milk or < ream from a vchn le or from a 
can or other receptacle, shall have his name and 
address conspu uouslv inscribed on the vehicle or 
receptacle, and m delault >; lablo to a fine of £2 
It remains to deal with a very important statutory 
defence to certain offences under the Acts, viz , 
written v'arranty 

Section 25 of the Act of 1875 provides— 

" If the defendant m any prosecution under 
tins Act proves to the satisfac tion of the justices 
or court that he pm chased the article in question 
as the same in nature, substance, and quality, as 
that demanded of him by the prosecutor and with 
a written warrant to that effect, that he had no 
reason at the tune to believe when he sold it that 
the article was otherwise, and that lie sold it in 
the same stale* as when he purchased it, lie shall 
be discharged from the prosecution ” 

This Section has been the subject of mu- h dis¬ 
cussion in the comts, and the decisions on it are 
extremely difficult to reconcile with each other 
It must be premised that, although the Section 
alludes to “any prosecution under this Act ” it is 
obviously applicable only to offences under '*'u.>m 
Sections For example, it has been judiw.j \ i,vg- 
gested that the defence will not admit in tl . < as© 
of offences under Section 9 as to abstraction of 
ingredients from milk, or in prosecutions under 
Sections 3 and 4 (the " mixing ” Sections), which 
virtually involve fraud. 

It has further been held that the defence has no 
application tc^a charge of “ importing ” under the 
Act of 1879. 

The dofencc has also been restricted by Section 20 
of the Act of 1899, which provides that a warranty 


or invoice given by a person resident outside the 
United Kingdom shall not be available as a defence 
to any proceeding under tho Acts, unless tho 
defendant proves that he had taken reasonable 
steps to ascertain and did, m fact, believe in the 
accuracy of the statement contained m the warianty 
or invoice. As to what is a sufficient written war¬ 
ranty, the cases are numerous ami conflicting, and 
to review and criticise them would be beyond the 
scopo of this aiticle It is conceived, however, 
that the following rules may bo deduced from 
them— 

(1) The warranty must be such as to have that 
etfec t in law It is not, however, necessary that 
the word “wanant” shall be used, and if the 
intention is clear , and, having regard to Section 14 
ot the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 {supra), a condition 
(which the purchaser may elect to treat as a war¬ 
ranty) may in ceilam lascs be implied liom words 
ol sale. 

(2) Neither an invoice nor a label has, per Se, any 
ollet t nuclei this Section , but it the invoice or label 
is the very pi oof and icioid of the conti act, and 
not meiely a subsequent identifyation of the goods 
delivered under it, it will be sufficient. 

(3) If there is a running conti act in writing for 
the supply of goods, and it is a question whether it 
operates to protect any particular transaction, jt 
will probably do so if there, is some writing to 
identify the transaction as coming within the con- 
trait; and for this purpose an invoice or a label, 
though not itself a wananty. will be admitted as 
evidence. If it is intended to rely on tins defence of 
warranty, a copy of it must, within seven days of 
the service of the summons, be sent to the pur¬ 
chase with a written notice that tho defendant 
mlends to rely on it, and specifying the name and 
addiess of the person from whom he received it; 
and a like notice of intention must be sent to such 
peison, who is entitled to attend and give evidence. 
Forgeiy of a warianty is a misdemeanour punish¬ 
able with two yeat s’ hard labour. It only remains 
to notice certain miscellaneous piovisions of the 
Acts : It is an offence to obstruct or attempt to 
bribe any officer under the Acts, the penalty being 
£20 for a first offence, £50 for a second, £100 (or 
imprisonment) for any subsequent one. 

In all prosecutions under the Act, the burden of 
proof, as it is usually m criminal cases, rests with 
the piosecutor ; but when it has been proved that 
an article has been sold in a mixed state, if the 
defendant desires to rely on an exception or pro¬ 
vision in the Act, it*is incumbent on him to prove 
tlie same. 

Finally, it must be observed that any person 
convicted of any offence undej the Act of 1875 
punishable by justices may appeal to quarter 
sessions The A< ts are not to affect by proceeding 
by indic tment, or diminish conti actual obligation ; 
but a per.-*>n convicted under the Acts may add 
his fine and costs to the damages claimed by him 
fiom the person who sold him the article. • 

FOOD PRODUCTION AT HOME.—In its last 

stages th* vvai to - mile extent developed into a race 
between the subu... m and the plough, the hare 
and the tortoise, the Germans,^>y Ujeu* unrestricted 
ailacks on shipping strode to starve us, while our 
f.irmoi ■> -not entirely because th** Corn Production 
U:t guaranteed prices—were exertiftg themselves to 
mcrcrasi home-grown supplies. Possibly the tortoise 
would have won in the long run, as it did in the 
fable, but even so we should have had anxious 
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moments if the sudden collapse of the enemy had During the war our corn crops were climbing 
not given relief. We had come to depend so greatly hills and encroaching upon heath and rough graz- 

upon foreign produced food, corn and meat and ings, a precarious process justified then to the farmer 

sugar, even butter and eggs and milk, that the by the high prices of wheat and the rest, and by the 

least interiupturn to free passage across the seas thought that he was thereby " doing his bit." But 
brought acutely home to us this dependence upon it is a process which he will hardly continue now 
supplies from abroad. We had long given up the that supplies are assured. For now wheat prices 
firm basis of agriculture and stood upon the more will be controlled—apart from special provisions— 
profitable, though also more fluctuating, basis of not by the cost of pioduction at home, but by the 

tiade ami manufacture. By turning cotton into cost of wheat grown in India or Russia (where 

calico, or wool into flannel, or non-ore into labour is exceedingly cheap), or in America (where 
machine!y, we could get far more food than we light and theicfore cheap farming is possible upon 
could by equal exertion have obtained fiom our the abundant land). The farmer, like the rest of 
not very bountiful soil in our not very genial us, is a business man, not a philanthropist; and in 
climate—always piovided that we could sell our the face of public indifference he cannot be expected 
calico and the rest abroad, and bring home the in the public interest to sacrifice a certainty for a 
food in exchange. For a hundred years there had doubtful proposition. He argues, reasonably enough, 
been no difficulty in doing this; we had come to that he should be left to guide himself by ordinary 
acquiesce in our dependence, and the amount of business principles. He knows that 100 acres of 
land under the plough was decreasing The farmer, arable land feed twice as many as 100 acres of grass 
naturally enough, seeing that ho had no incentive land. The stock-rearer, however, has less nsks to 
to do otherwise, pondered how he could make big face; for a diought, the dread of the Australian 
profits, not how he could produce most food, and grazier or cattle-king, is rare with us. His work is 
the result of his thought often tmned him to stock- less monotonous and less laborious, and he can rely 
rearing rather than to the growing ot corn We more upon his own exertions—far h ss labour 
had no need, w r e supposed, to imitate Germany, being needed for stock than wheat. And higher 
to “keep under the protection of her guns the agncultural wages make the last argument strongei. 
«ground upon which her corn grows and her cattle If, as appears to be indicated, we shall have to 
graze." So it was that, whereas at the opening of feed ourselves for longer than^the week-end, farmers 
the nineteenth century we imported hardly enough must have an incentive to turn fiom giazing to 
food to serve lor Sunday supper, at the opening of tillage. Hither corn prices must, as they were 
the twentieth we imported all except what would duiing the war, be assured over a potiod, or theic 
serve us from Fiiday evening to Monday morning - must be as an alternative a subsidy on wheat- 
we fed ouiselves at the week-end, tiustmg to growing. And the incentive need not be great. 
America and the outside world for provision duiing Though a foieignei declared that we have no climate 
the rest of the week. but only samples of wcathei, we arc not, after all. 

When outside supplies were impel died by enemy badly seived in our share of warmth and rain; and 
action we all, whether or not wc dug an allotment though our countiy, with surface veiy diffeient 
or reared pigs and rabbits, realized the urgency of from the vast uniform stretches of the Canadian 
raising as much food as possible at home. Perhaps wheat lands, has only samples of soils, yet many 
those lean years of rations and restrictions will not ot those soils would well reward the plough, 
recur. Yet it is wise to consider whether it may FOOLSCAP. —A sheet of paper varying in size 

not be of advantage to extract more from our own from 12 in. to 12J in. by 15 in. to 16 in , so-called 
soil—which does not become exhausted like our coal from having formerly borne the water-mark of a 
mines but i at her improves with being intelligently fool's cap and bells, which is said to have been 
worked, which provides not only food but paying substituted by Cromwell for the Royal arms 
work, and which maintains a healthy rural popula- Double foolscap is 17 in by 27 in 
tion. It would indeed appear that we shall be FOOT.— In linear measurement, the term " foot ” 
obliged to do so. Town-dwellers though most of us is applied to a unit of measurement in most 
are, regauling the country chiefly in reference to countries of the world, which differs considerably 
its amenities for holiday-making, wc shall perhaps in length. It was evidently taken originally from 
come to the conclusion that the farmer and the the length of the human foot, as other measures of 
fisherman—for he, too,provides much food—should length were taken from other parts of the body, 

be insured against loss. The English foot is 12 in. long, or the third pait of 

New conditions are with us We have lost the a yard. The French and the Rhenish foot (in corn- 

start that a series of fortunate chances gave us, mon use in Germany) are slightly longer than 

our precedence in the invention of machinery and the English foot, with which the Russian foot is 
in the harnessing of fuel to do man's work. All the identical. A metre is*equal in length to 3 2818 
highly developed peoples arc to-day pietty much English feet. 

on the same mark, and w6 compete for our food FOOT-POUND. —This is the term used to denote 

supplies with rivals of like purchasing power. We the amount of work done in raising 1 lb. through 
sltall, therefore, get food on less easy terms. More- 1 foot at the earth's surface. The force that has to 
over, as a nation we are faced with heavy bills; wc be overcome is the weight of the pound, and as 
must pay for what has vanished in smoke and this is the attraction between it and the ea*th, the 
flame, and we have, as a legacy of the war, the foot-pound varies in different latitudes,, owing to 
obligation to ejuppor^ for many years the disabled the difference in the power of attraction. In the 
and bereft. \fte must accordingly study economy metric system, the unit of work is the kilogram- 
through plain living, which does not at all mean metre instead of the foot-pound, and this means 
poor food, and through living as much as we can the amount of work done m raising & kilogramme 
upon home-grown food. We shall thereby oave through 1 metre at the earth's surface. The kilo- 
on our-foreign food bill just as the allotment holder grammetre is equivalent to 7*233 foot-pounds. (See 
saves on his greengrocer’s bill. Horse Power.) 
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FOR CASH.— A transaction on the Stock 
Exchange which is " for cash " or " for money," 
means that the security which has been sold must, 
as soon as delivered, be paid lor in cash. (See 
For the Account^ 

FORCE MAJECRE. —Circumstances or events 
which no human precaution could have aveitcd, 
or which no fraudulent intention could have pro¬ 
duced ; and those dangers and accidents which 
are beyond human power to control or oppose. 
(See Act of God.) 

FORCIBLE ENTR\. —•' Fhe well-known maxim 
that an Englishman’s home is his castle is very 
jealously guatded in practice Unless, theiefore, 
there is some giant of permission, no pet son has 
the right to enter in or upon the lands of anothci. 
even though the person entering is the lessor of 
the premises The fat t of the demise of the pre¬ 
mises is enough td make the holder foi the time 
being the sole ai biter as to who shall or who shall 
not enter in or upon the premises But, of course, 
there is a right of peaceful entry in the case of 
distress (q v ) For every othei entry there is a 
right of action for trespass, and not only may 
damages be awarded against the trespasser, but m 
certain cases an injunction (q v ) will be gianted 
restraining the trespasser fiom continuing Ins 
otfeme. But forcible entiy is an act which renders 
the offender liable to be prosecuted by criminal 
process It is, in fact, an indictable olfem e, and 
no person can give to another the right to enter 
forcibly in or upon pi onuses To constitute the 
offence there must be some violern e shown. Moiely 
opening a doot and entering docs n® make the 
entry fot< lblc, but the hi caking of a door or window 
would be enough for the purpose Even an officer 
of the Crown cannot enter forcibly unless he has 
been first of all refused admission 

FORECLOSE.—The act of fore-closing 

FORECLOSURE.—The taking actual possession 
of an estate or other thing mortgaged with a view 
to securing repayment of the loan. In equity it 
was always considered that a thing mortgaged was 
nothing more than a security for the money 
advanced. ** Once a mortgage, always a mortgage ” 
A mortgagee, therefore, was never allowed to take 
possession of an estate on the failure of the moi t- 
gagor to pay at the stipulated time. But, never¬ 
theless, payment must be made within a reasonable 
time. 

Where a mortgagor has failed, after due notice, 
to repay the mortgage debt, the mortgagee has the 
right to apply to the court for an order for forcelosui e 
Where this is done, the court orders an account of 
what is due to the mortgagee to be submitted, and 
if what is found to be due is not paid within the 
period named, generally six months, the mort¬ 
gagor’s equity of redemption ( q.v.), that is, his 
right to redeem the propci ty, is foreclosed or 
extinguished. By foreclosure, therefore, the* mort¬ 
gagor loses his equity of redemption altogctV - and 
has no furthei irjteffust or right in the propt'W, • nd 
the moitgagee becomes absolute owner. 

Neiftier a legal mortgagee nor an equitable 
mortgagee can foreclose without sanction of the 
court. A legal mortgagee can, however, sell the 
property or put in a receiver under the power con¬ 
tained in his mortgage deed, without any applica¬ 
tion to the aourt. And unless he is specially pro¬ 
hibited, there is a right of sale implied under the 
Conveyancing Act, 1881. M 

The expression “ redeem up, foreclose down, 


applies when a mortgagee makes application to 
the court for foreclosure, as he forecloses any sub¬ 
sequent mortgagees, as well as the moitgagor, and 
redeems any prior mortgagee. 

Application for foreclosure must be made within 
twelve years from the last payment of interest by 
the mortgagor or written acknowledgment of the 
debt. (See Statutes of Limitation ) 

Where a mortgagee forecloses and Ihus becomes 
absolute owner of the property, he has no further 
claim upon the mortgagor. But if a mortgagoo 
sells the property, instead of foreclosing, he may 
claim upon the mortgagor for the balance owing, 
if the proceeds of the sale are not sufficient to 
repav tne mortgage debt (See Mortgagf. ) 

FOREDATE.—The dating of a document beforo 
its proper time. 

FOREIGN BANK NOTES.— These aio the notes 
issued by some State other than Great Britain, 
and the law respecting them is that of the country 
by which they are issued They are not negotiable 
instruments m this country like Bank of England • 
notes. In practice, country bankets send their 
foreign bank notes to their London offno or to their 
London agents to be sold. 

FOREIGN BILL.— The Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, draws a distinction between inland and 
foteign bills. This is a rnattei of vei y consideiabk 
importance, as the various foieign codes are not 
always in harmony with the laws of Gicat Britain 
in respect of these documents. 

An inland bill of exchange is defined as a bill 
which is, or on the face ot it pin ports to be, (a) 
both drawn and payable within the British Islands, 
or (6) drawn witlnn the Bntish Islands upon some 
person resident therein Any other bill is a foreign 
bill. The Bntish Islands mean any part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
islands of Man, Guernsey, Jeiscy, Alderney and 
Sark, and the islands adjacent to any of them 
being part of the dominions of His Majesty ; and 
a bill drawn in any of those places is an inland 
bill, but foi the purposes of stamp duty a bill or 
note purporting to be drawn out of the United 
Kingdom is deemed, by the Stamp Act, 1891 
(See. 36), to be a foreign bill. 

The regulations regarding bills arc not the same 
in all countries, and the Bills of Exchange Act, in 
Section 72, sets forth the rules to be observed where 
laws conflict—- 

“ Where a bill drawn in one country is negoti¬ 
ated, accepted, or payable in another, the rights, 
duties, and habilftics ^f the parties thereto are 
determined as follows— 

“ (1) 'I he validity of a bill as regards requi¬ 
sites in form is determined by the law of the 
place of issue, and the validity as regards 
requisites in form of the supervening contracts, 
such as acceptance, or indorsement, or accept¬ 
ance suprd protest, is determined by the law 
of the place where such contract was made: 

" Provided that— 

“ ( a) Where a bill is issued out of the 
United Kn ,, -m, it is not invalid by reason 
only that it is not stamped in accordance 
with the law of the place or issue: 

“ (6) Where a bill, issued out of the 
United Kingdom, confortns, as regards 
* requisites in form, to the law of the United 
Kingdom, it may, for the purpose of enforc¬ 
ing payment thereof, be treated as valid as 
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between all persons who negotiate, hold, 
or become parties to it in the United 
Kingdom. 

" (2) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
the interpretation of the drawing, indorsement, 
acceptance, or acceptance suprd protest of a 
bill is determined by the law of the place where 
such contract is made. 

“ Provided that where an inland bill is 
indorsed in a foreign country, the indorsement 
shall, as regards the payer, be interpreted 
according to the law of the United Kingdom. 

" (3) Ihe duties of the holder with respect 
to presentment for acceptance or payment and 
the necessity for or sufficiency of a protest or 
notice of dishonour, or otherwise, are deter¬ 
mined by the law of the place where the act is 
done or the bill is dishonoured. 

" (4) Where a bill is drawn out of, but pay¬ 
able in, the United Kingdom, and the sum pay¬ 
able is not expressed in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the amount shall, in the 
absence of some express stipulation, be calcu¬ 
lated according to the rate of exchange for 
sight drafts at the place of payment on the 
day the bill is payable. 

“ (5) Where a bill is drawn in one country 
’ and is payable in another, the due date thereof 
is determined according to the law of the place 
where it is payable " 

A foreign bill may be drawn in this country and 
be payable abroad, e g., where goods are exported 
from England to France the exporter may draw a 
bill upon his correspondent in France for the value 
of the goods. A foreign bill is also one which is 
drawn abroad and payable in this country, as, for 
example, for the value of goods imported into 
England from America. A credit may be opened for 
the captain of a ship at a foreign port who may draw 
bills M upon a London banker up to a certain fixed 
sum. 

The following extract from the Bankers’ Maga¬ 
zine, illustrates in the case of cotton, the various 
forms of bank paper which may l>e created between 
the seeding in Texas and the delivery of the cotton 
in Liverpool • " The planter is carried on through 
the season by advances from a local bank or a 
commission agent acting for a firm of Liverpool 
importers. When the cottC/n is ready to ship 
it may be paid for by a cheque on a bank in New 
Orleans or Galveston. The local bank secs it 
on board ship and draws ’on a New York 
bank against it, at the same time forwarding the 
bills of lading. The New York bank draws on 
London, and sends on the bills of lading with the 
draft. The London acceptors, who may be a bank 
or a commercial firm, discount the bill, and the 
discounters may re-discount it or borrow on it. 
If it be what is technically Called a * fine bill,’ that 
is, with the best kind of names on it, it may pass 
through many hands before it matures." 

When bills are payable abroad, the common 
practice is for the country banker to send them to 
his London office or London agent to be sold 
through a foreign bill broker. The London banker, 
of course, disposes of his foreign bills in the same 
manner, indorsing them before negotiation. In 
the ordinary coArse of business, the bills get to 
the place where they are payable, and they ‘are 
either paid or dishonoured on presentment just in 
the same manner as an inland bill. 


A foreign bill generally consists of a set of three 
bills, though the three documents constitute but 
one bill. This is called " drawing in a set." The 
three parts are identical in terras, except that each 
is expressed to be payable only on condition that 
neither of the other two has been paid. The three 
parts are transmitted separately, and, therefore 
yie risk of loss is greatly diminished. Only one 
part, however, should be accepted, for if more 
than one is accepted the acceptor may find him¬ 
self liable on each of the parts so accepted, as 
though it was a separate till. Similarly, if the 
holder of a set indorses more parts than one to 
different persons, he is liable upon each part 
indorsed as though it was a separate bill. Again, 
an acceptor on paying a bill drawn in a set should 
see that the part bearing his acceptance is handed 
to him, otherwise a holder in due course may 
afterwauls demand payment. Generally speaking, 
the whole bill is discharged when any one of the 
parts is dischaigcd. 

The following are common forms of foreign bills of 
exchange— 

I. 

London, May 3, 19.. 

For francs, 10,000. 

At forty days after sight of this first of exchange 
(second and third unpaid) pay to the order of 
M. Jean Berthelot ten thousand francs, for value 
received, and place the same to account as advised. 

Joseph Brown. 

To M. E^Malvin, Pans. 

II. 

Payable in London. Due . 

No . 

Las Palmas, 

£200. May 10,19.. 

At thirty days after sight of this first of 
exchange (second unpaid) pay to the order of John 
Jones the sum of two hundred pounds sterling, 
value received, which amount place with or without 
further advice to the account of the steamer 
** Britannia." 

J. Brown. 

To X & Y. Steam Ship Co. Ltd. 

Hull. 

III. 

London, May 17, 19.. 

Exchange for £500. 

Sixty days after sight of this first of exchange 
(second and third of the same tenor and date unpaid), 
pay to the order of John Jones, five hundred pounds, 
value received, which place to account as advised. 
The shipping documents attached to be surrendered 
against acceptance. 

John Brown. 

To R. Robinson 6- Co., 

New York. c 

The stamp duty payable upon a foreign bill is 
the same as that upon an inland bill until the 
amount of £50 is reached. Thus— 

Where the amount or value of the 
money for which the bill is drawn does £ s. d. 
not exceed £10 .. .. .. .002 

Exceeds £10 and does not exceed £25 ..0 0 3 
„ £25 „ „ £50.. 0 0 6 
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(It will be remembered that the duty is 2d. only 
when the bill is drawn payable on demand, or at 
sight, or on presentation, or within three days alter 
date or sight) 

After £50, by the Finance Act, 1899, the duty is 
as follows— 

When the amount exceeds £50, but does not 
exceed £100, 6d. ; 

When the amount exceeds £100, 6d for every 

£100 and for any fractional part of £100. 

On foreign bills, the duties are to be denoted by 
adhesive foreign bill stamps. If a bill winch is 
drawn abroad is impiessed with an English stamp, 
this is not sufficient; it must have the correct 
adhesive stamp affixed If the bill is payable on 
demand, or at sight, or on piesentation, or within 
three days after date or sight, an oi dinai y twopenny 
ogta^e stamp may be used. Any poison into whose 
ands any foreign bill comes before it is stamped 
must affix the correct stamp befoie dealing with 
the bill in any way. 

Where the bill is drawn in foreign money, the 
amount, for the purpose of calculating the stamp 
duty, is arrived at auoichng to the rate of ex* hange 
current at the date of the bill, unless the iate is 
stated in the bill 

Two special points are to be noticed in connec¬ 
tion with foreign bills of exchange, in addition to 
those already mentioned— 

(1) A foreign bill is frequently made payable at 
one or more " usances ” By " usance ’* is meant 
customaiy time, that is, the time of payment as 
fixed by custom, having regard to the place where 
the bill is drawn and the place where it is payable 
For example, if the usance between London and 
Rotterdam,is one month, a bill drawn in the latter 
place oil January 1st, and made payable at double 
usance, falls due on March 4th. (See Days of 
Grace.) But it is to be borne in nnnd that all 
countries do not allow days of grace, eg , France. 

(2) If a foreign bill is dishonoured, the fact must 
be noted by a notary public. A dedaiation must 
also be drawn up as to the dishonour. This is called 
" piotesHng the bill." (See Protest ) 

Foreign bill transactions are settled on the Royal 
Ext hange on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The stamps placed upon a bill in a foreign country 
should be scrutinised in this country, in case any 
action may be necessary in a foreign country where 
the absence or incorrectness of the lequued stamp 
would prove a bar to proceedings on the bill in that 
country. (See Inland Bill.) 

FOREIGN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING. — 
Although there are no luernes required and no 
special regulations affecting the calling of a com 
merual tiavellcr m the United Kingdom and 
British India, this is not the case in manv of the 
British Dominions and in most foreign < outlines 
It is, therefore, essential that a person who intends 
to act in the capacity of a common.lal traveller 
abioad should make himself acquainted w,t’» all 
the formalities, etc,, inquired by the 1 >< '<‘gis- 
lature This fce can do, as far as the 'nosh 
Dominions are concerned, by inquiry at the offices 
of the representative or agency in this *. luntry, 
or at the Colonial Office, and ns to foreign countncs 
particular should bo obtained fiom the nearest 
consulate of tho country in question. As the 
regulations in most countries are liable to sudden 
and great changes, it is useless to set out what thev 
arc for any given period of tune (See Commercial 
Travelling.) 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES (DIFFERENCE IN 
EXCHANGE). —As the result of the demand for 
money and the consequent changes in the rat© of 
interest, the rates of exchange between any two 
countries are continually varying, and hence in 
dealing with the conversion of accounts kept in 
currencies to sterling, it becomes necessary to deal 
with differences in exchange. This necessitates the 
adoption of sound principles upon which to convert 
the various items, and it is olten difficult to deter* 
mine the rate of exchange at winch the conversion 
should be made. The following are the piinciplcs 
usually adopted in making these conversions, which, 
re* ognising, as they do, tho diffeiernes in the nature 
of the items, may be taken as being as satisfactory 
as is possible without going too minutely into the 
details of fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 

1. Items representing fixed assets and liabilities 

should be converted at the rate tilling at the date of 
acquirement, and paitnular attention given to 
depieci.ilion in value • 

2. Items representing floating assets and liabili¬ 
ties should be converted at the i.ito ruling at the 
dato to which accounts aie being made up, this 
being their actual value at that date. 

3 Items representing dealings between the home 
establishment and the ioreign establishment should 
be converted at the rate luhng on the dates on, 
which they took place, which is easily done by the 
substitution of the home establishment's sterling 
figures, as per the account in its books. 

4 Items on nominal accounts lepresenting profit 
and loss transactions which have taken plate during 
the period of the account, should be converted at 
the average iate ruling over such penod. 

The conversion at these varying tates having 
been efie< ted, the accounts, as now converted, will 
not, of coin sc, balan* e, and the difleience is elimi¬ 
nated by raising an a< c ount known as a " Difference 
in Exchange Account," to which it is posted, this 
account being subsequently closed to the profit and 
loss account of the foreign establishment 

In the case of a merchant and his customer, on 
settlement of his account by the latter, the remit¬ 
tance is often made in currency, and may not pro¬ 
duce the same amount in sterling as that standing 
on the merchant's books. The customer’s account, 
theietore. requires adjustment, this being done 
through a " Difleience in Exchange Account." In 
the case of many transactions, a column may be 
provided in the cash book for the reception of these 
differences, the total only being posted to the 
ledger account. • 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—The largo volume of 
trade which is earned on between different countries 
natuially creates a very active business in tho settle¬ 
ment of the hulanc os of indebtedness yvlnch are 
bound to arise 1 hose balances arc constantly 
varying, not only in amount but also in direction, 
that is to say, a < crtain < ountry may at some time 
bo in debt to anothei country, and shortly after¬ 
wards the position may be reversed. To take an 
example, England may become indebted to another 
country, through tho latter country having sent to 
this country go*, of a value greater than this 
country has exported. 1 here aio, then, three 
ways in which the liability *bf Whgland may be 
.hschaigcd — 

(1) Coin or gold bars may be sort This method 
is ^xprnsive owing to the charges for freight and 
insurance 

(2) A batch of " international " securities could 
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be sent, i.e., certain well-known Government bonds, 
those which are dealt in on all the principal markets 
of the world. This method is not much cheaper 
than the first one noticed, owing to the charges for 
brokerage and the loss of the margin between the 
buying and the selling price. 

(3) A remittance of bills may be made. This is 
by far the easiest and cheapest method, and conse¬ 
quently it is the one most frequently adopted. The 
bills need not necessarily be drawn upon tne country 
to whu h they are remitted, provided that they are 
the acceptances of a country other than England. 
The bills used are, of course, any first-class ones 
that are being offered in the bill market, and may 
be of various currencies ; at three months' date is 
a frequent quotation m the bill broker’s bi-weekly 
Course of Exchange, or list of bill prices. (See 
Course of Exchange.) 

The term " foreign exchanges " is used at the 
present day to mean the rates of exchange between 
England and foreign countries, and vice versd. 

There are two main factors which affect the 
foreign exchanges and the price at which bills for 
settlement of a balance, as mentioned, can be 
bought One is the relative indebtedness of the two 
countries Thus, if this country is m debt to the 
other, the price of bills on that country naturally 
tends to rise in the market, because the merchants 
compete with one another in their endeavour to 
buy bills to remit, whilst m the other country’s 
market the price of bills on this country tends to 
fall owing to absence of demand. The other dis¬ 
turbing factor is the value or price of money in the 
two countries, that is, the rate of discount ruling 
in each. Though in the case mentioned England 
owes the other country a balance, yet the exchanges 
may be tinned in favour of this country by a high 
rate of interest here, for this will tempt capitalists 
in the foreign country to invest money in bills on 
this country, or, put in another way, as the rate 
rises, the demand will increase, until at last the 
", **ice reaches the specie point, and gold begins to 
flow in (See Money Market ) 

If the systems of coinage of two or more counti ics 
are considered, it will be seen that Ihcre is a differ¬ 
ence m the fineness of the precious metals used, 
that is, the quantity of alloy in the coins of one 
country is greater than in those of another. Before 
it is possible, therefore, for any settlement of 
differences to be arrived at, the value of the metals 
must be adjusted, because when there is any 
transportation of coins, they are only estimated 
by their weight and fineness as bullion. The face 
value of the coins never enters into consideration 
at all. But if the coinage of two countries is of the 
same metal, and both coinages are at their full 
weight and fineness, a calculation can be made by 
means of which an estimate of one can be arrived 
at m terms of the other : in other words, a r clation 
has to be established between the amount of pure 
metal in the standard coins of the different 
countries, and this is called the " Mint Par of 
Exchange." (q v.) 

The foreign exchange is said to be turning in 
favour of a country when gold may shortly have 
to be sent to it by the foreigner, and to be adverse 
when, before Ic.ig, i. may be necessary to export 
gold to the foreigner. 

Where the exchange rates are quoted in foreign 
money {e.g., with France and Germany at so many 
francs or marks to the £), the higher the quotation 
the more favourable the exchange is to England, 


because the amount of francs or marks which are 
to be received for £\ is greater. On the other hand, 
where rates are quoted in sterling money ( e.g ., with 
Russia and India, at so many pence to a rouble or 
rupee) the lower the quotation the more favourable 
it is to England, because fewer pence are to be 
given for a rouble or rupee. 

A means of making an unfavourable exchange 
more favourable is often found in raising the bank 
rate ( q.v.) and thus attracting an inflow of foreign 
gold. A low discount rate produces an increased 
import of secunlies, tending to turn the exchange 
against this country. Again, an adverse exchange 
re-acts upon the discount rate, for an increased 
number of bills are being drawn on London, and 
the movement against us may reach such a point 
as to attract specie abroad, with the consequence 
that the Bank (and, following it, the market) will 
raise the rate of discount to protect the reserve. 
The movements of the discount rate and the 
exchange rate arc interdependent, and the one 
cannot move without producing its effect upon the 
other. 

in dealing with foreign exchanges, the terms 
" high " and " low " are used with the greatest 
frequency, and they are calculated to mislead, 
since they express the exact converse of their 
ordinary meaning. For example, a rise in the 
French exchange means a Jail m the value of the 
French curiency, and is Iherefote against that 
country. If a cliaft has to br purchased on Paris, 
it is advisable to get a high rate because more 
francs are obtained for the pound sterling. If, 
however, a draft is being sold on that city, the 
lowest rate must be obtained, the rule to be 
observed being “ buy high and sell low." 

On the financial page of every important news¬ 
paper is to be found daily a list of the foreign 
exchanges denoting the sum which has to be paid 
in each foreign monetary centre shown, for the 
transmission of remittances to the United Kingdom. 
In addition, the newspapers publish, every Wednes¬ 
day and Friday morning, a list showing the rates 
current "on’Change," these rates representing those 
fixed by the bill brokers and bankers constituting 
the London market in foreign bills. (Sec Course of 
F^xchange ) 

FOREIGN JUDGMENTS.—By a foreign judgment 
is understood a judgment given in the ordinary 
way by a competent court oi the country in wluch 
it is pronounced. It presupj^oses a regular trial 
according to the forms observed in that country, 
and a regular judicial order at the conclusion of the 
same Since, by international law, the laws of one 
country have no force within the dominions of 
another state, the judgment pronounced in a 
country outside England, for instance, has no 
force whatever by itself, but requires an English 
judgment to enforce its terms. At one time this 
was also true of Scotch and Irish judgments ; but 
now by the Judgments Extension Act, 1868, a 
judgment given in Scotland or Ireland, if it is 
registered in England, is enforcecvblo in England 
by way of execution, etc., just as if it was an 
English judgment. 

But as to judgments pronounced in any other 
parts of the British Dominions, as well as in any 
foreign country, it is necessary for the party who 
has obtained the judgment to obtain a second 
judgment in this country. This does not mean 
that a second trial of the action has to take place. 
The plaintiff sues on his judgment, and unless he 
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is able to be met by any such defence as is pointed 
out below, he sues by means of a specially indorsed 
writ and proceeds under Order XIV (q v.). The 
foreign judgment is held to be, as it were, a kind 
of contract, and the claim is for a liquidated sum, 
the defendant being generally estopped fioni deny¬ 
ing the validity of the same But a foreign judg¬ 
ment creditoi must not forget the Statute of 
Limitations The foreign judgment debt is only a 
simple (ontract debt, and must be sued upon 
within six years of its date, whereas an English 
judgment debt, t e., a judgment pronounced by 
an English court, is valid for twelve y e.us 

The principal ground upon wlinh a defendant 
can resist judgment is fraud. But a \eiy strong 
case will have to be made out to induce the English 
court to interfere, lherc will be no inteifercnce on 
the ground of mere mistake, or that the foreign 
court has gone wrong on pai tu ular facts or law 
It is obvious, therefore, that ea< li ( use must depend 
upon its own merits, with a strong tendency to 
uphold the foieign judgment if possible lo inter¬ 
fere too lightly with foreign procedure would 
certainly lead to international dilfu ulties Other 
grounds upon wlm h a defendant wall be able to 
resist judgment being given against him .ire that 
the foreign court acted without jurisdiction, that 
the subject matter was immoral or illegal, that the 
judgment is an attempt to enfoi(c the penal or 
revenue laws of the foreign State, that the foieign 
judgment was obtained in respe< t of a tort .wlm h, 
although giving use to a ovil a< lion abroad, is not 
the subject of a u\il a* turn m this country Wheie 
a foieign judgment is gi\en in favour of the 
defendant, the plaintiff cannot take any action in 
an English < ourt m respect of the same suhjei t 
mattei in any shape or form The foreign judgment 
is final 

FOREIGN LAW.-The law of one State has no 
force within the dominions of another State llieie- 
foie, if an a< turn is brought m England, English law 
is alone appht able to the partic ular casein question 
This does not mean, however, that foieign law is 
altogether ignored A knowledge of it may be 
requited to explain certain particular points cou¬ 
ntv ted with the case, with the status of the paities, 
etc. For tin-, purpose, since foieign law is a question 
of evident e, the law of evidence requires th.it it 
shall be proved by one or more expert witnesses 
Ihe general practice is to cal) a duly qualified 
incmbiM of the legal profession in the country of 
which the law is m question as a witness, and to 
get him to explain the i ame This very frequently 
happens in matnmonial causes J lie English mint 
will not assume jurisdiction in such mat tv is unless 
it is satisfied that the domicil {q v ) of the pa* ties 
i> English and that there has been a legal mamage 
Suppose the alleged mamage was celebrated abroad 
and the validity of the ceremony is q; estioned 
Befoie the question could bo decided, it would be 
necessary to have the evidence of a duly qu.d.' ed 
member of the legal profession of the conn’. in 
which the ceremSny took place to attest as • the 
validity, 01 invalidity of the same. Two A< ts of 
Parliament were passed, in 1859 and 1861, to try 
and remedy the inconvenience that must etiainly 
arise on occasions from this mode of procedure, 
but they have never been put into any practical 
for* e 

foreign Markets, how to get in touch 

with .—The methods by which the manufactuier 
can get into touch with overseas markets, and create 
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a demand in them for his products, arc perfectly 
simple if an effort is made to understand the struc¬ 
ture of the great export trade which Great Bntain 
in particular has built up in the course of centuries. 
What baffles the unmstructed manufacturer is the 
apparently impassable wall which the merchant 
shipper and the commission buyer present lietween 
hun and the impoiter They must be passed if the 
importer is to be induced to indent for, and the 
overseas consumer to demand from the importer, 
a jiarticular lmc of goods, yet they must not in any 
way be antagonised, nor can the financial facilities 
they provide be dispensed with The problem 
is to ueate the demand, and even initiate the 
specific ouler in the overseas maiket, while accepting 
the order and receiving payment from intermediary 
linns in England Meiely to appoint a London 
lepresentative to canvass the shipping houses is 
a feeble and inadequate policy foredoomed to 
disappointment and failure. It is a first and essential 
step, but it must be reinforced by measure^ of a 
far more comprehensive character. 

Export Representation. Most unpoifant is the 
appointment of elliuent representatives in the 
overseas maikcts which it is desired to serve A 
preliminary trip foi this purpose may be made by 
a special representative - a pnncipul of the firm if 
possible—whose mam obje* t should be a geneial # 
investigation of the business opportunities offering. 
Following such a visit comes the need for repre¬ 
sentation on permanent lines A salaried man 
solely devoted to one firm's interests is neither 
necessary noi likely to prove piofitable for this. 
What is wanted is an established commission agent 
holding a gioup of allied lines, and able to prove 
that he possesses the right suit of connection among 
buyer. He would woik on a moderate expenses 
allowance and commission on .ill orders emanating 
from his territory, and his duties would he to canvass 
the wholesale importers, showing samples and 
quoting prices, and inducing them to indent on their 
home shipping or buying connections foi 
goods He would notify his principals of such 
promised indents, and it would be their duty to 
ariange for confirmation by the merchant shipper 
or commission buyer entrusted with the indent. 
This method of working not only avoids antago¬ 
nising the home shipper and buyer, for it in no way 
usurps their prerogatives and responsibilities, but 
actually ojxjrates in fjieir interests by beating uj> 
a certain amount of business which would not 
otherwise pass through their hands r I he actual 
salesmanship is performed by the commission 
representative, who gets lb to personal touch with 
the ultimate customer--the importer— and who can 
also rendci invaluable service by providing constant 
information and advice concerning his majket In 
some trades, notably those handling machinery, 
the commission representative is conveniently dis¬ 
placed by the merchant-agent, who can hold stocks, 
undertake contracts, and do other necessary work 
outside the scope of the ordinary commercial 
traveller. 

Export Advertising. But personal representation 
is not Alone suffn \ 1 It must be backed up by 

specialised advertising even more than^in the home 
market The travelling commission rfgcnt, probably 
with a teintoiy covcring'a million square miles or 
more, cannot at best make more tl\ftn two or three 
l.iund tups m the course of a year. In the 
necessauly lengthy intervals between his calls 
on individual buyers not only hre “ constant 
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reminders ” required, but constant information of 
a stimulative kind concerning the lirm's latest 
offers to its iiistomeis The best vehicle for this is 
Press advertising, and as a general rule limited to 
an appeal to the wholesale trader It is obviou§ 
that no him < an have suflnunt capital to expend 
on placarding the entne globe Only where a special 
nnukel is concentrated on e an broadcast advertising 
to the genual public be attempted, and then it can 
only be justified in the case of a proprietary article 
which must cither Ixicome .1 household word or 
nothing. Iherefore, to secure the wholesale im¬ 
porters interest must be the main object, especially 
in the earlier stages of an advertising campaign, 
and he has his recognised organs in which such 
advertising should apj>eai 1 hese are not neces¬ 
sarily, nor even usually, local publications, the 
mission of whu h is more generally to promote the 
interests of local industries in competition with 
imported goods It is the export trade journal 
published m England winch is essentially the 
vehicle of communication between the home manu¬ 
facturer and the overseas importer, and the 
circulation which the prospective adveitiser should 
demand of these is not so much one of magnitude 
as of quality '1 he journal which is most widel\ 
read by actual importers, even though their number 
is limited to a few thousands, is worth far more 
than one claiming an impossibly laige and ceitamly 
fictitious circulation The kind of " copy ” which 
appeals is of the strictly business-like sort, neither 
cheaply smart nor respectably dull '1 he unpoiter 
should be given information on such points as 
special shipping discounts, qualities which def) 
climatic influences, methods of packing to save 
height, prospects of caily delivery, and other 
similar selling points A “ popular ” appeal is 
wasted on him, give him facts which touch his 
pocket Such facts must also be put in simple 
dictionary language, avoiding British idioms and 
technical teims calculated to puzzle the foieign 
.'udent of English Sometimes the whole adver¬ 
tisement may be given 111 a foreign language when 
an issue is to be specially localised, and at all time s 
a striking " message ” m Fiench or Spanish may be 
embodied in a firm's advertisements Illustrations 
arc, of course, a valuable factor in o\ incoming the 
language difficulty It is almost invanably advisable 
for a manufacturer to do his principal export 
advertising from headquaijters, entiusting <-nl\ 
purely local advertising to his agents abroad 
Export Circulars and Catalogues. I lie efficiency 
of circulars and catalogues in jrlae mg a manufacturer 
in touch with importers abroad ran undoubtedly 
be very great, but it depends entirely upon how 
they are drafted and circulated With regard to 
the drafting of this class of advertising literature, 
it is only necessary to say heie that no expense 
should be spared m providing good printing and 
substantial form to encourage filing for regular 
reference b\ the importer; that reading matter 
and puces should be 111 the language ami currency 
of the market aimed at, cif or thiought rates 
being quoted , and illustrations should be fieely 
used (See also Export Catalogues ) The cost 
of distribution through the post amounts to a 
substantial suYl\, ami much waste is also inevitable 
unless special lists .ire obtained and constantly 
revised Even* in markets where good directories 
are obtainable, these are necessarily a year or^nore 
out-of-date in ;nost eases, while the community of 
smaller traders is usually in a state of flux sufficient 
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to render the most up-to-date lists unreliable to a 
marked extent 

For the rest, success in getting into touch with 
oversea markets depends upon persistent effort on 
the lines indicated, backed up by a specialised 
factory service on which the agent abroad can rely 
to carry out his suggestions and instructions, and 
to give orders from his market as prompt attention 
as though he were on the spot to make his personal 
influence felt on departmental foremen Above all, 
the manufacturer himself should give his own 
attention to the markets he serve.?, studying their 
special requirements, and visiting them periodically 
if possible. 

FOREIGN MONEYS.—The coinages of all the 
principal countries of the wot Id, as well as of the 
greater British Dominions beyond the seas, are 
given m the following table, and the appioxiniate 
values of 1 he various foreign or local coins compared 
with English money are stated, calculated to the 
nearest fraction, corrected to the date of the 
out bank of the Great War in 1014 In 1919 and 
1920 the fluctuations in the fotcign exchanges 
became such tli.it it was impossible to compare 
the valm s of the moneys of different counlrics, 
except foi the very shortest periods. It is to be 
featod that many yeais will elapse before the 
former conditions aie revived For the latest 
movements as to the rate of exchange the Post 
Office Guide may always be usefully consulted 
1 lie coinage and also the special coins used in 
parts oi 11n lhitisli Empire other than the greatci 
Dominions aie noted whenever they aie not 
identical with those ol Great Britain 

Approximate 
value in 
English money 
$ d. 

Albania. No metallic cuirencc 

Argentina. Monetaiy Unit — Peso 
(paper) .. .. .. .. ..19 

Argentine) (gold) of 5 Pesos .. 19 10 

'1 lie emulating medium of Argen¬ 
tina (as of the majOiity oi the South 
American countries) is mainly papei 
money of an inconvertible chaiactct 
For smaller amounts there are silv.r 
coins of 1 Pe-o and also of 5, 10, 20, 
and 50 Centavos (1 Peso — 100 

Centavos) , nickel coins ol 5, 1(1, and 20 
Centacos , and bionze coins ol 1 and 2 
Centavos 

Australia. English coinage circulates 
throughout the: Australian Common¬ 
wealth. 

Fonnerly bank rates wt_ie issued by 
each ot the six state's which make up 
the Austialian Commonwealth, but 
these weie not always convenient as 
they did not pass cuirent in the States 
in which they were not issued. Recently 
the note ismic has been taken over by 
the Commonwealth Government, and 
the outstanding notes are current 
everywhere. Jhey are, however, being 
gradually withdrawn, and new Com¬ 
monwealth notes of the denominations 
of 10s, /l, /5, /10. //20, and £100, 
issued m their place * 

English bank notes are at a discount 
of 1 to 2J per cent. 
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Approximate 
value in 
Engilih money. 
S. d . 


In addition to the series of Imperial 
coinsi there are now also current special 
florins; shillings, sixpences, and thiee- 
pences in silver, of the same weights 
and composition as the Impenal coins 
of those denominations, with special 
designs These coins were liist issued 
in 1910 Spinal bronze coins, pennies 
and halfpennies, are also issued 


Austria and Hungary. Monetaiy Unit 
—Krone of 100 Holler [The holler is also 
called filler ] 

• Bionze 1 Heller 

2 . 

Nickel—10 „ . 

20 . 

Silver — 1 Krone 
,, 5 Kronen 

Gold —10 

„ 20 . 


0 0* 
0 0$ 
0 1 
0 2 
0 10 
4 2 

8 4 

16 8 


Notes are (or wete) issued by the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank lor 10, 20, 50, 
100, ami 1,000 Kronen, and at present 
are at par with gold 

The ''liver Florin piece still emu¬ 
lates, and passes curient as 2 Kronen 
The notes and all other coins of the 
Florin (o» Gulden) issue have ceased 
to be legal tendci 


o 04 
0 oj 
0 ()j 
0 1 
0 2 
0 41 

0 9J 
1 7 

4 0 
16 0 


Belgium. Monetaiy Unit—the Franc 
of 100 Centimes 

Bionze-- 1 Centime 
„ 2 Centimes 

Nukel— 5 ,, • 

„ 10 

„ 20 

Silver -50 ,, 

1 Franc 
M 2 Francs 

. 5 „ 

Gold— 20 


Notes are issued by the National 
Bank for 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Francs. Gold is at a slight premium. 
(See notes, undei 1 ranee \ 

In the Congo State, the Franc is the 
coin mostly m use. 

Belgium is a member of the Latin 
Union 


Bermuda. English money is legal t • min. 
but American money is freely taken, 
especially at the hotels. 

Bolivia. Monetary Unit—the sih • r 
Bolivano of 100 Centavos 
(Th* is most fluctuating m value ) 

The nominal gold Boliviano is \. lac'll 
at about 4s 

There is a circulating medium for 
small amounts similar to that in use 
in Argentina Paper money is that 
which is mostly curient 


Approximate 
value In 
So filth money. 

s. d . 

Brazil. Monetary Unit—Milreis (paper) 1 34 

Gold—10 Milreis .. .. 22 5 

Silver —2,000 Reis.2 8 

Jn the South American Republics 
gold is invariably at a premium, and 
in most of them the ur< ulating medium 
is principally inconvertible paper money. 


Brillih (Juiana. In addition to the 
British coinage' a special gioat of foui- 
pence is in cudilation 


British Honduras. I he monetary unit 
is the gold Dollat, valued in British 
currency at 4s l$d , or 4 867 dollars to 
the pound. The gold coins ol Great 
Britain and the United States are the 
common emulating medium— * 


Bronze —I Cent. 
Nickel — 5 Cents. 
Silver —5 
10 

25 „ 

„ 50 .. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


OJ * 
5 


British North Borneo. Monetary Unit 
Dollar of the value ot 2s. 4d. 

1 he subsidi.u y coins are nickel- - 1 , 24 , 
and SCents --and bronze— 4and 1 Cent. 


Bulgaria. Monetary Unit—Leva of 
100 Motmki .. . © 94 

hxcept for the diffcremc m names, 
theie is a cunemy in use sumlai to 
that of Frame and Belgium. 

Canada. Monetaiy Unit 
100 Cents. 

Bronze—1 Cent 
Silver— 5 Cents 
„ 10 „ 

25 

„ 50 

1 Dollar 

The gold cony* in ciieolation arc the 
special Canadian ones of 10 dollars and 
5 dollars But British g< Id and the 
Undecl States gold coins of 10 and 5 
dollars are commonly cui rent 

Notes arc issued by the Government 
for 25 cents, $1, $2, and $4, and by the 
various banks of Canada for $5 and 
upwards, and are 111 general cir< ulation. 

Canary Islands. Spanish money is the 
current y in use (See Spain.) 


— 1 Dollar of 


0 OJ 

0 24 

0 5 

1 0J 

2 0^ 

4 n 


CVylon. Monetary Unit -Rupee (100 

Cents) . 

. ( I he for >t value of the rimee, as it 
stood in 1914, was changed to 2s the 
<arly part ot 1920} ^ • 

British gold is current, and there arc 
silver coins of 10, 25, and 54) Cents , 
, nickel coins of 5 Cent s., and copper coins 
of 4, J, 1, and 5 Cents 


46—1143*) 
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Approximate 
value In 
English money, 
s. d. 

Chile. Monetary Unit—Peso (new) gold 1 4$ 

Peso (paper) .. •• •• .. 0 9j 

Silver --(new) pel Peso . . . . 0 10^ 

Gold (Coinloi) .. ..30 0 

(Sr*- note under Brazil ) 

China. \ n< w coinage is being estab¬ 
lish* <1 in China and will no doubt soon 
come into lull force The unit is the 
Yuan (dollai) of 100 cents, and its value 
IS 2s 0(1 

Colombia. Monetary Unit- -Peso of 

100 Centavos .4 0 

'1 he value of the paper Peso is about 0 3$ 

(See note under Brazil ) 

Costa Rica. Monetary Unit—Gold 
Colon of 100 Centesimos .. .. .. i 11 

• 

Cuba. Spanish money still circulates, 
but United Slates money is everywhete 
acr epted 

Cyprus, lhc monetaiy unit is the 
Piastre, the value of wlnCh is about 1 |d 
British gold is the geueial circulating 
medium, ir, m normal times 'the 
silver coins aie ot 3, 4, 9, and 18 
Piastres, and the bionzc coins are ot |, 
and 1 Piastre. 

Czocho-SU»akia. No metallic cutrency 
Denmark. (See Norway ) 

East Africa. lhc monetary unit is the 
Indian Rupee which is now valued at 
2s. 0d the sdvei coins are those of 25 
and 50 (’enls , whilst the nickel ones ate 
ot 1, 5, and 10 C ills 

Ecuador. Monetary Unit—Silver Sucr6 
, t ^f 100 Centavos .. . . ..2 0 

Egypt. Monetaiy Unit—Piastre ol 
10 Milhdmcs 


Copper—J Milhdme 

.. 0 



.. 0 


Nickel—1 

0 


,, 2 Milhdmes 

. 0 

«4 

,, 5 

.. 0 

U 

,, l Piastre 

.. 0 

n 

Silver - 1 

. . 0 

n 

,, 2 Piastres 

. . 0 

5 

s „ 

1 

"i 

10 

.. 2 


20 „ 

4 

i 

Gold— 50 

)£F'— 10 

2 

100 „ 

l£E-20 

h 


Notes of 50 Piastres, l^E, 5/E, 
10 fji, 50/E, and 100^E aie issued by, 
the National liank English sovereigns 
are curient throughout Egypt at 97 
Piasties; French 20 Franc pieces, 
77 Piastres; Turkish Pounds, 87J 


Piastres. 

English bank notes are subject to a 
varying discount 

Finland. Monetary Unit—Markka of 
100 Pennia .. . • • • .. 0 9J 

Silver— 2$ Pennia .. . ■ ••02* 

„ 50 . 0 4} 

,, 1 Markka .. .. .. 0 9 j 

.. 17 


Approximate 
value In 
English money. 

s. d. 

Gold —20 Markkaa .. .. .. 16 0 

Notes—per 100 Markkaa .. .. 80 0 

France. Monetary Unit—the Franc of 
100 Centimes * 


Bronze—1 Centime .. 

. . 0 

01 

,, 

2 Centimes .. 

.0 

01 

,, * 

5 

.. 0 

01 

1 

,, 

10 

..0 

Nu kel- 

-25 „ 

.0 

21 

Silver 

-50 „ 

.. 0 

4j 

, , 

1 Fianc 

.0 

9* 


2 Franc s 

.. 1 

7 

,, 

5 „ 

■■4 

0 

Gold— 

5 „ 

. . 4 

0 

" 

10 „ 

20 „ lhc" 

.. 8 

Napoleon," 

0 

or “ Louis " .. 

..16 

0 


Notes are issued by the Bank of 
Fiance for 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Francs. 

The silver coins anterior to 1863, 
excepting 5 Franc pieces, are no longer 
current ; also all Papal coins, and the 
50 < entime, 1 Lira, anti 2 Lire coins ol 
Italy. 

The gold and silver coins of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are cuirent 
in each of these countries; also the 
gold coins of Italy, and (except in 
Switzerland) the Austrian gold coin of 
20 Frants (i.r , a coin minted for 
* irculation m the Latin Union of the 
value of 20 Francs) 'lhc Greek 
2 Draclunai, 1 Drachma, and 50 Leptd 
pieces are no longer accepted in France 
Belgium, or Switzerland. 

Caution. South American Dollars, 
Rumanian, Spanish, and Sicilian coins 
ai e li ecjuently passed on to ti avellers by 
unscrupulous poisons in giving change. 
Sue h coins do not * irculatc ia France, 
Belgium, Switzeiland, or Italy, and are 
worth considerably less than the current 
coins. 

In tin' Fienih colonial possessions of 
Algol la, Madagascar, and Tunis, the 
coinage is the same as m France In 
Indo-Chma, the monetary unit is the 
dollar of 100 cents , which is valued at 
3s 4 |d 


Germany. Monetary Unit—the Mark 
of 100 Pfennige 

Copper— 1 Pfennig 
,, 2 Pfennige.. 

Nickel— 5 ,, ..i 

10 

20 . 

Silver— 50 ,, 

,, 1 Mark 

„ 2 Marks. 

„ 3. 

5. 

Gold— 10. 

20 . 
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Approximate 
value in, 

English money. 

5 d. 

Notes for 5, 10, 20, and 50 Marks are 
issued by the Slate, and notes for 100 
and 1,000 Marks by the Ketchsbank. 

Various Banks in Havana, Saxony, 
etc , issue notes for 100 and 500 Marks. 

Thalers are now demonetised. 

lhe exact notmal value of the Maik 
is slightly under Is , but for all p 14 etK.il 
purposes the statement in the text 
may be taken as an urate. 

Greece. Monetary Unit—the Drachma 
of 100 Lepta .. .. . .. 0 

The circulating medium of Oiec<e 
consists principally of paper, notes 
Deing issued for 1,2, 5, 10, 25, 100, ,500, 
and 1,000 Dra* hinai, with copper coins 
of 5 and 10 Lepta and nn kel coins ol 5, 

10, and 20 Lcpti for the divisional 
money. 

Recently a gold and silvei metallic 
cunency has been recommended, and 
when the uidilation of gold becomes 
normal metallic coins as follows will be 


in use— 

Stiver- £ lhach 111 a .. . .0 4/ 

1 0 oj 

,, 2 Diachmai .. ..17 

5 ..40 

Gold - 20 1<> 0 


lieloie the wai th*• Lnghsh sovereign 
and the Fiench Louis wvie the gold 
coins usual!v employed. 

Guatemala. Same as ( olomhia. 


Guornso). Tn addition to the Bulish 
* uiiency, this island has a special bronze 
coinage of it sown - 1,2, 4, and 8 Doubles 
lhe Double is of the va'm of }d 
Haiti. Nominal Monetary Unit - Gold 
Gourde of 100 Centavos . . 4 0 

Actual Monetaty Unit—Papei Gomde 0 0 

Holland. Monetary Unit —1 Gulden of 
100 Cents. 


Copper—£ Cent 
1 .. 

,, 2$ Cents .. 

Silver — 10 ,, 

,, 25 ,, 

* 50 „ 

,, 1 Gulden (Guildei) 

21 . 

Gold — 10 .... 


0 0 
0 0 
0 oj 
0 2 
0 5 

0 10 
I 8 
4 2 

Hi 8 


Notes are issued by the Netherlands 
Bank for 10, 25. 40. 50, 60, 100, 200, 
300, and 1,000 Gulden. 


Honduras. Monetary Unit —Silver Poo 
Ail 10<) Centavos .. . o 

There a;i; in* cn culaliou silver coins 
of 1, 5 10. 25, and 50 Centavos 
Hiring Kong. The mono t arv unit is 1 he 
Dollai, which vanes with tin- puce >1 
silver Jn 1914 the coinage was as 
jfollow's— 

Notes—per Dollar . . I 8 J 

Silver*-per Dollar . .16 

In 1920 the values have been nearly 
trebled. 


Approximate 
value to 
Huffish money. 
s. d . 

1'here axe also silver coins ol 5,10, 20, 
and 50 Cents , and luonze coins ol ^ 
and 1 Cent. 

Hungary. (See Austria.) 

India. Monetaiy Unit—Rupee of 
16 Annas. 


Bionze-—J Anna 

* .. . 

Nu kel— 1 . 

Silvei — 2 Annas 

.. 4 „ 

„ 8 ,, 

,, 1 Kupee 

Notes of the value of 5, 10, 20, 50, 
100 Rupees and upwaid are in circula¬ 
tion. 

Rate of exchange about Is Ad. pei* 
Rupee, Soveieigns are cut rent at 
15 Rupees to the and are not subject 
to the fluctuation of exchange as is the 
case with Knglish bank notes and 
drafts. 

A Lac, or Lakh, equals 100,000 
Rupees. 100 Lacs is a Ciore 

A Pie is a unit of value equal to 
the 192nd part of a Rupee. 

K A. 1 J . -- Rupees, Annas, Pies. 

(N B -- lhe value of the 111 pec was 
changed to 2 s 0 d m the rally pail oi 
1920, and c onsrqm nlly fhe coi 1 espond- 
ing values ol ollni « oms have been 
aliened ) 

Italy. Monetaty Unit—the Lira of 
100 Centesinii 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


si 

1 

2 

4 

8 

4 


Copper— 1 Centesimo 
,, 2 Centesnni 

., 5 

10 

Nickel—20 
„ 25 

Silver — 1 Lira 

,, 2 Lite 

5 ,, 

Gold— 5 „ 

.. 10 „ 

„ 20 „ 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

8 

16 



0 

0 

0 

0 


lhe money in genetal use is a paper 
currency in notes of 5, 10, and 25 Lire 
each, issued by the Government, and 
notes of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 Lire 
issued by tin* following banks of issue : 
Bam o d'ltahi, Banco di Napoli, a*»d 
Banco di Sicilia. 

Gold is invai lably at a small pi emiura. 
Papal silver an»i all stiver coins 
ancerior to 1863, except 5 Lire pieces, 
are no longer current. 

Only Italian silver coin should be 
accepted for use in Italy, as, although 
the 5 Francs 1 *nch silver piece passes, 
the smaller silver coins^f the. Latin 
Union are not generally jacccjfted. 

The 25 Liie notSs are still current, 
•but are no longer issued. • 

Jamaica. I 11 addition to the British 
Coinage there are in circulation nickel- 
bronze pence, halfpence, and farthings. 
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Approximate 
value in 
English money. 

s. d. 


Japan. Monetary Unit—Yen of 100 
Sea ..•••• 

Bronze— 5 Rin 
1 Sen 

Nickel — 5 ,, 

Silver — 10 
„ 20 .. 

50 

Gold — 5 Yea 

10 .. 

„ 20 

Java. Notes—per Gulden 
Jersey. Bike Guernsey, Jersey has a 
special bronze coinage—pence, halfpence 
and farthings 


2 0 $ 
0 0 * 
0 0 * 

0 1 * 

0 2 ^ 


5 

°4 


20 5| 
40 Hi 
1 8 


Kvta. Same as Japan, except that the 
name "Won” and" Chon "aie substi¬ 
tuted for “ Yen " and " Sen ” 


Labuan. Same as Hong Kong. 

Liberia. The Dollar of the United States 
is the coin in common use. There are 
also silver coins of 50, 25, and 10 Cents, 
and bronze coins of 2 and 1 Cents. 


Luxemburg. The Franc is the monetary 
unit. 

Madeira. Portuguese money is the 
currency in use. {See Portugal.) 

Malta. The coin in use, in addition to 
the British coinage, is a bronze one of the 
value of one-third of a farthing. 

Mauritius. The monetary unit is the 
Indian Rupee There is a silver coinage 
in use, the coins being of the denomina¬ 
tion of 10 and 20 Cents, and also a 
*-'toonzc coinage, with coins oi 1, 2, anil 5 
Cents. 


Mexico. Monetary Unit—Dollar or 
Peso ■ • ■ • ..20 

Owing to internal disorder the value 
is now much depreciated 
Monaco, the monetary unit is the 
Franc. ‘ . 

Morocco. I hr monetary unit is the 
silver Piastre of 5 Francs. , 

Newfoundland. The'monetary system 
is similar to that of Canada, and Canadian 
coins circulate freely. 

New-Zealand. English coinage circu¬ 
lates throughout New Zealand, and is 
the only legal tender. 

English bank notes are at a discount 
of 1 to 2J per cent 
Nicaragua. Monetary Unit — Gold 
Cordoba of 100 Centavos 

Nigeria. There are spci ml s Ivei coins 
of 2s., Is , fd , and 3d , and mckcl-bronze 
ot Id., Jd , aa.d 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Mone¬ 
tary Unit—Krone of 100 Orer. 

Copper— 1 Ore . . .. ..0,04 

. 2 Orer.» »1 

„ 5.o 04 


Silver — 

10 „ 

Approximate 
value in 
English money. 
S d. 

.. o 14 


25 „ 

. 0 31 


50 „ 

.. 0 6| 


1 Krone 

l 14 


2 Kroner 

.. 2 2| 

Gold— 

5 „ 

. . 5 6| 


10 „ 

.. li 14 


20 „ 

.. 22 3 


Bank notes are also issued of 5, 10, 
50, 100, 500, and 1,000 Kroner. 

The coins pass freely in all three 
countries. The notes also circulate freely 
in the principal towns, but travellers 
are recommended to take into the 
interiors of these countries the notes of 
the respective country. 

18 Kroner = £\. 

Panama. The monetary unit is the 
gold Balbao of 2 Pesos, ol the value oi 
4s. 2d. 

Paraguay. Monetary Unit -Peso of 
100 Centavos ■ 

Persia. Monetary Unit— 1 Kran of 
20 Shahis. 10 Krans= 1 Toman. 

Present exchange, 50 Krans silver 
or paper =£ 1 . 

The coins in common use are the 
4 Kran, 1 Kran, and 2 Krans, silver 
pieces Gold is not in general circulation. 

Peru. Monetary Unit—Sol (silver) .. 
Gold—Libra .. 


Poland. No metallic eutnr.cy 


Portugal. Monetary Unit— i Fscuilo 
of 100 Centavos which replaces the o'd 
Milli is ot 1,000 Reis 

The new coinage is not yet fully issued, 
and the old Mtlrois coinage cnciilatcs lor 
the present at its relative value as 
Centavos and Escudos as follows— 


Bronz<*— 5 Reis 

= 4 Centavo 

. 0 

04 

„ 10 ,, 

- 1 

. 0 

o| 

„ 20 ., 

= 2 

. 0 

1 

Nickel— 50 ,, 

- 5 ,, 

. 0 

2 * 

,, 100 „ 

= 10 

. 0 

5 

Silver— 200 ,, 

= 20 „ 

. 0 

10 

„ 500 „ 

= 50 „ “ 

. 2 

1 

1,000 ,, 

» 1 Escudo 

. 4 

2 


Notes of the new Escudo curiency 
have not yet been issued, and the notes 
of 5,000 Reis and upwards, issued by the 
Bank ot Portugal, stiil calculate at their 
relative values as Escudos. 

Gold is at a premium of about 15 per 
cent , and is not in general circulation. 
The only gold coins are tly> old Milreis 
issue, and their value is as follows— 


Gold—1 Milreis = 1 Escudo 

„ 2 „ = 2 

5 = 5 „ 

„ 10 „ - 10 „ 


. ' 4 5 
. 8 10 
. 22 2 
. 44 4 


The equivalents shown in the above 
table are based on the nominal gold 
value, but the present value of an 
Escudo, silver or paper, is 3s. 94<1. 
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Romania. Monetary 
100 Danis .. 

Notes—per 100 Lei 


Approximate 
value m 
English money. 
s. d. 

Unit—Ley of 

.0 9i 

.76 0 


Russia. Monetary Unit—Rouble of 
100 Kopeks. 

Copper— 1 Kopek .. 

,, 2 Kopeks 

3 . 

5 . 

• Nickel — 5 

10 . 

IS .. 

• 20 . 

Silver — 25 ,, 

SO . 

1 Rouble 

Gold — 5 Roubles .. 


7* .. 

,, 10 

,, 15 ,, (Itnpcnal) 

Notes of I. 3, 5. 10. 25. 50. 100, and 

500 Roubles are in circulation, and are 
at par with gold. 

Russian notes as follows are now out 
of date and of no value— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

16 

21 

32 


100 Hi 

uibles dated befoie 1887. 

50 

.. ,, 

„ 1869. 

25 


„ 1888. 

10 


1893. 

5 


,, 1895. 

3 & 1 

,, dated 

on back of 

notes. 


Serbia. 

Monetary 

Unit—Dinar of 

100 Paras 

.0 

Slam. 

(>old 1 i.d of 

100S.it a ngs .. 1 


01 

«l 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 
5 

<5| 

Of 

U 

8 

0 

4 

0 


9* 

<4 


South Africa. The coinage is the same 
as in England, English gold and silver 
being legal tender. Notes aie issued 
by the principal South African banks 
under airangcment with the Govern¬ 
ment for 10s, £\, £5, ^10, £20, and 
are legal tender throughout British South 
Africa. 

English bank notes arc at a discount 
of from I to 2$ per cent. 

In Portuguese territory the Milrcis 
(1,000 Rci^), about 4s , is principally 
used. 


Spain. Monetary Unit—Peseta 

100 Centimos 

of 


Bronze — 5 Centimos 

.. 0 

o* 

„ 10 . 

.. 0 

1 

Silver — 50 

.. 0 

4! 

,, 1 Peseta 

0 

9* 

,, 2 Pesetas .. 

1 

7 

5-. 

4 

0 

Gold -- 20 

. 16 

0 

f ,, 25 ,, (Alfonso) 

. 20 

0 


Notes of 25. 50, 100, 500, and 1.000 
Pesetas are issued by the Bank of 
Spain. 

Gold is at a premium of about 
10 per .cent, and is not in general 
circulation. 

The rate of exchange is very 
fluctuating. 


Approximate 
value In 
English money. 

s. tL 

All silver coins prior to 1869 are 
no longer cuirent. 

The equivalents shown in the table 
are based on the nominal gold value, 
but the present exchange for an English 
sovereign m Spanish notes and silver 
com is 26190 to 27*10 Pesetas. 


vSweden. (See Norway.) 

Switzerland. Monetary Unit— the Franc 


of 100 Centimes. 

Bronze— l Centime .. .. .. 0 

,, 2 Centimes . . . . 0 

Nickel — 5 ,. .. .. 0 

10 . . . . 0 
„ 20 . . . . 0 

Silver — 50 ,, . 0 

1 Franc . .. 0 

,, 2 Frant s .. .. 1 

5 .4 

Gold — 20 .16 



0 

0 


Notes of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Francs are issued by several Swiss 
banks under arrangements with the * * 
Government, and are available thiough- 
out Switzerland. Gold is generally at a 
slight premium. * 

The silver coins bearing the figure of 
Helvetia in a sitting position, with the 
exception of the 5 Franc piece, are 
not current, and realise only their value 
as silver. (See notes under France ) 

Tripoli. Same as Italy 
Turkey. Monetary Unit—the Piastre 
of 40 Paias. 

1 Piastre .. .. ..02^ 

20 Piastres = 1 silver Mcdpdie . '/ 

100 ,, = 1 gold Turkish £ ..18 0 

The money most commonly used in 
Turkey by foreign travellers is the 
Fienih 20 Franc piece. 

Uganda. Same as East Africa (</ e ) 

United States. Monetary Unit —1 Dollar 
of 100 Cents. 


Copper 

— f Cent 

.. 0 

01 

Nickel 

— 5 Cents 

.. 0 

21 

Silvei - 

— 10 • ,, (Dime) 

.. 0 

5 


25 .. 

.. 1 

01 


50. 

.. 2 

l 


1 Dollar .. 

.. 4 

2 

Goid - 

2it Dollars 

... 10 

5 


5 . 

.. 20 

10 


10 ,, (Eagle) . 

.. 41 

8 


20 .. 

.. 83 

4 


Notes, Greenbacks, Gold Certificates, 

Silver Ccitificates, and National Bank 
Notes are issued in amounts of 1, 2, 5, 

10, 20, 50, 1( M), 500, 1.000 dollars and 
upwaids, and circulate at par with gold. 
Uruguay. Monetary tm — - Ifcsb 4 2 

Venezuela. Monetary Unit—Gold Bolivar 
df 100 Centavos • 

Bolivar .. .. .. ■ • 0 9J 

Yugoslavia. No metallic currency. 

The Latin Monetary Union consists of those 
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countries which have adopted the same standard 
coin, though called by different names, equal in 
value to the franc 

The countries which have joined the Union are: 
Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland 

The countries whuh have adopted the same 
system, but whuh have not joined the Union, aic: 
Finland, Rumania, Seivia, and Spain. 

FOREIGN MONEY ORDERS. - I hose are money 
orders issued by the Post Offu e for the transmission 
of sums abroad [See Money Orders] 

FOREIGN TELEGRAMS.—Telegrams despatched 
or rev eived from plat cs outside the United Kingdom. 
[See Tell or ams J 

FOREIGN TRADE. —The commerce which is 
carried on by traders m different countries 

FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— 


Argentina. -'Hie metric system (<7 v ) is in use 

Austria and Hungary. The metric system is in 
use. The names, however, of the weights and 
t measures are the same as those used in Germany. 

Belgium. In this country, too, the metric system 
is in use, and the names of the various weights and 
measures arc the same as those u^ed in France with 
the following exceptions: The kilogram is called 
the livre, the litre the litron, and the metre the anne. 
« Bolivia. See Chile 

Brazil. In addition to the metric system, there 
are certain weights and measures in use which are 
derived from the old Portuguese. The principal are 
the following— 

(a) Length; the covada = 26247 in, and the 
vara — 3'64 ft. 

(b) Weight; the arratel — l *0118 lb., the arroba = 
32‘384 lb., and the quintal (100 arratel) -= 101 *18 lb. 

(c) Capacity ; the almude— 3*684 gals., and the 
alaueire — PI bushels 

Bulgaria. The metric system is in use. 

Central America. In addition to the metric 
system, the weights and measures of old Spam are 
•HHsoranion use. (See Spain ) 

Chile (and also Bolivia). Same as Central America. 

China. At Hong Kong and the other treaty ports 
the British weights and measutes arc in use. The 
principal native weights and measures are as 
follows— 


(a) Length ; the fan or fun — T41 in , the tsun — 
1*41 in., the chih — 141 in . the change- 141 in., 
and the yin — 1,410 in. — 1 17* ft. 

(b) Weights; the tael or leang—4 oz., the 
cattie-= 1$ lb., and the tan or pical — 133$ lb. 
The English hundredweight is equal to 84 catties. 

(c) Capacity; the ho2 pts., the sheng —20 
pts., and the ton — 100 pts. 

Denmark, (a) length; the torame = 1*029 in., 
the fod =J *029 ft , the alcn= 2 fod, the faven = 
6 fod, the rode = 12 fod, and the mil = 2,000 roder 
or 4*6805 English miles. 

The t 6 nde (a measure of afea), or the tonde land 
<U ,000 sq alcn) = 1 *363 English acres. 

( 6 ) Weight; the pund — 1*102 lb., and the 
centner^ 100 lb. The pund is subdivided into 
16 unser and 32 lod. 

(c) Capacity ; the pob — 1 *69 pts , the kanfle = 
2 potter, the ,viertel = 4 kande, the skeppe= 18 
potter, the fjerdhigl&r — 2 skepper, the tdnde = 
4 fjerdingkar, and the laestt= 12 tdnder. The laest 
is about equal to r 45*87 English bushels, and, there¬ 
fore, the tonde is the equivalent of 3*82 bushels. 
The anker is a measure of 39 potter, and equal to 
8*29 English imperial gallons. 

Egypt. (a) Length; the kirat= 1*1 in., the 


rub = 6 kirats, the pik = 4 rubs, and the gasab = 
4 piks. The gasab is, therefore, about equal to 
2*88 English yards. 

The feddan is a square measure, and is equal to 
400 sq. gasab, that is, nearly $ of an acre. 

(b) Weight; the rottolo = 1 lb. nearly, the oke = 
2*7 lb., and the cantar (or 100 rottoh) = 99 lb. 
nearly. 

(c) Capacity; the ardeb is a grain measui e„ 
which varies considerably, according to the grain 
measured. At Cairo it is equal to about 5 bushels. 

Finland. The metric system is in use. 

France. The metric system is in use. 

Germany. The metric system is that in use, 
but the names given to the various weights and 
measures are as follows— 


German. 

Stab. 

Stnch. 

Ncuzoll. 

Kette. 

Kanne. 

Schoppcn. 

Fass. 

Neuloth. 


Metric system. 
Metre 

Centimetre. 

Millimetre. 

Decametre. 

Litre. 

Half-litre. 

Hectolitre. 

Decagramme. 


There are also the weights called the pfund, which 
is equal to 500 grammes, or 1 *1023 lb., the centner = 
100 pfund, and the tonne = 2,000 pfund. The 
centner, therefore, is rather less than a hundred¬ 
weight (110*231 lb), and the tonne is equal to 
19*6842 cwt. In Prussia a imle= 2,000 ruthen or 
4*6807 English miles, a zoll — 1*03 in., and an ell -- 
25£ zoll or 2*1882 ft. In Brunswick, a mile is equal 
to 6 714 English miles, and m Saxony its length is 
4*2227 English miles. There is also in Prussia the 
square measure of the morgen, which is equal to 
*631 English acres. In Hamburg the measuie of 
the same name is equal to 2*3895 English acres. 

Greece. In this country the metric system is in 
use, but the names used are as follows— 


Grecian. 

Metric. 

Peclieus. 

Metre. 

Palame. 

Decimetre. 

Daktylos. 

Centimetre. 

Gramme. 

Millimetre. 

Stadion. 

Kilometre. 

Skioms. 

Myriametre. 

Strenna. 

Are 

Litra. 

Litre. 

Kotyle. 

Decilitre. 

My st ion 

Centilitre. 

Kybos. 

Millilitre 

Ivoilon. 

Hectolitre. 

Drachme. 

Gramme 

Obolos. 

Decigramme. 

Kokkos 

Centigramme. 


In addition, there are the mera — $ kilogramme, 
the tonos = 29*526 cwt., and the oke= 2*84 lb. 

Holland. The metric system is in use, but the 
names used are as follows— 


Dutch. 

-El. 

Palm. 

Duim. 

Streep. 

Roede. 

Mijle. 

Kan. 

Maatje. 

Vingerhoed. 


Metric. 

Metre 

Decimetre. 

Centimetre. 

Millimetre. 

Decametre. 

Kilometre. 

Litre. 

Docihtre. 

Centilitre. 
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D utch. 

Metric. 

Vat. 

Hectolitre. 

WlRtjf. 

Gramme. 

Korrel. 

Decigramme. 

Lord. 

Decagramme 

Onze. 

Hectogramme 

Pond. 

Kilogramme 

Bunder. 

Hectare. 

rhe ok! pound = 1 *088 lb. 

Italy. The metric system is in use, but the 

i as follows— 

Italian. 

Metric 

Metro. 

Meti e. 

Decimetro. 

Decimetre 

Centimctro. 

Centimetre. 

Millirnetro 

Millimetre. 

• Decamctro. 

Decametie. 

Ettometro. 

Hectometre. 

Chilometro 

Kilometre 

Miriametro 

Myriametre 

Ara. 

Arc*. 

Centiare 

Centiare. 

Ettare. 

Hectare. 

Litro 

Litre 

Deulitro. 

Decilitre. 

Decalilro 

Decnlitic. 

Ettolitro 

Her tolitre. 

Chilolitro. 

Kilolitre. 

Gramma 

Gramme. 

Decigram ma. 

Decigramme. 

Centigramma. 

Centigramme. 

Milligramma 

Milligramme 

Decagramma. 

Decagramme. 

Kttogramma. 

Hectogramme. 

Chilogramma. 

Kilogramme 

Miriagramma 

Myriagramme. 


Japan, (a) Length : the shaku, which is about a 
foot, the ken — 6 shaku, the Uho=- 60 ken, and 
the ri — 36 tiho Ihe ri is, therefore, about 
2J English miles The square tcho 2*4507 English 


acres. 

(b) Weight; the km, which is divided into 
160 momme, equivalent to 1*3251 lb , the kwan 
( 6 J kin) = 8 2817 lb , and the tan = 100 kin. 

(c) Capacity; the shoo — *397 gals, or *0496 
bushels, the to = 10 shoo, and the koku = 10 to. 

Mexico. The metric system is in use, but the old 
Spanish weights and measures arc still in existence 

Norway. The metric system is in use. 

Persia, (a) Length ; the guz or zer is a measure 
which varies from 36 to 44 in , and the parasang — 
4J miles. • 

( 6 ) Weight; the miskal — 47*5 grains, and the 
maund = 6 £ lb., 

(c) Capacity , the chenica — *289 gals , the 
capicha-= 2 chenicas, and the artata = 1*809 
bushels. 

Pern. The old Spanish weights and measures are 
in use. 

Portugal. The metric system is in use. 

Rumania. The* metric system is in use 

Russia, {a) tier, f*h ; the vershok = 1| . , <he 

stopa = 8. vershok, the arshine = 2 atopa, the 
sasch 6 .»=r 3 arshine, and the verst = 500 s.schen. 
The verst is, therefore, equal to 11666 yards, or 
*663 of an English mile. The Lithuanian milo = 
5*56 English miles. The dessiatine is a square 
measure equal to 2,400 square saschen or 2 acres, 

2 roods, 32 jpoles. 

(5) Weight; the funt = *9026 lb., the pud ~= 
40 funt, the berkovitz = 10 puds, and the packen = 

3 berkovitz. The packen is, therefore, about equal 


to 1083 lb. The funt is subdivided into 12 lanaa, or 
32 lotti, or 96 zolotnicjcs. 

(c) Capacity ; the tscharkey = *27049 gals., the 
vedro = 100 tscharkeys, the anker = 8*114 ^als., 
the chetvort = 46*2 gals., and the sarokowaja** 
108*196 gals. • 

Serbia. The metric system is in use. 

South American States. Except as separately 
noticed, the metric system is that commonly in use. 

Spain. The metric system is in use, and the 
names used are the same as in that system, except 
that the last letter of eac h weight and measure ends 
in o instead of e, eg., metro, litro, graino. The 
word are is changed into area 
The old Spanish weights and measures which are 
still m use in some parts of Central and South 
America were as follows— 

(a) Length , the Spanish foot -- 10*958 m., and 
the vara = 2*782 ft. The square measure the 
fanegada = 1 } acres 

{ib ) Weight, the onza — *063 lb., the libra = 

1 1014 lb., and the quintal = lOOlibia, or 110*143 lb. * 
(c) Capacity; the cuartillo = *011 gals., the 
azumbre= 4 cuartillos, the cuartilla-- 2 azumbres, 
and the arroba mayor 4 cuartillos. The arruba 
mayor is, therefore, equal to about 3*55 gals 

Sweden. The metric system is in genet al use, but^ 
some of the old measures and weights used in Den¬ 
mark are still to be found, e.g., the tomme of 
1-029 in , the aim, which is ecjual to 24 tommes or 
24*714 in ; the lod is rather mote than \ ox., and 
the pund = - 1 *102 lb An English hundredweight =*= 
102 Swedish punds. 

Switzerland, The metric system is in use. There 
is also the weight known as the pfund — 1*1023 lb. 
The ptund is divided into 16 unzen or 32 loths. 
The standard of length is the foot of 3 decimetres = 
11*811 in 

Turkey. The metric system is in use, but the 
names applied are as follows— 

Turkish. Metric. #•* 


Arshin. Metre. 

Oke. Kilogramme. 

Cantaro. 100 kilogrammes. 

Chcquec 1,000 kilogiammea. 

United States. The English imperial weights and 
measures are generally used, but there are also still 
in existence certain measures known as the old 
Winchester measures. These are as follows— 

(a) Liquid; the pint and gallon are equal to 
*833 of the impena) pint and gallon. These apply 
to wines and spirits. A pint of beer = 1*017 pta. 

(b) Dry ; the pint, gallon, bushel, and quarter 
are equal to 969 of the same imperial measure. 

FORESTALLING.—This is generally^ taken to 
mean any particular advantage whn h one person 
obtain^ in a market over another. In England, at 
one time, it was an ofjence for a person to buy up 
goods whilst they were on their way to market, for 
the purpose of obtaining higher pines from the 
retail buyer through having secured for the time 
Ixtng a monopoly in the same This olfence was 
called foicstalliii] It w.is abolished by an Act of 


Parliament passed in 1844 
FORFEITED SHARES.— II is . !i power given 
to boairls of directors bt> penalise defaulting share¬ 
holders who fail to meet an instalment which falls 
due upon shares allotted to them. The machinery 
to be employed by the chairman or secretary of a 
company having recourse to resort to such means 
is usually fully provided for in the articles of 
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association regulating the company’s procedure. 
Each step, however, requires the closest and most 
careful attention, and the least irregularity may 
render the forfcituie void, with the result that the 
officials of the company may quite conceivably be 
held personally liable in damages. 

It must be assumed that there is no icasonabic 
doubt that the defaulting shareholder has not 
received the notice of call or calls having been 
made. Some steps should be taken before pro¬ 
ceeding to be assured of the shareholder's place of 
abode, 01 that the notices have not been returned 
through the post 'thus assured, it becomes the 
duty of the secretary to write to the shareholder 
with an intimation that if the instalments are not 
paid by a certain specified date, a minimum lapse 
of time being usually provided for under the com¬ 
pany's ai tides, the shaies will then become liable 
to forfeiture, the letter being sent by registered 
post a§ an extra precaution against miscairiagc. 
Where this appeal has not met with any response, 
a second notice will be sent in the same manner 
irawing attention to the first appeal, and mcntion- 
.ng the Board's intention to forteit the shares 
standing in lus name oi such as are m default, with 
i reminder that he will, ncvei theless, remain liable 
for the unpaid call, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may cease to be the holder of the shares. If 
payment is still withheld after the date specified 
n the second notice, it then becomes necessary 
for the secretary or director to appear before a 
Commissioner for Oaths to make an affidavit 


setting out the following— 

1. That the declarant is either the secretary or 
i director of the company 

2. That the usual notices have been posted as to 
the calls having been made, such calls being in 
pursuance of conditions sot forth in the ptospectus 
or other document dealing with the issue of the 
shares, or that the call has been made by resolu- 

of the directors, as provided for in the poweis 
giveh them in such matters 

3. That two notices, specifying the date of each, 
were sent through the post, the posting of which 
could be testified by rcgisteied letter receipts con¬ 
taining the address df the defaulter, and that up 
to that time neither call notices nor registered 
letters have been returned by the postal 
authorities. 

4. That the instalments or calls in question, nor 
any part thereol, have been received in payment. 

5. That due notice had been given of the Board’s 
intention to render the shares forfeit and of their 


intention to re-issue the said shares in any manner 
they may deem expedient , and, lusher, if the 
shares have already been re-issucd, the name of the 
persons or person in whom the shares now stand 
must be stated, and that the directors have acted 


in manner under* powers ^conceded to them by 
certain specified clauses in the company’s articles 
of assoaation. 


It is important to note heie that the power with 
which directors are invested in regard to these 
matters must only be employed for the purpose for 
which these provisions have been framed. Instances 
have been kno\*n wkcrc directors have improperly 
made use of these powers by attempting to get rid 
of an unwell om<j name on the register of menubers, 
and where forfeiture was wholly unwarrantable. 
The clauses of Table A, which forms the nrst 
schedule to the C’ompames (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
dealing with this question (Nos. 24-30 inclusive) 


are very precise and to the point. They are 
framed solely for the purpose of affording boards 
of directors the opportunity of inflicting a penalising 
measure to defaulters on the register of members, 
and these powers cannot be invoked for any other 
purpose. 

It is competent for the directors to dispose of 
shares which have been surrendered or rendered 
forfeit in the manner above described, in any way 
they think fit, but the forfeiture must always be 
carried out by means of a resolution passed by the 
directors at a meeting properly convened and 
when a quorum is present. Upon the date of 
forfeiture, the member so surrendering his shares 
ceases to be a member in virtue of the shares so 
forfeited, but he, nevertheless, remains liable for 
the moneys due upon those shares and the dirottors 
may take such action as they think fit for the purpose 
of obtaining payment. It should be noted by 
Clause 30 of Table A, though this may not apply 
to all companies unless incorporated in their 
articles of association, that shares are liable to 
forfeiture through non-payment ol a premium, in 
the same manner as for shares issued at par. 

In the financial books entiles must be made to 
deal with the alteration caused by the forfeiture in 
the issued capital account, and a new account 
must be created dealing with the value of the 
shares forfeited, or the amount so forfeited on 
those shaies, the issued capital account being 
reduced to the full nominal value of those shares. 
To accomplish this, a journal entry similar to the 
following will be necessary— 

Share Capital. Dr. 

To Forfeited Shares Account 
,, Call Account. 

This entry will reduce the share liability to the 
extent ot the nominal value of the shares forfeited, 
at the same time eliminating the debit balance for 
tails unpaid, and treating a new liability in the 
shape of fot fated shares This latter liability is 
something of a misnomer, insomuch that it cannot 
be claimed by anyone, but the company must 
nevertheless show this item separately in all suc¬ 
ceeding balance sheets, as it must not be assimi¬ 
lated with profit and loss, reseivcs, or capital 
accounts 

When the Board decide to re-issue the shares 
which l ave been sin rendered, the issued share 
capital account is credited, and the person to 
whom the shares have been allotted will be debited 
with the amount still due upon them, in addition 
to a premium which the directors might impose 
to make the payment of the nev& allottee equiva¬ 
lent to the current value of the shares. Where 
re-issues take place, the forfeited shares account is 
debited, the operation being represented by the 
following formula— 


Forfeited Shares Account, Dr. 

Shareholders (Personal Account), Dr. 

Premium on Shares Account,* Cr. 

Share Capital Account, C^r. « 


the effect of this entry being to re-establish the 
issued capital account at its former amount, and 
a permanent liability in the shape of premiums on 
shares, instead of a forfeited shares account, as 
mentioned above, which would be eliminated by 
this latter entry, the debit made to the share¬ 
holders' personal account being made by a payment 
in cash and so balanced. 
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Particulars of shares forfeited are required to be 
given in the annual summary [yv.]. 

FORFEITURE.— Formerly, when a person was 
convicted of a felony {gv), but not of a mis¬ 
demeanour (gv), forfeituie of land and goods 
followed the conviction, but tins severe penalty 
was finally abolished by a statute passed in 1870 
in all cases except outlawry, and as outlawry is 
practically extinct, so forfeiture of goods and lands 
nas become obsolete, as far as a general seizure of 
the whole of the same is concerned But there aie 
many statutes m force whnh impose forfeiture of 
special goods to which certain offences relate 
Thus, if an attempt is made to smuggle tobacco 
or certain other goods which are liable to customs 
duties, not only is the smuggler subjec t to penalties, 
but tforfcituie of the goods follows as a mattei of 
course. Also for offences against the game laws and 
fishing, the offender is subjec ted to the forfeituie of 
any implements which he has in his possession for 
the carrying out of his purpose, such as snates, 
nets, etc 

In Scotland, foifeiture of movables still exists :f 
a person is sentenced to death, or is convicted of 
certain « rimes 

As to land alone, forfeiture to the Clown ma\ still 
take' place in c ase of an alienation in mortmain |g v ]. 
but this raiely happens 

Much more important, from a business point <>f 
vtew, is the case of foifeiture as between landlord 
and tenant, when a lease is liable to be loifeited 
for a bleach of any of the covenants contained in 
the lease Formeily this forfeituie worked gieat 
hardship in many cases, but bv irason of the Con¬ 
veyancing Acts of 1881 and 1802, the court now 
has powci to gian< ichef against forfeituie, undei 
coitain procedure; and subject to certain conditions 
being complied with by the tenant, in all cases 
except the following : (1) A covenant on the p.ut 
of the tenant or lessee against underletting or 
assignment without the memo of the lamlloid , 
{-) a condition lor foiUitvnc upon the bankruptcy 
of the tenant ot lessee, or upon the taking posses¬ 
sion of ms interest under an execution which is 
enfoiced more than a year after the bankrujitcy , 
(3) a covenant contained in a mining lease giving 
the lessor the light of aocess to and inspection of 
the premises, books, etc. Foifeiture of a lease takes 
place also if a tenant sets up a title to the property 
advetse to that of the landlord. 

FORGED TRANSFERS .—The seller of registered 
stock or sharers has not completed his,bargain until 
he has delivered a transfer duly executed bv the 
registered proprietor; and if by any chance the 
transfer he delivers is a spurious one, the signature 
of the transferor being a forgery, it is, of course, not 
a good deliver v In the ordinal v wav, if a < onipanv 
or the agents appointed by a Government, munici¬ 
pality, or company, as the race may be, give effect 
to a forged transfer, the transferor out of whose 
name the stock has been wrongfully tiansfci l has 
recoui sc* against }>ii<Ji t ompany or transferrin igcnt 
With a view to protecting purchasers of sto< k and 
sHhrec bom loss through forged transfe s, the 
Forged Transfers Acts, 1891 and 1892, were passed 
The adoption of these Acts is not compulsory on 
companies, though many, and practically all the 
railway companies, have placed themselves under 
the provisions of the Acts, the principal provisions 
of which are— 

" (1) Where a company or local authority 

issue or have issued snares, stock, or security ^ 


transferable by any instrument in writing, or by 
an entry xn any books or register kept by or on 
behalf of the company or local authority, they 
shall have power to make compensation by a 
cash payment out of their funds for any loss 
arising from a transfer of any such fharcs, stock, 
or securities in pursuance of a forged transfer or 
of a transfer under a forged power of attorney, 
whether such loss arises, and whether the transfer 
or power of attorney was forged befoie or after 
the passing of this Act, and whether the person 
receiving such compensation, or any person 
through whom he claims, has or has not paid 
any fee or otherwise contributed to any iund 
out of which the compensation is paid. (The 
words * whether such loss, etc ,’ weie added by 
the 1892 Act.) 

“ (2) Any company or local authority may, if 
they tlunk fit, provide either by fees not exceeding 
the rate of Is on every /100 transferred, with a 
minimum charge equal to that for £25, to4>c paid 
by the transfeiee upon the entry of the transfer 
in the books of the company or local authority, 
or by insurance, reservation of capital, accumula¬ 
tion of income, or in any other manner in which 
they may resolve uj»on, a fund to meet claims for 
such compensation. ('1 he words ‘ with a minimum 
chaige equal to that lot £25 ‘ weic added by the* 
1892 Act ) 

“ (3) For the pm pose of providing such com¬ 
pensation, any company may borrow on the 
security of their piopetty, and any local authority 
may borrow with the like consent and on the like 
security and subject to the like conditions as to 
repayment by means of instalments ot the pro¬ 
vision of a sinking fund, and otherwise as in the 
case of the securities in respect of which com¬ 
pensation is to be provided, but any money so 
borrowed by a local authonty shall be lepaid 
within a tetm not longer than five years. Any 
expenses inclined by a local authority in making 
compensation, or in the rejiayment of, the 
payment of interest on, or otherwise in connec¬ 
tion with, any loan raised as aforesaid, shall, 
except so fai as they may be met by such fees 
as aforesaid, be paid out of the fund or rate 
on which the sec unty in respec t of which 
compensation is to be made is charged. 

“(4) Any such company or local authority 
may impose sue If reasonable icsti let ions on the 
transfer of then shares, stock, or securities, or 
with respect to powers of attorney for the transfer 
thereof, as thet m?y consider requisite for, 
guarding against looses arising fiom forgery 
"(5) Where i compkny or local authority 
compensate a poison under this Act for any loss 
arising from foigery, the company or local 
authonty shall, without prejudice to any other 
rights or remedies, have the same rights and 
remedies against thfi person liable for the loss as 
the person compensated would have had." 
FORGERY. —This oifenc e, whn li is of the gravest 
import in a commercial community, has beeh 
denned as the fi iduler 4 making or alteration of 
any document by a person with the intention of 
picjudning another person. . # • 

Various statutes hayc* been passed at different 
timgs by which forgery has been constituted a 
felony, but where there is no particular statute 
applicable to the special offence of forgery com¬ 
plained of, the forgery is a misdemeanour at com¬ 
mon law, anebany person found guilty of the offence 
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is liable to be punished < nminally Thus, a forged 
testimonial as to the character of a person is a 
common law forgery 

Speaking generally, a document which is forged 
is absolutely valueless, as no person can obtain any 
rights whatever through the same See the articles 
on Forged Iuanseeks, Forgery (Bills, Chlqui s, 
and Notes), m wln< h the commercial aspect of this 
often< e is dealt with 

FOIUJKUY (BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES).— 

The important part that negotiable instruments 
play in commerce makes it essential that the 
greatest care should be given to maintain the 
genuine character of the documents. Much of 
what is contained in the present article is applicable 
to negotiable instruments other than bills, cheques, 
and notes, although these alone are here specially 
dealt with. 

By See tion 24 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
;t is provided— 

" Subject to the provisions of this Act, where 
a signature on a bill is forged or placed thereon 
without the authority of the person whose 
signature it purports to be, the forged or un¬ 
authorised signatute is wholly inoperative, and 
no right to ictuin the bill or to give a discharge 
thereof against any party thereto can be acquired 
through or under that signature, unless the 
party against whom it is sought to retain or 
enforce payment of the bill is precluded from 
setting up the forgery or want of authority. 
Provided that nothing in this Section shall alfect 
the ratification of an unauthorised signature not 
amounting to a forgery.” 

In connection with this Section it is necessaiy 1o 
bear in mind the estoppels (q v ) which bind the 
acceptor and the indorser of a bill. These are dealt 
with in the separate articles headed Accefior and 
Indorser. It must also be remembered that 
bankers arc specially protected in the case of forged 
.mdoisements of cheques, when those cheques aie 
(mStn on their own banks. This is refetred to here¬ 
after. It is necessary to bear these matteis in mind, 
since it will be noticed that the Section is ” subject 
to the piovisions of the Act.” 

For the ptesent purpose, forgery may be defined 
as the fraudulent making or alteration of any 
document with the intention of prejudicing another 
person, and the offence has been made a felony by 
statute. It is the intent to defraud which makes 
the offence so grave, and if the intent is negatived 
theie is no foigery. There are many ways in which 
forgery can be committed, the 'discussion of which 
belongs properly to the criminal law, and the pre¬ 
sent article is confined to the consideration of the 
civil liabilities that arise in the cases ^here signa¬ 
tures are fraudulently placed upon a bill, whether 
as drawet, acceptor, or indorser (or, in the case of 
promissory notes, os maker or indorser), and where 
signatures are fraudulently placed on cheques 
Finally, a short notice is given of forged bank notes 
It is to be borne m mind that the names of 
various parties arc obtained in connection with 
bills and cheques, if they pass through various 
hands, in order to make them liable upon the 
instruments. <I>yectty the name of any person is 
found upon a bill or a cheque, he is pnrnd facte 
responsible for the payment of the instrument^ It 
is of the utmost? importance, therefore, that the 
greatest possible protection should be afforded 
when a name has been forged, or when a signature 
has been affixed without any authority. ” A 


forged signature is wholly inoperatiVe.” It cannot 
be ratified. 

The holder of a bill, even though he is a holder 
m due course ( q.v .), has no right to retain a bill 
which bears a forged signature , he cannot give a 
discharge for it, and he cannot sue upon it. But m 
order that these rules may operate in their entirety, 
the holder must have taken the bill ” through or 
under ” the signature, i e., the signature must have 
been a necessary part of the instrument, so as to 
pass it from the last possessor to the holder, 'llus 
presents no difficulty if it is the signature of the 
drawer or of the acceptor which is forged. The 
bill is valueless in either of these cases. But it is 
not always so wheic an indorsement is forged. 
It depends entirely upon whether the bill is 
specially indoised ( qv.) or indorsed in blank ty.v). 
So long as the bill remains specially indorsed, the 
signature of the person to whom or to whose order 
the bill is negotiated must be a genuine one, for a 
title to the bill can only be made ” through ” the 
indorsement. But if the bill is indorsed in blank, 
the signature of the transferor is not necessary to 
pass the title to the transferee (See Indorsement ) 

Tlus is not always easy to follow, as every caieful 
business man icqunes the immediate transferoi of 
a bill to indorse the same, so that lie may be held 
responsible in case the bill is not met The addi¬ 
tional name is, in fact, an added security But the 
statement goes further If the signature is a neces¬ 
saiy one and it is forged, no title to the bill can be 
made through it If it is not necessary to pass the 
bill and yet is on it, the forged signature docs not 
alfect the title of the holder He does not hold 
” through or undei ” the signature. 

The liability to loss through forgery should render 
the person who takes a bill of exchange extremely 
cautious as to the identity of his transferor and the 
genuineness of lus signature Bills should not bo 
taken indiscriminately from strangests. If such 
tiansferoi is a man of substance, and he has at tually 
signed the bill himself, the holder will be. protected 
in case any of the previous signatures turn out to bo 
forgeries, as he can sue the transferor upon the t on- 
sideration (q v ) The indorser enters into certain 
engagements by indot sing the bill, and is estopped 
from denying certain facts, including the genuine¬ 
ness and regularity in all iaspects of the dtawer's 
signature and all previous indorsements (See 
Indorser ) If, however, a holder does manage, in 
spite of a forgeiy, to obtain the amount of the bill, 
he cannot ictain the money. The.bill is not dis¬ 
charged, and the true owner may compel the person 
who has paid the bill to give it up, and sue h person 
has a right over as against the holder who has been 
wrongfully paid In the ordinary course of events 
it is the acceptor who meets the bill at maturity 
If, then, payment is made to a holder of a forged 
bill by the acceptor, and the bill is deliveied up, 
the rightful owner can demand the bill back and 
can sue the acceptor either on the instrument or 
on the consideration The acetpto^ will then have 
a right of action against the holder for what is 
called “money had and received,” or fof con¬ 
version of the bill. It will then be the turn of the 
holder to seek his remedy against his transferer 
The transferor will then proceed against lus own 
transferor, and so on. Last of all the indorser or 
other person who took through the forged indorse¬ 
ment will come into possession of the bill, and his 
remedy will generally be of no avail. It will have 
been observed that the rightful owner of a bill 
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which has been forged with the owner’s signature 
has his first right of action against the acceptor, if 
the acceptor has paid the bill. If it happens that 
the acceptor has paid the holder, and the holder 
cannot be found, it is the acceptor who is the sole 
loser. There is no one against wnom he tan proceed. 

As far as a bill or a promissory note is concerned, 
a banker is in no better position than any other 
person if he pays under a fotged indot sement, 
though he is protected, as is shown later, if he pays 
a bill on demand drawn upon himself,» e , a cheque, 
bearing a forged indorsement. Bills are very 
frequently made payable at banks. A banker 
should, therefore, make special ariangcmcnts with 
his customers so as to minimise his chances of loss. 

If he fails to do so, and pays a bill beaiing a forged 
acceptance or a forget! indorsement, he cannot 
charge lus customer with the amount paid. It is a 
banker's duty m the case of bills to see that all the 
indorsements are genuine—the signature of the 
acceptor is, of course, known to bun in the ordinary 
way He is not bound, however, to inquire into the 
genuineness of the signature of the drawer, as the 
acceptor himself, by the act of accepting, is 
estopped from denying the genuineness of the 
signatuie of the drawer. (See Acceptor.) A 
banker who has paid a forged bill must give 
immediate notice to the holder whom he has paid 
that the bill is a fotgeiy, so that su< h holder may 
at once proceed to recover against antecedent 
parties, not on the bill, foi that is valueless if he 
obtained possession “ through " a forged signature, 
but upon the consideration for which the bill was 
taken. 

It would appear that there is no possibility of 
relief being gi anted in these cases of forgery, except 
where the pai ty against whom sue h relief is 
sought is precluded by his own conduct from setting 
up the fact of the forgery as a defence. As it was 
pointed out above, a forgei’ 7 cannot be ratified, 
and its existence renders the bill pnmd fane value¬ 
less. Thus, in an old case, a bill bearing a forged 
acceptam e was negotiated to a holder in due (ourse. 
The holder discovered the forgery and threatened 
to prosecute the forger, but was prevailed upon not 
to do so by the acceptor who wrote him a letter, 
stating: “ I hold myself responsible for the bill 

. . bearing my signature " It was held that the 
acceptor was not liable on the bill, as the forgeiy 
of his signature could not be ratified. But where 
an acceptance was really forged, and the holder in 
due course having been infoimed that such was the 
case, wrote to make inqumes of the acceptor about 
it, and the accepfpr Replied that the signature was 
genuine, it was held that his conduct was su« h as 
to preclude him from setting up the forgery in an 
action on the bill. As to the other grounds of 
defence, through negligence, etc., each asc must 
depend upon its own facts, and it will be a question 
for a jury to state what is the nature of the a hole 
transaction, and for the court to decide up* the 
liability resting.upo® the parties to the bil! upon 
the jury's findings. In order to prevent difficulties 
arising? the court will restrain by injunction the 
negotiation of a bill held under a forged signature, 
or order it to be given up for cancellation. Also a 
defendant who believes that a bill is forged may at 
any time, by notice in writing, require^he bill to 
be produced for his inspection. 

The danger and the loss that may arise from 
forgery only tend to emphasise the need of pre¬ 
caution in accepting a bill or a cheque. If the bib 
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or cheque bears a large number of indorsements, 
the transferee should decline to accept it unless ho 
is acquainted with the signatures themselves, or 
obtains the indorsement of his immediate transferor, 
knowing him to be a man of sound financial standing 
and fully able to pay the amount of the instrument 
if it turns out to be irregular in any fashion. 

The civil liability has alone been considered here. 
Of course, if the actual forger, or any pi'tson who 
has assisted m the forgery is discovered, he may 
t>e prosecuted and convicted for the felony. 

Closely connected with a forged signature is an 
unauthorised signature, and the consultation of the 
latter naturally falls within the scope of the present 
article. A forged signature must be distinguished 
fiom an unauthorised signature, though the clfect 
of the two is the same, m the absence of a ratifica¬ 
tion of the unauthorised signatuie. E\ery forged 
signature is, of course, unauthorised, but it does 
not follow that, every unauthorised signature is a 
forgeiy. For example, a member of a paititcrship 
firm may sign a bill m the firm’s name. He may 
have authority to sign the name, but he may also 
have no authority to sign bills. It is then a question 
of fact as to whether a bill so signed bears an 
authorised signature or not. It must always be 
remembered that a person who takes a bill beaiing 
a procuration signature must be cm his guard, and 
inquire as to the uicumstai^es under which the 
authority to sign has been given. It is not necessary 
that the authoiity should be given m writing. 

Ihis necessity for caiefulness is spot tally piovided 
for by Section 25 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, which is as follows - 

" A signature by jnocuialion oj»erates as notice 
that the agent has but a limited authority to sign, 
and the prim ipal is only bound by su< h signature 
if the agent in so signing was acting within the 
actual limits of his authoiity.” 

Two illustrations may make the point as to 
unauthorised signatures dealer. A, a partner in 
a tiading firm, fraudulently accepted a billrin 
the firm name for a private debt of his own. It 
was negotiated to a holder in due couise In an 
action on the bill it was held that the firm was 
liable under A's signatuie. Any member of a 
trading fiun may sign on behalf of the other 
members, and unless there are suspicious circum¬ 
stances connected with the case, the firm must 
take the consequence*. On the other hand, where 
a partner fraudulently indorsed a bill in the film 
name to a person who afterwards icceived pay¬ 
ment from the acceptor,.such person being aware 
of the fraud, it was held that the money was 
recoverable. The remarks made in connec tion with 
forgery as to payment being made through or under 
the signature must be borne in mind. The?fact that 
there is a signature on a bill which is not authorised 
is not stifluicnt to render it valueless. It must be 
sudi a signature as is necessary in order to give the 
hofilei a title to the bill itself. The chief difficulty 
which may arise, however, is where an incomplete 
instrument has been given, and a definite authority 
imposed as to the • inner in which the document is 
to be filled up. (See Inchoate Instrument) If 
Jhc person to whom an inchoate "document is 
delivered exceeds his authority, he becomes liable 
to tbf person whose signature lie has obtained for 
any loss arising through such excess of authority 
But* if the bill is transferred to a holder in duo 
course, there is no defence to an action upon it. 
The wording o< the bill may be unauthorised, but 
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the signature is neither a forgery nor is it 
unauthorised, and the holder has a perfectly good 
title. The latter portion of Section 24, quoted above, 
specially provides that an unauthorised signature, 
not amounting to a forgery, may always be ratified. 
This is in accordance with the general law of agency. 

As to a cheque, a tradesman or other person who 
takes a cheque bearing a forged signature is in just 
the same position as if he takes a bill which has 
been similarly dealt with. He has no title to the 
cheque, and his only remedy is against his imme¬ 
diate transferor—if he can discover him. If he has 
obtained payment of the cheque, he must refund 
the amount to the true owner. With a banker, how¬ 
ever, the rase is different, but only by statute, for 
otherwise the business of the world could not be 
carried on There is no hardship in this. A trades¬ 
man is not (oinpellcd to take a cheque which is not 
drawn by his own customer, and he generally knows 
the people with whom he deals, and can recognise 
the signature of the diawer. But a banker has to 
pay out money to thousands of people whom he 
cannot know by sight, and with whose signatures 
he cannot, naturally, be acquainted. Of course, if 
the drawer’s signature is forged, the banker paying 
such a cheque cannot charge his customers account 
with the amount. A banker is himself responsible 
if he pays a forged cheque, t.e , where the drawer’s 
signature is forged, for it is his business to know the 
same, unless he can show that he was misled by 
his customer. 

By Section 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
where a banker on whom a cheque is drawn pays 
it in good faith and in the ordinary course of busi¬ 
ness, he is not liable for the indorsement of the 
payee or any subsequent indorser, even though the 
indorsement is forged. But if a banker gives cash 
for a cheque drawn upon another banker, lie is not 
protocted by Section 60, and is liable like any other 
person. Protection is afforded by Section 80 to a 
banker on whom a crossed cheque is drawn, if he 
paps it m accordance with the crossing. It runs 
as follows— 

" Where the banker, on whom a crossed cheque 
is chawn, in good iaith and without negligence 
pays it, if crossed generally, to a banker, and if 
crossed specially, to the banker to whom it is 
crossed, or Ins agent for collection being a banker, 
the banker paying the cheque, and, if the cheque 
has come into the hands of the payee, the drawer, 
shall respectively be entitled to the same rights 
and bo placed in the same position as if payment 
of the cheque had bee" made to the true owner 
thereof ” 

And a banker who collects a crossed cheque for a 
customer is also protected by Section 82— 

“ When a banker in good faith and without 
negligenc e receives payment for a customer of a 
cheque crossed.generally or specially to himself, 
and the customer has noTitle or a defective title 
thereto, the banker shall not incur any liability 
to the true owner of the cheque by reason only 
of having received such payment ” 

Where a crossed cheque with a printed form of 
receipt thereon is payable only when that receipt is 
duly signed, f a^d the signature on the receipt is 
forged, the order to pay, not being unconditional 
and the document, therefore, not a cheque, as 
recognised by The Bills of Exchange Act, the 
banker collecting the money for a custome^ is not 
protected by that Act; but protection is given by 
the Revenue Act, 1883. 


Promissory notes are subject to exactly the same 
rules, as far as forgery is concerned, as bills of 
exchange, allowance being made for the fact that 
the parties are not quite the same, the maker of the 
promissory note occupying the position of the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange, and there being no 
person to correspond to the drawer. 

Bank notes are sufficiently dealt with in a separate 
article, and their forgery is a much more complicated 
matter than the forgery of bills and cheques, seeing 
that these instruments are printed. A slight inter¬ 
ference with a bank note may render it valueless. 
Thus, in one case, where the numbers on certain 
Bank of England notes had been altered, the inten¬ 
tion being to prevent the notes (of which payment 
had been stopped) being traced, it was held that the 
innocent holder for value could not recover#from 
the Bank of England because the notes had been 
altered in a material part. 1 f a banker, unknowingly, 
gives forged bank notes in payment of a cheque, 
they do not operate as a payment. And as a trans¬ 
feror by delivery warrants to his immediate trans¬ 
feree, being a holder for value, that a note is what 
it purports to be, if the transferee receives a forged 
bank note, he can reclaim the money represented 
by the note from his transferor, provided ne makes 
his claim within a reasonable time. 

FORM OF APPLICATION.—Whenever a new 
joint stock company is being floated, it is the 
common practice for an appeal to be made to the 
public to apply for a shaie or a number of shares, 
and the form which is issued for that purpose is 
called the form of application. The form is filled 
up by the applicant for shares, who states the 
number which he washes to be allotted to him and 
also the amount of money which he has paid as a 
preliminary to the company's bankers as a proof 
of good faith The form, when filled in, is taken or 
sent to the bank, or to some other place which is 
denoted, and the counterpart of the form, which is 
filled in by the bank cashier, or some other 
authorised person, is the receipt for the money 
paid (See Application for Shares ) 

FOR MONEY.—T his is an expression used on 
the Stock Exchange to denote that dealings are 
paid for in cash at the time when they arc made 
FOR THE ACCOUNT.—This term is used to 
indicate that a bargain is entered into for settlement 
on the ordinary account or settling day. Supposing 
the ordinary settling day to fall upon August 31st, 
a purchase of /lO.OOO of Midland Deferred Stock 
eflec ted on the 20th of that month '.for the account) 
would indicate that the bargain was entered into 
with a view to payment being made on the following 
account day. namely, August 31st. The alternative 
would be to buy or sell " for money “ or “ for cash," 
this being sometimes done. Bargains entered into 
after 12 o’clock on the first day of the settlement 
are usually for the following account ; when it is 
desired to indicate this, it is stated that a bargain 
is " for new time.’’ 

FORTIFYING.—This term,signifies the mixing 
together of various qualities or growths ot wines 
or spirits for the purpose of improving or 
strengthening the whole. 

FORWARDING.— The act of sending forward 
merchandise for others. 

FORWiVBDING AGENT.—The person who under¬ 
takes the"collection, forwarding, arxi delivery of 
goods. 

FORWARDING GOODS BY RAIL.—(See Rail¬ 
way. Consignment of Goods by.) 
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FORWARD PRICE. —The “ forward ” price of 
ailver is the quotation for delivery and payment at 
a future date. The “ cash ” or “ spot ” price is for 
immediate delivery. 

FOUL BILL.—A certificate granted by a consul 
or other competent authority to the master of a ship 
at the time of clearing a port, stating that the por^ 
is infected with disease, if a ship brings a foul bill, 
the authorities may order a period of quarantine, 
the length of time depending upon the circum¬ 
stances of the case. (See Bill of Health, 
Quarantine.) 

FOUNDERS’ SIIARES.- ln addition to prefer 
ence and ordinary shares (</e.), it was not at all 
uncommon at one time to find anothei class of 
shares, viz., founders' or dekired scares Lattcily, 
siuh shares have become less usual, but they aie 
still ftiet with if companies are incorporated foi 
great undertakings, especially finance, when it is 
hoped that the results will be of a gigantic nature 
Founders’ shaies are usually subsmbed lot and 
taken by tfce vendors to, and the piomoters of. the 
company, hi the ordinary course of things no 
dividend is payable upon such shares until after the 
ordinary shaieholders have icceivcd a minimum 
dividend. But any arrangement can be made in 
the articles as to the rate and distribution of piolits 
This often resolve's itself into the taking of the 
surplus profits, after providing a certain dividend 
upon the ordinary shares, which, of toutse, will not 
have received anything until the claims of the pie- 
fercnce sh.ues have been satisfied It is obvious that 
it the company is very successful, the profits of the 
holdeis of foundeis’ shaies may be veiy < onsideiable. 
Some persons look upon companies having founders' 
shares with disfavmu, when arrangements ate made 
by whi< h the holdus aie likely to be laigely bene¬ 
fited. On the other hand, however, there is always 
this point to consider By securing the exertions of 
the holdeis, who will not tccoive anv profits unless 
the business is a sm i ess, the < ompauy is mm li nioie 
likely to flout ish than if there was no such stimulus 
appln able. Instead of foundeis’ shares, there may 
be a class of “ management ’’ shat es created. The 
rights attached to such shares will be provided by 
the articles. It will be recollected that a statement 
as to the number of founders’, or management, oi 
deferred shares, and the natuie and extent of the 
interest of the holders in the property and profits 
of the company must be set foitli in the prospectus 

FOX. —A carmvotous animal of the dog family, 
valuable in commerce for its fur and its long, bushv 
tail, oi “ brush ’ '1 he common iox is found in man\ 
partsof Europe. Asia, anil Amema It varies gi eat IV 
in colour 'i lie grey fox is * er y common m North 
America, where, too, the red, white, blue, and 
silver varieties are found The fur of the so-called 
blue fox is slate in colour, and is much valued, 
though not so highly as®that of the silver fox, 
which usually fetches very high prices, Russia 
being the chief purchaser. It is found in AL.ka, 
British Columbia, and the Hudson Bay t< i orv. 
Siberia docs a largfc trade in red fox, anu Great 
Britain’s imports consist mainly of the white 
variety. 

FRANC. — (See Foreign Moneys — Belgium, 
France, Switzerland ) 

FRANCE.—Position, Area, and Population. 

France he9 to the south and south-east of England, 
and is the rffost westerly state ol Central Europe* 
Its northern extremity is in the same latitude as 
southern England, and its furthest point west lies 


south of Cornwall. Eastward, the country extends 
as far as 7*5° E. longitude, while southward it 
reaches latitude 425° N. latitude. 

Its total area, including Corsica, prior to the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914, was 207,076 
square miles. After the Franco-Piussian War, 
1870-1, France lost territory to the extent of about 
5,600 square miles—Alsace and part of Lorraine. 
By the Treaty of Versailles, she has regained what 
she lost fifty years ago, with a small amount of 
additional territory, the total addition amounting 
to 5,819 square miles. The area of European 
Fiance, to-day, therefore, is 212,895 square miles. 

The position of Franco as the nearest continental 
count tv to England, and as partner m the English 
Channel (La Mam he), has always exorcised great 
influence upon the history of both countries. 
Befoie the counts of Pans were stiong enough to 
bring the whole country under one rule, the Channel 
acted as a link by which one ruler governed the 
south of Bntain and the north and west of Franco. 
Calais, which, with l>over, commands the narrowest 
part of tlie dividing sea, was the last town to bo 
given up by the English, who still retain, however, 
the Channel Islands as a leminder of the extent of 
the power ol formci luleis Lying on the oveiland 
i*>uto between England and the Suez, either via 
Marseilles or Brindisi, a considerable amount of 
British tiaflic passes thiough Fiance, the amount 
now being augmented by the linking up of the 
i ail ways jicioss Euiopt* to Constantinople Thm 
is as it was bidor<* the w;u No doubt similar 
conditions will be itvivcil in a lew \t;us 

Population. The population at presc nt increases 
Very slowly, in'some derailments it shows an 
actual decrease*, due paitly to the low buth-iato, 
and partly to the movement from the countiy to the 
town In 1846, 75 per cent of the people* lived in the 
country , the percentage is now lev. than 55 per 
cent 1 he population is more evenly distributed 
throughout the land than in the United Kingdom, to 
< sqme extent''because of the gieater number ern- 
)U agriculture, ami also because on account 
ofrihe distnbution of the coal and the smallness of 
the output then* is a less concentration of industries 
on small areas In 1886 the total population was 
68,219,000 , in 1896, 68,518.000, in 1901, 

69,031,000 ; and m 1906, 69,252,245 In 1914, the 
population was estimated at about 40,000,000, and 
in 1920, allowing for the inhabitants of the recovered 
teiritoiy, the total Was been increased to between 
41,500,000 and 42,()00,000. Foreigners, who num¬ 
ber over .i million, Reside chiefly m the huge towns 
and those neai tin* borders. In Lille, before the 
war, a fouith of the population was foreign. It is 
estimated that a quarter of a million Fienchmen 
reside abioad No statistics of emigration are avail¬ 
able, but the number of Frenchmen leaving the 
country is probably about 10,000 per annum. Those 
fmm the Bassos Alpes # go generally to Mexico, and 
are there* known as Barcelonncttes ; the Basques go¬ 
to Argentina and Uiuguay ; while many in the 
south cross the Mcditeiranean to Alrica—principally 
Algeria—to engage in viticulture^ This estimate 
as to emigration plies io the period before the 
war. It is possible that a change will occur. 

Surface and Routes. A hne^ror%Bordeaux tn the 
south-west to the Ardennes in the north-east 
divides France roughly into two regions of different 
build To the noith and west is a lowland broken 
by#groups of hills ; to the south and east is a hilly 
and mountainous country, in which lie a number 
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of important valleys. Of these valleys, the most 
important is that ot the Rhone, running north ami 
south, and continued in the Plain of Languedoc. 
To the east of the valley the Alps use to the Italian 
and Swiss frontiers ; to the west are the Ccvennes, 
the uni 01 edge of the Central Plateau, which slopes 
noithwaid and wisfwuid generally in the direc¬ 
tion shown by the riveis Noilh of the Rhone, the 
Juta separate hranceand Switzerland; and, further 
noith still, the Vosges lie on the German border. 
Despite the mountainous character of this eastern 
lumber, theie is easy communication across it, in 
a number of places, with the adjacent countries. 
'Ilie valleys ot the Is6re in Fiance and the Dora 
Baltea on the Italian side are connected by rail 
thtough tlit* Mont Ceius tunnel , the Rhone valley 
leads between the Jura and the Alps into Switzer¬ 
land , while the Gate of Belfort, between the Jura 
and the Vosges, gives auess to the valley of the 
Rhine in Germany. Further north still, the deep 
valley of the Moselle leads to a lower part of the 
Rhine valley, and that of the Meuse to southern 
Belgium * 

On the south, the Pyrenees form the boundary 
with Spam One remarkable feature of the range is 
the small number of passes, so that, until recently, 
the thief loads and railways have had to pass round 
the eastern and western ends Now, however, there 
are tin re lines appioaihmg completion a< ross three 
ot the lowest passes : one joining Pan on the noith 
with Zaragossa, another joining Toulouse with 
Lenda, and a third Lom Toulouse and Caicasonne 
to Barcelona. Between the Pyrenees and the 
Cential Plateau is an important valley < onnci ting the 
Plain ot Languedoi with the basin oi the Garonne, 
and at no point mote than t>20 ft above the sea 

Oil the north the boundary is not maiked by any 
natural features The most vulnerable part of the 
fiontiei is on the north and north-east, wheie the 
absento oi any physical boundary with Belgium 
and the number of easy routes through the uplands 
on the Gei man bolder engage a considerable portion 
of % thc nulitaiy energy of France. Opposite the 
middle ot this stretch of ft on tier is Chalons-sur- 
Matne, the Ficnch Aldershot 

The Railways of France. The great railway? of 
Frame each servo a separate portion of the 
country, with much loss oveilapping of areas than 
is the case m Fngland 

The Chenun de For du Nord (the Not them Rail¬ 
way . Pans terminus, Garc du Nord), connecting 
the Channel poits ot Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne 
with Paris and a large jiait of Ruropc, is. for the 
area served, the busiest of the Ficnch railways, 
especially the section between Amiens and Paris. 
It has a total length of line of 2,500 miles The 
chief routes in connection with the English railways 
are Calais to Basel via Ch.ilons-Chaumont, and 
Calais to Brindisi via Modane. 

The Cheiinn de Fer de [’Guest (tho Western of 
France Railway , Pans terminus, Gare St. Lazare), 
connects Paris with Dieppe and Havre via Rouen, 
with Cherbourg via Caen, and with St. Malo via 
Rennes and Lg Mans. Dieppe is connected by 
boat with Newhavcn, and in order to meet the 
traffic demands an additional loop line was finished 
shortly bcforV the outbreak of war in 1914 From 
Rennes, the line extends through Butt any to 
Brest. The heaviest traffic is on the Rouen Paris 
section. On January 1st, 1909, the working of the 
Chemm de Fer do i'Ouest was transferred to the 
State. 


Tin Chemm de For de l'Est (the Eastern 
Railway , Paris terminus, Gare de l’Est) connects 
Pans with Nancy, and then extends to the German 
fiontiers Another bianch through Troyes and 
Belfort is connected with the Swiss lines The chief 
international routes are via Nancy, Stuttgart, and 
Vienna to Constantinople—the route of the Oriental 
express; and via Belfoit to Basel, and thence by 
the St. Gothard Pass to Milan The total length of 
line is 3,000 miles 

The Chemm de Fer P.L.M. (Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean Railway , Paris terminus, Gare de Lyon) is 
the largest of the French railways, having a length 
of 5,500 miles. It links the diveisc regions of the 
Rhone Valley and the Paris basin, and with the 
Nord forms the chief connection between England 
and the Mediterranean. The chief towns on the 
main line are Dijon, Chalons, Macon, Byons, 
Avignon, and Marseilles. The chief international 
connections are via Macon, Modane, and the Mount 
Corns tunnel to Turin, anil thence to Rome and 
Brindisi , via Macon to Geneva , via Tarascon, 
Nunes and the Southern Railway to Barcelona. 

ihe Chcmin de Fer Paris-OrRans (Paris Gare 
d’Orleans) runs fiom Paris to Bordeaux via Orleans, 
Tours, Poitiers, Angoulfime, and Courtres. It has 
a length of 4,300 miles, but its area is not so well 
defined as in those line's already mentioned, as it 
overlaps with the Southern and State Railways. 

The Chemm de her du Midi (Southern Railway) 
joins Bordeaux with the Mediterranean ports via 
Toulouse From Bordeaux a line runs south 
through Bayonne and I lendaye, at the western 
end of the Pyicnees, into Spam; while the line 
parallel to the Mcditen anc m coast passes round 
the eastern end and enters Spam at Ceiberc. One 
set of metals on tins eastern loute gives through 
communication between Paris and Madrid On 
the ollieis there is a break of gauge on the frontier. 
The length of line is 2,100 miles The State Railway 
(1,750 miles) serves the region between Bordeaux and 
the Loire, Orleans, Tours, lYntieis, and Angouldme. 

Rivers and Canals. The length of navigable rivers 
in Franco is 5,480 miles, and the length of navigable 
canals 3,075 miles 

All the larger livers of France are larger than 
anv of those of Butain, the Rhone, Seine, Loire { 
Gaionne all being larger than the Shannon On 
the east and north-east theie is watet communica¬ 
tion with Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium; 
and there is consideiablo traffic, especially in heavy 
goods—coal, iron oio, pig iron—with the two latter. 
The length of canal is being extended. Canals 
having a minimum depth of 2 metres and a width 
of 5 metres are termed lirst-class waterways. The 
closest network of canals is m the north-east, 
wheie the lowness of the country, the presence of 
coal, and the numerous manufacturing towns, both 
in France and across tHe border, favour their con¬ 
struction. Nearly half the coal brought into Paris 
is waterborne. 

The Rhone, entering the country from Switzer¬ 
land, is joined by the Sadne^at Lyons, and then 
flows to the Gulf ol Lion, which it enters through 
a delta by a number of mouths. From Arles, near 
the head of the delta, to St. Louis on the coast, is 
a waterway suitable for small steamers; but, 
chiefly on account of the speed of the current, 
navigation between the delta and Lyons is difficult, 
although the downward journey is easily made. 
The Saone is a first-class waterway, and is con¬ 
nected by first-class canals with the Seine, Rhine, 
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and Meuse. The Rhone and Rhine Canal, through 
the lowland between the Jura and the Vosges, con¬ 
nects it with the Rhine, and the Canal du Centie 
with the Loire. 

The Seme and its chief tributaries. Yonne, Marne, 
and Oise, rise in the hills of Burgundy and Cham¬ 
pagne and the Ardennes The whole system con¬ 
verges on the Paris region, whence the main stream 
flows north-westward to the English Channel. The 
old ports of Honflcur and Haifleur have now fallen 
into disuse, the former being silted up and the 
latter displaced by Havre The navigation of the 
estuary is somewhat difficult on account of the 
banks formed by the silt biought down, and small 
steamers can avoid it bv the Tancarvillc canal from 
Havre, although this is much less used than 
formerly The bed of the uvei has been dredged 
so as*to allow steamers drawing 22 ft. of watei to 
reach Rouen, thus enabling that < ity to receive the 
coal and raw cotton for its industries due* t Above 
Rouen, dredging has made it possible* for ships 
diawing 10 ft to reach Pans, which is in direct 
communication by water with Nantes and London. 
First-class waterways connect it with the Rhone, 
Rhine, and Meuse, and also with Antweip and othei 
Belgian ports, while smaller canals lead to the 
Lone 1 he Marne anti Rhine Canal, with 180 1o<ks, 
crosses the Vosges at a height ol 1,100 ft. The 
Burgundy Canal, with 191 locks, joins the Yonne 
with the baone, using, m crossing the Cote d'Or, 
to a height of over 1,200 ft above the sea 

The Lone, with its tributary the Allier, uses in 
the Cential Plateau, and flowing generally iioi th¬ 
wart! as far as Orleans, turns westward to the Bay 
of Biscay. Its lower course is sluggish, and subject 
to considerable \anations m volume oil account of 
the peculiar chat ad er of soil in its upper basin 
Here the locks, having little power of absorption, 
allow the tain to run off quickly and flood the 
rivers, after which they fall rapidly The increase 
in the size ol ships led to the rise; of St Nazairc at 
the mouth at the expense of Nantes at the head 
ol the estuary, but a ship canal now enables vessels 
drawing 21 tt to proceed dnect to Nantes 

J he Boulogne and the Garonne draw their 
waters fiom the Central Plateau and the Pyrenees, 
and conveigc on Bordeaux, entering the Bay of 
Biscav by the (iiiondc* estuai \ From loulousecm 
the Uaronne, the Canal du Mull passes through 
Can as »c >n lie and Cette to the Rhone, thus con¬ 
necting the Atlantic with the Mediteilanean 1 he 
pioposal has often been made to construct a ship 
ctnal along the* route in oidei t^ sa\e the long 
voyage round Spain, but at juesent the Canal di.» 
Midi is a s'*< ond-flass waterway 

Of the smaller rivers, the most important is the 
Somme m the basin of which he a number of small 
mdustual towns connected by water with the* 
Seme basin and Belgium. 

Uiniutc. In the noith tlw climate is snmlui to 
that of the south of England , in the south, v.ii r, 
in the neighbourhood ol Nice, tbo mountain- < p 
out the cold noi'herlf winds, the oiange will pen 
Lying on tin west coast ofrEutope and in the ti.n.k 
of the* prevailing westeilv winds, the rain 1 dl is 
sufficient loi agriculture As the higher moun¬ 
tains he on the east and south, it is theie that 
most rain tails, amounting generally to moie than 
60 in on the slope of the Alps, Vosges, and the 
western half *>f the Pyrenees The lowest rain¬ 
fall is found on the Mediterranean coast adjoin¬ 
ing the Spanish border. The absence of mountains 


on the northern frontiers leaves the rotton around 
and to the north-east of Paris open to toe extremes 
of winter cold and summer heat of continental 
Europe. At Nantes, practically at sea level, frost 
is almost unknown ; but on the elevated region of 
the Cential Plateau bitterly cold weather is experi¬ 
enced in wintei In the upper Alpine regions, wnich 
include Mont Blanc, the highest point m western 
Europe, low temperatures die, of course, experi¬ 
enced. The Rhone Valiev, with much of the low¬ 
land bordering the Mediterranean region, pro¬ 
tected by the Coven nos, Alps, and other mountains, 
is open only to southerly influences, and has, con¬ 
sequently, a warm and somewhat damp climate. 
In the south-east, contiguous with the similar 
region of Italy, is the Riviera whose mild winters, 
due to the protection from noithoily influence* by 
the Alj>s, draw a huge tomporaty population from 
the colder parts of Europe. 

In the higher Alpines valleys there is a tempo!ary 
summer population, the shepherds taking their 
flocks theie when the snow has melted in‘early 
summer and retuining to tho lowoi valleys in 
winter. 

Agricultural Productions. Roughly, half the 
population of Frame is dependent (Inertly upon 
agriculture, and halt the land is under crops. The 
lowland** genet ally and the valleys aio fei tile, the 
most infcitile lowland area being tho Landes, 
bordering the Bay of Biscay in the south-west. 
Owing to the customaiy s\stem of land tenure, 
the number ol peasant piopnelors, with very small 
holdings that are belter described as gat dens than 
farms, is,veiy largo 1 he most important crops are 
cereals Wheat is the most widely and most 
extensively grown, the area midei it being 
16,000 000 aties. Oats occupy 9.500,000 acres, 
i ye, 9,000,000, barley, 1750,000, buckwheat, 
1,250,000; and maize*, lather les> Barley is 
giown mostly in the north and east, and maize in 
Aquitaine Of counturs for which statistics are 
available, France comes next to the United States in 
the annual amount ol wheat produced. 1 lie average 
produce per a<io, however, is less than in Britain. 

Othei crops in nrdei of mipoi tain e .it e the vine, 
potato, rqangold, beet, olive, mulbeiry, ^ol/a, hemp, 
flax, and tobacco 1 ho mulberry is grown chiefly 
in the Rhone Valley as food for the silkwoun, and 
the olive flourishes in Provence Beet is most 
largely grown in the north, in Flanders and 
Picardy , much is nb » grown in Bne, Beanie, and 
Limagne Part is used tor the piodm turn of sugar, 
but the bulk for the manufacture of spirit. 

'Ihe principal animals !*cpt arc; Sheep, cattle, 
pigs, and horses, the numbers being—sheep, 
17,500,000, cattle 14.000,000; pigs, 7,000,000; 
and horses, 9,000,000. There are also • about 
1,500,000 g >ats kept. lhe sheep ate most 
numerous m the hilly lands of Champagne and 
the neighbourhood, the Ardennes, the hills of the 
northern plain, and the*slopes of the Alps and the 
Ce\enues 'Hie chief horse-breeding districts are in 
Flanders in the noith and the region between the 
h>wer Lone and the Gironde. CattJ^ are raised, for 
dairying m Noun- 'v, Unttany, and other parts 
of the‘noith, in tho valley of the Saonc, and on the 
lower Ring portions of the Ce^ralfPlSteau. 

The Vine. Franc c produ< es more wine, and that 
of a,%ct ter quality, than any other country, Italy 
following second, and Spain third. 'Altogether more 
thatj 1,500,000 people are engaged .in the wine 
industry. 
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Formerfy the vine was grown throughout France, 
but now its cultivation on a large scale does not 
begin until we reach the latitude of Paris, the yield 
further north being uncertain in some years and 
the quality of the wine poor. The chief areas are 
in the basin of the Gironde, in Champagne, Bur¬ 
gundy, and the lower Rhone basin. Champagne 
grown on the chalk hills, m the basins of the Marne 
and Aube, is marketed chiefly at Reims and 
Epernay. Burgundy grows best on the slopes 
of the Cote d'Or, where it is sheltered by the 
surrounding mountains from the cold northern 
winds. 

The ravages of an insect pest, the phylloxeia, 
chiefly in the eighties, have had a inatked effect on 
the wine trade. Up till 1878 there was always a 
considerable ext ess of the cxpoit of wine In 1879 
the excess was nominal, and since then there has 
always been an excess of imports. One of the chief 
methods in combating the scourge was the destruc¬ 
tion of the aflected vines and the substitution of 
American plants, these latter being less liable to 
attack. 

In 1869, the most productive year on record, 
the area under cultivation was 2,643,174 hectares 
and the pioduct 70,000,000 hectolitres of wine 
Since then the area has fallen almost yearly, the. 
minimum— 1,587,700 hectares—being registered in 
1902, with slightly mote in 1903, since when the 
average has been neaily 1,700,000. The years of 
least production and greatest excess of imports 
were from 1886 to 1892. In the middle of that 
criod, 1889, the product was only 23,224,000 
eetohtres, the average for the period being 
28,015,000. Ihe excess of imports for the same 
period averaged 9,000,000 hectolitres. The largest 
crop of recent years was in 1900, viz., 68,532,000 
hectolitres, followed by the minimum excess of 
imports in 1901, 1,685,769 hectolitres. The year 
1900 also yielded the largest crop for the area undei 
cultivation—42 58 hectolitres per hectaie Since 
1902 the average excess of imports has been 
4,W)0,Q(>0 hectolitres Naturally the conditions ol 
1914-18 have affected this industry, but it is certain 
to revive 

By agreement with Hungary and Portugal, the 
areas from which wines labelled with a special name 
can be made (Tokay in Hungaiy, Port in Portugal, 
Champagne, Claret, and Burgundy in France) have 
been rigidly defined in order to keep up the 
standard of the product. 

Mineral Products and Industries. Coal and iron 
are the chief products ; silver-lead, zinc, antimony, 
copper, arsenic, and manganese are the chief metals 
beside iron. Ihe non-metalhc products include salt, 
building-stone, slate, cement, phosphates and 
gypbuu, from which plaster of Paris is made. 

Coal. ' Although the output of coal is growing, 
it was, in 1914, less than 40,000,000 tons per annum 
The most productive coal area is in (He north, 
which supplies two-thirds of the total output. 'Ihe 
more important/of the sn aller areas are those around 
St. Etienne, Creusot, and Alais. Altogether there 
are about 15(^000 men engaged in coal mining. 
There is a considerable import of coal from Britain, 
Germany, and Belgium. 1 

The Iroh, Jndyslry. The iron industry is 
scattered through the country at a number of 
cent) es, by far the most important of which ia the 
depattment of Meurthe-et-Moselle on the east, 
which produces nine-tenths of the whole. The ( chtef 
towns here are Longwy, Nancy, and Briey. 


On the whole, French ironworks are concerned 
only with domestic trade, the export although 
increasing, being comparatively small. The import 
greatly exceeds the export. One reason for the 
small export is the great distance of the large pro¬ 
ducing centres from the sea. Domestic prices are 
largely controlled by syndicates, the largest and 
most powerful of which is the Comptoir de Longwy. 

The Colton Industry, The chief centre of the 
cotton industry is Rouen, other towns in connection 
with it lying between Havre, Dieppe, and Evreux. 
In the north, Lille, Tourcoing, Roubaix, St. Quentin, 
and Amiens include cotton with other textile 
industries. A third district is on the slopes, and to 
the west of the Vosges, where water power is largely 
used. Here the chief towns are: Epinal, St. Die, 
Remiremont, and Senones. Nantes, Troyes, Roanne, 
and many smaller towns are also intcrcsted«in the 
industry. 

Until the rise of Bremen, Havre was second to 
Liverpool as a cotton port. The canalisation of the 
Seine, too, makes it possible for vessels to proceed 
direct to Rouen instead of sending the raw material 
via Havre. English coal, imported direct, is also 
largely used. Marseilles imports raw cotton from 
the east, but in no great quantity. Of manufactured 
or partly manufactured material, most is obtained 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land, the United Kingdom supplying most of the 
yarn and Germany most of the fabrics. The 
exports arc chiefly to Algeria and other French 
possessions, Algeria taking about half the total, 
and Madagascar, Indo-China, and Senegal three- 
fourths of the remainder. 

Commerce. 1 lie tot al inipoi ts before the war were 
of the average annual value of £295,272,000, and the 
exports £276,061,000. The principal imports were 
raw materials (£153,000,000), and the principal 
exports manufactured goods (£126,000,000). The 
imports in order oi value are : Wool, coal and coke, 
iaw cotton, raw silk, oil-seeds, timber, hides and 
furs, wine, coffee, cereals, ores, cattle, flax, cotton 
goods, silk goods, woollens, and sugar. The exports 
arc : Cotton goods, silk goods, raw wool and yarn, 
woollens, leather and leather goods, raw silk and 
yarn, linen, metal goods, chemicals, skins and furs, 
dairy produce sugar. 

The principal countries tiaded with, in order of 
their combined trade in exports and imports, are; 
TheaUmted Kingdom (which leads easily in both 
imports and exports), Germany, Belgium, the 
United States, Algeria, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, 
Spain, Argentina, and Indo-Chmr. 

The United Kingdom imports from France : Silk 
goods, woolleii goods, carnages, *‘tc , butter, cotton 
goods, wine, clothing, sugar, leather, and leather 
goods. 

France imports from the United Kingdom : Coal, 
machinery, woollen goods and yarn, iron and copper 
and other metal, cotton goods and yarn. 

ihe conditions above stated apply to what was 
the commeici.il character of France before the 
war. These conditions will ^o doubt be gradually 
restored, but it is impossible at present to give 
statistics which can be of any lasting value 1 

Trade Centres. The Seine Basin and the 
North ; In the north of France are the provinces 
of Artois and Picardy. Here, especially around the 
twin towns of Anzm and Valenciennes, lying on 
either side of the Schelde, arc extensive coal 
deposits, the largest m France, which supply coal 
for the industries of Lille and other towns in the 
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neighbourhood. In the Seine basin are the pro¬ 
vinces of Iformandy, lie de France, in which lies 
Paris, Champagne, and in the east Lorraine. 

Pans (2,846,986) is the capital of France, and, 
since the dredging of the Seine, its third port 
Although the bulk of its trade is local, it is m 
direct communication by ocean-going steameis 
with Nantes and London. Like all great capitals, 
it is a manufacturing city, producing such a diver¬ 
sity of goods that a tabulation of them is impossible ; 
but, as the centre of the world of art, the produi ts 
are, to a great extent, of an artistic nature : 
jewellery, gloves, silk goods, perfumery, furniture, 
and cabinet woik. Much machinery, especially 
locomotives, is also made Some of the manu¬ 
factures are established in the submban areas, as 
at St Ouen (37,866), St. Denis (64,790), anti St 
Clouet, wheie the S6\res port elam is now made 
Other suburbs, Ncuilly, Boulogne, Stores, and more 
especially Vincennes, art* residential 

Although lying away fiorrfthe geometric centre of 
the country, Paris is within easy reach by routes 
across the lowlands of the whole of the north and 
•west, and by tile valleys through the hills with the 
Phone valley and the south. Its general position 
was deteimined originally by the conveigence in 
its neighbourhood of the Seine and its largei 
tributaries It was founded on a low island m the 
Seine, where the bifurcation of the river makes a 
narrower crossing, and at the same time allotds 
protection from atta< k , 

To the south-west is the famous suburb of 
Versailles (54,820), and to the west of this St. Cyr, 
with its military college. 

Dunkirk (38,287), built on the only part of the 
coast available for mun\ mile's, is the most northerly 
port and town of Fiance, aqd the only one on the 
North Sea. It is the fourth largest of the French 
ports, and can accommodate vessels drawing 24 ft. 
of water. It deals largely with the good9 lo and 
from tho coalfield behind it I he principal import 
is wool, from England and Argentina; the 
principal exports, iron and steel goods, and sugar. 

Calais (66,627), with Dover, commands the Strait 
of Dover (Fas de Calais), and was consequently held 
by the English for centuries It has some small 
industries and is well fortified, but despite its 
intimate connection with England, stands ninth 
in the list of French ports, being concerned more 
with passenger and mail traffic than with gCTioral 
commerce. 

Dieppe (22,000), at the mouth of a small nvei 
forming a convenient harbour, is next in importaiK e 
after Calais, its distant e from the English < oast at 
Ncwhavcn being largely compensated by the greater 
directness of the route through it between London 
and Paris. 

Boulogne (51,201), on a small estuary, is con¬ 
nected with Folkestone by lin< s of steameis, and 
has a mote valuable ttade than either Calms or 
Dieppe 

Havre (132,430) is the principal Atlantic ; t M 
France, and the second only to Marseilles . < the 
whole^country. It is the headquai ters of th«* C ni- 
pagnte Generate 'lrunsatlantiqur, and imports huge 
quantities of raw goods from the New Woihl ; cot¬ 
ton, wheat, and tobacco from the United States; 
coffee and tobacco from Brazil, wool and hides 
from Argentina. Its proximity to the English coal¬ 
fields has given rise to increasing manufactuies in 
and atound it 

Cherbourg (43,837), whose harbour is protected by 


an extensive breakwater, lies in the north of the 
Cotentin, where that peninsula narrows the English 
Channel considerably, and, like Portsmouth and 
Portland on the opposite coasts, is a strongly 
fortified naval station. It is connected by steamer 
with Southampton and Weymouth. 

Rouen (118,459) is now, since the canalisation of 
the bed of the Seine, a considerable port, ranking 
with Calais and Dieppe, with accommodation for 
slups drawing 22 tt it imports cotton direct from 
the Slates, and being within easy leach of both 
English and French coal, is now the principal 
cotton town of France. 

Caen (44,442), on tlie Orne, is tho market and 
port for the surrounding region. 

J.e Mans (65,467) is an agucultuial centre, with 
a large market for eggs and poultry. 

Lille (215,000) is the laigcst of the manufm luring 
towns, and, from its position, the most important. 
It has large textile fac tones, producing linen, cotton, 
and woollen goods, and also non and steel manu¬ 
factures, pattnularly machine!y anil locomotives. 
Its central position on the low-lying frontier, between 
the valley of the Sambre and the sea, makes it the 
principal fortified position in tho north. To the 
north-west are the twin towns <>t 1 ourcotng (81,671) 
and Roulaix (121,017), with which it is now joined, 
d^account of the growtli ot suburb between it and 
them. Both these towns have impoitant woollen 
manufactures, and a considerable trade m both the 
raw and the manufactured article Koubaix la 
known for its caipets, and Tourcomg, owing to its 
nearness to the fioutlet, ranks as a " poit," with a 
trade equal to that of Calais. 

A miens (90,920), on the Somme, within easy 
reacli of both Dunkirk and Havre, has woollen 
manufactures, as also has Si. Quentin (52,778) on 
the same nvct, at the entrain e of the canal joining 
it with the Seine (Oise) North fiom St. Quentin is 
Cambrai, which makes linen 

Reims (109,859), between the Aisne and Marne 
tributaries of tho Seine, with both of which is 
connected by canal, is an ancient town wlflch has 
depended on the woollen industry, for which the 
raw material is latgely supplied by the neighbour¬ 
hood, for centimes As the capital of Champagne, 
it is also the most important wine market in the 
north Of other woollen towns in this regipn, 
Sedan, to the north-east, and Troyes (53,447) to 
the south on the' Sum; itself, arc the best known. 
The latter is the print ipal hosiery town of France, 
and has an important annual fair 

Nancy (110,570), At the foot of the Vosges, on a 
small tributary of the Mosel, is the i hief cenlte of 
the French iron industry. It is on the canal con- 
ne< ting the Marne, Meuse, and Mosel xyitho 
Rhine, near Strassburg , 

Brittany Brittany is a rugged country with 
barren lulls and a high coast, difficuR of approach 
on account f’f the numerous rot ky islands. The 
inteiior is unfitted for agriculture, but near the 
coast vegetables are largely raised, some being 
exported to Britain Ihe pi l nil pa/towns, Rennes 
(75,640), Brest t85.294), Loneik (46,403), St. 
Nazaxye (35,762), . unteo (110,570), are connected 
with eaih other by canals, which Jjnk up their 
rivers. St Malo and Morlaix*cx pflrt vegetables to 
England Brest js the cfliei naval port in tho west. 
Lorifnt is a naval dockyard whwe warships are 
built. Nantes and St. Nazaire, on the Loire, are 
engaged in the West Indian trade. Nantes, the 
older town, suffered with the increase of the size 
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the mouth of the river. Now it is joined to tne sea 

by a ship canal. , 

Tut Loire Basin: Of the piovinces lying in 

or mainly in the Lone Basin, Maine, Anjou, 

Orieannais, Nivernais, and Burgundy lie on the 
north and east of the river, while to the south are 
Poitou, Angoumms, Touraine, March, Berry, and 
Bourbnnnuis Lying chiefly on the central table* 
land are Limousin, Auvergne, and Lyonnais, and 
between Poitou and the Gironde are Aunis and 
Sainfogne. 

From Brie a canal runs parallel to the left bank 
of the river as far up as Digoin. A similar canal 
following the right bank of the Cher and the two 
are connected by the Berry Canal. There is canal 
communication with the Seine and Yonne from 
Orleans, Briare and Dense, and with the Rhone 
by the Canal du Centre fiom Digoin. 

Orleans (68,014), on the noitherninost bend of 
the ruver, lies in a fertile part of Orieannais known 
as Beauce, while across the nvei is the marshy and 
barren district of the Solognc Before the advent 
of railways*, Orleans had a large river trade, but is 
now JittJo more than a distributing centre for the 
surrounding country. * « 

'lours (67,601) is in the centre of a huge wine- ; 
growing distiic t. ^ \ 

Angers (82,985), at the jun< tion of the Mayenne 
and Sarthe, is a fruit market, with slate quarries s 
in the vicinity. < 

Bourges (44,133) lies hi the very centre of France, x 
on the Cher Canal. It manufactures arms. 

Roanne (35,516), just below the St. Etienne coal- c 
field, makes cotton goods. t 

Clermont (58,363) and Vichy, on the Upper x 
Allior, have nuneial springs, the water of which is f 
exported. i: 

Limoges (88,597), on the Vienne, employs the 
kaolin and other clays of the neighbouihood lor 1 
the manufacture of poicelam and earthenware a 

f ’rcusot (30,000), really on the watershed of the n 
Loire <tnd Rhone, near the Canal du Centre, has u 
largo machinery and locomotive works I 

St. Etienne (146,788), on the nearest coalfield to t' 
the silk-producing region, is second only to Lyons, t! 

to which it sends coal, m the pioduction of ribbons p 
and other silk manufactuics It has also ordnance si 
works. tl 

Angoultmc (37,50 T), on the Charente, manu- n 

facturos paper Lower down the river is Cognac, 
and near the mouth, Rochefort (36,694), a naval C 
station, with a rather pooi harbom. ci 

The Rhone Basin anY> the South-East : The sc 
provinces of the Rhone basin are Franc he Comtd, 
and the richer portion of Burgundy, one on either S 
side of the Sa6ne, Languedoc in the south-west of 
the Rhono valley, Dauphiny in the east, and Pro- h 

vence in the south-east. On the Spanish border is pi 

Roussillon. ai 

Lyons (472,11'*), the centre of the region, lies 
partly on the .Rowland between the Rhone and n: 
Sadne, and partly on the left bank of the former n; 
river. It is the Jhief centre of the silk manufacture, A 
and obtains coal fiom St Etienne Nimes (8Q,184), is 
Montpellier (77,114), Avignon (48,312), Vienne, and fc 
others are subsicfiary"silk towns. T 

Dijon (74,113), on the Bui gundy Canal, has been tl 
an important town for centuries on account of its tl 
position. It is one of the principal wine centres of ai 
Burgundy ; Macon, on the Sa6ne, is another vine vi 
market; Besanfon (56,168), on the Doubs, at the at 


1 , industry. Mnnvnuy manuiacrures papeit 0 

Belfort (92,000), on one of the chief natural rout,.. 
1 between France and the Rhine, ranks twelfth .a 
, list of "ports." 

Grenoble (73,022), on the Is6re, is the centre of 
the glove-making industry, which is carried on 
throughout the surrounding region, 

Modane is the frontier station on the principal 
route—Cems—across the Alps. 

Marseilles (517,498), to the east of the delta of the 
Rhone, whose marshes are unsuitable for the build¬ 
ing of a city, is the first port of France. In the noi th, 
the trade of France is divided among a number of 
ports. In the south, the low-lying character of the 
coast, with its shallow lagoons, and the comparative 
difficulty of reaching it from Paris, have led to the 
concentration of the bulk of the trade in this^hrec- 
tion passing through Marseilles, the nearest Mediter¬ 
ranean port to the capital. The increase in the size 
of ships has tended to accentuate this importance, 
and. at the same time, to compensate for the loss 
of trade following on the construction of the Alpine 
tunnels. The opening of the Sue? Canal was of 
great advantage to the town, which is the head¬ 
quarters of the Messageries Mantimcs Cie. There 
are numerous small manufactures, the principal of 
which are the refining of oil and the making of soap. 

Toulon (103,549), to the east, is a great naval 
station Further east still, on the Riviera, are 
Cannes, Nice (134,232), and the toy state of Monaco 
with Monte Carlo. 


Carcassonne, m the low valley between the basins 
of the Rhone and Garonne, is connected with* both 
by rail and the Canal du Midi, at the sea-end of 
which is Cette. The completion of the trans- 
Pyreneean railway to Saragossa and Barcelona will 
increase its importance 

The Gironde Basin and the South-West: 
The provinces of this region are Guyenne, Gascony, 
and Bearn. High up in the Pyrenees is the small 
independent republic of Andorra Ihe whole coast 
is low lying and regular, with but ono break. 
Behind it are shallow lagoons, and further inland 
the infertile country known as the Landes. Along 
the banks of the Garonne, the Dordogne, and their 
principal tributaries are extensive vineyards, whoso 
surplus produce is exported fiom Bordeaux (251,917) 
the fifth port of France Large vessels, however, do 
not boy on d Pau iliac, nearer the mouth 

Toulouse (149,438)* on the Garonne, where the 
Canal du Midi joins it, is in the centre of an agn- 
cultural region and a giain market Like Carcas¬ 
sonne, it wall benefit by a trans-Pyreneean railway. 

Biarritz is a cosmopolitan watewng-place near the 
Spanish border. 

Pau (35,044), Cauterets, Lourdes, Bagneres de 
Bigorre, Bagneres de I uchon, and other small 
places along the foot of the Pyrenees have thermal 
and medicinal springs of repute 

l'o the above account of France, which in the 
main is what it was before the war, a few words 
must be added as to the, recovered provinces of 
Alsace and Lbrrame, which at the tune of the 
issue of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
formed an integral part of the German Empire. 
'Hus territory embraces the fertile plain between 
the Rhine and the Vosges, and extends as far as 
the province of Luxemburg. Iron and coal abound 
and form a considerable source of wealth. The 
vine, tobacco, and hops are extensively cultivated, 
and in several parts the cotton industry is thriving 
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As already stated, the area is about 5,600 square 
miles, aad the population is nearly 2,000,000. Th#* 
three principal towns arc Strassburg (180,000), 
Miihlhausen (100,000), and Mctx (70,000), all of 
which have figured very prominently in military 
history. 

(N.B —In every case the population lias been 
given according to the figures supplied by the last 
census, 1911) 

Languages. Although the French of the Pans 
region is used by the bulk of the people, a number 
of dialects arc found, the chief being Walloon m 
the north and Provencal in the south In the south 
the same languages are found on both sides of the 
Spanish bolder, Basque in the west, ami Catalan 
iti the east. In Brittany, seveial dialects, alike to 
Welsh, are spoken 

French Foreign Possessions. These are very 
considerable and are to be found m eveiy quark r 
of the globe. The total area of these possessions is 
about 4,750,000 square miles, and the population 
is a little over 40,000,000 The moie important 
of them are here noticed m inoic or less detail 

ALGER I /ft Algena or Algiers is leallv con¬ 
sidered as an integral part of Fiance, and consists 
of three departments— Mgieis, Otau, and Constan¬ 
tine This territoiy was fust occupied bv the 
French in 1830, since when the area has been greatly 
extendod, now reaching as far south as latitude 
26° N. The east and west limits are 2W. and 
8$° E. South of 32° N. is witlun the Sahara, and 
has an area altogether out ot pioportton to its 
importance. The legion between the coast and 
32» has an area of 184,474 square miles and a 
population of about 5,000,000 

fhe two langes of the Atlas divide the country 
into three natmal legions: Hie Jell in the noith 
compnsing the coast region and the wooded lower 
slopes of the adjoining mom.tarns , a desist legion 
with oases in the south , and between these an 
arid upland i egioii wilhg’O * stiet. he*> of alfa gi a^s. 

The People. Until the Arab invasion in the twelfth 
century, the predominant race was the Berber 
These were driven to the mountainous regions by 
the invaders, most of whom still lead a nomadic life. 
The most important division of the Bei bets ate the 
Kahyles, who keep enormous herds of sheep and 
goats There is a considerable Jcwusli clement, 
especially in the towns. Arable is the prevailing 
language, many dialects of it being spokeif. 

Communications, Trade, tind Towns. There ate 
2,000 miles ol fust-class roads, ovei 2,000 mdes of 
rail, and ovt.f 200 miles of tramway in AIgt ria 
From near the Moroccan liontier tin railway line 
luns roughly parallel to, and at some distance liom, 
the coast, except where it passes Unough Algiers, 
and is connected with the 'I unisian milwajs Shoit 
lines connect this east and west system with the 
coast at Oran, Mostagancm , Bougie, Bhilipvillc, 
and Done, while otheis run inland to the oases of 
lebe^sa, Biskra, and Figtg. The ports on 1 1. rail- 
wav aic connected with Marseilles and ' h one 
another by the Compagnie Generale Tians- 
atlantique. From Oran jhcre Is a set vice to 
Carfhagena in Spam, and from Bone to Corsica 
and Sardinia, while another service nms from 
Algiers to Bordeaux via Oran, Tdngiers, and 
'Gibraltar. 

The bulk of the trade is with France. In the 
trade with* foreign countries, Great Biitain leads 
in both exports and imports. 

Of the imports, cottons are* the largest item. 


The next in order of value are clothing, machinery 
and other metal goods, woodwork, vegetable oil, 
skins and leather, sugar, and timber. 

The chief articles of export are wine, sheep, and 
wheat. Then come barley, wool, phosphates, cork, 
limt, tine ore, iron ote. hides and skins, tobacco 
and olive oil. 

Minerals. The chief ores mined aio iron, zinc, and 
lead. Antimony, chrome, and manganese are also 
found. The chief iron centres are Mokra, near Bone, 
and the region behind Beni Sauf, uear the Moroccan 
holders, from which large quantities are exported. 
The ore generally lies dose enough to the surface to 
be obtained by quarrying. Ornamental stone of 
fine quality is quarried at Kleber in Oran and Ain 
Sniara in Constantine. Phosphates, especially near 
'lebessa, aie being largely exploited by British com¬ 
panies. Petroleum is known to exist in Oran, but 
as jet is not worked. 

Climate and Agriculture. In the north the wiutors 

arc cool and moist, and the summers hot i*nd dry. 
To the south, and in exposed parts, the climate 
becomes more extreme, winds from the Sahara in 
summer sometimes being hot enough to injure the 
crops, as is also the occasional cold weather in 
winter. 

In the Tell the vine is the most impoitant ciop. 
# lhe almond, date, mange, and tig are also grown-' 
extensively Wlnat and barley are t lie duel ceieuls. 
Olive oil, the fine st that is pioduced, is made to the 
extent of over 12,000,000 gallons pel annum. 

Of the wild products, cork and alfa are chief, 
the area covered by the latter being 10,000,000 
acies 

MOROCCO The principal pait of Morocco now 
forms a Ftencli niotedoiale, in uccoidance with 
the trims oi a Fiauco-Spamsli agreement made 
in 1912 Tins lountiy is dealt with under a 
separale heading. 

lliat poitiou of the Sahara winch is nominally 
under Fienrh contiol needs no detailed account, 
beyond that it lias an estimated aiea ot ^tbout 
1,500,000 square mihs, ami a population of about 
800,000 The Sahata distm t is the lunterland of 
Fieuch West Africa. 

TUNIS Position, Area, and Population. Tunis, 

or Tunisia, is known locally as Ifrigtah or Afrikya, 
the old Roman province of Africa, fiom which the 
whole continent takes its name It is the most 
noitherly count! y of Afric^, and is bounded on the 
north and east by the Meditcnanean, on the west 
by Algc na, and on the south-east by Tripoli, while 
on the south-west it merges into French Sahara^: 
The boundary with li»poh has been decided by a 
joint commission, and m 1911 marked with 
boundary posts from Ras Ajader on the £oast to 
beyond Ghadames, an impoitant oasis Ttttf ca’ravan 
centre in Tripoli, in the south. It has an area of 
51,00Q square miles and a population estimated at 
about 2 000,000. the bulk of ‘whom are Bedouin 
Arabs and Kabyles, with a considerable proportion 
of Jews The Frenc h population numbers 35,000 ; 
the Italian, 81,000; and tho/Maltose, 10,000. 
Greeks and other Europeans nuilber about 3,000. 

The two lines ’ the Atlas Mountains in Algeria 
are continued in Tunis ; but while the climates of 
the two countries are similar, ifio mo3t important 
section of Tunis lies between tho two ridges, and 
is Shamed and, in parts, irrigated by the river 
Majerda, which enters the sea at Porto Farina, 
'iio the south of the Great Atlas Mountains are tho 
Schotts, or salt marshes, which extend almost from 
739 
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the Algerian boundary to the Cull of Gabes. The has a coast line on both sides of the Equator n 

L b . . . a: _ tham ar/» now Axtenns inland and tinr+hwar-J r_. It 


streams that at one timo filled them are now 
diverted for irrigating the palm-growmg area, which 
produces the finest dates in the world. . 
Production*. The native population is almost 
entirely agricultural. Besides dates, olive oil of 
fine quality is produced, the olive yards covering 
an area of about 200,000 hectares. Olive oil is the 
most important export, being valued at one-fourth 
of the whole. Large areas are under esparto grass, 
much of which is exported Camels, horses, sheep, 
cattle, and goats are kept in large numbers, and 
cattle, hides, and wool are exported. Wheac, 
barley, and oats are exported, but much larger 
quantities of grain and flour aie imported. In the 
north-west there are forests of cork oak. The vine 
is extensively grown, and over 2,000,000 gallons of 
wine produced annually. Other vegetable products 
are almonds, pistachios, oranges, lemons, and 
shaddocks. 

The mineral output is increasing rapidly. Iron 
, ore is found near Kef, in the north-west, and 
phosphates near Gafsa. Zinc ore and lead ore are 
also found. 

The fisheries off the coast are valuable, but aro 
mostly in the hands of foreign fishermen. The 
principal fish, in order of value, are the tunny, 
"'allache, sardine, and anchovy. 

Towns and Railways. Tunis, the capital, with a 
population of 228,000, is connected with the sea 
at Goletta by a canal 21 ft. deep cut through a 
lagoon that was formerly the mouth of tho Majerda. 

Sfax is an important poit on the noith oi the Gulf 
of Gabes Bizerta, on the north coast, has been 
made a strong naval base by the breach Susa is 
a port and railway centre, and, like Sfax and Gabes, 
is the terminus of caravan mutes Kairouan, an 
old capital, is a caravan centre. All the ports aro 
connected with one another, and with France, 
Algeria, Corsica, and Malta by the Compagme 
» Generale Transatlantique. 

Th« railways iuii chiefly in the north, where they 
are a continuation of the Bonc-Guehna system of 
Algeria. The principal lines radiate iiom Tunis to 
Bizerta, Constantine (Algeria), Kef, Susa, and the 
east coast, and Goletta From lurouan a line runs 
to Susa, and there is a mineral railway from the 
Algerian border, through Gafsa to Sfax. 

Trade. The imports average over £24,000,000 
annually. They consist principally of iron and hard¬ 
ware, flour and gram, machinery, cotton goods, 
coal, timber, sugar, woollen and other textiles, 
^-tobacco, and petroleum. t The exports average 
£3,750,000 annually, and consist principally of 
olive oil, esparto, grain‘(chiefly oats), hides, zinc 
ore, ore, cattle, wool, lead ore, and 

phosphates/ The bulk of the tra^le is with France 
and Algeria, Great Britain with Malta, Italy and 
Germany being th<j chief foreign countries. - 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA I his temtory 
extends Horn Manama to Dahomey It consists 
of Seneg< 

Guinea, 
territory 

population of about 9,000,000 ihe pioducts ot 
this region art millet, maize, ground nuts, ucc 
gum, rubber, and c^stoF beaus. The only industries 
are pottery and weaving. Ihe capital of Senegal 
is St. Lows (25,009) 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. French 
Equatorial Africa, formerly French Congo, lies 6n 
the west coast of Africa, north of thp Congo, and 


1V/11 v» i m uiva 1 Ills' j 

Horn Mau r Annul to Dahomey It consists 
•gal, Up|At Senegal, and Niger, French 
lvoiy CcUat, and Dahomey. The whole 
y is abouf 1,500,000 square miles, with a 


extends inland and northward to Lake Chad' 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and by the terms of thcTr^ 
of Peace the German territory of the Kamei urn 
has been added to it It now has an area of 
about 600,000 square miles. 

The country is not suited for settlement by 
Europeans, and the natives are not of a type to 
engage in arduous manual labour, so that attempts 
to work the natural resources have not met with 
much success. Coffee, vanilla, and cocoa grow well, 
but woods and rubber from the forests are the- 
principal products. Copper is mined to some extent 
at Mindouli. 

The poits are Libreville, the capital of Gabun„ 
with a harbour suitable for small vessels; and 
Loango The lack ol roads and railways is a gjeat 
drawback to the development of the country. 

Brazzaville, the capital of Middle Congo, is on 
the river, and so in water communication with a 
great stretch of territory; but between it and 
Loango, the nearest French port, are high ridges 
and dense forests. A railway is projected between 
the tw'o towns, which are joined by telegraph, to 
be ultimately linked with the German East African 
system 

Fort-de-Possel is the capital of the noi them colony. 

Mao is the capital of the native State of Kanem ; 
and 

Abeshr, the capital of Wadai, is the southern 
terminus of the caravan routes across the Sahara, 
through Fezza to Benghazi on the Mediterranean. 

REUNION. Reunion (at one time called 
Bourbon) is a volcanic island, 420 miles cast of 
Madagascar. It has an area of 965 square miles and 
a population of 178,000. The highest point, Piton 
dcs Neiges in the noith-west, is 10,070 ft. high, and 
Piton des Fournaise, a still active volcano, 6,612 ft. 

On account of the mountainous character of the- 
island, the chief towns are on or near the coast. 
Pomtes-des-Galets is the < hicf port 
St. Denis, the capital, with a population of 
25,689, is in the extreme north of the island. It 
is connected by tail with St. Benoit on the east 
coast and through St Paul (20,091) to St Louis 
(12,846), and St. Pierre (31.927) on the south-west. 

On the south i oast aic St Joseph and St Philhppe. 
Inland, facing north-east, are the Sanatoria of 
Hellbourg and Salazic, at a height ot about 2,500 ft. 

A submarine rablo connects tho island with 
Tamatave in Madagascar. 

At first noted for coffee, Reunion Ijecame, during 
la?t century, a great sugar producing island, until 
the extended cultivation of beet in Europe, when 
it rapidly fell olf Its production of lugar is now less, 
than one-half ot what it was fifty years ago Sugar 
is, however, still the chief export, other exports, 
being rum, eoltee, tapioca, vanilla, and spices. 

The colony has considerable powers of self- 
government, and sends a senator and two deputies 
to Paris 

MADAGASCAR. Position, Area, ajid Population. 

Madagascar is a large island in^he Indian Ocean, 
oft the south-east coast of Africa, from whichpt is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, 230 miles 
wide at the narrowest part. It runs north and south 
a distance of 980 miles between parallels 12° and 
25° S., so that it lies chiefly within the tropics 
The greatest width (360 miles) occurs about the 
middle. The range of longitude is from 43° to 
50J° E. The area is 228,000 square miles, and the- 
population 3,200,000. 
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Its position in the son them hemisphere corre¬ 
sponds roughly to that of India in the northern 
hemisphere, Bombay being rather nearer to the 
Equator than Antananarivo, its capital. 

Throughout its length runs a range of high land, 
the highest point of which, Ankaratra, an extinct 
volcano, is 9,0Q0 ft. above the sea. This range, lying 
close to the east coast, gives the western halt of the 
island a long slope to the sea, with some navigable 
nvers. 

A remarkable feature of the east toast is its 
evenness and straightness from Foulepomte south¬ 
wards for a distance of dose on 500 miles. Between 
the coast and the mountains is a nanow, flat plain, 
with many lagoons, which afford navigation for 
light canoes, and might easily be connected so as 
to form a continuous waterway for such craft, 
parallel to the coast, and protected from the sea. 

The largest rivers in the west are the Bet.siboka, 
Tsinbiluna, Mangoky, and Onilahy. These are 
navigable for light draught vessels for long dis¬ 
tances, which in some cases could easily be 
extended by the artificial dealing of the channel. 
The easteriP nveis, from the very nature of the 
country, are short and rapid, flowing thiough deep, 
steep-sided valleys The largest is the Mangoio. 

Climate. Thero are two seasons : a hot, rainy 
season from November till April, and a cool season 
for the rest of the year '1 his division is not alto¬ 
gether applicable to the steep eastern side. 1 , whu h, 
being exposed to the south-east tiade winds thiough- 
out the gicater part of the year, has a much longer 
rainy season. 

The People. The people of Madagascar are known 
collectively as the Malagasy. They aie divided into 
many sections, with intermixtures in various parts 
of Negro, Aiab, and Melanesian blood. The 
dominant race are the Hovas, whose language is 
understood almost universally. 

Products. Although the island is rich in tropical 
forest products, and the tv-ncral wealth is consider¬ 
able, the principal occupations ait* agurulture and 
cattle reaimg, nearly 3,000,000 cattle being kept 

Foreigners are allowed to hold land, and the 
minerals are now being exploited, chiefly by 
Euiopeans, gold being the most valuable export 

Trade and Transport. Befoio the Fimch occupa¬ 
tion there were no loads suitable for wheeled traffic, 
and goods are still carried to a large extent by 
porters 

Antananarivo, the capital, with a population of 
75,000, stands on a feitile and populous plateau, and 
has an increasing number of administrative, edm a- 
tional, and ecclesiastical buildings. The only town 
of size, be-.idea the capita 1 , is Pianaranlsoa, with a 
population of 27,000 Other towns, with their 
population are: Tamatave (7,000), AnUtvatavto 

(5.600) , Majunga (4,600), Diego Suartz (1,500), 

Arnbostlra (3,000), 7 ulcar (3,000), Manaiijaiy 

(2.600) , and J-urt Dauphin 

• Diego Suarez, at one time a separate coloi y, and 
the islands of Nossi and Sainte Mai” ><• now 
incorporated will Madagascar. 

4 lie capital i^ now linked by wagon mads with 
the ports of Mojunga, at the mouth ol . .ie Betsi- 
boka, on the north-west, ami Tamatav* on the east 
A railway is almost completed along the latter 
route. South of Tamatave, the line of lagoons 
allows small boats to traverse the coast region foi 
considerate distances. 

The bulk of the commerce is with France, the 
United Kingdom being a bad second. 


The exports, valued on an average at a million 
sterling, are gold, hides, rafia, rubber, wax* and 
vanilla. 

The Comoro Islands, at the northern end of the 
Mozambique Channel, are also administered at a 
part of Madagascar. They have an area of about 
750 square miles and a population of nearly 
100,000. The largest are Grande, Comoro, Moheli 
or Mohilla, Anjonan or Johanna, and Mayotte. 
In Grande Comoro the forest supplies timber 
specially suited for railway sleepers. Vanilla, 
cacao, sugar, alois, and perfume plants are grown 
in the other islands for export. 

The icMuammg Punch possession in Africa is ft 
small portion ol the Somali Coast, which needs no 
lurthei mention 

FRENCH INDIA AND INDO CHINA. French 
India has ail area of about 196 square miles, and a 
population of about 290,000. It consists of the 
li\e towns, Pondicherry (47,000), Kanhal (17,000), 
Chandanagar (23,000). Mahi (10.000), and Yanaon 
(5.000). with the sutrounding territoiics,* Rice is 
the principal crop, and oil-seeds the chief export.* 
Pontiicheriy, whuli is in monthly communication 
with Colombo by a branch of the Messageriea 
Man tunes, together with Kankal and Mah6, exports 
goods to the value of over a million, the imports 
being about a quarter of a million. Pondicnery 
also inanufactui es t often, and is connected with 
Villaputam bv a short railway 

French Indo-China lias an area of about 
300,000 square miles and a population of about 
18.000,000, including the leased territory of the 
south-west of China on longitude 110$ # E., known 
as Kwang-Cliau-Wan. 

The boundaty of French Indo-Chma on the west 
is the upper Mekong. When that river enterli the 
lowlands the boundary runs west and south-west, 
so that its lower course runs entnely in French 
terntoiy. The countiy is divided into five parts : 
Tonkmg, Annam, Laos, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China. 

I'uNKiNft is m the north-east of the (ountey, and 
consists mainly of the lower Song-ka basin. On 
the low-lying liver lands ri< e is giown for export to 
Hong-kong Sugar < ane, <otton, silk, t aid anions, 
and tobacco are also grown 

Hanot, or Kescho, with a population of 150,000, 
is now the capital of the whole of French Indo- 
China It has some cotton manufactures, as ha* 
also Haiphong, tin* < luct port The exports, to the 
value of /2,250,000, consist chiefly of rice. Metal 
goods, ina< lnricry, and textiles are imported to 
about the same amourt. Both imports and expoi*2f> 
are valued at nearly two and a half million sterling. 

Annam, to the south of Tonkmg, has an area of 
about 52,000 square miles, and a p^tsAation, of 
mixed origin, ol over 6,000,000. it is divided 
longitudinally into two unequal parts by a range of 
mountains, which almost prevents communication 
between cast and west. On the damp eastern slopes 
are dense forests In the lowlJfWls extensive irriga¬ 
tion works have been made for ihe glowing of nee 
and other crops. • 

The thief v “table products are rice, sugar, 
timber, bamboo, tubber, and plants yielding dyes 
ami medicines The chie^mii^rus are iron, coal, 
gold, zinc, and ropptr 

•Hue (50,000) is the capital, and Btnh Binh or 
Kanh hoa (75,000) the largest town. The ports 
Vp<n for European traffic arc Xuan Day, Quinhou, 
and Turan. 
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The chief exports are rice and sugar, and chief 
imports, cottons The total value of this trade is 
only about three-quarters of a million sterling. 

Laos is an inland mountain country, which can 
be approached most easily along the Mekong, 
although this route is interrupted by rapids. It 
has an area of about 98,000 square miles and a 
population of less than 750,000. 

Vientiane is the centre of Government, which 
as yet, however, has not sufficient control of the 
natives to allow of commercial enterprise of any 
importance. 

Cambodia consists mainly of part of the plain 
of the lower Mekong, although it is hilly in the 
west. It has an area of 45,000 square miles and a 
population of neaily 2,000,000. 

Pnom Penh, with a population of 50,000, is the 
capital. 

The chief poit, Kampot, is suitable only for small 
vessels, most of the commerce of the country going 
down the Mekong to Saigon. The total trade is 
only ab6ut £200,000. 

• Cochin China. This district consists of the delta 
and other low-lying lands at the mouth of the 
Mekong. It has an area of 20,000 square miles and 
a population of about 3,000,OQO. 

The lowness of the land makes extensive irriga¬ 
tion possible, and large quantities of rice are grown. 
Maize, cotton, cane sugar, tobacco, and bananas 
are also produced. Large numbers of domestic 
animal^, especially pigs and buffaloes, are found. 
Large numbers of fish arc caught both m the rivers 
and in the sea 

The largest town is Cholon, with a population of 
about 130,000 inhabitants, and Satgon, with 51,000, 
the capital. Both have large rice nulls. 

Commercially, Cochin China is the most important 
part of French Indo-China, the exports being valued 
at over £6,000,000 per annum, and tho imports 
£5,500,000. The principal exports arc rice, fish 
products, pepper, cotton, and hides 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. St 
Plerrefand Miquelon. St. Pierre and Miquelon are 
two small islands immediately to the south of 
Newfoundland, important as the base of the 
French fisheries on the Banks, in which the whole 
population is directly or indirectly engaged, but the 
soil and climate render agriculture and like pur¬ 
suits impossible. St. Pierre, the smaller island, is 
the more important. It has an area of 10 square 
miles and a population of 4,30&. Miquelon, with 
AE^area of 83 square miles, has a population of only 

***** The commerce of the illands consists of tho 
export of cod and fish proclut ts in exchango for 
textiles, food-stuffs, salt, and wines. 

Frenf&^V/fst Indies. In the West Indies Franco 
has Martinique and the Guadeloupe group, with a 
total area of 1,069 square miles and a population 
of 372,000. „ 

Martinique, a vojganic island, with an area of 
381 square miles apd a population of 182,000, pio- 
duces sugar, cocoa" and rum in considerable quanti¬ 
ties, there being fifteen sugar works and sixtv-tlnee 
distilleries. 

The largest town, Fort-de-France, has* a 
population of 25,0fc'0. « 

Guadeloupe consists of *hc double island or 
Basse Terre (or Guadeloupe) and Grand-Teri'c, 
with me smaller islands of Marie Gallante, Les 
Saintcs, Desirade, St. Barthelemy, and St. Martin, 
the whole having “an area of 638 square miles and 


a population of 190,000. There are valuable forests 
almost untouched. The chief exports are sugar, 
coffee, rum, and cocoa. 

Basse Terre, Pointed-Pitre, and St. Pierre. In 
these islands the competition of beet sugar has led 
to a decline of prosperity and the disappearance of 
the planters, who are replaced by negroes and 
mixed races. Tobacco and other crops are under 
special regulations with a view to restoring the 
prosperity of the colonics. 

On the mainland of South 'America Franco 
possesses the territory known as French Guiana 
or Cayenne (See Guiana ) 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA.— 
France has several islands in the Pacific, and the 
most important of these is New Caledonia, which is. 
mainly a penal settlement. The Society Islands^re 
of no real commercial importance. New Hebrides 
is under a joint Franco-Bntish administration 
FRANKINCENSE. —A yellowish gum resin with 
a bitter taste, and possessing an agreeable odour 
when burned. It is obtained from certain species 
of firs and pines, and is brought from India, Arabia, 
and Somaliland, that fiom the first-na'med country 
being the best in quality. It is employed in many 
religious rites,* for certain kinds of plasters, and for 
fumigating powders 

FRAUD. —F rand is a word of very wide significa¬ 
tion, and is often used to denote any dishonest, 
dealing , but in law it has come to mean, generally 
speaking, a false representation of facts, made 
with a full knowledge of its falsehood, or made 
recklessly without any belief in its truth, or not 
caung whether it is true or not, with the intention 
that such repiesentation should be acted upon by 
the paity who is defrauded, and actually inducing 
him to act upon it. 

Fraud is always a good ground for seeking the 
avoidance of a contract, although it does not of 
itself render the contract void When a person has 
been induced to enter into a contract by icason 
of a fraudulent representation, he may either 
repudiate the eonli act or he may adopt it, but in 
the latter case he is entitled to sue fot any damages 
whn h he may have sustained It is, however, 
important that the person who has been defrauded 
should take action without undue delay, otherwise 
he will be consideted to have waived his rights 

Any fraudulent statements which are made in 
wilting as to a person's financial stability, and 
upon which another person acts to his own detri¬ 
ment, may give use to an action for deceit (qv ). 
Again, diiectors are liable for fraudulent statc- 
me'nts contained in a prospectus inviting the public 
to apply for shaies in a joint stock company, unless 
they ate able to claim the protection accqrdcd by 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, which 
has now tcplaced the special provisions contained 
in the; Directors' Liability Act, 1890. 

Also a principal is liable for the fraud of his 
agent, if such fraud is connected with the ordinary 
conduct of the agency (qv). 

Gifts and conveyances of prcJperty, whether of 
* lands or chattels, are fraudulent if they are rqade 
for the purpose of delaying or defrauding creditors, 
and as such they are null and void against the 
creditors This rule, however, does not extend to 
conveyances that are made for valuable considera- 
. tion and bond fide to persons who havp no notice 
of tlm fraud. But there may be circumstances in 
which fraud will be presumed from the very nature 
of the transactions. 
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As to fraudulent transactions in bankruptcy, see 
Fraudulent Preference. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. —The Statute of Frauds 
(29 Car. 2, c. 3), which was passed in 1677, still 
remains one of the keystones of English law, and a 
great practical protection of the citizen against 
bogus or vexatious or fraudulent actions at law. 
This protection it affords by requiring certain 
transactions to be put into wiiting, and by pro¬ 
viding that in certain other cases an action clmnot 
be brought to enforce a promise or contra< t unless 
the terms of the alleged contract are evidenced by 
some adequate written document. The first class 
may be dismissed in a few words, since, though of 
the greatest possible importance to conveyancers 
and those having dealings in land, they are not 
intimately connected with ordinary meicantile 
transactions—they provide, as supplemented by 
the Law of Real Property Act, 1845, that all con¬ 
veyances of land, all legal mortgages, and all leases 
of land or buildings for more than three years, or 
where the rent is not equal to two-thirds of the 
annual value of the premises, and all assignments 
and sun endorsed leases, must be made by deed (</ t 1 ) 
The other class demands more detailed treatment. 
By Section 4 of the Act it is provided that— 

“ No action shall be brought (1) whereby to 
chaige any executor or administrator upon any 
special promise to answer damages out of his own 
estato ; or 

“ (2) whereby to charge the defendant upon any 
special promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person ; or 

" (3) to charge any person upon any agreement 
made in c.onsideiation of marriage; or 

“ (4) upon any contract or sale of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, or any interest in or 
concerning them , or 

" (5) upon any agreement that is not to be 
pcrfoimcd within the space of one veai from the 
making thereof: unless the agreement upon 
which such action shall be brought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
oi some other person thereunto by him lawfully 
authorised ” 

It will be observed that the presence or absence of 
writing does not affect the validity of the contract 
in question , all that the Section provides is that a 
party shall not have the assistance of the courts of 
law to enforce his lights in any one of these 
particular contracts, unless he has obtained, bcfoie 
action is brought, such a memoundum or note in 
writing, signed by or on behalf of the other party, 
as satisfies the r<*quirements of the statute 

Of the five special contracts named in tho Section, 
only Nos. (2) and (5) really conic within the range 
of mercantile transactions. Contracts of guarantee 
or suretyship are fully heated under the heading 
Guarantee ( qv ), and there only remains the con¬ 
tract extending over a year to be dealt with m ibis 
article 

As regards rcnh.'cts of this nature, the at ate 
only applies where the contract dearly shows that 
the flat ti^ contemplated that its perfo- mancc 
should extend ovlf- a longer period than one year ; 
if it is possible that the contract may i>c performed 
within the year by both parties, though, in fact, it 
is not so performed, the statute does not appl>. 
On the other*hand, the mere fact that a contract, 
which? contemplates that its performance will extend 
over a longer period than a year, may be terminated, 


or is, in fact, terminated during the year, does not 
prevent the application of the statute. The question 
whether the statute applies or not is often raised in 
connection with contracts of service (as to these, 
see Mastfr and Servant) ; if the contract of 
service is for more than a year, or is for a year's 
service to commence at a future day, it must be 
evidenced by writing For legal i casons which wo 
need not here enter into, it has been held that a 
contract for a year's service to commence on the 
day after the day on which tho agreement is made 
is not Avithin the statute, and does not require to 
be in writing (see Smith v. Gold Coast and Ashanti 
Explorers, Ltd, 1903, 1 K.B 538). A luring for 
an indefinite period, and a gcneial hiring from year 
to year, are not within the statute^ An agreement 
for employment for a period of two or more years, 
subject to six months’ notice on either aide (luring 
the period, is within the statute, and must be 
evidenced by wilting (Ilanau v. Ehrlich, 1912, 
AC 39) 

The memorandum or note in writing required by 
the statute need not be made at the time the con¬ 
tract is entered into , it is sufficient if it is obtained 
at any time before tho writ oi summons is issued, 
whn h commences the action bi ought to enforce tho 
rontiact. No special form is required, and it need 
not be in the natmc of an agieement, so long as it 
sets out tho parties, either by namo or sufficient 
description, tho consideration (q v), the subject- 
matter, and the othoi terms of the contract,’•and 
bears the essential signature. If these felements are 
present in a document having no relation at all to 
the actual contract, or even denying its existence 
or repudiating it, that document may be used as 
evidence of the contract, in order to satisfy the 
statute. A recital in a deed or will, a receipt, an 
entry in a minute book, a telegram, an affidavit,, 
a bill of exchange, a letter from the defendant to a 
third person, have all been held to be sufficient 
when they contained the necessary details. Two or 
more documents may be lead together so as to 
make a memorandum ; a common example of^hi* 
is a letter and the envelope in which it was delivered, 
where the letter contains all the necessary matter 
but the name of the addressee, which may be 
supplied by tho production of the envelope. 

The signature may be in ink, in pencil, by mean# 
of a rubber or other stamp, by initials, and even a 
printed heading of the name of tho party has been 
held a sufficient signature by him when the rest of 
the document was in his handwnting The signature 
on the form of instructions for a telegram is sufficient 
and if a person unable to write makes a mark, or 
has his hand guided while he holds the pen, there 
is a signature that meets the requirement. The 
signature, however made, must be so as 

to show that it was intended to relaio to and 
authenticate the whole document; and if it does 
this it does not matter whether it is placed at tho 
foot, the top. or in the body of the document. The 
signature may be made by an ag&ut, but in such a 
case the plaintiff must be in a p>Uition to prove 
;hat the agent had authority to sign. 

Tho rnemoiatnl o or n >te, or one of the docu¬ 
ments constituting it, if it has to be read from 
seveial documents, may require to # b« stamped with 
a 6d stamp. (See Agreement for the documents 
thaUare exempt from stamp duty) 

Until the passing of the Sale of Goods Act, lfc93, 
contra< ts for the sale of goods above the value of 
£10 had to comply with tho requirements of 
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Section 1? of the Statute of Frauds, but that 
Section was repealed and re-enacted by Section 4 
of the later Act. (See Salk of Goods ) 

Other Sections of the Statute of Frauds require 
that all declarations or creations of trusts of lands, 
except those arising by implication of law, and all 
grants and assignments of trusts, must bo in 
writing in order to be valid. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE.— A voluntary 
conveyame which is made by a person who after¬ 
wards becomes bankrupt within a certain period 
of time after the exec ution of the conveyance 
Any such voluntary conveyance made within two 
years of the bankruptcy is absolutely null and 
void, and if made within ten years of the bank¬ 
ruptcy it is also null and void, unless it is proved 
that at the time of the making of the conveyance 
the bankrupt was able to pay his debts in full 
without taking into consideration the property 
comprised in the conveyance 
FRAUDULENT DEBTORS . —The administration 
of the.law of bankruptcy would be a matter of some 
difficulty, unless it were possible to visit the fraudu¬ 
lent debtor with pains and penalties. 

By an Act passed in 1869—the Debtors'Ac t (q.v.) 
—it was accordingly piovidcd that any person 
adjudged a bankiupt is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and on conviction may be imprisoned with hard 
labour in each of the following cases, unless he 
.satisfies the court he had no intent to defraud— 

(1) If he does not fully and truly discover to the 
trustee (m bankruptcy) all his property, and how, 
and to whom, and for what consideration, and when 
he disposed of any part thereof, except such part 
as has been disposed of in the ordinary way of his 
trade (if any) or laid out in the ordinary expense 
of his family ; 

(2) If he does not deliver up to the trustee, 
property in his custody or under his control, and 
which he is icquired by law to deliver up ; 

(3) If he does not deliver up to such trustee, or 
as he directs, all books, etc , in his custody or under 
his cpntrol relating to Ins property or affairs ; 

(4jT If after the presentation of a petition, or 
within four months next before that date, he con¬ 
ceals any part of his property to the value of £10 
or upwards, or conceals any debt due to oi from 
him ; 

(5) If he makes any matcnal omission in any 
statement relating to Iris affairs. 

The law has been strengthen-d in seveial respects 
against fraudulent debtors by the various Bank¬ 
ruptcy Acts, more particularly by the last of them, 
namely, that of 1914, arnica bankrupt also commits 
an offence if, after the presentation of a petition 
by or against him, or within four months next 
befotftjjtff.li presentation, he fiaudulently removes 
any part of his propetty of the value of ^10 or 
upwards ; or if, knowing or believing that a false 
debt has been proved by any person under the 
bankruptcy, he fails for a ’month to inform the 
trustee of the fact". 

He also commits offences in the following cases, 
unless the court? is satisfied that he had no intents 
to conceal the stktc of his affairs or to defeat the 

law— 

(a) If after the presentation of a petition he pre¬ 
vents the production bf any book, etc., affecting or 
relating to his property or affairs ; ,, 

' ( b ) If after the presentation of a petition, or' 

within six months next before such presentation, 
he conceals, degroys, mutilates, or falsifies, of is 


privy to the concealment, destruction, etc., of any 
book or document affecting or relating to his 
property or affairs ; 

( c ) If after petition by or against him, or within 
six months next before the date of the petition, 
he makes or is privy to the making of any false 
entry in any book or document affecting or relating 
to his property or affairs. 

He also commits offences in the following cases— 

(а) If after the presentation of ,a petition or 
within six months next before such presentation 
he fraudulently parts with, alters, or makes any 
omission, or is privy to the fraudulently parting 
with, altering, or making any omission in any 
document affecting or relating to his property or 
affairs , 

(б) If after the' presentation of a petition, or at 
any meeting of his creditors within six months 
next before such presentation, he attempts to 
account for any part of his property by fictitious 
losses or expenses; 

(c) If within six months next before the pre¬ 
sentation of a petition he, by any false representa¬ 
tion or any other fraud, has obtained any pioperty 
on credit and has not paid for the same ; 

(d) If he is guilty of any false representation 
or other fraud for the purpose of obtaining the 
consent of his creditors or any of them to any 
agreement with reference to his affairs or his 
bankruptcy. 

If a debtor is a trader, he commits an offence 
(unless he satisfies the court that he had no intent 
to defraud) if within six months before the date 
of a petition he obtains under the false pretence of 
carrying on business and dealing in the ordinary 
way of his trade, any property on credit, and has 
not paid for the same ; or if he pawns, pledges, or 
disposes, otherwise than in the ordinary way of 
his trade, of any property which he has obtained 
on credit and has not paid for. unless the court is 
satisfied that he had no intention to defraud. 

In relation to bankruptcy, it is also neccssaiy to 
bear in mind the following offences— 

If a man who is adjudged bankrupt, or in respect 
of whose estate a receiving order has been made, 
either after the presentation of a petition or within 
four months before that date quits England and 
takes with him or attempts to take any property 
to the amount of ^20 or upwards, which ought by 
law to be divided among his creditors, he shall 
(unless the court is satisfied that he had no intent 
to defraud) be guilty of felony and punishable with 
one year’s imprisonment. Again, where an undis¬ 
charged bankrupt obtains credit to the extent of 
^10 or upwards, whether by himsflf or in conjunc¬ 
tion with some other person, from any person 
without informing such person that he is an 
undischarged bankrupt, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 

In the application of the provisions of the Act 
of 1914, to books of account relating to trade 
or business—their non-production, concealment, 
mutilation, falsification, etc.-^the- period of two 
years before the presentation of the bankruptcy 
petition is substituted for the period of six ntbnths 
which is otherwise stipulated for# 

There are other offences of which a debtor may 
be found guiltv wholly apart from the law of 
bankruptcy. Thus it is an offence— 

(a) if in' incurring any debt or liability, a man 
obtains credit under false pretences, or by means 
of any other fraud; 
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(6) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors, 
or any of them, made or caused to be made any 
gift, delivery, or transfer of, or any charge on, his 
property ; 

(c) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors 
concealer! or-removed any part of his property 
since or within two months before the date of any 
unsatisfied judgment or order for payment of 
money obtained against him 

If a truste# in bankruptcy reports that a bank¬ 
rupt has been guilty of an offence, the court, if 
satisfied on the representation of any creditor or 
member of the committee of inspection that the 
bankrupt is guilty, and that there is reasonable 
probability of a conviction, may order the tiustec 
to prosecute. The court will not try the question 
whether the evidence is sufficient to induce a jury 
to flhd the prisoner guilty, but a prosecution will 
not be dnected on mere suspicion. Wheie there is 
ground to believe that the bankrupt or any other 
person has been guilty of the offences above 
referred to, the court may commit him for trial, 
a.nd may take depositions, and bind over wit¬ 
nesses to appear, admit the accused to bail, or 
otherwise Where a debtor has been guilty of any 
criminal offence, he does not become exempt from 
prosecution by reason that ho has obtained Ins 
discharge or that a composition or scheme of 
arrangement has been accepted or approved. 

FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE (and see Undue 
Preference) —A " fraudulent preference ” means 
payment made by a debtor to some one or more of 
ins creditors with a view to putting him or them 
in a position of advantage lumpaied with other 
creditors Thus, if a man who owed ,£1,000 to 
various creditors made over all his assets (say, 
j£200) to one crcditoi to whom he owed that sum, 
there would be nothing left for other creditors 
The law of bankruptcy, therefore, provides that 
every conveyance or transference of property, or 
chatge thereon made, every payment made, every 
obligation incurred, and every judicial proceeding 
taken or suffered by any person unable to pay his 
debts as they become due from Jus own money, in 
favour of any creditor, or any pci son in trust for 
any creditor, with a view of giving sue h creditor 
a prefeienee over the other creditors, shall, if the 
person making, taking, paying, or suffering the 
same is adjudged bankrupt on a bankrupt! y peti¬ 
tion presented within three months after the date 
of making or taking, paying, or suffering the same, 
be deemed fraudulent and void as against the 
trustee in the bankruptcy. The lights of any per¬ 
son making title in good faith and for valuable 
consideration through 01 under a creditor of the 
bankrupt are not, however, affected A debtor 
making any conveyance or transfer of his propeity, 
which is void as a fraudulent piefcrencc, commits 
an act of bankruptcy (qv) It is essential (1) that 
the crmvcvance, etc , be by a person unable to pay 
his debts as they become due , (2) that it be i mdc 
with a view to giving a creditor a prefer< 11 ■ over 
•creditors It is sufficient, to constitute the m utory 
fraudulent preference, that the preferring the < i editor 
was A. he substantial, effectual, or dominant view 
with which the debtor made the prefen ice The 
" preference ” must be voluntary on the part of 
the debtor ; for a payment under pressure is no 
preference, unless, indeed, the desire to^prefer was 
the dommaift view operating in the mind of the 
person who made the payment. A paymerft of 
trade bills by a person who knows himself to be 


insolvent, but who is continuing to carry on busi¬ 
ness, is not necessarily a fraudulent preference, 
the inference being that the payment was made 
to carry on his business. The following are not 
fraudulent preferences: Payments made—in pur¬ 
suance of a precedent contract; in apprehension 
of legal proceedings , where the debtor honestly 
believes he is under legal obligation to pay ; witjj a 
view 1 o prevent ing a surety being called upon t o pay. 
That the object of the legislature is to prevent 
every kind of fraudulent preference appears from' 
the provision that “ to suffer a judicial proceeding " 
is to be guilty of a fraudulent preference The 
of proving that a transaction is a fraudulent pre¬ 
ference lies on the trustee in bankruptcy ; and it 
will not be sufficient to show that the debtor was 
insolvent; he must give some evidence of a desire 
to prefer on the pait of a debtor. In calculating 
the period of three months, the day of presentation 
of the petition is to be excluded. The fac t that an 
undue preference is given to a creditot is ground 
for icfusing the discharge. An undue prefcfencc is 
wider than a fraudulent preference To pay a 
creditot in full, although lie was likely to lio a 
picferrcd creditor, would be to show him undue 
preference. 

FREE ALONGSIDE SHIP.- 1 his is a commercial 

phrase indicating that goods are sold, including 
free delivery, alongside the ship. The cost of 
placing the goods on boaul the ship must be borne 
by the pure luisor 

FREE BENCH.- This is the right of a widow to 
a life interest in the copyhold estates of her 
deceased intestate husband under certain condi¬ 
tions It has been thus treated of by a well-known 
legal authority : “ A special custom is required to 
entitle the wile to any interest in the lands of her 
husband after Ins d« c ease. Where sue li custom 
exists, the wife's inteiest is tetmed hei freebonch, 
and it generally consists of a life interest in one 
divided third part of the lands, or sometimes of a 
lifer interest m the entirely " Obviously, therefore, 
freebene h conesponds in many respects to cFiwcr, 
which is the widow’s right in respect of the 
freeholds of her deceased intestate husband. (See 
Dower, Intestacy ) 

FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—three kinds of 
estates arc known as freehold property, viz., lands 
hckl in fee simple, in fee tail, or tor life. Each of 
these estates is dealt with in sopaiatc articled 
But, in common Inriguagc, an estate of freehold is 
generally taken to signify an estate in fee simple, 
which is the highest form of property which can be 
held in land, and which for most practical pur¬ 
poses means absolute ownership In such a case 
the holder, or tenant in fee simple as he is 
te< hnu ally (ailed, < an dispose ol his landf’CtTflfer by 
convening the same dining his lifctimo*or devising 
it by will, whereas in the case of a tenancy in fee 
tail the law directs tfyc* method* of its devolution; 
anti in the case of a tenancy forjife it comes to an 
end on the death of a tenant, though each of these 
last two •tenants may deal withRlie land during 
* lus lifetime to a certain limited intent. In theory, 
as is well known, re is no such thing as absolute 
ownership of land, and any holder is at the best a 
tenant of the Crown, even though %<> services arc 
demanded or clue • 

FREE OF ALL AVERAGE.—This phrase sigmfiec 
that no claims made for general and particulai 
average can be lecovered under any marine insur 
ance policy which contains this clause. Th< 
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insurance ufider such a policy is against total loss 
only. (See Average ) 

FREE OF CAPTURE AND SEIZURE.—The 

modern Lloyd's marine policy contains the follow¬ 
ing warranty : " Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
and detention, and the consequences thereof, or of 
any attempt thereat, piracy excepted, and also 
from all consequences of hostilities or warlike 
operations, whether before or after declaration of 
war.” The object of this warranty is to free the 
underwaters from liability under the words 
“ arrest9, restraints, and detainments" in the 
policy. " In the construction of this warranty, it is 
observable that ‘ capture ' and * seizure ' do not 
mean the same thing. * Capture ’ would seem pro¬ 
perly to include every act of seizing or taking by 
an enemy or belligerent. ' Seizure ' seems to be a 
larger teun than ' capture,' and goes beyond it, and 
may reasonably be interpreted to embrace every 
act of taking forcible possession either by a lawful 
authority or by overpowering force " (Cory v. Burr, 
1883, 8* App. Cas. at p. 405). If a ship with such a 
warranty is lost under such circumstances that the 
proximate cause of loss is perils of the seas, though 
she is also captured and condemned, the under¬ 
writer will not be protected by the warranty ; on 
the other hand, although she may have been 
severely damaged by sea perils and thereby exposed 
to seizure, yet if the capture and condemnation are 
the proximate cause of loss, the underwriter will be 
discharged. 

FREE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE.— In those 
cases where such a clause is inserted in a marine 
insurance policy, the underwriters [qv ) only insuro 
the goods which are covered by the policy against 
damage or partial loss in case the ship, craft, or 
any conveyance, or the interest insured, is stranded, 
sunk, burned, on fire, or in collision. The ordinary 
perils of the sea are not insuied against, even 
though the goods may be rendered absolutely 
worthless. When an insurance is eftected in this 
manner, the goods are said to be free of particular 
average. 

FREE ON BOARD. —Tins term signifies that the 
vendor of the goods puts them on board ship free 
of all charges to the purchaser. 

FREE ON BOARD AND TRIMMED.— This is a 
phrase used m the coal trade. Sales of bunker coal 
are usually made " F.O.B and Trimmed," winch 
means that the coal shall be properly stowed after 
being put on hoard. 

FREE OVERSIDE. —When goods are sold " free 
overside," the responsibility of the seller ceases as 
soon as the goods leave the slings overside the ship, 
and in such a case the buyer must provide his own 
barge or vessel in which to receive them. 

FftStTORT. —Any port in which no export or 
import duties are levied. This is the proper meaning 
of the term, but it is also applied to certain Chinese 
ports which are equally open .to all nations f6r pur¬ 
poses of trade, irrespective oi any duties which are 
charged. 

FREE TRADE; —The abolition of the Corn Laws 
in 1846 was a striding climax to a movement in the 
direction of what its friends call " the removal of 
interference," or the “ liberty "of the subject, and 
what its opponents caII " Anarchy plus the con¬ 
stable." It marked tne trumph of the “ obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty," when, all 
systems of prpfeVence and restraint were taken 
away, so that each man could pursue his own 
interest in his own way, and bring both his industry 


and capital into competition with those of any 
other 1 man or order oi men. This is, indeed, the 
meaning that must be attached to the expression 
“ Free Trade.” It implies not absolutely uncon¬ 
trolled traffic, but (1) a removal of all artificial 
restrictions on any particular industry ; (2) the 
abolition of bounties, or other artificial encourage¬ 
ments to industry ; (3) the adoption of a tariff for 
revenue purposes solely ; and, consequently, (4)- 
where customs duties are levied, the imposition 
of equivalent excise duties. The essence- of the 
policy is equality and uniformity in the financial 
treatment of all produce of the same kind, whether 
home, colonial, or foreign. The arguments which* 
aided by the circumstances of the time—“ Famine 
itself joined the Anti-Corn Law League "—ulti¬ 
mately succeeded in persuading our legislature to 
adopt Free Trade as a principle were— * 

1. Protection diverts industry from more to less- 
advantageous employment. Freedom from restraint 
is calculated to give the best direction to the capital 
and industry of the country. l*rotection always 
involves a loss. If manufactured goods are, ow-ing 
to prohibition or restriction of for&gn products, 
pioduced at home when they could be more 
cheaply imported from abroad, w'c lose the 
difference between what we should have paid 
and what we aie now obliged to pay. The 
difference goes to the home producer to compensate- 
him for producing under less favourable conditions 
than those of his foreign rival. For, unless he 
has a monopoly against his countrymen, he will 
not be enabled to retain exceptional profits. If 
agricultural produce must pay custom, we pay 
dearer for our food. The difference is, partly, 
indemnity for loss to’ those who produt e the 
amount of corn formerly impoited; for this last 
increment will be produced m the least advan¬ 
tageous circumstances, and the cost of production 
of this portion regulates the price of the whole 
supply. But the increased price is mainly pay¬ 
ment to the landlords in increased rents. The 
freest import of wheat certainly assures abundance 
and cheapness, while trade is undisturbed. That 
country is most steadily as well as most abundantly 
supplied with food which draws its supplies from- 
.the largest surface. " It is ridiculous to found a 
general system of policy on so chimerical a danger 
as that of being at war with all the nations of the 
world at once ; or to suppose that, even if inferior 
at sea, a whole country could be blockaded like a 
town, or that the growers of food in other countries- 
would not be as anxious not to lose afi advantageous 
market, as we should be not to be deprived of their 
corn " (J. S. Mill). 

The position here considered is that which 
existed before the Great War of 1914-18 The 
circumstances of those years made the speculations, 
of the great advocates of Free Trade very question¬ 
able for that exceptional period. The subject, 
however, is too highly controversial for discussion 
in these pages, and the whole matter cannot be 
treated except in the most gene-ral manner. 

Free Trade considers the consumer ; Protection- 
regards primarily the producer. Cheapness of”sup- 
plies is the aim of the one, abundance of employ¬ 
ment is the object of the other. The freest importa¬ 
tion of goods, says the Free Trader, will not affect 
the industry of a country : it will only decide in 
what direction it shall be applied ; fof* the imports 
must be paid for, and the payments must be by 
exports. The labour and capital might, owing to 
746 
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foreign competition, have to be diverted to " some¬ 
thing else' ; • but this would speedily happen. 
New occupations would be found, and the former 
supplies would be obtained by less labour, or larger 
supplies by the same labour. The assumption here 
is, of course, the perfect mobility of capital and 
labour ; but as the gTeat apostle of Free Trade, 
Adam Smith himself, said : “ It is evident from 
expenence that a man is, of all sorts of baggage, 
the most difficult to be transported.” A workman 
with a highly specialised training will find it difficult 
to find corresponding trades for the exerase of his 
skill. The transference will, no doubt, be effected 
after a longer or shorter interval ; but the period 
ot transition mav be one of great hardship b'pon 
this matter comparison used to be made with 
Germany before the war. At the present moment 
such cAn pari sons are not at all relevant. 

The very fact that an industry must be protected 
means that it involves an uneconomic application 
of labour and capital. Though it might be possible 
to grow grapes in Scotland and even to make some 
tolerable wine from them, it will be much cheaper 
to import the gfapes and wine from France, and 
the quality of both will be higher. There is mani¬ 
fest absurdity in attempting to divert capital and 
labour to the production of" home-made wine. 
Remove Protection, and there is a saving all round : 
the return pt< viousjy was so much wheat toi so much 
labour employed on the field; the retuin is now 
more wheat for the same labour employed m the 
cotton factory or the iron works This argument, 
says he who advocates the fostenng of vaiicd 
industries, has reference to the moment only ; a 
temporary loss may l>c replaced by a. far greater 
permanent benefit. The advantages that one 
country has over another m the production of a 
certain article may not be natmal, but due simply 
to the start obtained. A trifling sacrifice in the 
present owing to increased prices may result in the 
establishing of a flourishing 'nlustiy, able after a 
while to produce more cheaply than the foreigner. 
The loss of present enjoyment is moie than balanced 
by the gam in productive power. And, indeed, 
John Stuart Mill gave the sanction of his great 
,’uthonty to this ” infant industries argument ” 

” Protective duties can be defensible, on nuie 
grounds of political economy, when they are 
imposed temporanly (especially in a young and 
rising nation) in hopes of naturalising a foreign 
industry in itself perfectly suitable to the circum¬ 
stances. The superiority of one country over 
another in a bradch of industry often arises only 
from its having begun sooner. A country which 
has this skill and ^experience to acquire may, in 
other respects, be better adapted to the production 
than those earlier in the field." 

Our self-governing Dominions have acted accord¬ 
ing to this reasoning ; and though their infant 
industries ought now to have reached maturity, th«- 
protection deemed needful for them when young a> .1 
tender is not taken away. Few may be iv 
benefited by the piatectivc duties, but 1 my 
imagine that they are; and both parties unite m 
oppositron when removal is mooted. Moreover, it 
is only to be expected that the State, with i‘s ever- 
pressing want of money, will be little anxious to 
abolish the only taxes which have zealous and 
enthusiastic defenders. 

A variation (ft the " infant industries " argument 
lias recently, however, been much in vogue. A 
country advanced in civilisation, where the “standard 


of life " is high, must, if it is to continue to pay 
good wages, protect itself against the products ot 
paupei labour abroad. We must, say the Americans* 
not only keep out immigrants, with a standard of 
life much lower than our own ; but we must keep 
out their products too 

2. A second argument foi Free liadc was that 
greater importation would lead to greater exporta¬ 
tion, and wider markets would thus be obtained for 
our textiles and other goods At the time, the 
enormous impetus of the mechanical inventions had 
given Britain a great start in the industrial race, 
and she possessed a partial monopoly of manu- 
factines The competition of a foreigner in the 
home market was undreamt of. ... 

The nations of the world were to remain agricul¬ 
tural and depend on us for manufactures. The 
least restricted trade would be best if the hope 
and expectation had been realised ; but times have 
changed. The great nations of the world have 
refused to confine their energies to the production 
of raw material and food stutts. 1 hey arc no lofiger 
simply customers or even pupils to us in manu¬ 
factures. Their rivalry now is felt in neutral 
markets. And though British direction and skill 
is, in the first instance, utilised, it is speedily dis¬ 
pensed with; and the country becomes inde¬ 
pendent of us for the supply of that particular 
product. And with the incieased faalities for 
transport now available, for transfer of botli labour 
and capital, the tendency for the nroducet to place 
himself in the neighbourhood of tne consumer will 
be strengthened. 

The great object of the “ Manchester School 
was not so much cheaj) food as wide markets ; but 
the markets are to-day seeking a portion of their 
supplies elsewhere, liven Japan and China, where 
Lancashire once had a monojioly of cottons, are 
becoming self sufficing in respect of this com¬ 
modity Wntuig some twenty ycais ago the late 
Mr. Carnegie said in the Umpire of liusiness : 
“ Japan and China arc building factories of the 
latest and most appiovcd character, always with 
British machinery and gcneiallv tindci British 
direction. The jute and co^on mills of India are 
numerous and increasing. It is stated that one 
British manufacturing concern sends abroad the 
complete machinery for a new mill every week.” 

3 A third argument, or rather assertion of tree 
Trade advocates, was that if we adojited a policy 
of Free Trade, we should sirnply be taking a step 
that other nations would hasten to follow. “ There 
will not be a tariff pi Europe that will not be 
changed in less than five years to’ follow your 
example," said Cobden. As things have turned out, 
we «u e pi act ically the single great Fi ee 1 rade nation, 
having rH.iiions with a ring of Protectionist 
countries , and our exporters and manufacturers are 
obliged to consult not their own trade rcgulationa 
alone*, but th«' tariffs of ^11 the countries with which 
they trade. * . 

\\ o must, in conclusion, however, state that in the 
past we have neve r pushed the policy of free imports 
to its logical conclusion We have n^>t thrown open 
our ports to all goo<i without restriction. We have 
always Ynamtained Customs for revenue purposes; 
and at present Customs contittmt* c^er one-fifth 
of the revenue of the country. But our Free Trade 
systerr# aimed at putting all producers on exactly 
ihe same footing; and when foreffcn. goods were 
taxec^, an equivalent excise duty was laid on the 
same oi similar home products. In practice, some 
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small protection might be given to the producers paid " subject to insurance," means merely that 
of " substitutes ” ; thus mineral water manu- freight is to be paid subject to deduction for pre- 
facturers may have a wider market through the miums on insurances, but not that insurance by the 
imposition ot customs on foreign alcoholic drinks. owner is a condition precedent to his recovery of 
But since the adoption of the Free Trade policy, freight. From the moment advance freight becomes 
no duty lias been imposed with a view to handi- payable, it cannot be insured by the shipowner, 
capping the foreign ptoducer in his conflict with It is due at that moment, and the liability of the 
the home producer. In typical British manner person from whom it is due does not depend upon 
we arrogantly discard all' helps ; but, as the whether or not the ship arrives at her destination or 
Patents Acts among otheis show, we arc not upon any vicissitude of the voyage, but the person 
slavish adherents to the principle of unlimited who is liable to pay the advance freight can insure 
competition Nor is it likely that any Protective it. A difficulty has sometimes arisen in distmguish- 
system would ever be advocated to embrace the ing in charter parties between advances of cash to 
great bulk of articles that we can produce at meet ship's expenses and prepayment of freight, 
home. Moderation may be trusted to operate in Where it is stipulated that the charterer shall pro- 
this direction, too vide cash for the ship's disbursements at the port 

FREIGHT. —Freight, in the common acceptation of loading, the cash so provided is in the nature of 
of the term, means the price for the actual transport- a loan to the shipowner, and is repayable oy him 
ation of goods by sea from one place to another ; in any event. If the cargo arrives at its destination, 
but in its more extended sense it is applied to all these advances may be conveniently set against the 
rewards or compensation paid for the use of a ship, freight, but the repayment does not depend upon the 
including the transportation of passengers. There freight being earned. On the other hand, if freight 
is no loss of freight within a marine insurance policy, is to be paid in advance, it can m no case be 
if, having been earned, the chatterers are entitled recovered. The difference bctweeiV an advance and 
to, and do, withhold it as a mulct or forfeit. But a payment of freight in advance affects the manner 
there is a loss of freight within a mai me policy of insuring. The charterer is the proper person to 
when the right to the mulct or lorieiture arises insure advances of freight, since he is at risk in 
from the happening of one of the perils insured respect of them. Not so advances of cash irrespective 
against. The contract for the conveyance of mer- of the freight, for these must be repaid in any event, 
chandise is in its nature an entire contract, and and are, therefore, not at risk. If, then, the charter 
unless it is completely performed by the delivery of party shows that it is the intention of the parties 
the goods at the place of destination, the merchant that the merchant making the advances shall insure 
in general derives no benefit from the time and them, that is strong evidence to show that the 
labour expended in a partial conveyance, and con- advances arc to be on account of freight, 
sequently is subject to no payment whatever, When Payable. If the ship is disabled from com- 
altnough the ship may have been hired by the Dieting her voyage, the shipowner may still entitle 
month or week. The cases in which a partial pay- tnmself to the whole freight by forwarding the goods 
ment may be claimed are exceptions to the general by some other means to the place of destination ; 
rule founded upon principles of equity and justue, but he has no right to any freight if they are not so 
as applicable to particular circumstances. On the forwarded, unless the forwarding them is dispensed 
other hand, an interruption of the regular course of with, or unless there is some new bargain upon the 
the voyage happening without the fault of the subject. If the shipowner will not forward them, the 
ovfner, does not deprive him of his freight, if the freighter is entitled to them without paying any- 
ship afterwards proceeds with the cargo to the place thing. The general property in the goods is in the 
of destination, as in 4he ca^e of capture anti re- freighter ; the shipowner has no right to withhold 
capture ; but although the delivery of the goods at the possession from him, unless he has cither earned 
the place of destination is in general necessary to his freight, or is going to earn it. If no freight is 
entitle the owner to the freight, yet with respect to earned, and he declines proceeding to earn any, the 
living animals, whether men or cattle, which may freighter has a right to possession. To entitle a ship- 
frequently die during the voyage, without any fault owner, m the absence of a special contract, to 
or neglect of the persons belonging to the ship, it is demand pro rata freight, where the goods have 
said that if there is no express agreement whether been sold at an intermediate port (being so much 
the freight is to be paid for ,the loading, or for the damaged as not to be worth forwarding) it must be 
transporting them, freight shall be paid as well for ° shown that the owner of the goods had an option 
the dead as for the living. of having them sent or of accepting them at such 

The right of the shipowner by English law to intermediate port. Actual delivery of the cargo is 
retain advance freight, notwithstanding the loss of not necessary to entitle the shipowner to freight; 
the goods before the freight is earned, seems never if he is ready to deliver at the proper place, the 
to have been seriously doubted. There are two freight is then due. When the freight is payable on 
peculiarities of the English law as regards freight: delivery, the consignee should be ready to pay it 
first, that if par* of the freight is advanced and the at once, concurrently with the delivery of the goods, 
ship is lost, or the goods are lost, the part so He cannot require the whole of the goods contained 
advanced, although really not due under the terms in the bill of lading to be dis f .har^ed before making 
of the contract.unless there has been delivery of tne any payment. By the abandonment of a ship by its 
goods, nevertheless cannot be recovered back by crew during a voyage, without any intention to 
• the charterer from the shipowner ; and, secondly, retake possession, a right is given to the owner of 
that if ther£ i^no stipulation to the contrary, but cargo on board to treat the contract of affreightment 
only a stipulation tha* there shall be advance as at an end. 

freight, it is payable at the moment of starting, and Manner of Calculating Freight* The bill of lading 
even if not paid can be recovered by the shipowner or the charter party generally states the rate at 
from the charterer upon the loss of the ship. The which the freight is to be paid, but if it does not, 
stipulation in'a charter party, that freight shall be and the contract shows that freight is to be paid, 
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it must be calculated at the ordinary rates ruling 
at the time the shipment was made. Goods shipped 
from abroad, and consigned to a merchant in this 
country, are to be paid for (upon a demand for 
freight) according to their net weight, and not 
according to the weights expressed m the bill 
of lading, unless there is a special contract so to 
pay for them In the absence of an agreement, 
or of a unifoim custom of trade to the contrary, 
the rule is that, if the weights or measurements at 
the loading port and the port of delivery differ, the 
lowest weight 01 measurement is to bo taken in 
calculating the freight. So that if the cargo has 
swelled on the voyage, the freight is payable on the 
quantity as shipped ; while if it has wasted, as by 
drainage or evaporation, the quantity to be taken 
is that^on delivery. The rule as to measurement 
may be controlled by an established uniform usage 
in the particular trade. If the freight is exptcssly 
to be paid upon the quantity as stated in the bill 
of lading, it is not open to either paity, in the 
absence of fraud, to vary the amount by showing 
that the statement was not correct Sometimes an 
option is given to the consignee to pay freight on 
the bill of lading quantity or on the weight 
delivered. If the consignee, to get lus goods 
delivered to him, pays more than the net 
weight amounts to, he may recover back the 
surplus. 

Mode of Payment. The freight is payable in cash, 
and should be paid m the currency of the place of 
payment, without deduction, unless the contiact 
provides otherwise. Agreements for the payment 
of freight, like other mercantile contracts, inay be 
explained by usage. Where thcie is a charier party 
covenanting for payment of freight on a right and 
true delivery of the goods at a foreign poit, the 
freighter is not discharged by the; master there 
taking from the freighter's agent* who was furnished 
with funds to pay him the freight, a bill ot exchange 
upon a third person, by whom it is accepted, if the 
bill is not duly honoured, although the agent fails 
with the amount of the freight in his hands, unless 
the mast tv had the offer of a cash payment, and 
preferred the bill for Ins own convenience. A con¬ 
signee of goods, or an indorsee of a bill of lading, 
has no right to have the value of missing goods 
deducted from the freight payable in respect of 
the goods delivered ; but the consignee may 
counter-claim for the damages It is, however, 
sometimes cxpiessly agreed that claims shall be 
deducted. t 

Payable to Whom. The freight is payable, pn- 

manly, to the person with whom the contract was 

made, that is, generally, to the pci son who owned 
the ship at the time of contracting ; but the ship 
may have been since sold, or assigned, or mortgaged, 
or its freight may have been sold or assigned ; if 
in doubt, the consignee of the goods can interplead, 
and so avoid the difficulty of deciding between the 
claimants Usually the master represent- ibe 

owner, and payment of freight to hirn when ■ '«.* - . 
effectual as against fif claim by the owner, unless 
made after notice from the owner not to pay to 
him. The master of a ship has no claim on the 
accruing freight, either for his wages or for moneys 
disbursed by him for the use of the ship. He has no 
charge upon the freight for those claims such as to 
entitle him t<^ possession* of it, though he has a 
maritime lien lor them which is enforceable against 
the shif and freight by legal process. Where a ship 
has been sold after the contract of carriage has beer. 


made, the right to the freight passes to the pur¬ 
chaser. WTiere the ship is mortgaged only, the mort¬ 
gagee does not thereby acquire the right to accruing 
freight, unless he also takes possession of the ship. 
A mortgagee of a ship is not entitled to unpaid 
freight of previous voyages which became due prior 
to the date of Ins taking possession of the ship. 
The freight may be assigned separately from the 
ship, before it has been eained, or even contracted 
for , and the freighter cannot safely pay it to the 
shipowner after receiving notice of the assignment. 

Payable by Whom. The person pnmaniy liable 
for freight is the freighter or shipper. The actual 
shipper is liable, although he is, in fact, acting only 
as agent foi another, unless he made it clear that 
he shipped for his pnncipal. If the shipovyner or 
master has notice that delivery is being taken on 
behalf of someone else than the actual re* eiver, the 
mere receipt of the goods is not sufficient to imply 
that the receiver promise's to pay the fieight per¬ 
sonally. The shipowner may. however, lose Ins right 
of recoin sc to the shipper by giving credit to'the 
consignee Where the master, for example, instead 
of requmng payment of the freight in cash, takes a 
bill of exchange from the consignee, for lus own 
convenience, when he might have got cash, the 
shipper will be discharged from further liability. 
A person who presents a bill of lading, and takes- 
delivery of the goods under it, may become liable 
to pay the freight; but the question is one of fact 
in each case A promise will generally be inferred, 
where nothing has been done to qualify the effect 
of the receipt, but it is not implied as a matter of 
law. The Bills of Lading Act, 1855, imposes upon 
the consignee or indorsee of the bill of lading the 
liability to pay fieight, if the property in the goods 
has passed to him ; but where the bill of lading 
represents that the freight, or some part of it, has- 
been paid, the shipowner < annot, as against an 
assignee of the goods, who has given value for them 
on the faith of that representation, assert after¬ 
wards that it has not been paid. He cannot sue yie 
assignee for that height or set up a lien for it as 
against him. The chatterer is liable for the charter 
pai ty freight, unless the contrai y is < leai ly expressed. 
If the charterer assigns the benefit of the c baiter, 
the liability of the onginal charterer depends upon 
whether or not the shipowner has a< cepted the 
assignee as the conti acting party in his place. * 
A clause is often inserted in charter parties 
known as a cesser clause, 'to the effect tjiat the 
charterer's liability for the payment of freight, and 
other^subsequent perfermance of the chaitei party, 
shall cease when the cargo has been shipped, and 
that the shipowner shall look to the snippers or 
owners of the cargo, enforcing it by means pf £ lien 
expressly given to the shipowner. Notwithstanding 
that a chartci party piovides that the liabilities of 
the chaitj-ret aie to cease on the vessel being loaded, 
" the master and ownei -having a lien on the cargo 
foi all freight and demurrage under this charter 
patty," the liability of the charterer to pay the 
charter paity freight will continue after the vessel 
is loaded, if the charier party enable* bills of lading 
to be niesented in h a form as to make the 
owner's lien not commensurate with^thc liability 
which is to cease. • • 

Llei^ for Freight. The shipowner generally has a 
right to retain the goods in his possession until the 
freight upon them has been paid. This right is 
termed a hen. It does not give the shipowner any 
property in thc.jjoods, 30 that he cannot sell them. 
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even though the retention of them may be attended 
with expense. This right avails against the true 
owner of the goods, although lie may not be the 
person liable for tJie freight or other charges. The 
right to lien for freight is confined to the freight 
payable on the particular shipment of goods. A 
shipowner < annot retain thfe goods for other freights 
due Irom their owner upon other transactions, 
unless an agreement to that effect has been made 
expressly, 01 unless such an agreement must be 
inferred from the course of business between the 
parties, or from a general usage in the trade. There 
cannot be a usage entitling a earner to retain goods 
as against i onsignces to whom they belong, for debts 
due to him from the shipper. A master who has 
delivered a portion of a cargo on payment of a sum 
of money cm account of freight may detain the 
balance of the cargo for the balance of the freight. 
A shipowner may show an intention to give up his 
hen foi^freight where he agrees that the delivery of 
the* cargo shall precede the payment of freight. 
The onus of showing that the shipowner has so 
contracted away his right of lien is on the merchant 
The shipowner has no lien at common law for dead 
freight, but such a lien may be given by usage or 
express contract. If the shipowner takes a bill of 
’exchange for the freight, payable at a future date, 
he will lose his lien ; but the lien will revive if the 
bill is dishonoured bcfoic the goods have been 
delivered. A shipowner is not necessarily entitled 
to charge the consignee of goods with warehousing 
chaiges or other expenses he may have incurred in 
preserving his lien ; but where a shipowner reason¬ 
ably keeps cargo on board to preserve his lien for 
freight, etc., he may claim demurrage during the 
detention, or time-fi eight where the ship is under 
a time-charter. 

FREIGHT CALCULATIONS. —When goods are 
exported they are classed by the shipping company 
into one of five classes—1, 2, 3, 4, and Special— 
Class 1 being the highest rate of the first four and 
"&pcual" being a high or low rate, according to 
the nature or composition of the goods earned. 
A " special ” rate is quoted for goods of a special 
or dangerous character, and they are taken only 
by special arrangement, which must be made befoie 
the goods are despatched. Packages weighing over 
40 cwts , and all rates quoted arc per ton weight or 
fhcasurement, ship’s option, and all weight must be 
engaged in advance unless- otherwise stated. Let 
us tool#at some of the rates quoted by the shipping 
companies, and afterwards we will pass to an easy 
method of working ou£ freight calculations, other 
than by rule of three. Here, then, is a list of a few 


goods as <. lassed— 

* , « Class. 

Acids (on deck) .. .. .. .. .. S. 

Alum .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Anchots (under.40 cwt.) .. .. .. ..2 

Anvils .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Artists’ Colours .. .. .. .. 1 

Asbestos .. .. . . . . .. 1 

Asphalte .. .. .. .. .. ... 4 

Axles .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Bacon .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Barrows » . %) .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Basketware.. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Bath Bricks .. * .. .. .. , .. 3 

Bedsteads (Iron) .. .. .. .. .. * 2 

Beer .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Belting . 1 

Bicycles .. .. .. ... .. .. 1 


Class. 


Billiard Tables 





i 

Blacking 





2 

Blue 


. _ 



2 

Boats* 





2 

Boilers (under 40 cwt.) 





2 

Bolts and Nuts 





2 

Books 





1 

Boots and Shoes .. 





1 

Bottles (empty) 





4 

Brandy 





t 

Brassware .. 



, 


1 

Brushware 





2 

Buckets 





3 

Butter 





2 

Calicoes 





1 

Caps 




< . • 

1 

Carpets 





I 

Castings 





2 

Cement 





S. 

Chalk 





4 

Cheese 





2 

Chemical Products (not dangerous) 



1 

Cigars 





1 

Cisterns (empty) .. 





4 

Clocks 





1 

Clothing 





1 

Coals 



per 

agreement 

Coke 





S. 

Confectionery 





2 

Cottons 





1 

Currants 





2 

Cutlery 





1 

Deals and Flooring Boards 




S. 

Dress Goods 





1 

Drugs 





l 

Dyes 





1 

Electro Plate 





1 

Embroidery *. . 





1 

Engines (under 40 cwt) 





2 

Epsom Salts 





2 

Figs 





2 

Filtcis 





2 

Fish (Preserved) 


.,' 



2 

Flannel 





1 

Floor Cloth 





2 

Flour 





2 

Furs 





1 

Feeding Bottles 





2 

Gas Fittings 





2 

Ginger 





2 

Gloves 





1 

Glue 





2 

Granite, rough (under 40 

cwt.) 




2 

Grindstones.. 


\ . 



2 

Gunpowder 





S. 

Guns .. ... 





1 

Haberdashery .. • 





1 

Hams 





2 

Hats 





1 

Hollow-ware (in crates) 





4 

Horseshoes .. 


V* 



2 

Hosiery 

c 




1 

Ink 




t .. 

2 

Iron Gates .. 





2 

„ Hoops 





4 

,, Sheets 





S. 

„ (packed) 





2 

Jams 


.. . 



2 

Jewellery .. 




, .. 

S. 

Lace 





1 

Laid.. .. • • 





2 
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Lime, common (in casks) .. 

Linen 

Looking and Toilet Glasses 
Machinery (under 40 cwt) 

Manure . 

Marble, rough 
Mats and Matting .. 

Medicine 
Millinery 
Mirrors 

Musical Instruments 
Mustard ?. 

Nails, iron and steel 
Nutmegs 
Nuts.. 

Oatmeal 

Oil (flot mineral) *. 

Oil (Mineral), flash not below 200' 
Paints in Oil 
Paperhangings 
Peas 
Pepper 

Perambulator** 

Perfumery . . 

Pianofortes 
Pickaxes 
Pickles 
Pitch 

Plants (on dec k) 

Ploughs 
Potatoes 
Prints 
Pulleys 
Pumps 
Putty 
Quills 
Quinine 
Raisins 

Reaping Mai hints (under 40 cwt 
Resm 
Ribbons 

Rice, in bags, per 20 cwts 
Rope 

Rugs, Cat pet 
,, Seal .. 

Saddlery 
Sago 
•Salad Oil 
Sardines 
Scales 
Screws 

Seeds .. ’ .. 

Shirtings 
Silks* .. 

Soap, common 
„ fancy.. 

Spades and Shovels 
Sponges 
Stationery .. 

Steel, bars and sheets loose or in 
„ packed 
Stoves .. k 
String 
Sugar* 

Surgical Instruments 
Tar 
Tea 
Tents 

Timber, not exceeding 15 ft. or 6 
Tin wave, in crates .. 

Tools 


Fah. open test 


bundles 


Class. 

4 

1 
1 


diametei 


or steel) 


Class. 
2 


Toys.. 

Treacle 
Tricycles 

Tubes (wrought iron < 

,, (cast iron) 

Umbrellas 
Varnish 
Vegetables 
Velvet 
Vices 
Vinegar 
Watches 

Waterproofs (not Oilskins) 

Wax. . 

Weighing Machines 
Wheat, in bags, per 20 cwt 
Whiskey 
Whiting 
Wines 

Wire, Iron and Steel 
,, Brass and Copper 
,, Netting 
Woollens 
Works of Art 
Writing Cases 
Zinc 

This list does not by 
different goods which may 
shipped. The manifest ot 
made up of goods of whirl: 
above, viz., Lead Ingots, Dry White Lead, Acetic 
Acid, Vaseline, empty Barrels, Corn, Insulating 
Material, Lubricating Grease, Sandpaper, Skewers, 
Wood Rules, Slates, Rags, Cotton-seed Oil. Canned 
Tongues, Apples, Scrap Rubber, Cotton Waste, 
Iron Gliders, Glucose, Skates, Hay, Wagon parts, 
Tuc Kxtinguisher, Padlocks, Cotton Sweepings, etc., 
etc. For any goods, then, for which a rate of freight 
is desired, a shipping company is always pleased to 
quote. I he rate, of ft eight known, we will proceed 
to check or work out a freight account Let unmake 
the rate of 40s. per 40 rub. ft. or per ton weight. 
This reduced gives us Is. per cub. ft. or 2s. per cwt., 
and we will makuthese two our units for measurement 
and weight rcspe< tivcly. A short list is then neces¬ 
sary with the different rates for different ports shown 
in agreement with the above method, as follows— 


2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

S. 

1 

3 

1 

1 


any means exhaust the 
horn time to time be 
a large steamer may be 
h none are enumerated 


Per 40 cub. it or 
ton weight. 


per cub. foot. 

per cwt. 

60 /- 


1/6 

or 

31- 

' 55/- 

= 

1/44 


2/9 

. 52/6 

=:* 

1/3J 

,, 

2/71 

50/- 


1/3 


2/6 

47/6 

•- 

1/21 


2/41 

45/- 


1/1* 

,, 

2/3 

42/6 

“ 

1/0} 

,, 

2/41 

40/- 

= 

11- 


2/- ■ 

• 0.7/6 

= 

-/1U 

,, 

1/101 

35/- 


• -/10J 


1/9 

32/6 

-- 

-in 

,, 

1/71 

30/- 

— 

-/0 


1/6 

„ 27/6 

- 

-in 

>> 

1/41 

• 25/- 


-ni 

• 

1/3 

22/6 


-m 


1/1* 

20/- 

= 

-il 


. 1 /- 

17/6 

= 

-/Si 


-/10i 

, 15/- 


* w4 


-19 

12/6 


-/3} 

» 

-m 

10/- 

= 

-13 

,, 

-/6 

. 7/6 

** 

-in 


-m 

5/- , 

= 

-nl 

„ 

-13 
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With this list before us, we shall, after a little 
practice, be able to calculate quickly and correctly 
any given sum in a freight account. .More than this, 
we shall, after a few (lays or a few weeks' practice, 
according to the frequency of arrival of the freight 
accounts, be able to calculate almost every item by 
mental arithmetic. We will take, as an example, 
398'11 at 52/6 Instead of arriving at the result by 
rule of three—if it costs 52/6 for 40 cub. ft., how 
much will it cost for 398'11 ? —we put down in the 
first place— 

398' 11 at 40/- = 398’ 11 

398' 11 at 10/- <= i of 40/- = 99’ 9 
398' 11 at 2/6 --= * of 10/- « 24-11 


523- 7~£26 3 7 


or 

398'11 at l/- — 398 11 

398',! 1 at -/3 » J of 1/- - 99- 9 
398'11 at -II ~ 1 of -/3 -= 24 11 

523 7 - £26 3 7 


Let us take another example— 

575'9 at 27/6. 

20/- « i of 40/- - 28710 

5/- « J of 20/- = 72 0 

2/6 \ of 5/- 36 0 


395 10 - £19 15 10 


oi 27/6 — - /8J jier cub. foot. 

-/6 - | of 1/- *- 287 10 

-/2 l of -/6 - 96’ 0 

~/l - i of-/2 - 12 0 

395 10 = £19 15 10 


Now we will try a " weight " calculation— 
T*Dns c wts. qrs lbs 
16 16 2 21 at, say, 25/- per ton 


«= 336 cwts. at 

1/3 

336 0 


84 0 

2 qrs. -- 

1 of 1/3 

•7 

14 lbs 

I of 1/3 

•2 


7 lbs - \ of 14 lbs 1 

**.20 10 = £21 0 10 
and also a second one— » ■ — ■■■ — 

Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs 
47 19 3 21 at 37/6 per ton 

* 960 cwts. at 1/10| » 960 0 

840 0 

- 1,800 0 
less 7 lbs =- of 1/10J -2 # 

1,799-10 - £89 19 10 


By this simple method may freight calculations be 
checked and corrected. The whole of the freight 
accounts received from a shipowner by a merchant 
shipper, say, thirty different sets of accounts under 
different snippirg iparks and for different ports, 
representing^ perhaps, the freight charged on goods 
of the approximate value of £10,000, can be checked 
in an hour to ah hour and a half. 

FREIGHT NOTE. —This is a statement sent out 
by a shipbroker to his customers, the shippers, 


showing what sums are due for freight upon the 
goods that have been shipped. 

FREIGHT RELEASE. —This is an official docu¬ 
ment given by shipbrokers, or an indorsement by 
them on a bill of lading, authorising the officer in 
charge of the slup to give up possession of the 
goods, the freight upon them having been paid. 

A freight release is used when goods have been 
shipped “ freight forward.” 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. —The subject of friendly 
societies is governed by the Friendly Societies Act, 
1896, together with the Collecting Societies Act, 
1896, which only applies to collecting societies, these 
Acts being modified by certain statutes, the chief 
being the Friendly Societies Act, 1908. The subject 
may bo consideied under the following heads— 
Registration of Societies. All friendly societies are 
supervised by a central office, with a chief registrar 
and assistant registrars. Tins office prepares mode) 
forms, publishes statistics, and controls the working 
of the Acts. 'I he Acts provide that certain societies 
may be registered with the registrar, the list 
including some societies which are not friendly 
societies. The Acts define fneno.y societies as 
sodeties piovnling by voluntary subscriptions for— 
(a) the relief of members, their husbands, wives, 
and near relatives, and wards being orphans, duung 
sn kness or other infirmity, whether bodily or 
mental, m old age (i e., after fifty), or in widow¬ 
hood, or for the relief of the orphan children of 
members duung minority , or (5) insuring money 
to be paid on the buth of a member's child, or on 
the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses 
of the husband, wife, or child (or as regards collecting 
societies, a parent, grandparent, grandchild, brother 
oi sister) of a member, or in respect to members of 
the Jewish persuasion lor the payment of a sum 
ol money duung the period of confined mouuung ; 
or (c) the relief of unemployed or shipwrecked 
members , or (d) the endowment of members or 
nominees of members at any age , or (e) the insur¬ 
ant e of members’ tools of trade against fire to any 
amount not exceeding £15 , or (/) guaranteeing thd 
performance of then duties by olhceis and seivants 
of the sex lety. 

Provided that a fiiendly society which contracts 
with any person Jot an annuity exceeding £50 or 
a gross sum exceeding £200 shall not be registered. 

” Voluntary ” contubutions above refeired to are 
merely contributions which are not made under 
legal compulsion, though they are made for a con¬ 
sideration, and are, therefore, in one sense, not 
voluntai y 

It must be observed that, although the Act 
primarily contemplates registerc-' societies, certain 
of its provisions (eg, as to persons m the Teru- 
toual Army) apply to unregistered societies , while, 
as above mentioned, sonm societies may be registered 
under it which arc not friendly societies at all. The 
position of an unregistered society is not clearly 
ascertained, but is extremely unsatisfactory ; and 
it is very desirable that every friendly society should 
obtain a definite status unebr these Acts or the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 

To enable registration to take place, a Society 
must send to the registrar an application signed by- 
seven membeis and the secretary, and copies of the 
rules, together with a list of the names of the secre¬ 
tary and of any trustee or other officer intended to 
be authorised to sue and be sued on behalf of the 
society, which registration becomes primJ facte 
evidence of the due appointment of such persons 
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The secretary need not be a member of the society, 
and if he is, the signature of seven other members 
will be necessary. The rules must provide for the 
various matters mentioned in detail m the schedule 
to the Act, and registration can be expedited if the 
model rules prepared by the registrar aro adopted. 
No society is to be registered under a name 
infringing that of a society already registered On 
being satisfied that a society has complied with the 
provisions of the Act as to registration, the registrar 
issues an acknowledgment of its registry, which is 
conclusive evidence of due registration, unless the 
registration is suspended or cancelled. From a 
refusal to register, appeal lies to the High Court. 
Amendments of rules must also be registered. Full 
information is required for this purpose, and the 
registrar may, subject to appeal, refuse to legister 
a partial amendment and lequire a complete amend¬ 
ment if, in bis opinion, the condition of the 
registered rules renders it expedient Amendments 
are of no validity until registered and an acknow¬ 
ledgment of registration issued, which is conclusive 
evidence thereof. Whether an alteration binds 
a non-assenting member depends on whether 
the rules, wXcn he joined, containod a power of 
alteration or not 

If a membei has contracted with the society by 
a document which incorporates the rules, eg, a 
policy, such contract cannot, m any case, be 
affected by an alienation in the rules, unless in the 
contract it is expressly so provided Kostin tions are 
imposed on the legislation of certain classes of 
fuendly societies, eg, dividing societies can only 
be registered if the rules contain provisions for 
meeting all claims existing at the lime of division ; 
and societies assuung annuities can only bo 
registered if their tables of contributions aie 
certified by an approved actualy Societies with 
branches may bo registered, and in such a case full 
particular of the branches are to be furnished to 
the rcgistiai on icgistration of the society, and full 
particular of evoiv new branch arc to be so 
furnished on its establishment. 

If a bianch secedes hum a society in manner pie- 
scTibed bv the 1 ules 01 is expelled, the c hicf sccietary 
of the; society is bound to give a certificate of seces¬ 
sion or expulsion, and the branch may then be 
registered as a society. 

A society may also be formed on a federal basis, 
for a registered so< lety 01 branch may contiibute to 
the funds and take p«ut »n the government of any 
other registered society 01 branc h, without becoming 
a branch of that other society or branch. With¬ 
drawal from 1 federation is governed bv the rules, 
except when the contnbutions are to a mod: al 
society, when three months' nolle e must be given 

Consequences o[ Registry. Subscriptions to a 
fuendly society or bianc h are voluntary, though in 
the case of certain societies not really fuendly 
societies, but registered under the Acts, they are 
deemed to be a debt recoverable in the county 
court by the society or branch, the rule s f such 
society being also deemed to be a contra • under 
seal between the society and the membei 

Every registered society and branch must have 
tnBtecs distinct from the secretary and .reasurer, 
and also auditors, and send to the registrar an 
annual return of its finances. A quinquennia) 
valuation of assets and liabilities is also required 

Certain societies registered under the Acts ate 
exempt frcfoi valuation, namely, benevolent socie¬ 
ties?, working men's clubs, cattle msuiance societies 


specially authorised societies, and societies specially 
exempted by the registrar with the approval of the 
Treasury. The last balance sheet, auditors’ report, 
and quinquennial valuation must always be hung 
in a conspicuc&s place' at the registered office of the 
society or branch. Kegistei e;d soe leties and branches 
have vaiious privileges, e g , they are exempt from 
the Acts forbidding sestet meetings, provided that 
at their meetings no business is transac ted other 
than that directly 01 immediately relating to the 
objects of tho society or branch as declared m the 
rules. They aie also exempted fiom certain stamp 
duties, and provision is made for the easy tiansfer 
to new trustees of stoc k tielonging to the society 
tiansfeiable at the Bank of England or 1 inland, and 
standing in the name of a tm.stee who is bankrupt, 
lunatic, or deceased. Sue h societies or brum lies are 
given a paiamount claim to assets belonging to 
them on the death or bankruptc y of any olhc or who 
has them in his hands I hey die allowed to piovido 
by their lules for the admission of Illinois, and 
Illinois may, if over sixteen yeais of age, by them¬ 
selves, and if undei that age by their naibnfs or 
guaidians, execute all instruments and give all 
receipts necessary under the mles A registered 
society or bianch may subscubc to a hospital, 
infirmary, charitable or piovulent institution, so as 
to sec lire; to members the benefits of sue h institution. 

Rights of Members. A copy of the tides must bo 
supplied to any person on demand at a price not 
exceeding Is , and every member is entitled to a 
gratuitous copy of the* latest annual letuin and to 
inspect tin* books (oilier than the loan account of 
another member) at .ill reasonable limits In addi¬ 
tion to the limitation by the* legislation set tion of 
the amounts of assuram o whn h a sen lety may effect 
in anv one rase, no member can claim more than 
/300 and bonuses, or £52 annuity fmm any one or 
more societies Sin plus contnbutions oi a member 
may be accumulated, and bom time to time paid 
out to hun No membei is to lose any mteiest by 
reason of membership of the (ones (naval or 
military), or be lined for nun-attendance at a 
meeting, if his absence is due to nnlitaiy or*naval 
dutv as ccitified by his t ominandiug officer 

Property, Funds, and Investments. The Acts 
authorise an extensive i.mgc of investments with 
the sanction of the committee oi of a majority of 
membeis present and entitled to vote* in general 
meeting, including the Post Office Savings Bank 
and any investment for the time being authorise,- 
as a tiustcf investment. A registered society may 
advance to a member of at least one ycai's full 
standing half the amount of an assuiame on his 
life, on the written sc urity of himself and t\f?> 
sureties for inpayment, ami may make loans to 
members on personal sec urity out of a speclal loan 
fund, subject to the restrictions pixacwbftd by 
the Ac t 

* 'irnst property oi a society vests in the trustees 
for the; tunc; being, who are only liable; for sums 
ac tually iee eived bv^them So that on the appoint 
ment of a new tiustee the propeity vests auto 
matically in him and the other trustees. This, how 
ever, docs not apply to stocks ^nd funds of Grea 
Britain and lr< . nd 'flic trustees may sue and b 
sued as such without further description. A receip 
of the tiustees, countersigned tjy .he secretary ii 
the form prescribed by the Act, is, if endorsed on 
a Uioitgage to them, a sufficient reconveyance. 
The statutory form must be striitly followed if the 
receipt is to have this effect 
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Payment* on Death. A member over sixteen 
years of age'may nominate a person to whom any 
sum payable on his death by a society oi branch 
shall be paid Sue h person must not be an officer 
or servant of the so< icty (unless cfhe of certain 
specified near relations), and the nomination is 
capable of revocation and vuiiation, and is auto¬ 
matically i evoked by marriage of the member. 
The v>< iclv, on receiving piool of death, are to pay 
the amount to tlie nominee, and it the payment is 
made in ignmaiuc of a subsequent inauiage of the 
nommato!, it discharges the society. If, however, 
the total net amount payable under a nomination 
exceeds /HO, the society must recpnre a receipt for 
death duties, or a letter from Somerset House that 
none aie payable 

In the second plac e, if there is no nomination, the 
s >c ietv may, ot c ouise, pay all sums to the executor 
oi adinimstiator, but they may also, it the sum 
payable does not exceed /100 and the member dies 
intestate and without a nomination, distribute the 
money to the person who appears to a majority of 
them td be entitled theieniuler. Such distribution, 
ll made in good faith, piotects the trustee from all 
demands by any other person 

If, howevei, the amount exceeds £80, the 
so lety must have evidence as to payment of death 
duties 

No payment must be made without production 
of a death < crtihcute, except in the case ol death at 
sea and similar cases 

Payment* on Death ol Children. A society or 
branch, whetliei registered or not, may not insure 
or pay on the death of a c laid any sum which, added 
to any amount payable at the death of that child by 
any other souety or branch, exceeds (if the child is 
under live) £6 or (if under ten) £10. Payment of 
the sum assured is only to be made on the death of 
a c hild under ten years of age, to the parent or lus 
pei.son.il Representative, and on production of a 
death certificate from the registrar of deaths con¬ 
taining the prescribed particulars. By the pro¬ 
visions of the Children Act, 1908, a person untler- 
takinj*’the care ot a child fin reward shall have no 
insurable inteiest in its life, and if he insures it 
shall be guilty of an offence. 

Particuiais of the insurance must bo given to 
the registiai of deaths, and he must note them at 
the foot of the ceititicate, and may not give 
certificates foi payment in the whole of a sum 
IS ceding oi £ 10 in the cases above-mentioned, 
and must have satisfactoiy evidence of the cause 
of death 

The soc ietv or biarnli also, if a ceilificate is pio 
cfuc eel lo it which does not.purpoit to be the first, 
is to enquire whether any and what sums of money 
have been paid on the same death by any other 
society n\ bianch. 

All these 'icstnctions, however, do not apply if 
tile personTnsuiing tho child’s life has an insurable 
inteiest m it, that is,*a pecumaiy interest as requned 
by the Lite Assurance Act, 17^4. 

Dispute*. All disputes between mcmbcis and 
btanenes, including claims for le-instatcment, are 
to be decided by tl\e rules of the society or brant h, 
and the decision is final, and may be enfoiccd by 
the county court The parties to a dispute may 
refer it to the i c^is^iar.^who may administer oaths 
and generally Ly the case. , If the rules make no 
provision for disputes, and no decision is mcede 
within forty days After application to a society or 
branch, tho county court or a court of summary 


jurisdiction may hear or determine the dispute. 
The registrar or other umpire to whom a dispute is 
so referred cannot be compelled to state a special 
case on any point of law ; but may do so in his 
discretion. 

These rules only apply when the matter is in 
dispute between the society and a member qud 
member, so that other cases of disputes are 
litigated in the ordinary way. 

Change ol Name, Amalgamation, and Conversion. 
Change of name may be. effected with the approval 
in writing of the rcgistiar by a special resolution, 
that i», one passed by a thiee-quarter majority of 
such members entitled to vote as may be present 
in person or by proxy at a general meeting of which 
notice of intention to propose the resolution has 
been given according lo the lules, and confirmed by 
a majority of such members at a subsequent meeting, 
of which notice has been given not less than fourteen 
days nor more than one month from the date of the 
first meeting. Amalgamation and transfer of engage¬ 
ments is, however, more difiu ult; for amalgamation 
requires a special resolution of both the amalga¬ 
mating societies ; and a transit*! of engagements, a 
special resolution ol the transfei ring society , and also 
(a) the assent of five-sixths in value of the members 
of each society given either at one of the meetings 
at which the special resolution was passed, and 
confirmed, or if the members were not present 
thereat, in writing , and (0) the written consent ot 
every person receiving or entitled to any relief, 
annuity, or other benefit from the funds of tho 
society, unless the claim of that poison is first 
duly satisfied, or adequate provision made for 
satisfying it. 

I he registiar may, however, after heating the 
trustees or committee, dispense with the above 
consents and conditions, and they do not apply 
to a juvenule society or bianch. 

Any member dissatisfied with the ptovisions in 
an amalgamation or translcr for satisfying lus claim 
may apply to the local county court 

A society may c onvert itself into a limited com¬ 
pany by special resolution ; ami if such special 
resolution contains the particulars necessary lor tho 
memorandum of association of a company, and a 
copy has been rogislered at the central olfic e, a 
copy of the resolution undei the stamp or seal of 
the ceutial office has the same eflect as a memo¬ 
randum of assentation duly signed and attested 
On such registration the society will lie removed 
from the registiy of the fiiemlly societies; but no 
amalgamation, transfer ot engagements, or con¬ 
version is to affect the rights of a 'creditor of a 
society connecting or transferung its engagements 
or becoming a party to an amalgamation 

A society may also become a branch of another 
society m manner provided by the Act. A copy of 
cveiy special resolution lor the above pui poses 
must be registered at the central office, and will 
not take cficct until su<h registration 

Miscellaneous Matters. The affairs of a society 
may be inspected by the registrar on the applica¬ 
tion of the prescribed number ftf nlembeis, sup- 
sported by evidence of good reason for inspection. 
Security for costs must be given by the applicarbs, 
if required. 

Cancellation of the registration of a society may 
take place at its request or on proof of fraud, mistake 
.or illegality in registration, or wilful violations of 
the provisions of the Act, or if the society‘is defunct. 
Tho icgistrar may suspend registration m lieu* of 
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cancellation. Dissolution of a society or branch 
takes place— 

(a) On the happening ot any event declared by 
the rules to be a termination ot the society or 
branch ; or ( b) as regards societies or branches 
other than friendly societies or branches, by the 
consent of throd-quarters of the members, testified 
by their signatures to the instrument of dissolution ; 
or (c) as legards friendly societies or branches by 
the consent of five-sixths in value of the members 
testified by their signatures to the instrument of 
dissolution and the written consent of persons 
■entitled to benefits from the society or branih 
{unless their claims are satisfied or duly provide*I 
tor), and in the case of a branch with the consent 
of the central body or in accordance with the rules ; 
{<{) or by the award of the registrar for the reasons 
mentioned in the Act. 

Various penalties are imposed by the Act for 
contravention ot its provisions. 

The trustees of a souety or branch may 
represent it in all legal proceedings. 

Collecting Societies. In addition to being governed 
by the general ^aw ol fuendly societies, collecting 
societies are governed by certain special provisions 
■contained in the Collecting Societies and Industnal 
Assurance Companies Act, 1896. A collecting 
society is such a fuendly souety as receives con¬ 
tributions or premiums by means of collectors, at 
a greater distance than 10 miles from its registeied 
office or principal place of business. Such a souety 
must deliver to every pen son, on his becoming a 
member of or insuring with it, a copy of its rules, 
together with a printed policy signed by two of 
the committee and the secretary, at a price not 
exceeding Id for the lules and Id for the policy. 
No forfeiture is to be incurred by any member or 
person insured m a collecting society by reason of 
any default in pacing any contribution uniifaftei 
{a) notice stating the* amount clue by him, and 
informing him that in case of default of payment 
by him within a reasonable time, not less than 
fourteen days, and at a place to be specified in the 
notice, his interest or benefit will be forfeited, has 
been served upon him by or on behalf of the 
society or company ; and (6) default has been 
made by him in paying his contiibution m 
accordance with that notice 1 

A member or a person msuted with a collecting 
souety shall not (except in the c ase of an amalgama¬ 
tion, transfer of engagements, or conversion into a 
company under the Fuendly Societies At t, 1896) 
become oi bo rr *de a member or be insured with 
any othoi such souety without his written consent 
or in the case of yi infant without the consent of 
his father or other guanlian , and the society to 
which any person is sought to be transfer;cd must, 
within seven days from his application for admis¬ 
sion, give notice thereof in writing to the society 
from which he is sought to be transferred. The 
word “ transfer " is used in a popular sense, and it 
must be borne in mind that the attempt to tran-'er 
without the proper consent and failure to giv» the 
required notices are offences under the Act At 
least general meeting of the society mu~t be 
held in every year, and unices its day, hour, and 
place are fixed by the rules, notice must be given 
to the member in the prescribed manner ; and for 
some days preceding the meeting every balance 
sheet of the society must be kept open for inspection 
at every office of the society and supplied to every 
member on demand. The annual returns of a 


collecting society must be audited by a practising 
accountant. Tile provisions as to settlement of 
disputes (supra) do not apply in their entirety to a 
collecting society, for any member or person insured 
having a dispute with such a society may, notwith¬ 
standing the rules, apply to the county court or to 
the court of suramaiy jurisdiction for the place 
where he resides, and .such couit may settle the 
dispute. 

lhe Act forbids a collector of a collecting society 
to (a) be a member of the committee ; oi (b) hold 
any other office m the society othei than that of 
superintending collectors within a specified area; 
or (c) vote at or take patt in the proceedings of any 
meetings of the society or company. 

lhe legistiar may giant a collecting society 
exemptions from the foregoing provisions, and thus 
remove fiom their opciation societies not intended 
by Parliament to come witlun the scope of the Act 
FUCH81NE. —A red dye-stuff, which, like the 
othei aniline colouis, has no need of a mordant 
when applied to silk ami woollen mateiials. With 
cotton it requires a moidant It finds fuvour m 
France on account of the biilh.incy of its colour, 
and is used for ai title ml tlowcis and certain light 
tissues. 

FUCUS. —Various species of biown seaweeds 
formed on rocky coasts in northern latitudes 
between the maiks of high ami tow tides File us 
is used m t lie prepat at ion of iodine, and may serve 
as a cattle food ; but it is chiefly valuable as a 
manut c 

FUEL OIL.—Owing to the evei-iuneasing use of 
tin internal combustion engine, especially ot the 
Du sel ami srmi-DiesH types, the use ol oil fuel 
is glowing with lapulity, ami it now touns one of 
the lea ling nnpoits into this countly 

Fuel oil may be of tnaiiv natmes, but the chief 
souice ot supply is the refuse oil ttom pet i oleum 
attn distillation of petrol ami extiaction ot petro¬ 
leum (the paiaflm which is used ioi lighting j»ui- 
poses) In this iorm it is used to pi ovule tin- gas 
net c'ssary lot explosion and < onsc queut ly piopulfton 
of the piston in the eylimlei chambci of the Diesel 
and scnu-Diescl types of internal combustion en¬ 
gines, \v hetliei on boat d ship or Mationaiy engines m 
genet a! It is also spiayed by compiessed air or 
steam into the lire-box <>l marine and land boilers, 
and tins mixture, being igmleiit, is a chan, liaidy, 
and efficient substitute lor coal * 

FULLER’S KARTfcv- A hydrous bisilicate of 
alumina, containing small quantities of oxide of 
iron, lime, magnesia, # soda, and other impurities. 
It vanes in colour fiom ’“llow to slate blue It 
is a soft, gieasy, granulai < Jay, unlike onlinaty 
clay, inasmuch as it falls to powder »r water. 
Fullei *s earth is obtained near Hath, airt* i*A the 
neighbourhood of Reigate, in Sin icy. It'owes its 
name to the fac t that it has always been much used 
for fulling wool 

FULMINATES. —Explosive compounds obtained 
by the action of alconol and nitric, and on the 
nitrate of a metal, generally mercury or silver. 
Mutiny fulminate, which is the ^>cst known of 
the fulminates, is Mamed in greyish, soluble 
crystals, which are not dangerous while moist, but 
explode violently, on pcrcussiqp, vtfn*-.. dry. It is 
largely used in the manufacture of percussion caps. 
Fulminate of silver explodes moie easily than 
fulminate of mercury It is obtained in the shape 
of small, white needles, which are poisonous. It is 
mainly used for the production of crackers. 
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FUN. —(^ee Foreign Wrights and Measures 
—China ) 

FUNDED DOT* —This is that part of the debt 
of the t ountry wlmh is regarded as permanent, 
each as Consols, us distinguished ftom the unfunded 
debt (qv). Upon this debt the Government pays 
interest legularly without being under any obliga¬ 
tion at all to repay the principal When an unfunded 
debt which is subject to repayment is changed into 
a permanent debt, the opciation is known as “ fund¬ 
ing the unfunded debt " 1 he unfunded debt of this 
country used to be made up of Treasury bills (q v.) 
and ExUu quei bonds (q v), but now includes all 
kinds ol loans and othei advances made for war 
purposi s 

FUNDING THE UNFUNDED ♦DEBT. — (See 
Fundi d Debt) 

FUNDS. —T his word has various significations : 
(1) Stock or capital; (2) money, the income of 
whic h is sot aside for some special permanent 
objec t ; (3) debts due by a Government, and upon 
wlmll interest is paid; and (4) Government stock 
and public securities 

FI NT. —(Sec Foreign Weights and Measures 
-—Russia.) 

FUK.—-Properly speaking, the fine, dense, soft 
hair of ceitaui animals, principally mammals, but 
the name is frequently used of all skins covered 
with hair Fur is much prized as an aiticlc ol 
clothing, being a splendid non-conductor of heat; 
and, when separated fiom the skm, it is used in 
the manufacture of felt hats. Among the most 
valuable fins aie ermine obtained from the stoat 
of Sibena, Russian sable maiten, silver fox of 
Labradoi, and chinchilla ftom South Amem a. 
These and other vanoties aie noticed under 
sepatale headings 

FURLONG. — 1 lus is an English measure of 
length, the eighth part of a mile, or 220 yards 

FUSEL OIL. -—An oil obtained during the distilla¬ 
tion of vauous spirits. It is a mixture of amylic, 
propyhc, and butylic alcohols, together with < apnc 
ancf other acids. It has an objectionable smell and 
a burning taste, and is deleterious m its effects. 


It is found in most alcoholic liquors, and is used 
to adulterate whisky. It is mainly employed for the 
preparation of amyl acetate, which is useful as a 
solvent 

FUSIBLE METAL.— Various alloys of bismuth, 
which melt at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. These alloys consist principally of bismuth, 
lead, and tin, or zinc ; but that which melts at 
the lowest temperature contains cadmium in addi¬ 
tion. Fusible metal was formerly used in making 
safety plugs for steam boilers, but it proved 
unreliable for that purpose. Its main application 
at present is in electro-typing and in taking 
casts of medals, the fact that it expands on 
cooling rendering it particularly suitable for these 
processes. 

FUSTIAN. —A coarse, twilled fabric made of 
cotton, velveteen, moleskin, or corduroy. *It is 
chiefly used for men's clothes. The manufacture 
has its chief centre at Manchester 

FUSTIC. —T wo distinct vegetable dyes are known 
by this name. The zantc or young fustic is obtained 
fiom the smoke plant of South Europe, and yields 
a yellow dye, which is somewhat ^fugitive. The 
twigs and leaves of tins tree are used in tanning. 
The other dye is obtained from the wood of the 
Madura tinctorxa, which grows in India and in 
tropical America. It is also yellow in colour, but is 
much more permanent than the Zante fustic. It is 
used in dyeing woollen materials 

FUTURES. —Dealing in futures means making 
purchases or sales of a commodity oi stocks or 
shares for delivery at some future period. The 
practice is much commoner in the case of mer¬ 
chandise than in stocks and shares, large quantities 
of produce being sold for delivery many months 
ahead. This practice, legitimate enough in its 
origin* for one can readily sec how it may be 
desirable to sell plantation and othei products prior 
to shipment, lends itself to spe^ ulatnc transactions, 
as the individual who has sold for delivery, say, 
three months hence, may, in the event of a falling 
market, find it profitable to dose his bargain by 
re-purchasing on the spot at a lower price. 
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G.—This letter occurs m tlie following abbrevia¬ 
tions— 


G . 

Gold , guarantee' 

G/a , 

Geneial aveiage (nmiine 
insuiancc) 

Gall . 

Gallon 

Galls , 

Gallons 

flaz , 

Gazette 

G 13 , 

Great Britain. 

G b o , 

Goods m bad ordc r 

Gent , 

Gentlemen, sirs 

G K r . 

Circuit gioss (144 doz ) 

Kl . 

Gill 

G m.b . 

• Good men hantable biaml 

G m q , 

Good men hantable quality 

Gob . 

Good oidmary brand 

Gov , 

Government 

G BO 

General Lost Office 

Gr , 

Gl Oss 

Gr. wt , 

Gioss weight 

Grs , 

Gi ains 

(is , 

Guineas 


(JALA LIT H .—This is .1 substance which is made 
from dried milk and which, in recent yeais, has 
become more and more an article of commerce, 
principally as a substitute foi ivory It can be 
made of any colour or shape and is a competitor of 
celluloid foi many purposes. 

fiALAM BUTTER.— A lard-like vegetable sub¬ 
stance. used as an external remedy for rheumatic 
pains and in the preparation of a lip salve It is 
obtained from the East Indian Bassia, the root of 
which yields the so-called butter, while an 
llluimnant oil is procured from its seeds. 

(JALANGAL or (1AL1NCJALE. —An East Indian 
plant of the ginger family, from the root of whu h 
preserved ginger is prepared. Large quantities of 
this product are cxpoitcd fiom China to India. 
The name is also applied to the aromatic root of 
the Alpirna officinanum, and to the tuber of 
Cyprrus longus, which was formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties. 

(JALBANUM. —A ycllowish-biown resinous sub¬ 
stance obtained from certain umbelliferous plants 
of Persia, of which the Ferula galbamflua is the 
chief It is one of the most ancient ingredients of 
Jewish incense, and is also useful medicinally, its 
application being very similar to that of asafoetida, 
which it also resembles in its objectionable odour. 

GALENA or LEAD GLANCE. —Prac tu ally all the 
lead c'l commerce is obtained from this mmcr'il, 
which consists of 86 6 parts of lead and 13 . parts 
of snjphur. It occurs crystallised in granite suid- 
stone, etc., and frequently contains, in addition to 
its characteristic constituents, small quantities of 
zinc, copper, iron, antimony, silver, and even gold. 

It is widely distributed throughout Europe and the 
United Statc^. A town in Illinois and another in 
British Columbia bear the name of Galena, owing 
to th& value of their lead output. 

GALLIC ACID .—A crystalline substance obtained 
mainly from gall-nuts, though it also occurs in 
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sumach, divi-divi, and other plants. It is colourless 
when puie, but the presence of feme salts produces 
a dark blue colour, which becomes black on exposure 
to the air. Gallic acid is used medicinally as an 
astringent, especially m cases of Bright’s disease, 
but it is c hiefly of value in the preparation of ink. 
It yields numerous gallatcs 

GALLON. —This is a measut e of c apacity contain¬ 
ing exactly 4 quarts. It is used for both dry and 
liquid articles 

l he imperial gallon contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water, weighed m air at a 
temperature of 00° Eahienheit (oi about 15J° 
Centigrade), the barometer standing at 30 in. 
Its capacity is 277 274 cubic ins. 

The Amcman gallon is equal to 231 cubic ins. 

Compared with the decimal system, the gallon 
is equal to 4 5435 litres, and the htie is equal to 
•22 gallon 

GALLS. —The abnoimal excrescences formed on 
ceitam trees by gall insects, which introduce their 
eggs into the plant tissue and leave them to develop 
'1 here arc vanous sorts of galls, but the best known 
arc those obtained from oaks. These so-called oak- 
apples or gall-nuts arc valuable on account of the 
gallic and tannic acids they contain, wlmh are 
much used in tanning, in dyeing, and the making 
of ink. Galls arc imported from Giecce, Italy, and 
Algiers ; but the best come from Aleppo, in Asia 
Minor. 

GALVANISED IRON. —This iron undergoes no 
galvanic treatment. It is named after the Italian 
Calvani, who first discovered the process of coating 
iron with zinc to prevent it from rusting. After 
being very carefully cleaned with acid and sand, 
the iron is dipped into molten zinc, a thin layer of 
whn h adheres to the iron. Since 1840, galvanised 
iron has been generally used in a variety of ways, 
first only for cooking vessels, but lalei for tele¬ 
graph wires, buckets, roofing, water-pipes (but inrt 
steam-pipes), bolts for ships, ct< It is largely usm 1 
in shipping construction, but caie must be taken 
to avoid at ids on a vessel of this metal. Coriugated 
iron is obtained by, passing the galvanised metal 
between rollers with ridged surfaces, thus pioducing*- 
a wrinkled effect 

GAMBIA. —Gambia is a long, narrow country 
lying east and west along both banks <fi the fiver 
Gambia, on the west coast of Afina. 

Uathnt'-t, the capital, lies in latitude 13jf° N. and 
longitude 16]° IV. 'I he total afea is about 4,150 
squaie miles, and the population 145,000. French 
territory surrounds the country on all sides 

The island of St Mary, on which Bathurst 
stands, with an area of 4 square miles and a 
population of ab< * 9,000, is administered as a 
colony, while the remaining portion js under the 
protectoiatc system. © • 

Climatically, Gambia is tropical, with high tem¬ 
peratures and a considerable rainfall, although lying 
near the latitude of the Sahara ; it has a fairly 
dry winter season, and despite the low-lying and 
swampy character of the surface, it is not so 
unhealthy as t' e countries to the south of it. 
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Agncultuio is the leading occupation, and the 
principal products are ground nuts and tubber. 
Pnor to the outbreak of the war in 1914, the trade 
between Great Britain and Gambia was not on a 
veiy ext< ri'-ive stale, as compared with its total 
trade A great alter.ition has now taken place, 
and thne-loinths ol the trade carried on is between 
the Crown Colonv and tin* mother country 

Since no part is far from the Gambia, the river 
forms the chief moans of communication. There is 
a sufficient depth of water throughout its length, 
there being 25 ft. at the upper boundary of the 
country. 

Bathurst (8,000), the capital, is the only town. 

Marls are despati hod to Bathurst twice a month. 
The time of transit is fifteen days. 

The position of Bathurst, not far from Cape 
Verde, is shown on the map of Africa, page 48. 

(JAMMER.— A thick, glue-like, porous substance, 
of a biowmsh colour, obtained from the leaves of 
the Bast Indian shrubs, Uncana gambit and 
Uncarta acida Singapore has practically the 
monopoly of the export trade The chief use of 
gambler is for tanning and dyeing, but its astringent 
properties give it some medicinal value Ihe name 
is of Malay origin 

GAMBOGE.—A yellow gum resin obtained from 
the bark of various East Indian trees, the best being 
that of the Garcinia cambogta It is used in staining 
wood, in coating brass work, and in water-colour 
painting, but is chiefly of value medicinally on 
account of its purgative properties, being usually 
sold in conjunction with various drugs in the foim 
of a pill. Siam is the source of the best gamboge. 

GAME LAWS. — lhe object of all Game Laws, 
ancient and modern, is to give exclusive rights to 
defined persons of killing and taking certain wild 
animals which are classed as game Wild animals, 
even when they were useful for food, have been 
from earliest times classed by the law amongst the 
things which could not be stolen ; they were held 
not*io fall within the law of larceny. Owners and 
occupiers of land have been protected from the 
natural desire of many people to kill and take 
edible wild animals to be found on their lands not 
by bringing these animals within the law of larceny, 
but by enacting Game Laws. In general, the 
occupier of land has the right to kill all wild animals 
**c*n it; but both before and since the Conquest, 
under the Forest Laws, some remnants of which 
still exist, especially in lands belonging to the 
f Crown, our kings or persons to whom they granted 
the franchise or privilege had the sole right of 
sporting, and might exclude the ownei as well as 
his tenants from killing animals cm his own land 
What remains of these forest laws and the game 
they protected, which comprised a quite different 
list from that of the animals now known as game 
in the Game Laws, need not be described here 

Another restriction on the light of the onupior 
of land to kill wild animals, game, or otherwise, is 
to be found in modern leases, whereby the spotting 
rights are reserved to the owner. Occupiers now, 
however, under the Ground Game Act, 1880 (43 
and 44 Viet. c. 47) cannot divest themselves of the 
right to kill na.es :nd rabbits, which arc called 
ground game, though hares are game and rabbits 
arc not in the Game Act, 1831 (1 and 2 Will. 4), 
which defined game as follows : " Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, blat k game, 
and bustnids." The Game Ad, 1831, is the founda¬ 
tion of the present Game Laws, i.e., the statutes 


containing provisions designed to aid owners or 
occupiers of land in preserving sporting animals, all 
the oame Laws before that date being repealed by it. 

These Acts are not confined to game strictly 
so defined. Some of their provisions apply to other 
animals ; in the Game Act itself, for instance, to 
rabbits, woodcock, snipe, quad, landrail, and conies. 
In the Poaching Prevention Acts, 1862 (25 and 
26 Viet. c. 114), rabbits, woodcock, and snipe are 
included, but not bustards ; and also m the same 
Act, as well as the Game Act, eggs of game birds and 
of swans, ducks, teal, or wadgeon. Ihen excise 
licences for killing or taking game and some other 
added animals, including deer, and for dealing m 
game, are necessary (the Game Licences Act, 1860, 
23 and 24 Viet, c, 90). In short, there is s< freely 
any sporting animal as to which there is not some 
provision in one or other of the Game Laws intended 
for its stringent piotcction. 

Game must not be killed on Sundays and Christ¬ 
mas Day under a penalty. There are close seasons 
for game and other wild animals, varying in dates 
for different kinds as laid down in^ihe Game Act. 
Deer, hares, and rabbits are not subject to a close 
time. No firearms or gun of any kind can lawfully 
be used by any person for killing game by night ; 
and, besides this, the occupier, under the Ground 
Game Act, must not use spring traps except m 
labbit holes, oi employ poison for killing ground 
game, a penalty of £2 being affixed 

By the Game Act it is an offence, with a penalty 
of ^10, to put poison on any ground where game 
(in the strict sense) usually resorts, or in any high¬ 
way, with the intention of destroying or injuung 
same. The prohibition of putting poisoned seed, 
grain, or meal on any land has paitly the same 
object. 

'Hie right to kill game does not extend beyond 
the land occupied Not until game is killed, or, if 
alive, tamed, or captured, or otherwise reduced into 
possession, as it is called, does game become property 
so that it can be stolen, no matter who has lulled it 
or how it is killed ; and this is true of the eggs of 
game birds {King v. Stride and Millard, 1908, 

1 K.B 617). 

If the owner lets his land, he may reserve the 
right to kill game or general sporting rights to him¬ 
self or to an\one else to whom lie may grant the 
shooting rights. A tenant holding land without the 
shooting rights being reserved, can also grant them 
to a shooting tenant A shooting tenant who takes 
direct from the owner has the same rights as the 
owner, extept that he cannot kill hares without a 
licence , while the owner can, under an Act of 1848. 
He is, however, in a better position than the tenant 
of the land, as far as the Ground Game Act is con¬ 
cerned, as he is not subject to the lestrictions of 
that Act, but has the same rights as the owner him 
self In any case, the actual occupier of the land, 
whether owner or tenant, retains the right under 
the Act to kill ground game (As to other agri¬ 
cultural tenants' rights, see title Ground Gamf ) 
See also title Agricultural Holdings Act. Other¬ 
wise it is an offence under the Game Act for the 
occupying owner or tenant who has let the shooting 
to kill or take the game . and, of course, there would 
be an action for breach of contract. The shooting 
rights must be granted by deed. 

Trespass on Land. (1) (IvlL As the law has not 
confcried a right of property in game on the owners 
and occupiers of land, but lias yet resolved to give 
them every means of protecting the game, the law 
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of trespass assumes a special form under the Game 
Laws. For any trespass in connection with pursuit 
of game, there is the usual civil action of trespass, 
in which the right of possession would be tiled. An 
animal, game or otherwise, shot by a man on his 
own ground, but which falls into a neighbour’s land, 
cannot be followed without trespass. And what is 
not an offence under the Game Law's may be a t ivil 
wrong, even though there is no trespass, f p , to 
scare game away purposely to interfere with the 
shooting in this way would bo actionable , yet to 
entice it away would not. 

(2) Criminal, (a) Offences by Day. Mere tnsj ass 
on land is not a < riminal offence. and cannot be 
punished by fine or imprisonment , but tiespass in 
pu^uit of game is an oflence ; and a tiespassei in 
pursuit of game may be ariested either if lie i of uses 
to leave the land oi if he will not give Ins name and 
address. By day, it is punishable with a fine not 
exceeding /2 and costs If the defence of permission 
(leave oi licence) is set up, the right pci son must be 
shown to given it , the occupier, if he lias the 
right to the game . the landlord or some other 
person, if the shooting lights have been reserved , ami 
if there is a bond fide claim to the land, the justices 
ought not to decide the case. 

Even the occupier, if he has not the right to shoot 
the game himself, commits an olferue if he kills, oi 
pursues, or takes game on the land, or gives permis¬ 
sion to others ; and he is liable to a penalty of t2 
and /I for every head of game If five or mote per¬ 
sons are together, each is liable to a fine of £5 , and 
if any of them carries firearms and use threats to 
any person warning them off, each is liable to an 
additional penalty of £5 

{b) Offences by Night. All persons whatever aie 
prohibited from using fit cai rns in killing game and 
rabbits by mfcht; and, in the case of the occupier 
under the Giound Game A( t lie is liable to a penalty 
of £2. Night is between the expo at ion of the first 
hour after sunset, and the commencement of the 
List hour befoto sunrise 

When three or moie persons enter land with fire¬ 
arms, or other weapons, this is an offence punish¬ 
able with penal scivitudc up to a maximum of four¬ 
teen yeats, or to two years’ imprisonment with haul 
labour. 

Unlawfully taking or destroying game or rabbits 
bv night on land or a public load, or unlawfully to 
enter on open or enclosed land with guns or instru¬ 
ments to take#gamc, are each offences punishable 
summarily, on a first conviction, with three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour , or a second con¬ 
viction with six months' hard labour, and sineties 
for two years , and if sureties are not found, to an 
additional twelve months' imprisonment A third 
offence is an indictable misdemeanour, with a 
maximum term of penal seivitude of seven years, 
or of imprisonment with or without hard 1 -l»oui 
for not more than two years 

By the Poaching Prevention Act, 1862 25 and 
26 Viet. c. 114), the police are enabled to seau li, in 
a public place, persons who are in posse sion of 
game or implements for taking game, whom they 
suspect of coming from land where they have been 
poaching ; and on this is founded an offence for 
unlawfully obtaining game by trespass or using 
instruments*or otherwise. Eggs of game birds, of 
woodcock and snipe, come within this Act. This 
reinforces the private right of arresting offenders 
actually trespassing in pursuit of game, and of pur¬ 
suing and arresting them within limits and handing 
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them over to the police. But only stewards of the 
Crown forests and manors, and other Clown domains, 
lords of manors, and, in Wales, owners of lands 
worth £500 a year, are entitled to appoint game- 
keepers to excicisc on their behalf all the powers 
under the Game Act; and tbeso gamekeepers must 
be appointed under hand and seal, and their appoint¬ 
ments registered with the clerk of the peace. Their 
power of aircst is gi cater than that of any other 
member of the public or the police, 'lhe.se can only 
airest if an indictable otTenc e is actually being com¬ 
mitted by night, or, m the case of the police, in the 
emumstam es piovided by the Poaching Pievention 
Act, whereas gamtkeepeis can make all the 
airests, m any circumstances, authoused by the 
Game Act, within the aiea for which they are 
appointed 

Licences to Kill Game. Besides the oidinary game 
licence, an annua! licence of £3 or (2, or of £\ for 
a continuous period of fourteen days, must be taken 
out by all persons, unhiding gamckeepeis, before 
taking, killing, ot pin suing or aiding m taking, 
killing, oi pursuing, game (as defined in the Game 
Act), or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landiail. or 
any coney or deer. '1 hese licences avail thioughout 
the United Kingdom, except for gamekeepeis and 
servants, whose licences are only loi the land for 
whn h they are appointed. 1 he holder of a f3 licence 
may sell game to a licensed dealer, whn h he would 
otherwise not be entitled to do, and he must not 
sell it to any other person. Also the occupier, ami 
the persons he authorises to kill giound game undei 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, need not obtain a 
licence to kill game , and they may sell the ” ground 
game,” as if they had a licence to kill game, to a 
licensed dealer 

Llceneos to Deal In Game. Before any person can 
deal in game, he must obtain two licences: first, 
a local licence gi anted by the distiict council in a 
county, oi by a county borough council ; secondly, 
an Exc ise lie enc e of £2 1 he lie ensed dealei ma^ only 

buy Butish game fiom another licensed dealer or 
fiom persons who hold the £3 licence , and ho can 
only sell at a place within the district on which is 
exhibited a board with the woids “ Lie ensed to deal 
in game” Innkeepcis, licensed victuallers, or 
hoi (lets of retail beer licences, and owncis, duvets 
or guards of public conveyances, or biggliyr-, 
carriers, or any penon m then employment, can¬ 
not be licensed I he game for which there must be 
a licence to deal compnses hares, pheasants, par¬ 
tridges, heath and Wx>r, game, grouse, blac k gantt 
and bust aids, and live and dead game alike are 
included, whether Butish or imported from foteign 
countries. . " " ’ 

Hie " close times ” fixed by the Game Act must 
be stiutlv observed, and within ten days of the 
commencement of the " close time ” the possession 
or sale of game killed in the United Kingdom is an 
off enc e, unless they have been killed before the 
expiration of the oj>cn days. And though foreign 
dead g.*me may be sold during " close time,” foreign 
live game may . >t All these Regulations as to 
li> encc must be observed , and all those as to 
buying, sale, and possession ays nforccd under 
severe penalties 

GAMING AND WAGfiBING.—Strictly speaking, 
" gaming ” means playing a yame for stakes 
hazarded or provided by the players, while ” wager 
ing *’ 13 fairly well described by • the well-known 
term betting ,» but, in common use, the words are 
used rather indiscriminately and applied to any 
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state of affairs whereby a person stands to win or 
lose money by reason of the happening or not of 
some moie or less uncertain event The distinction 
between gaming and wagering is not now of much 
practical importance as between the immediate 
parties to the tiansae tion, but it may be important 
as regards the interests of other persons in the 
money or thing that is at hazard 

Most games arc in themselves lawful, but a few, 
such as lotteries and all games played with dice, 
except backgammon, are expressly forbidden by 
statute ; but even lawful games become unlawful 
if played in what is known as a common gaming¬ 
house, i c , a house in which people habitually meet 
in considerable numbers for the purpose of gaming. 
To keep or frequent a common gaming-house, or to 
open, keep, or use a place for the purpose of making 
bets, and betting in streets or public places, are 
offences whn h may be punished by fine or imprison¬ 
ment, may also the sending of circulars to infants 
to invite them to make bets These matters, how¬ 
ever, hardly fall within the scope of this aiticle, 
which is more concerned with the civil rights and 
obligations of peisons concerned or interested in a 
gaming or wagering contract. 

As no one can obtain any rights under an unlawful 
contract (see Contract), so no one can enforce a 
claim arising out of an unlawful game. This was 
well instanced in a recent case, where a woman 
vainly endeavoured to recover from the holdet of a 
ticket in a lottery a share of the money won by such 
holder, on the ground that she had purchased a share 
in the ticket irom the holder. In this country all 
sales and purchases of or dealings in lottery tickets 
are illegal, and it was held that the illegality 
extended to prevent recoveiy of money that had 
admittedly been received as a prize by the holder ot 
the particular ticket. But betting is not m itself 
illegal, and the disability to recover money won on a 
bet only applies to the immediate parties to the 
betting transaction. If, however, the arrangement 
irally amounts to a joint bet, one of the joint 
bettors cannot sue the one to whom the winnings 
have been ac tually paid, for, though the transaction 
between the two is not, stnctly speaking, a bet, it 
is considered as being so intimately connected with 
a wagering contract as to be inseparable therefrom. 

regards matters arising out of the playing of 
lawful games or the making ot lawful wagers, the 
position is somewhat different. AH contracts by 
way of gaming or wagering are null and void by 
.'tatutc, and no action can be maintained lot 
recovering any sum of money or valuable thing 
alleged to have been won upon any wagci, or winch 
has .been deposited in the hands of any person, 
whether a .party to the wager or a stakeholder, to 
abide the event upon which a wager has been made 
It will be noticed that the first pait of this pro¬ 
hibition only extends to something alleged to have 
been won, that is, won by the would-be plaintiff, 
upon a wager ; it docs not, therefore, prevent an 
ac tion by a party to the wager to recover the amount 
he has himself deposited, so long as he claims 
repayment before the money has been paid over 
to the winner., Nor docs it prevent an action to 
lccover a prize prc f rculcVl by some third person who is 
not a player ot the lawful 'fcamc or a competitor in 
the sport or pastime ; not an action to recover a pro¬ 
mised subscription or contribution towards any 
prize or sum of money to be awarded to the winrer 
or winners of any lawful game, sport, pastime, or 
exercise. 


Either party to a wager or bet can bring an action 
against the stakeholder to recover his own stake, 
even after the happening of the event upon which 
the bet was made, if the stakeholder has not actually 
paid the loser’s stake to the winner, but when that 
payment has been made the right to recover ceases. 
If, however, the loser has given notice to the stake¬ 
holder not to part with the money, and afterwards 
the stakeholder does pay it to the winner, he will 
be personally liable to repay the money to the loser. 
If tne stakeholder is a party to the bet, and becomes 
the winner, and appropriates the stake to his own 
use, this is equivalent to payment, so as to prevent 
the loser recovering the amount. 

Any promise, express or implied, to pay any per¬ 
son any sum of money paid by him under o% in 
respect of any contract or agreement by way of 
gaming or wagering, or to pay any sum of money 
by way of commission, fee, reward, or otherwise in 
respect of any such contract, or of any services in 
relation thereto or in connection therewith, is null 
and void, and no action can be brought to recover 
any such sum of money. 

Not only are the actual contracts of gaming and 
wagering void, but if money or other valuable thing 
is knowingly lent to another for the purpose of 
playing any game, whether of skill or chance, for 
money, or of betting upon any such game, it can¬ 
not be recovered back again. This is the effect ot 
two old Acts of Parliament, upon the construction 
of whi< h there have been a number of decisions of 
the courts of law, with the result that money has 
been held to be irrecoverable if lent for the purposes 
of gaming or wagenng on the following games and 
sports : Cards, dice, tennis, bowls, skittles, cock- 
fighting, horse races, dog races, couising, foot races, 
and cricket; and the lrrecoverabihty will extend 
to money lent for wagering on any other games or 
pastimes. But money lent loi the puiposc of betting 
upon other contingencies than games, or to pay beta 
already made and lost, may be recovered. 

An attempt is often made to evade the law against 
wagers by setting up a new contract between the 
parties, the allegation being that the debtor has 
promised to pay the creditoi the money in con¬ 
sideration of something that is not dependent upon 
a game or contin£en< y, for where the loser of a bet 
mak^s a fresh promise to pay, in consideration of 
something fresh to be done or omitted by the 
winner, the contiact so made is not one of gaming 
or wagenng, and so does not come within the terms 
of the disabling statutes just referred to. Whether 
there is such a new lontract must be for the couit 
to detctimne in each case, and in tfeaily every case 
the decision will depend, not so much upon whether 
theic was a fresh promise to pay by the loser, as 
upon the answer to the question, Was there a suffi¬ 
cient consideration moving from the winner to sup¬ 
port such a piomise ? (see Consideration). During 
the last ten years there have been several cases 
on what amounts to a sufficient consideration 
for this purpose, and the decision^ are not altogether 
easy to reconcile Broadly, however, it may belaid 
that a mere promise to give further time for pay¬ 
ment, or to refrain from bringing an action, or to 
accept a smaller amount in settlement, or to accept 
payment by instalments, will not be sufficient ; but 
that a real forbearance by the winner to post the 
loser as a defaulter may suffice, though it is open 
to the court or the jury to find otherwise. 

If a man employs an agent (see Agency) to make 
a bet for him with a third person, and the bet is 
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won and the winnings paid to the agent, the principal 
can recover the amount thereof from the agent. If, 
on the other hand, the bet is lost and the agept pays 
the winner, the agent cannot claim to be indemnified 
by his principal. An agent who fails to act on his 
instructions to make a bet is not liable to lus 
principal for the amount that would have been 
won had he done as he was told. 

If a bill of exchange (which expression includes a 
cheque), promissory note, mortgage, or any other 
form of security, is given to secure payment of 
money won at gaming or wagering, the secunty is 
not entirely bad. As between the immediate parties, 
the secunty is of no eifect and cannot be enforced 
if the defence of gaining is set up by the defendant , 
but iL the secunty is transferred, before the day 
thereby fixed for payment, to a person who gives a 
valuable consideration for it, anu who has no notue 
that it was ongmaily created to secure payment of 
a gambling debt, such transferee, and any sub¬ 
sequent innocent holder of the se< uritv, may recover 
the amount secured thereby. Thus, if A loses money 
at cards to B, and gives him a promissory note as 
security, B cannot sue A upon the note , but if li 
endorses the note for value to C, who has no notu e 
of its tainted origin, and C trnnslers it in like 
manner to 1), the last-mentioned can sue A, B, 01 
C upon the note , and if he compels C to pay, then 
C can, in turn, sue either A or B 

The rules as to gaming and wagering contracts 
apply to all transactions the tiue nature of which 
is that they are gambles, even though they do not 
come within the ordinary designation of bets or 
wagers A prominent example of tins is found in 
regard to what arc known as lime 01 Different e 
Bargains on the Stock Exchange (g v ) 1 hese con¬ 

sist in contracts to deliver and to pay for stock oi 
shares on a (ertain date, the buyer behexing that 
the price will rise before then, and the seller believing 
that it will drop; but neither really intending actu¬ 
ally to deliver or accept stock or shares, but only 
to strike the difference between the contract price 
and the actual price on the clue date, and to pay 
and receive the difference only This is a gaming 
contract, and neither party can recover on it It 
must be noted that only when the parties to the 
contrac t are principals < an there be a wager between 
them ; a broker, while he pioperly at ts as su< h ami 
charges a commission for his services, does not eftter 
into a wagering contract with lus t lient Another 
class of wagering contracts arc policies of insurant e 
in respect of a subject matter in which the insured 
person has no insuiable inteiest. (Sec Insukancl , 
Any s< heme ft* distributing prizes, whethei in 
money or in kind, by lot or chance, is a lottery, ami 
all lottencs and eveiything connected with them 
arc illegal in this country It is essential that the 
distribution depends entirely upon t ham o, for if 
skill on the part of a competitor t an in any appi< 1 i- 
ablc measure control the result, the scheme will not 
be a lottery, lvmiliai forms of lolteries are Mu big 
mono) prize letter', js so prevalent on the Con- 
tinei^L, and so much advertised through the I'ust 
Olhte, raffles at bazaars, sweepstakes, and many 
kinds of coupon competitions. Ceitain ait unions, 
established for the promotion of the fine arts, are 
exempted from the operation of the penal Acts 
against lotteries, and it is not a lottery for people 
jointly entitled to money or to a particular property 
or article, to cast lots as to how it shall be divided 
among them. All persons taking part in a lottery, 
or printing or publishing any advertisement oi 


ticket relating thereto, may bo proceeded against 
for penalties, 

GAOL DELIVERY, COMMISSION OF.—This it 
one of the several powers contained in the > ommis- 
sion of assize, giving authoiity to the persons 

therein named to " deliver the gaol of-of the 

persons therein being " 

GARANCINE. —A powder used as a dye-stuff, 
and obtained fiom the madder root by treating it 
with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid It was formerly 
much employed in cahco-pnnting, but its use has 
declined since the introdm tion of the aniline colours. 

GARBLING COIN. — I his is a teun which refers 
to the pra» tuc of money dealers in puking out new 
full weighted coins from those which pass thiough 
their hands, for the j» impose of exporting them or 
melting them down, and retaining the light?! ones 
for circulation and the payment of trade debts at 
home 1 he practice lus almost died out, Guibling 
was foimerly used to signify the pioiess ot sorting 
or picking out the woist ot an\thing. 

GARNET.- The c'omni ehensive name for a 
variety of minerals whic h crystallise m the. cubical 
system, usually m the form of dodecahedia. 1 hey 
vary in colour according to their chemical composi¬ 
tion, but are usually biowmsh-red, and then con¬ 
sist of silicate of iron and aluminium This variety 
is frequently used in jewellery, and has a resinous 
lustre Garnets are found principally m uystalline 
rocks The best come hum Pegu, in But mail, but 
Bohemia, Ceylon, and Brazil also do an export 
trade' in the artu Je 

GARNISHEE. -A pci son in whose; hands pro¬ 
perty which belongs to another person is attached 
by an order of a e oui t oi justice l his oidei is in 
the nature of a wanting, foi bidding the pci son upon 
whom it is served to juy over the debt which he 
owes to his cieditor (See Garnishee Ohdi'Kb.) 

GARNISHEE ORDERS. -The se are notices which 
arc sent to persons who aic owing money to judg¬ 
ment debtois [qv ), ot who hold goods belonging to 
tlurn, warning them not to pait with such money 
or goods. Ihe objt'c t. of these ordeis is to prevent 
the debtor's applying sue h money or property in 
sin h a manner as to depuve the; judgment < ieditor 
(g v ) of the chain e of reaping the fuut of Ins judg¬ 
ment when it is impossible to obtain satisfaction 
from the judgment debtor dneet 'Jims, A obtain?! 
a judgment against D i he judgment is not satis¬ 
fied, but it comes to the knowledge of A that C, a 
thud }>erson, is indebted to B in a entuin sunt. 
A obtains a garnishee oi'Vr against C, which pro-* 
vents C from paying o\ci the amount of lus debt to 
li or to any other pet soil 

A gat m dice oidei is obtained upon an ftppke at ion 
to the i omt or to a judge, at first ex parle (q v ), by 
any person who lias obtained a judgment Y>r order 
foi the roe o* <ry or payment oi money, either befotc 
or after any oral examination of the debtoi liable 
upon the judgment oi older The application must 
be sujipoitcd by an affidavit on the j>art of the 
ajipln ant or >>f Ins soiiutoi, staling — 

(a) 1 hat judgment has been recovered or the 
older made , x • 

{b) 1 hat the judgment i-* still unsatisfied , 

(t) 'ihe amount of the judgment; 

(tf) Ihe name and address of \he third person 
(■ ,dle<l the garmshe'*) from whom money is due to 
the debtor , 

(c) That th^ garnishee is within the jurisdiction, 
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* e , within that part of the United Kingdom over 
which the court has power to compel obedience to 
its orders 

At fust, an order nisi is obtained, if sufficient 
cause is shown, which means that the garnishee 
Older is only tempoiaiy and provisional . but after¬ 
wards, when the party staved has been heatd, the 
order is made absolute, unless good cause is shown 
to the c onti.uy 

Aftei the* older lias been seived upon the 
garnishee, he must, unless he is able to prove that 
there is no debt owing by lum to the judgment 
debtor, puv the; money into court, or execution will 
be levied against him for the amount. Payment 
made by 01 execution levied upon the garnishee 
under any proceedings of this kind is a valid dis¬ 
charge to him as against the debtor, liable under a 
judgment or order, to the amount paid or levied, 
even though the proceedings are subsequently set 
aside, or the judgment or the order reversed. 

A'garnishee order is not valid against the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the judgment debtor, unless com¬ 
pleted by receipt of the debt before the elate of the 
receiving order and notice of the presentation of a 
bankiuptcy petition by or against the debtor, or 
the commission of an available act of bankruptcy 
by lmn. 

The following arc not available for attachment— 

(1) Unliquidated damages due to a judgment 
debtor. 

(2) Money due to a shatcholder in the voluntary 
winding-up of a limited liability company. 

(3) Purchase money payable upon the completion 
of a sale of real piopcrty. 

(4) Wages due to a seaman, seivant, labourer, or 
workman 

(5) Future income of a tenant for life 

(fi) Sahuy acciuing, but not actually due 

(7) 'Ihe pay or pension of an officer. 

Xhc following is a foim of a garnishee order— 
Garnishee Order (attaching Debt ) 

No - 

In the High Court of Justice. 

King's Bench Division 



Sheffield 

Between 

District Registry. 


A. B. 

Judgment Creditor 


C D. 

J udgment Debtor. 


E. F. 

Garnishee. 


Upon hearing Mr. G. II . as solicitor for the 
above-named Judgment Creditor, and upon reading 
the'aflida.it of the saul A 11 filed the 11th day of 
March, 19.. 

It is ordered that all debts owing or acciuing 
due from the above-named Qarmshec to the above- 
named Judgment Debtor be attached to answer 
a judgment recovered against the said Judgment 
Debtor by the above-named Judgment Creditor in 
the High Court of Justice on the 11th day of January, 
19. ., for the sum of /210, debt and costs, on wluc h 
judgment the said sum of /210 remains due and 
unpaid. ,, „ 

And it is further ordcicd that the said Garnjshee 
attend the District Registrar in Chambers, at the 
County Court offices at Bank Street, Sheffield, on 
Monday, the 25th day of Match, 19 ., at ? o'clock 
in the afternoon, on an application by the said 
Judgment Creditor that the said Cartnshcc pay the 


debt due from him to the said Judgment Debtor 
or so much thereof as may be sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment. 

Dated this 18th day of March, 19... 

W. H. 

District Registrar. 

GARNISHMENT. — The notice issued to a 
garnishee, warning him not to part with money or 
goods in his possession pending the settlement of a 
claim against the owner. 

GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—By the 

Towns Improvements Clauses Act, 1847, the Com¬ 
missioners appointed to carry out the Act were 
empowered to contract with any person for the sup¬ 
ply of gas, oil, or other means of lighting ; and may 
supply lamps, lamp-posts, and other necessary 
works. The Gas Works Clauses Act, passed in the 
same year, enacts as follows : The persons author¬ 
ised to construct the gas works are called the under¬ 
takers, to whom power is given to break up streets, 
open drains, enter on private land, with the consent 
of the owncis, and to conti act for the supply of gas 
to public and pnvate buildings and streets, and to- 
supply lamps, lamp-posts, burners, and pipes, and 
to repan the same The undei takers may supply 
gas meters, and these meters may not be taken 
away by the landlord as distress for rent. If the 
consumer of gas fails to pay for the same, his 
supply may be cut off, and he may be sued in the 
court for the amount due 

Heavy penalties arc imposed on the consumer for 
fraudulently using gas, or for damaging the pipes. 
The undertakers must not contaminate any water 
supply, or allow gas to escape, after the complaint 
has been brought to their notice The profits made 
by the gas < ompany must be limited to 10 per tent. , 
if the profits exceed this amount, the cost of gas to 
the consumer must be reduced. The annual accounts 
of the undertaken s must be sent to the clerk of the 
local authority in England, Scotland, and Iieland. 

The Act was amended in 1871, in which year it 
was enacted that gas should only be manufactured 
or stored in the places indicated by special Act of 
Parliament The undcrtakcis must supply gas to 
any occupier whose premises are within 25 yards 
of their gas mains , the cost of service pipes beyond 
30 ft. fiom the gas main, to be paid by the occupier 
or owner When an occupier wants a gas supply, 
he must give notice to the undertakers, and enter 
into an agi cement to pay for the supply, and, if 
nccessaiy, give seruiity to the undertakers. The 
quality of the gas supplied must be in accoidance 
vvith the Act, which describes the appaiatus to be 
used, the testing burnei, and the Testing candles of 
sperm, six to the lb 

The gas used by the consumer must pass through 
a tested meter, supplied and approved by the 
undertakers, or a tested and appiovcd meter sup¬ 
plied by the consumer. Where the meter is not the 
property of the consumer, he must pay a meter 
rent for the use of it. The consumer must not con¬ 
nect or disconnect the meter*’ without giving the 
undertakers twenty-four hours' notice W'l^thcr 
meters are the property of the consumer or of the 
undertakers, they must be kept in good order, and 
access must be had to them at all reasonable times 
for testing and for taking the readings of gas con¬ 
sumed. If there is a difference between the con¬ 
sumer and the undertakers as to the amount x>f gas 
consumed, the matter may be referred to two 
justices, or to a stipendiary magistiatc, and their 
decision shall be final. 
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The undertakers may remove their meters and 
fittings after giving twenty-four hours' notice so to 
do The undertakers shall supply gas for the public 
lamps which are within a distance of 50 yards fiom 
their gas mains ; the supply shall be measured by 
meter or otherwise, according to agreement The 
undertaken must provide a testing place for testing 
the illuminating power of the gas, and foi testing 
the presence of sulphuietted hydiogen Competent 
and impartial pci sons may be appointed as gas 
examiners. 

If the undertaker fails to supply gas to a con¬ 
sumer, he is liable to a penalty of 40s. a clay. A 
model balance sheet is published at the end of the 
Act. for the guidance of the nuclei takas when 
submitting their annual accounts 

Iif 1859 an Act was passed to regulate the 
measures used in the sale of gas This At t requited 
models of gas holders to be supplied to all lot al 
authorities, and enacted that meters should not be 
stamped if then enor was more than 2 pei cent in 
favour of the buyci, or 3 per cent, in favour of the 
seller. The flfetiopnhs Gas Act of 1880 followed, 
and applied the Gas Woiks Clauses Act to g.is 
undertakers in the metropolis It was further 
enacted that, if an outgoing tenant left his gas lull 
unpaid, the undcrtakeis should not lequue the 
incoming tenant to pay for the aucais unless he 
had agreed to do so. 

Fuither legislation was authoiised, in 1870, by 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act. ilus Act 
gave powers to local authouties to manufactuie and 
supply gas in any district in which there was not a 
gas company already existing. The Ac t was 
amended in 1873, and explained the word “ under¬ 
takers " to mean a local authority, a corpoiation, 
commissioners, company, or poisons, and gave 
power to the Hoard of Tiadc to consider the applica¬ 
tions of such undertakers, and to make Provisional 
Oidcis for gas supply These Acts ol 1870-3 do not 
apply to the metropolis 

The Public Health Act, 1875, gives any town or 
urban authonty powers to contract with any person 
for the supply of gas for public lighting oi to sup¬ 
ply gas themselves. The Local Government A< t, 
1894, gives power to cvciy rural parish to provide 
their own lamps for public lighting. 

As electricity is now used in so many places, the 
article entitled Electricity must be referred to, 
and, on the general subject of public and private- 
lighting, must be read m conjunction with this one 

GASAIL— (be!e Foreign Weights and Mlasi’ri.s 
—Egypt) 

GASOLENE.--•This is the: American c-xpiession 
for the- English word " Petrol,” and the Flench 
word " Essence." The correct generic name lot 
it is benzine (q v ) Gasolene is a distillate ol etude 
petroleum. 

GAUGE.—This word occurs both as a noun and 
as a veib. When the former, it signifies either a 
standard of measure or the measuring iod ■• hie h 
is used for ascertaining the contents of c asks When 
the latter, it means the ascertaining of the contents 
of Asks, t.e., the number of gallons contained in 
them, by means of a gauge or gauging ic<l. 

This is also a teim used to denote an "exact 
measurement." "To gauge 001'” means that 
all measurements of the article or the part in 
question must be wrtlun one one-thousandth pail ol 
an irfeh—greater or less than the measurements 
specified, otherwise the article or the part will 
not be accepted or paid for—an almost invariable 


condition of oiders given for woik on machine 
tools ol anv descuption. 

GAUGER.— '1 he officer of Customs oi Inland 
Revenue, whose business it is to asceitain the 
contents of casks. 

GAUZE.—A light, transparent falnic ol any fine 
fibre, though originally made only of silk, it is 
much used for veils, dress purposes, and by nailers 
fot sifting Hour It was at one time pioduied m the 
west of Scotland, but Frame and Switzeiland are 
now the chief souices of supply Mantles for 
incandescent lamps are made of a specially 
mamifactuied vanety of gauze. 

GAVELKIND.-1 nlike the system undci which 
the ual (-state of a deceased oeison who dies 
intestate descends according to the law ol pnmo- 
gemtute [q v ), or uccoidmg to the custom of borough 
English (// v ), the old Saxon system ol gavelkind 
has remained the law as icgards the succession to 
ical piopeity in the county of Kent, and also m a 
few other paits of England, unless, m fuc t, the land 
has been disgavelled, \ e , fieed from the system. 
Under it, instead of real propci ty descending in 
cases of intestacy exclusively to the chhst son or 
the next male hell oi the deceased, it is divided 
equally amongst the sons, and the name is 
paitn ularly appiopnate, being derived horn thice 
Saxon woids, signifying “give to all alike” If 
there is but one son, the whole of the estate goes to 
him to the exclusion of any (iaughtets. If only 
daughters survive, and there die no descendants of 
a deceased son oi sons, the teal piopeity goes to 
them jointly, as m the case of pnmogemtui e 

GAZETTE.—The official periodical published by 
the authority of the Government. In England it 
is published cvety Tuesday and l-riday 

The production of a < <>py of the Gazette is gene¬ 
rally accepted as evidence of any notice or order 
contained in it Great care is taken as to the 
mscition of notu.es, and all those which do not 
come diicct fioni Government offices must be duly 
authenticated The signature of a solicitors in 
most cases sufficient, but if this cannot be obtained, 
any advertisement or notice must be accompanied 
by a declaration 

In addition to the official notices of the Govern¬ 
ment, all the pnnupal steps taken m bankiuntcy 
and winding-up pi oi codings must be advci tisecl, as 
well as notices of changes of part unships, nr s’ 
those calling upon (.’editors and othets to come in 
and prove then claims in the administration of 
estates. 

GAZETTED.—A peisr.n or thing is said to 
" gazetted ” when an official announcement touch¬ 
ing either the one or the other is contained in the 
Gazette (0 t>) • * 

GELATINE.—A pioduct obtained chiefly from 
parings of the hales and skins of calves, sheep, and 
oxen, the best variety for human consumption 
being prepared hoinValves' feet Great care is 
bestowed on the process of extraction, in order to 
procure an ab'olutely pure article for use in con¬ 
fectionery, cooking, and medicine, in which it is 
much employed i a coating fc?r nauseous pills. 
Othei varieties are used in the pieparation of 
photographic plates and ior 4 nuijieams other pur¬ 
poses Gelatine is of tty* same origin as glue, but 
differs from it in the amount of care devoted to its 
pieparation. 

GELATINE DUPLICATOR.- (Sec Dulucaiing ) 

GELATINE DYNAMITE.—This ns a well-known 
explosive of t*ic nitroglycerine class. Jt is chiefly 
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used for tough rock work, and consists of 80 per 
cent, of a gelatine lormed of nitro-glycerine and 
nitro-cotton, and a dope of 20 per cent , consisting 
of wood meal (a special variety of sawdust) and 
nitrate of potash. It is largely exported in car¬ 
tridge foim in boxes containing 5 lb , ten of which 
are in a case Eoity of such cases ate in a ton, 
the explosives ton In mg 2,000 lb only, asauthonscd 
by tin- Explosive-* Act. 

GELIGNITE. —An excellent high explosive, a 
modification ol gelatine dynamite (qv) Perhaps 
more of this substance is used than any other 
individual explosive, with the single exception of 
gunpowder It is exclusively utilised for commer¬ 
cial purposes, and consists of a gelatine formed of 
about 00 per cent of nitro-glycerine, 4 per cent, 
of mho-cotton, a dope of 12 per cent of nitrate 
of potash, and 18 per cent of wood meal, a special 
variety of sawdust It is used for a variety of 
puiposes, and is put on the market in the same way 
as gelatine dynamite. 

GENERAL ACCEPTANCE.— This is the name 
given to the acceptance of a bill of exchange {qv.) t 
often called also a “ clean acceptance,” which con¬ 
sists simply of a signature by the acceptor and the 
name of the pla< e of payment. 

GENERAL AVERAGE. —(See Average ) 
GENERAL CROSSING. —A cheque is said to 
be crossed generally when it bears across its 
face— 

(1) The words “ and Company ”or some abbrevia¬ 
tion of the same, between two parallel transverse 
lines, either with or without the words ” not 
negotiable ” [q v ) ; 

(2) Two parallel transverse lines simply, with 
or without the words “ not negotiable.” (See 
Crossed Cheque.) 

GENERAL DISTRICT RATE.— The general dis¬ 
trict rate is levied by urban district councils and 
municipal corporations outside the metropolis to 
cover expenses incurred under the Public Health 
Act,* 1875, and amending Acts ; it must not, there¬ 
fore, be contused with the general rate of the metio- 
politan boroughs, whnh includes poor law expenses 
and all local rates except the water rate 

Section 207 of the Public Health Act, 1875, enacts 
that all expenses incut red or payable by an urban 
authority in the execution of the Act, and not other¬ 
wise provided for, shall be < barged on and defrayed 
out of the general district fund and general district 
rate leviable by them under the Act, with the 
following exceptions, viz. : (l) Where the expenses 
inclined by an urban authority under the Sanitary 
Acts were at the time of the passing of the Act 
payable out of the borough fund or borough rate , 
(2) wherevxpenses incurred by an urban authonty 
acting as' improvement commissioners (that is, 
possessing powers of town government and acting 
under local Acts) were payable out of a rate in the 
nature of a general distru t rate ; and (3) where 
rates for certain purposes under the Sanitary Acts 
were payable out of the borough fund and rate, 
and for other purposes were payable out of other 
rate or rates leviable for various sanitary purposes. 

The Act provides for the establishment of a 
” district fund,” and for the purpose of defraying 
any expenses chargeable upon it which that fund 
is insufficient to meet, urban authouties* arc 
empowered to levy from time to time a rate or 
rates to be called “ general district rates " The 
rate may be raised for the purpose of meeting 
future expenses or charges, or in order to raise 


money for the payment of charges incurred at any 
time within six months before the making of the 
rate. No limit is fixed as to the amount which may 
be raised. 

Public notice must be given by the local authority 
of intention to make any such rate and of the time 
when it is intended to make the same, and of the 
place where a statement of the proposed rate is 
deposited for inspection. Before proceeding to make 
a general district rate or private improvement rate 
under this Act, the local authority is directed to 
cause an estimate to be prepared of the money 
required for the purposes in respect of which the 
rate is to be made, showing : (1) The several sums 
required for each purpose ; (2) the rateable value 
of the property assessable ; and (3) the amount of 
rate it is necessary to make on each pound of*such 
value. This estimate, after approval by the urban 
authority, must be entered in the rate book and 
kept at their office open to public inspection: 

Appeal may be made to quarter sessions by any 
ratepayer who deems himself aggrieved by the rate. 

1 he general district rate is levied jpon the occu¬ 
pants of all kinds of pioperty for the time being by 
law assessable to any rate for the relief of the poor, 
and is assessed on the full net annual value of such 
property as ascertained by the valuation list for 
the time being in force in the district. The owner 
may be rated instead of the occupier in the 
following cases— 

” Where the rateable value of any premises 
liable to assessment under this Act does not 
exceed the sum of ten pounds ; or 

“ Where any premises so liable are let to 
weekly or monthly tenants ; or 

” Where any premises so liable are let in 
separate apartments, or where the rents become 
payable or are collected at any shorter period 
than quarterly.” 

Provision is made for the owner to be assessed 
on a lower estimate, such reduced assessment to 
be not less than two-thirds, nor more than four- 
fifths, of the net annual value Where the reduced 
estimate ls.in respect of tenements, whether occu¬ 
pied or unoccupied, then such assessment may be 
made on one-half of the amount at which such 
tenements would be liable to be rated if the same 
xcere occupied and the rate were levied on the 
occupiers. Except in the last-mentioned instance, 
where owners aie latcd at one-half of the rateable 
value of the premises, rates are not chargeable on 
any person in respect of premiocs which are 
vnoccupied. In the event of empty premises 
bc< ornmg o< cupicd, the incoming tenant, or the 
owner, as the c ase may be, is liable for the pro- 
poition of the rale dating from the commencement 
of the tenancy Should any person assessed cease 
to be* the owner or occupier of the premises in 
respect of which he is rated, he is only liable for 
the payment of such part of the rate as may be in 
propoition to the time during which be was owner 
or occupier. „ 

The Act also provides for the assessment at,one- 
fourth of the net annual value of land used as 
arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, or as 
woodlands, market gardens, or nursery grounds, 
and for canals and railway lines. Amending Acts 
have extended the application of this reduced 
assessment to orchards and allotments. 

Section 222 enacts that the rate shall be 
ublished in the same manner as a poor rate («.*., 
y affixing notices ori or near to the doors of all 
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the churches and chapels in the district), and shall 
commence and be payable at such time or times, 
and shall be made in such manner and form and 
be collected by such persons, and either together 
or separately, or with any other rate or tax, as the 
urban authority may from time to time appoint 

The authority also has power to amend the rate 
from time to time by inserting therein the name of 
any person claiming and entitled to have his name 
inserted, or by inserting the name of any person 
who ought to have been assessed, or by striking 
out the name of any person who ought not to have 
been assessed, or by raising or ieducing the sum at 
which any person has been assessed, if it appears 
to the authority that he has been under-rated or 
over-rated, or by making any othci alteiation 
which will make the rate conformable to the pro¬ 
visions of the Act If, after a rate has been 
demanded of any person, it is amended, cithei 
consequent on an alteration in the valuation list, or 
for any other reason, a fresh demand must be made 

If any person Assessed to the rate fails to pay the 
same within fourteen days after it has been law¬ 
fully demand^! in writing, or if any person quits 
or is about to quit any premises without payment 
of any such rate then clue from him in respect of 
such premises, and refuses to pay the same after 
lawful demand thereof in writing, any justice may 
summon the defaulter to appear before any court 
of summary jurisdiction to show cause why the 
rate in arrear should not be paid ; and if the 
defaulter fails to apjiear, or if no sufticient < ause 
for non-payment is shown, the court may make an 
order for the payment of the same, and in clclault 
of compliance with such order, may by wariant 
cause the same to be levied by distress of the goods 
and chattels of the defaulter. The costs of the levy 
of ariears of any rate may be included in the warrant 
for such levy. 

The authority has powei to reduce or lemit pay¬ 
ment of the rate on account of the poverty of any 
person liable to the payment theieof. 

The services, the cost of which may be borne by 
the general district rate, include sewerage, removal 
and disposal of house refuse, scavenging and cleans¬ 
ing of streets, provision and maintenance of hospi¬ 
tals, mortuaries, sanitary conveniences, fire brigade, 
highways, stieet lighting, dwellings, public pleasure 
grounds, markets, slaughter-houses, etc , and general 
sanitary administration. Baths and wash-houses, 
hbraiies and other institutions established undei 
adoptive Acts (i e , Acts the putting into force of 
wluch is optioivil) may either be charged upon this 
rate or upon rates levied for the specific purpose 
Where only p»irt of a district derives benefit Iroffi 
works of a specAl nature, such as seweiage, water 
supply, paving, etc, the local authority is 
empowered to divide their district for the purpose 
of rating and making separate rates lor the 
different parts Differential rating may also oc< ur 
where adoptive Acts are applied to a part of the 
area only. 

Befoie making comparisons between the cn .al 
district rates of dltferent localities, it is important 
to £sceitain exactly what services aie chirgeable 
upon them, for it does not always follow that 
these rates are strictly comparable, although they 
bear the same title. The rate in one district, for 
example, may include charges for libraries ard 
baths and wash-houses; in another charges for 
baths and wash-houses, but .not for libraries, 
whilst in other towns such services may not exist, 


or. if they do, arc maintained by special .rates. An 
apparent difference of several pence in the pound 
might thus be shown, which, after the rates had been 
reduced to a common basis, would quite disappear. 

lhe anomalies connected with the general district 
rate—and the same applies moie 01 less to other 
iates—are such as to call for a thorough over¬ 
hauling of the vvholc system of rating. This will 
no doubt take place at no distant j>enod 

GENERAL PARTNER. — (S«<• Pakinkksiiip) 

GENTIAN.—A genus of plants of which there aie 
numerous species, the Gent\ana lute a of South 
Europe being the best known From the diied root 
of this plant a bitter tonic is obtained, which has 
great medicinal value. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.-The earth 

is appioximately a spheio, but since the diameter 
between tho poles is loss than the diameter at the 
equator, it is more com* tly d 'Sciibed as an oblate 
spheroid. Tlus teim, howevei, is not quite suit¬ 
able, for there aie difference? between the shape ol 
tho earth and that of an ideal oblate sphenoid, and 
so the teim “ geoul " lias been applied, lhe most 
exact measurements give tho lengths of the dia¬ 
meters as 41,852,404 ft at the equator and 
41,709,790 ft. between the poles These nuinbeis 
may, however, be 250 ft too gieat or too small. 

Tho solid poiticm of the earth, or the oust, is 
known as the lithospheie. Ihis term is sometimes 
used to imludo also the intenoi, although the 
exact nature of tho mteiioi is a matter of specula¬ 
tion. The walei wlu< h covots the greater part of 
tho lithosphere forms the hydrosphere, while tho 
envelope or an completely inclosing these is tho 
atmosphere. Both animal and vegetable life arc 
limited in distribution upward in the atmosphere 
and downward m the hydrosjiheie, and the sjiacc 
between these limits is called the biosphoie. 

The greatest height attained by the land it 
about 29,000 ft. above the hvol ol the sea 'lhe 
greatest known depth of the s< a is about 0 miles, 
off tin* Lad rones Islands, in the Pacific Ocean 

Distribution of Land and Water. The total urea 
of the surface of tho earth is about 190,94t),000 
square miles Of this, about 142,000,000 is occupied 
by the sea and 55,000,000 by cliy land. 

Tho land is massed chiefly in two great sett ions, 
which fiom historical leasons arc known .is the 
Old and New Woilcls These two appioadi each 
other most closely at tho Behring Sti ait, where 
Asia and North America almost join; but frdui 
here they diverge fiom oac h othei so rapidly, 
that just north of the Equator they are separated 
by half the circumference of the globe, the inter¬ 
vening distance being ‘occupied by the Pacific 
Ocean On the whole, the Old and New Worlds 
he closest along their Atlantic shoies. The land 
mass of the Old Woild lies almost wiiolly*to the 
north of the Equator, only the smaller part of 
Afuca J.ieing south of it Ihis fact, combined with 
the vast area of the*Pacific, mak«*s it possible to 
divide the world into two hemispheres : a water 
hemisphere, containing but a small part of the 
land surface, and a land hemisphere which includes 
the bulk of the land, and also the£-shaped Atlantic 
Oceap and the Xi. n.m Ocean. 

The particular arrangements of land and water, 
wluch of themselves have Ifjr th#greatest influence 
on ^ie history of man vMitmn historic times, are the 
width of the Pacific, and the gre^t extension south¬ 
ward of both South America and Africa, coupled 
wiyth the fact, of course, that in both the Old and 
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New Worlds the land penetrates far within the 
Arctic Circle. 

The width of the Pacific has prevented inter¬ 
course between Pastern Asia and the Americas till 
quite rot fill v i <u i, and if seemed likely that this 
must continue, but the. advances in shipbuilding 
and in tin spent of vessels have removed many of 
the difficulties encountered in the past, and there 
is much ln>p< foi 1 Iw future 

Interi ourse betwe a Western Europe and India 
by sea was not established until after the discovery 
of Anienca, bw a use of the southern extension of 
Africa, while the southern extension of America 
to Magellan Strait led to repeated futile efforts to 
find a north-west passage to China and the East 
Indies, in order to shot ten tho journey. 

In both America and the Old World a land- 
lot ked sea makes a passage nearly through to the 
opposite ocean, the Mediterranean, being separated 
fiom the Rod Sea, an arm of tho Indian Ocean, by 
the Isthmus of Suer, and the Caribbean Sea 
separated from the Pacific by the Isthmus of 
Panama In both cases the cutting of an isthmic 
canal has facilitated ummuuin.ition between cast 
and w. st 

To a lesser extent the intrusion of the peninsula 
of lndo China, with its long extension in the Malay 
Peninsula, into the ocean almost to the Equator, 
kept the peoples of India and China apait. 

The Distribution of Land Forms. Land form's 
may first be divided broadly into upland and low¬ 
land No fine line of distribution tan be diawn, 
but there exist gieat, well-defined areas of highland 
more than a mile above the sea, and even greater 
areas of lowland at less than a thousand feet. 

Highlands In North America, from Alaska 
southward to Popoeatapetl in Mexico, there stretches 
along the western part of the continent a great 
highland region bordered on the east by the Roc kies, 
and on the west by various coast ranges, which lies 
for the gieater pail moic than a mile above the sea, 
and includes several extensive areas more than 
3 miles above sea level 

In South Amerna the Andean system, starting 
on the Caribbean coast, tuns southward to the 
extiemitv of the »outinent Generally it consists 
of parallel tangos, b -tween wli ch lies a high plateau, 
•which fiom 8° N. latitude to 40° S. latitude is in 
no plate less than a mile high, while between 10° 
and 30°S latitude it is only at o<casional passes 
tVit the height is less than 3 miles 

hi Asia we have the most extensive of the great 
highlands North of the Himalayas, and stretching 
horn the Pamirs in the west, tbiough libet, to the 
border of China in the east, a distant e of 2,000 miles, 
the whole* suifate is fiom 3 to nearly 6 miles above 
the sea, ovj-r a bieadth in places of 800 miles 
Lowlands The largest of the great lowland 
areas is that ot Eurasia, extending from Brittany 
in the south-west of Europe to Behring Strait in 
the north-east of Asia, with its^greatest breadth just 
within the borders of Asia. 

In South Amenta tin- greater part of the basin 
of the enormous met Amazon, with those of the 
Onnoto and the Plate, form a continuous lowland 
in juxtaposition to the wall of the Andes, and 
covering more than half the continent 

In North Amer.ta .be great lowland stretches 
from the Art tic Otean to the Gulf of Mexno, **nd 
right across the continent from the foot hills of the 
Rockies to the Appalachians and Laurentian 
Highlands near the Atlantic shore r 


The more important of the smaller lowlands are 
in Asia, where the fertile plains of the ligns- 
Kuphratcs, Indus-Ganges, and China Proper have 
always been of consequence. 

The Distribution of Daylight and Temperature. 
The sun shines on every pait of the earth during a 
total of six months in the year, but the distribu¬ 
tion of sunshine throughout the year varies greatly 
between the Equator and the poles. At tho 
Equator the days and nights are practically equal 
throughout the year, extension of tho length of 
the day to 12 hrs. 6 min. being due to the refrac¬ 
tion of the sun's lays by the atmosphere As we 
get further from the Equator, the length of the day 
at midsummer increases, and the length of the day 
at mid-winter decreases to a similar extent. At 
20° the longest day is 13 hrs 18 nun , and the 
shortest 10 his 52 min At 50° the tunes, are 
10 hrs 18 min and 8 hrs. 0 min. , at 60°, 18 hrs. 
44 min and 5 Ins. 44 nun , at 65°, 21 hrs 46 min. 
ami 3 hrs 24 min. At 66J°, the latitude of the 
Arctic and An tar tic Circles, the longest day is 
24 hrs long and the shortest 0 hrs long. In other 
words, the midnight sun ol summer balanced by 
the midday darkness of winter Within the Circles 
the length of the longest summet day and the 
longest winter night inn ease to a week, a month, 
two months, and so on, until at the poles them¬ 
selves the longest day is six months Jong and 
I he longest night also six months, so that day 
corresponds with summer and night with winter. 

if the average annual temperature of a laigo 
number of places all over the woild is taken, it is 
found that the warmest parts of the world lie 
approximately between the trojm s, and that 
towards the poles the tempcratuie falls gradually 
until perpetual snow and ice are encountered. 

For convenience of description, the lei ms hot, 
temperate, and cold are apjihed. I Ins auangement 
conesponds with the average height of the sun. 
All plates within the tiopics have tho sun dueitly 
oveihead twite duung the year, and at a consider¬ 
able midday altitude during the lest of the year 
On the Equatoi tins altitude is nevoi loss than 
66£° above the horizon Outside the tropics tho 
altitude of the sun at midday gets lower, until on 
the Art tic and Antarctic Circles (66J° fiom the 
Equator) the sun is never highei than 4 7° above 
the hoiizon in summei anti is on the hoi iron in 
mid-wmter at noon Within the Circles the greatest 
altitudo becomes less anti less, until at the poles 
the sun is nevei moie than 23J° above the horizon. 
But while this symmetrical arrangement of hot, 
temperate, and cold zones holds, when a whole 
year is considered, the actual, or even average 
monthly, conditions vaiy considerably. 

A line passing through the hottest parts of the 
globe, after corrections to sea level have been made, 
is called the heat equator. In January, when 
the sun has been farthest south and is returning, 
the heat equator is an irregular line lying on both 
sides of Capricorn It then moves northward 
until in July it lies on both sides of Cancer. With 
Ibis movement of the heat equator the other 
temperature belts move also 

The effect of the sun's rays varies with its height 
above the horizon, being least when it is actually 
on the horizon and greatest when at the zenith. 
The greatest amount of insolation will, therefore, 
bo cxjicricncod at neon when the sun is nearest the 
zenith ; but owing, to the fact that more heat is 
generally received at any place before noon than 
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is radiated by the earth, the highest tcmpcratuie 
during the day is after midday, being in summer, 
in England, between 1 and 2 pm. At night, when 
heat is being radiated by the earth and none 
received, the coldest period is between midnight 
and dawn, unless other conditions intervene 

When a whole year is <onsideied, there is a 
similar distribution of temperatuic o\et the grcatei 
part of the world Most heat is received riming a 
period immediately before and alter Juno 21st in 
the northern hemisphere, but the hottest month is 
usually July In the winter, January is the coldest 
In the southern hemisphere, conversely, January 
is the hottest month and July the coldest 

Range of Temperature. Kange of temperature, 
or ditlerencc between the highest and lowest 
average temperature during c ei tain periods is 
least in the oceans, and most in those parts of the 
land farthest removed from the ocean , it is also 
smallest at the equator and greatest tow.ud the 
poles Then, too, in a region of < onsideiable lain- 
fall and abundant vegetation there is a less unge 
than m a rainless region piaetualh devoid of 
vegetation I his is patticularly noticeable in the 
daily variation, the hottest clays in the Sahaia 
sometimes being followed by very cool nights 
1 he “cold pole" of the noithein hemisphrie is 
not, as might be expected, in the Polar legions, 
but in the neighbouihood of Vcikboyaiish, in 
Siberia, where at 400 it above the sea the aveiagc 
temperature for January is 00° below zero E , oi 
92° of host Verkhoyansk, also, has the greatest 
lange of temperatuie known, for while the aveiage 
range in oceanic islands on the Ecpiatoi is onl\ 
3° or 4° and that of London 26°, it lias a range of 
120°, t e , fiom 60° below zero in January t<> G0° 
above m Julv 

Vertical Distribution of Temperature In .ill 
parts ol the world an me lease in the height 
of the land leads to a decrease m tempcrdbnc, but 
the rate ol decrease is modified considerably by 
latitude, rainfall, and the ielective height ot the 
surrounding country In Alma, on the ecpiatoi, 
only those mountains that rise above 17,000 it aio 
above the line* oi perpetual snow In Untain, snow 
s >metimes lies throughout tlu* soar in sheltered 
« aliens oi lien Nevis, where* a lew hunched ieet 
would cairv tlu* mountain to the line of peipetual 
snow In the west of Noith America, in the great 
plateau legion, the snow line is much higher than 
might be expected from the altitude J lusis due, no 
doubt, to the general high loved of the* country , and 
if isolated mountains spiang straight from the sea 
lev el instead, the suflw line would doubtless be low er 
Distribution of Winds. Winds are c aused by the 
unequal heating ot t\p: an in different pails of the 
wot Id. When air is heated it expands, and, bulk 
for bulk, is lighter than cooler air, so Unit when- 
evei there is unequal heating and a consequent 
disturbance of pressure, a movement at once takes 
place which tends to restore the balance, llus is 
well illustrated in an ordinary loom wheie a fin* 
is burning The air above the fire is warm i..d 
expanded, and being yius made lighter, is is- 
placed by the air outside the room, which fo*ces 
its way* between the fittings of the door and 
windows, and gives rise to draughts 

'Llie great differences of temperature that affect 
the circulation of the air are (1) between the high 
temperatures of the equatorial regions and the 
lowei ones towai^l the poles, and (2) between the 
continent h.nd the oceans. 


The movements due to (1) are sometimes called 
the planetary circulation. If theie were no large 
continents to disturb the anangement, the following 
belts of winds and calms would bo set up— 

(1) North Polar system. 

(2) Westerly and south-westeily system. 

(3) Calms oi l am er 

(4) Noi th east trades. 

(5) Doldmnis oi Equatorial calms 

(G) South-east tiades 

(7) Calms of Capmcun 

(8) Westeilv and not til-westerly system 

(9) South Polar system 

fhese systems are sot up in tlu; billowing manner : 
The heating and consecpient iaiet\ing oi the air in 
the; neighbourhood oi the Ecpiatoi gives rise to a 
flow of air on either side, fencing the heated ail 
upw.uds '1 he belt wheie the an is using has 
piac tic ally no wind, and is known as the Doldunns, 
oi the belt of Equatorial calms l'ho flow of an 
horn the* north and south constitutes the trade 
winds, but, on account of the rotation of the 
earth, those actually blow from the noith-east ahd 
south-east The an that uses m the Ecpiatoi lal 
belt of calms moves norlhwaid and southward 
towaicis the: pedes and above tlu* trades, so that 
when it cat lies clouds with it they can bo seen 
moving at a high altitude in an almost opposite 
direction to the tiade winds on tin* mii face oi the 
earth In the neighboui hood of the ttopic a the 
high cuiicnts begin to descend, and since when air 
is descending, as when it is ascending, little* wind 
is fc*It, two bolts of calms —the Calms of Cancer and 
the Calms ot Capiieom—aie set up 'I lie regions 
wheic these aie exponent rd aie known as the 
hoi so latitudes On approaching the eaith, pai t of 
the descending an flows into the tiades again and 
pai t continues towaicis the poles near the suifaee, 
giving use, on account ol the deflection duo to 
rotation, to the south-westerly and westerly winds 
of the noithetn hemisphere and the north-vvosteily 
and westerlies of tlu* southern. 

All the continents excicise a modifying inllueiuo 
on the planetaty circ illation, more especially in tlft? 
Old World, where the monsoon system of Asia 
completely effaces it Monsoon systems associated 
with tlu* othfi continents hold sway only at ceitain 
seasons 

1 lu; plamdaiy winds that aie best developed aie 
flume of the southern hemisphere, where the 
westeilies, known as the " btave west winds," 
blow almost untilrlv across tin* ocean 

As the portion of the Doldiums depends upon 
the position of tlu* heat,equator, they move north 
und south with it, and s. , too, do the cither 
systems 1 Ins north and south swing is most 
noticeable in its effects on i.unfall 

1 he monsoons of Ao.i, whu h exercise sue fi a pro¬ 
found influence o-'er India, China, and ihe’neigh- 
bijuimg lands, me* due*, bioadly, to the fact that 
in summer flu land is mudi hotter titan the sea, so 
that the re is a (low of air from the sea to the land ; 
while in winter the land is much colder than the 
sea, and, c consequently, the flow of air is towards 
the *sea • 

in India this altei ition expresses itself in the 
wet south-west monsoon of summer and the tool 
north-cast monsoon of wintc*r n'iit p countnes 
the; chicctions aie different, but the movement 
from sea* to land in summer and lapd to sea in 
winter is the same 

The Distribution of Rainfall and Climate. The 
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precipitation of the moisture in the air as ram 
depends*tapon the lowering of the temperature of 
the air to a point when it can no longer contain 
the whole of its moisture To some extent, this 
cooling ouuis when a warm wind blows over a 
cooler stretch of country, but by far the most 
common cause is the rising of air, cither because 
of mountains th.it lie in the paths of winds, 01 
because of the upward spiral movements known as 
c\clones, or from such conditions as exist near 
the equal oi The upward movement leads 
to a reduction of pressure, and a consequent 
gradual expansion and cooling until the mois¬ 
ture is precipitated. On the other hand, as 
ascending air cools and tends to give up its 
moisture, so, per contra, descending air rises m 
temperatuie, ami can take up more moisture; in 
ot her words, sue h air is 1 ainlcss. So, too, for similar 
reasons are winds blowing to a warmer region. 

As a result of the planetary circulation of the 
air, thoie are three prim ipal rain belts : The Equa¬ 
torial belt of very heavy rainfall, and the pre¬ 
vailing westerly systems of the north and south 
hemispheres. Between these are the trade winds, 
which are not generally rainy, except when they 
strike against a mountainous coast after traversing 
a large expanse of ocean In the westerlies, rain 
falls on account of the upward currents caused by 
cyclonu movements. All these systems move 
north and south with the sun, so that some regions 
have lain only at certain tunes of the year. In 
the tropics a region is in the rainy Equatorial belt 
at one part of the v oai and in the dry trade wind 
belt at another, this accounts for the wet and 
dry seasons, and since the sun is overhead twice 
during the year at each part of the tropics, these 
are generally two well-marked rainy seasons. In 
parts the rain belt does not move far north and 
south, so that here there is heavy rain throughout 
the year. 

Fuither from the Equator the two rainy periods 
merge into one so that there is a wet season, whic h 
occurs in the summer, and a dry season The 
length of the wet season diminishes with the 
distant e from the Equator until at such [daces 
as Khartoum, in Afuea, it. lasts for only a few 
weeks. Beyond this is the desert, where rain 
ialls only at long and irregular intervals, lleie 
the diy licit moves noith and south, but not far 
enough for some parts ever to be in either equatorial 
t rain belt on the one side, or the temperature 
lainbelt on the other In ,dl the continents, either 
on or near the tropics, are aiid or semi-arid regions. 
In North Africa is the Sahara, and from there 
an arid region stretches through Arabia and right, 
across Asia almost to the Pacific, with but few 
breaks. In North America the deserts of Auzona 
and Mexico are outside the tropics, but in all 
the three southern continents the western portions 
on the tropic of Capricorn are desert; the 
Atacama desert in Chile, the Kalahati and other 
dry areas in South Africa, and the great desert 
of Australia. In each case, the eastern side of the 
continent is backed by mountains, which condense 
the moisture of the trade winds and so have a 
rainfall sufficient for agriculture. 

Beyond the desert regions are lands that are in 
the dry ba-t $urq\g the summer and in the tem¬ 
perate rainbelt during printer. Such are, to a huge 
extent, the count lies lying around the Medifei- 
ranean In California similar conditions prevail, 
the rainfall at San Francisco in July being ml and 


in January 5 inches. In South America, parts of 
Chile, and m Africa and Australia, the extreme 
southern limits of the continents also have dry 
summers and more or less rainy winters. 

Beyond these regions are the lands such as 
Britain, where rain falls throughout the year, and 
is heaviest on the west and m mountain areas near, 
the ocean. The Pennines and Cumbrian Mountains 
in England, the Highlands of Scotland and Scandi¬ 
navia, the Western Mountains of Canada, the 
Southern Andes in South America, and the Southern 
Alps of New Zealand all lie across the path of the 
rain-bearing winds, and separate a very wet 
western slope from a much drier eastern. 

Distribution of Vegetation. Economically, the 
chief vegetation areas are the tropical forests, the 
tropical grass lands, and, in one sense, the tropical 
deserts, the warm tcmpeiatc evergreen forests, the 
cool tomperate evergreen forests, the deciduous 
forests between and overlapping these, and the 
temperate grass lands. 

Distribution of Economic Plants. The distribu¬ 
tion of plants depends very largely on soil and 
< lunate, and in considering large areas the more 
important of these is climate Tl.e most valuable 
plants still sought in the natural state are the 
trees producing timber and the grasses that feed 
the Hocks and herds of such regions as the prairies 
of America Rubber-producing plants, until recently 
sought after in virgin tropical forests, are now being 
grown in plantations 

From tropical forests, whose dense growth is 
due to the combination of great heat and heavy 
rainfall, the hardest woods—teak, mahogany, and 
ebony—are obtained. These forests are found all 
round the world on both sides of the equator, 
especially to the north. 

The cool tempeiato forests extend across the 
northern parts of North America in the New 
World, and Europe and Asia in the Old World. 
In the colder forests, conifers (pine, cedar, spruce fir, 
larch) are the prevailing type, while in the warmer 
parts, forests with oaks, beeches, and maple are 
found 'lhe tempciate forests have been very 
extensively and wastefully cut down. Except in 
Germany and a few other European countries, no 
effective means of replanting have beeh instituted. 
In some North American forests the white pine, a 
most useful and at one time a very plentiful timber, 
has pi actually disappeared Part of this dis¬ 
appearance is due to cutting down for lumber, and 
part to the burning off of forests to make room 
for agriculture. 

Cereals Wheat flourishes'in the temperate 
zones: in the northein between 35° and 50° N., 
and in the southern just soutji of 30° S. In sub¬ 
tropical countries, as the North of India, in the 
upper basins of the Indus and the Ganges, it is 
grown as a winter crop. 

Oah will lipen not only in many parts suited to 
wheat, but also further north and in places with a 
climate too damp for wheat. In England, where 
both ciops are grown on tho same farms, a damp 
season generally ensures a plentiful oat crop, and a 
dry season a good wheat < rop 

Barley, the most widely distributed of the 
cereals, can be grown further north than oats, and 
as far south as wheat. 

Rye, fiom which black bread is made, will grow 
on the poor soil and with the cool climate of north¬ 
western Europe, particularly ni 1 the countries 
bordering the Baltic. 
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Maize, or Indian corn, is most Largely grown in 
North America, which produces four-fifths of the 
world’s supply, and m southern Europe. It requires 
a higher temperature than wheat, more especially 
at night. 

Rtce is the food of a large part of the human race 
living in tropical and sub-tropical lands, particu¬ 
larly in China, India with Burma, Japan, and Java. 
The most suitable situations arc on the low-lvmg 
flood plains and deltas of the riveis, wheie the heat 
is greatest, and wheie the Hooding of the fields is 
easy. In hilly districts varieties are grown, how¬ 
ever, which do not requne this flooding 

Other Plants. The vttte is grown in Europe iji 
thoso countries liordering the Mediteiranean and 
northward in France to about the latitude of 
Pans, and in Germany to about the latitude ol 
London. In North America there is a similar 
range; while in South America, South Afuca, and 
Australia the chief areas are just south of paiallel 
30° S. 

Sugar. Cane sugar requires the high even tem- 
peratuies of the tropics and the adjatent lands to 
bring it to perfection Beet sugar, grown most 
extensively in Germany and the neighbouring 
countries in the same latitude, requires greater 
attention in growing and more skill and caie in 
manufacture, but is largely displacing the tropical 
product. 

Coffee, which is entirely tropical in range, grows 
best in the uplands, the plateau region of south¬ 
eastern Brazil producing the bulk of the world's 

^ocoa, or more correctly cacao, is likewise tropical 
in range, but, on the other hand, requires a low 
land situation. 

lea. Except for small quantities of mat6 or 
Paraguay tea, grown in South America, the bulk 
of the world’s tea supply is from India, Ceylon, 
China, and Japan Natal and some other British 
colonies also produce small amounts. The tea 
plant grows best whore there is plenty of w'armth 
and rain, but where the surplus rainfall is soon 
drained off, so that the plantations are most 
usually found on the hillsides. 

Cotton. The great cotton areas are in the warm, 
moist plains just outside the tropics, as in the 
south-east of the United States, in lower Egypt, 
northern India, and China. Within the trojnes the 
principal areas are in the uplands, as in the Deccan 
in India The limit of the cotton area into the 
temperate zones is largely determined by the 
complete absence of frost while the plants arc 
growing. « 

Rubber can be produced fiom the saj) of plants 
grq*ving in almost all parts of the world, but most 
easily from some that grow in tho tropics, so that, 
economically, rubber is a tropical product 1 ho 
most important areas are tho Amazon basin, the 
Congo basin, and the Malay Peninsula, with the 
adjacent islands 

Distribution ol Animals. The animal-, of the 
world are div.dcd into six great regions, v ’ucl. aio 
separated from e&eh other either by tho ocean or 
b>i?some great land barrier: (1) I he Pa'aearctic 
Region extends across Europe and Asia, and is 
bounded on the south by the Sahara, the desert of 
Arabia, and the great Highlands of Central Asia 
These deserts and highlands form barriers between 
the different regions as effective as a wide ocean 
South of the Sahara, in Afrit a, is (2) the Ethiopian 
Region. South of the highlands of Asia is (3) the 


Oriental Region, which includes India# tho south 
part of China, and the intervening peninsulas. To 
the south-east of this is (4) the Australian Region. 
The islands lying between these are sharply divided 
into Oriental and Australian sections. The two 
Ameiuas, separated from tho othei regions by 
broad oceans, are themselves divided into (5) tho 
Neaictie Region of the north ami (6) the Neo¬ 
tropical Region of the south Between these tho 
desert regions north of the tropn, the mountain 
area of Mexico, and the nanowncss of the isthmuses 
of Central Amema foim a very effectual hairier. 

The number of wild animals of e< onomic import¬ 
ance is rapidly becoming less I'uis and sluns are 
obtained bom all the legions to a gieater or lesser 
extent, but the most \aluable .ire undoubtedly 
thoso of the thnk-coated animals in the noith of 
tho Palaeaictie and Ncare tic Regions In the 
Ethiopean and Oriental Regions the elephant is of 
importance as a soilin' of ivoiy, and m the lattoi 
as a means of transput t also 

With the opening up ■ the great plums of.North 
Amenca and Sibena in the north ami Aigentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand in the south, together 
with South Africa, the distribution of domestic 
animals has been greatly extended. In these 
(.outlines, unlike Butain ami tho gieatci j*ait of 
the (ontment of Fuiope, wheie animals ait* kept 
on (aims, sheep and cattle, and. to a lossei extent, 
hotses and swine,aio taised in enoimous numbers 
in spai sely peopled lands 

Ol sea animals of economic value, tho most 
liiipoitant are the seal and the whale lheso, like 
many of the land animals, aie thicatened with 
extinction, on account of the whole 1 ale slaughter 
earned on for the puipose of seeming skins and oil 
In the case of the seal, the numlx i to be slaughtered 
each year is regulated by the Governments of tho 
countries on whose slioies the animals live 

Distribution of Population. 1'nrope, with Britain, 
India, and China, contain togethei three fouiths of 
the population of tho world India and China are 
agricultural countries, able to support emymous 
populations, on account of their well-watcied plains 
and abundant sunslune. In Europe the most densely 
peopled areas arc where the presence of coal and 
other minerals gives use to gieat industries, io 
supply food to those so engaged, intensive farming 
is carried on in the neighbourhood, thus augmenting 
the density of population in these areas. In Britain, 
wc have London wvtli about 7,000,000 inhabitants, 
the largest cit v in the world, smiounded, liowevm, 
by thmly-peojiled legions, while in a cuclr of 25 
miles’ radius with’Manchestet as tin* ceutie, tho#c # 
are between 8,000.000'“and 9,000,000 inhabitants, 
probably the densest population to be found any- 
whcie in the woild In Asia, the J)e)t^ of the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra and the low plains around 
the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang are. the fpost 
thickly p< opled Outside Im^ia and Chinn, and 
jh< islands ot Hondo (Japan) and Java, Asia 
has a very small population indeed, great stretches, 
as in the Gobi desert and the frozen shores of the 
Aictic, being practically uninhabited. Tho trans- 
Siberian Railwv was attracting people to a long, 
narrow belt right acioss the continent, prior, to 
the outbreak of the Great Wai 1914; but the 
chaotic condition of Rus < - # a aftd Siberia in 1919 
a'.-l up to the time of anting m 1920 has made it 
Impossible to prognosticate as to the future of thin 
part of the world 

In Africa, the most thickly-peopled country ol 
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Egypt and* he uninhabited Sahara he close together, 
Egypt being really a large oasis. Elsewhere in 
Afrit a, except in the neighbourhood of large cities 
belonging to Kuiopean peoples, the west coast, 
from Cape Verd through Upper and Lower Guinea, 
with the basins of the Niger and Congo, has most 
people. 

In North Amenta the 100th meridian marks 
roughly the limit of rainfall in tho United States 
sufficient to support agriculture, and is, conse¬ 
quently, the limit of the copulation of the Missis¬ 
sippi basin. In Canada, the population is thickest 
from Lake Huron oastwaid along the north of Eric 
and Ontario, and then along both shores of tho 
St. Lawrerue The extension of railways, however, 
is attrat ting people across tho continent, as in 
Sibeua, but to a greatci extent. Immigration will 
no doubt be fill tiler stimulated owing to the peculiar 
post-wai economic condition of the Old World. 

In Central America, Mexico and Salvador are 
tho chief centres of population. In South America 
a fo\y stret< hes of coast in Clnli, Brazil, Peru, 
Venezuela, cspoually in the neighbourhoods of 
large towns, contain nearly the whole population 
of the continent 

In Australia the great deseit limits settlement 
on any scale to the east and south-east coast 
regions and the extreme south-western cm net 
Theie is no leal reason why Australia should not 
normally provide a home for large numbers ol 
people from other lands. The rate of immigration 
in the past has been very largely influenced by 
political considerations. These may alter with the 
lapse of t mu* 

The total population of the world is variously 
estimated at from 1.500,000,000 to 1,700,000,000. 
Of these people more than half arc in Asia; about a 
quarter m Europe; a ninth m Africa; a tenth in 
America; and not more than one two-hundiedth 
in Australia and the surrounding islands 

Europe is the most densely populated continent, 
with over a hundred people to the square nule, while 
Australia is the most sparsely populated, having 
only ’two to the square mile 

Racially, the Caucasian or white race is the most 
numerous, forming about half tho total , then 
come the Mongols or yellow rat es, forming about 
ono-tlurd of the total ; while about one-eighth aro 
Ethiopians or blacks. The bulk of the remainder 
are Anioncan Indian, and kindred races. 

* GERANIUM OIL. — An oij distilled from the 
leaves and flowers of the Pelargonium radula It is 
imported horn Algieis The name, however, is 
(frequently applied to several kinds of essential oil 
of rose-like fiagrance, whiCh aie used as substitutes 
for oil of roses. 

GERMAN. SILVER. —A hard, silvcty white alloy 
of copper, juckel, and zinc in proportions vaiying 
according to the purpose for which it is required. 
It can be spun as well as Britannia metal, apd it is 
largely used as the base of chctro-plated goods, in 
which case the alloy consists of 50 parts ol copper, 
30 of zinc, and 20 of nickel. Many spoons, foi ks, 
and other articles are made of German silver alone, 
but these soon los^ their bright appearance Silvcr- 
oi,d, argentoid, navohno, and nickehnc are ijewer 
substances, closely resembling German silver, but 
containing an stdrfhxtttrc of tin, cadmium, or other 
metal. German silver is frequently .known as ny kel 
silver. 

GERMANY.—Position, 

Strictly speaking, the 


the land occupied by the Germans, and extends, 
in reality, across the middle of Europe from the 
North Sea and the Baltic on the north to the 
Adriatic on the south. More recently, however, 
it was taken to be applied to the German Empire, 
which was so poweiful in the early part of the 
twentieth century, and which has now become 
disrupted. In 1914, when war broke out, the 
o npire had an area of 208,789 square miles, and a 
population of a little ovei 65,000,000. It had 
increas 'd over forty per cent, m a generation. It 
wax then the third state in Europe with regard to 
area, and the second in population. After the 
Treaty of Versailles, Alsace-Lorraine, which had 
b f ‘cu taken from France in 1871, was restored to 
the French Republic, together with cut tain coal 
measures m the Saat basin, the greater pait of 
Upper Silesia, Posen, and the province of West 
Prussia were united to the newly formed kingdom 
of Poland ; paits of Schleswig were ceded to Den¬ 
mark ; and the small temtory of Moresnet and 
Malncdy to Belgium The last-named conceded 
territory has a population of about 10,000 

The position of Germany in the centre of Europe 
gives it a very long frontier, which separates it 
from Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, and Russia. Duo north across the 
Baltic, at no great distance, is Sweden ; northward 
across the North Sea is Norway, and westward 
Britain By means of the Alpine tunnels, it is also 
connected through Switzerland with Italy ; and by 
rail through Austria, Serbia (now included in 
Yugo-Slavia), and Bulgaria with the Black Sea 

Recent History. During the period immediately 
before 1866, Germany, in the wider sense, was mad© 
up of thirty-five states known as the Deutsche Bund 
or German Confederation, varying in size from a 
single town to a country of the size of Prussia. 
The struggle for leadership was between Prussia 
and Austria, and was settled by the war of 1866, 
in whuh Prussia was victorious Previously, too, 
Prussia had also taken Schleswig-Holstein from 
Denmark. In 1871 the rich provinces of Alsace and 
Lou«une were taken from France, and thence¬ 
forward supplied the countly with much of the non 
ore iveded tor its evei-meteasing steel production. 
In 1890, Heligoland, a small island off the mouth of 
the Elbe, was obtained from Britain m exchange 
for a tract ot land in Afuta The possession of tins 
island and Schleswig-Holstein secured the saf-ty 
of tlv* canal joining the North Sea at the mouth of 
tin* Elbi with the Baltic and Kiel, and so gave 
Get many an enormously enhanced position as a 
naval power 

All this has now been changed. The territory 
loit in Europe lias already been mentioned,.and 
it is to be added that it is one of the terms otthe 
Treaty that the foitilications of Heligoland shall be 
dismantled. 

Again, Germany had gradually gamed valuable 
poss‘ssions in all quartets of the woild, and her 
colonies were likely to play a great part in the 
empire’s economic expansion. As m result of the 
war G'nnany has had to renounce the whole of 
her oveiseas possessions, and some of these i^vo 
already been allocated to the various powers, or 
left to be dealt with latei on by the League of 
Nations 

The German Emperor abdicated on the 9th 
November, 1918, two days before th i Armistice, 


Area, and Population. 

term " Germany ’ means 


and since then the, country has been ruled by the 
Council of the People’s Commissioners. The 
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Federal Legislature consists of a single chamber— 
the Reichstag—which represents the whole nation 
and is elected by popular suffiagc. 

As it is quite clear that Germany has not yet 
completely settled down, anv changes that inav 
take place before the end of the l:tu vt/is 
reached will be found in the Appendix 

lluild and Climate. North Germany is a low plain, 
which rises more or less steadily southward to the 
mountains of Bohemia and SwitZetland. The 
principal divisions of the country aio the North 
German Plain, the Central Highlands, the South- 
Western Highlands, with the plain of the Rhine, 
and the Alpine region in the south-east. lhe 
northern plain is an actual plain only in parts 
I-or the most, it is hilly, with few of the lulls using, 
however, above 600 ft. The Central Highlands are 
part of the system extending from the Cai pathians 
westward. It includes, in Germany, the Noith 
German Rhino Highlands, the Hansrutk, the 
Taunus, the Harz, the Thunngian Foicst, the 
Fit'll tel Gebirge, the Erz Gcbnge, the Kiesen 
Gebirge, and the Sudeten Bergland. In the south¬ 
west are the 'fosgos, Black Forest, and the Swabian 
and Frankoman Jura. From the southern boundary 
northward to the Taunus is the low-lying plain of 
the Rhine, bordered by the Vosges and Black 
Forest in the southern half and lesser uplands 
further north. 

-The increase of altitude to the south counters ts 
to a large extent the decrease m latitude, so that 
except in the low-lying plain of the Rhine and the 
valleys of the Mosel, Ncc kar, and Main, the aveiagc 
tcinpciature is but little higher in the south than in 
the north. The summers are, indeed, warmer, but the 
winters of the south aie as cold as those due north 
■of them in the plain The low-lying nver valleys of 
the south-west are actually the wannest parts of 
the whole country, having hot summers and mild 
winters, in the west generally, the climate is fanly 
moist on account of the influence of the sea, and for 
the same reason the differences between summer 
and winter aic not great Eastward, however, and 
more especially north-eastward, the rainlall 
diminishes and the dilforcnce between summer 
and wmtei becomes more extreme, so that while 
the vine will ripen in summer further north heie 
than in any other part of the world, the Jialtii 
ports arc blocked by ice in winter, anti for an 
increasing period as the Russian bolder is 
approached. Spung is much earlier in the south¬ 
west than in the north-east, vegetation m the 
Rhino valley l&ing well advanced before the dis¬ 
tricts toward the Russian frontier have lost thei% 
winter covering te>f snow. 

lhe character of the German coasts is a matter 
of (onsiderable intcicst and importance On the 
North Sea they are low-lying like those of Holland, 
and in some places have to be protected by dykes 
lhe sea for many miles from the shore is vciy 
shallow and difhcult to navigate on fu count, of 
banks, some oi which, rising just above stale'el 
form low islands sueh as the Frisian Islands <n the 
wesfc and the Noith Frisian Islands (Sylt and the 
HalTagen) off Schleswig-Holstein. In the west, tho 
great stretches lying below extreme high water and 
low water are divided info “ marshes near the 
shore and “ watten " nearer the sea. The former 
have been, in many cases. re< laimed by the building 
of dykes, and form very fertile farm land, more 
fertile, in fact, than the sandy soil above sea-level. 
Such coasts are very difficult of approach, except 


through certain channels, and are, consequently, 
easily defended ; while for further defensive pur¬ 
poses a ship canal was m piucess ol cons!iutlion 
at the time ol the outbreak ol wai, through the 
low lying lands between the large cstuauefi, fiom 
the mouth ol the Elbe to Biemeihavui and theme 
l»v \\ ilhemsh.iven 10 Ktnden on the Dollarl. This 
line, when completed, coupled with tin Kiel Canal, 
would give a sheltiitd mute Joi vessels li^u end 
to end of 1h< country 

On the Baltu the laigei uveis have wide mouths, 
aaoss wlm h tho silt, brought down by tho riveis, 
has built long, narrow spits or m7irungs', whu h 
convert the mouths into laige, shallow lakes, or 
hiifjs, connected with the sea bv very narrow 
channels, this peculiarity has led to tho growth 
ol secondary out-poits, as, foi example, on tho 
Odor. Hero Stettin, some way up tho nver, has 
Swinomunde on tho sandy nehtun*, almost on tho 
Bailie, as its out-poit 

Besides being moto advantageously platfd for 
lomimnco with tho greater part of tho woild, tho 
Atlantn coasts have the blither advantage of being 
always ucvlreo. lhe Baltic ports, cm the other 
hand, owing to the shallowness ol the soa, tho 
tompaiativo fieslmess of tho water, and the severe 
winters, me all blocked by ue dining tho 
win lei 

The Rivers and Canals. Wit lr tho exception of 
the Weser, nom ol tin laigei Get man rivers lies 
wholly within tho country, lhe Rhine onteis from 
Switzerland and its tributary, tho Mosel, from 
Ft am c, and just after passing Eminem h, enters 
Holland on its way to tho sea Tins is undoubtedly 
a disadvantage, but m tho < rise of the Elbe from 
Bohemia and tho Vistula from Russia, a consider¬ 
able amount of trade from these countries finds its 
way to German polls lhe Danube, on tho other 
hand, rises in Germany and flows into Austria. 
All the livers, except the Rhine, even those from 
othei countries, rise* in the Central Highlands, and 
havodinnnishod ament sin dry weather Hie Rhine, 
howover, rising in the Swiss glaciers, always main¬ 
tains a considerable volume 

A peculiar featuie of all the large rivers wtap 
mouths lie in Germany is then gonoial north¬ 
eastward direction and tho sliaip nght-augled 
bends in their lower courses. Refer onto to the map 
will also show that many of tho north-eastward 
stretches in one river soem to be continued by*a 
tributary entering Hie next river from tho ease 
Tlus arrangement greatly facilitates tho joining of 
adjacent rivers by wanals, so that it is possible fot^ 
goods to be sent by water almost the whole way 
from east to west of the < ounti y. By the settled 
policy of extending this cast and west < *nal system, 
and improving the nver navigation southward, 
sometimes, indeed, also augmenting it by canaJs, 
the whole country is being covered with a network 
of fine*waterways, which provide the means for 
c heap transit m every du et tion, especially for 
heavy raw materials, such as ore and coal, which 
will not bear the cost of carriage by rail. The 
* westernmost angle of tho Vistula is quite close to 
the Nctze, a tribu' u y of the Oder, and is joined to 
it by‘the Bromberger Canal. Similarly, the Oder 
is joined to the Spree anJ tleo °Havel by the 
Frederic k William and«Fmow Canals. Quicker 
communication is proposed by £ canal from the 
Oder direct to Berlin. Besides tho ship canal 
mentioned above, from the Elbe westward to 
Eruden, another ship canal is being made—chiefly 
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by the enlarging of the present waterway—south- an area of about 101,000 square miles and a 

ward from Emden to Dortmund and then west- population of 33,000,000. Its capital is Berlin. 
ward to the Rhine, thus giving, in effect, the The former Kingdom of Bavaria is divided into 
Kilim a mouth in Geimany Another ship canal two somewhat unequal parts. Its area is a little 
was props 1 1 <1 some years ago, which would give less than 30,000 square miles, with a population of 
communication between the Baltic and the Danube, about 8,000,000. Its capital is Munich. 
and so with the Black Sea This was to follow The former Kingdom of Saxony occupies the 

tin* couise of the Oh r to the borders of Austria, northern slopes of the Riesen Gebirgc It is the 

From Tore a canal was to jom the March, one of the most densely populated of the German States, 
tiibuWrms of the Danube For this the watershed having a population of about 5,000,000, whilst 
was to be tunnelled, the size of the tunnel being the area of the Stale is under 6,000 squaie miles, 
sufficient to allow the passage of ships of 600 The capital is Dresden. 

tons The former Kingdom of Wurtcmburg is a little 

In Bavaria, the Ludwig Canal connects the larger than Saxony—7,500 square miles, and a 
navigation of the Rhino and Danube. It runs population of nearly 3,000,000. lt% capital is 
from the Main, up the Regnitz valley, past Nurcm- Stuttgart. 

burg, ami thence through hilly country, to the After the four former Kingdoms, it is neccssaiy 
Altmuhl, a tributary of the Danube. to notice— • 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, from Brunsbuttel, the (1) The fdrmet Grand Duchies—-Baden, capital 
mouth of tin* Elbe, to near Kiel ori the Baltic, is Karlsruhe: Hesse, capital Darmstadt; Mcchlen- 
deep enough to allow tin* largest vessels to pass burg, capital Schwerin; and Oldenburg, capital 
through it. Commercially, it shortens the voyage Oldenburg. 

' between tho North Sea and the Baltic by hundreds (2) T he formei Duchies— Anhalt, capital Dessau ; 
of miles Strategically, it was of the highest Brunswick, capital Brunswick , S<«..\e-Altenburg, 
impnitance. as it allowed the Navy to move quickly capital Altenburg ; Saxe-Colnirg-Gotha, capital 
to any point on either coast, and at the same Gotha . and Saxc-Memingcn, capital Meintvgen 
time provided an easily defended retreat. Its (3) The former Principalities-—Lippc, capital 
dimensions are, length, 61 miles; depth, 29| Dethnold , Reuss (Rider Branch) capital Greta; 
ft.; width at surface, 210 ft ; width at bottom, Reuss (Younger Branch), capital Gera; Schaum- 
72 ft Tts future utility remains lo be seen burg-Lippe, capital Buchburge; Schwarzhucg- 

The total length of navigable waterways m Rudolstadt, capital Rudolstadt; Sc hwarzburg- 

Germany is 8,464 miles. Of this, 4,922 miles are Sondershausen, capital Sondershausen, and Wal- 
less than 6 ft. 7 in. deep, and 520 miles more than deck, capital Arolsen. 

16 ft. 5Tn. deep. (4) The three Hanse Towns—Hamburg, Lubcck, 

Lakes. The principal lake area in Germany is in and Bremen, 
the eastern part of the northern plain. The lakes The positions of each of these^ire clearly indicated 
fall into two sections, differing in character and on the map, which also shows then comparative 
origin. Those along the low shores of the Baltic, si/es 

in Pomerania, are regular in outline and shallow. Languages in Germany. The bulk of the people 
They have been formed by the sediment brought speak one of the two principal forms of German : 
down by the rivers forming sand-spits which have Low German in the north and High German in 
cut them off from the sea. Those further inland the south The principal noji-German language is 

lie on a low plateau ; they are very irregular in Polish, chiefly in the south-east. In the valley of 

shape and very deep, and ate drained by short, the Upper Spree, between Kottbus and Bautzen, 

swift rivers frequently broken by rapids an old Czech dialect known as Wend, shll survives. 

'*■ Railways. The total length of railway of ordinary Except in a portion in the south, the French 
gauge is nearly 40,000 miles, of wluch only about language crosses the frontier for some miles into 
3,500 miles arc owned piivately, while about 24,000 Germany. In the extreme north-cast the old 
miles belong to Pi ussia. The pi incipal railway centie Lithuanian language is used on both sides of the 
is Berlin The thief lines ol international import- Russian frontier; while on the borders of Den- 

ancc arc . south waul along Rhine valley thiough maik, Danish is still spoken. The dialect spoken in 

Switzeiland (St Gotthard tunnel) to Italy , east- the North Frisian Islands, particularly in Sylt, is 
ward w licit* the Orient Ex pi ess liom Paris passes the one that most nearly approaches English 
'* thiough Strassbuig, Stuttgart, and Munich to Outside the political boundaries, German is the 
Constantinople, via Vienna . noith-eastward in native language of Austria and ^arts of Belgium, 

which direction the line from Pans to Petrograd Holland, Switzerland, Hungary, and Bohemia; 

and other pails of Russia passes thiough Cologne while scattered through western Russia and Rou- 
and Berlin. mania are numerous small districts where German 

rho German States. The distribution of the com- is the pre\ailing tongue, 
ponent States ot the forimr German Empire, and Productions and Industries. Much of what is 
which now make up the Republic of Germany, is stated here refers to the condition of Germany 
very complex. Some of the smaller States aie but m normal times, that is, up to the penod before 

patches in the middle ot huger ones , otlieis, again, tho outbreak of war. Without attempting to* 

are composed of a disconnected gioup of such prophesy, there is nevertheless a great belief that 

patches , in one case two constituent parts of a Germany may revive and that the conditions .nay. 
State being 180 miles apart. The positions of the in all real respects, resemble those of by-gone ytars. 
larger States, bo*”cve r , are simple Down to the middle of last century, Germany was 

The former Kingdom of Prussia, the largest of an agricultural country. More recently the people 

all the States of Germany, occupies the non hem became engaged in industrial occupations rather 

half of the country from the borders of Holland, than in any other, while large numbers are engaged 

Belgium and Luxemburg, on the west to Russia in trade and commerce. Agriculture, hoiveve* ia 

on the east, and Austria on the south.-east, and has still very important. 
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Minerals. The principal mineral raised is coal. 
Iron ore, is raised in Westphalia, Rheinland, Luxem¬ 
burg, and Saxony. Silver and lead are pioduced 
in the Harz and Saxony. The production of copper 
is about the saint; as that of silver, and is chiefly 
liom the Ilarz Tin and zinc are also obtained 
From the northern lowlands potassium and other 
salts, especially rock salt, are dtuved 

Agriculture. The most extensively gtown crop is 
rye. The next in importance are hay, oats, 
potatoes, wheat, barley, sugar beet, vines, hops, 
tobacco 

Sugar-beet. Germany is the chief beet-growing 
and sugar-making country in Europe, and success¬ 
fully competes, in Britain and other countries, \Mth 
cane sugar. This is due to a great extent to the 
methods employed in the extraction of the juice and 
the^Vnanulacture of the sugar, these methods inoic 
than compensating for the easier cultivation of tha 
sugar cane in tropical countiies and the cheaper 
labour available in those countries, lhe States 
pioducmg the grealest quantity aie Pius^a, 
Brunswick, Anhalt, and Havana The pi mu pal 
centres of th#sugar manufacture are Fiaakfoit-on- 
Oder and Magdeburg. 

Forestry. With agriculture might also be 
reckoned forestry, on account of the attention 
paid to the cutting down and replanting of the 
ioiests Altogether 26 per cent of the surface is 
covered with these forests, especially on the lull 
slopes of the centre and south , much of the north 
being unsuited to trees on account of the strong 
winds from the north-west. One-third of the forest 
area is under oak, birch, ash, and beech, the latter 
being very plentiful on the chalk soil of the island 
of Rugen and the western end of the Baltic country, 
'lhe propoition under these tiees is, however, being 
diminished in order to muca.se the area undei 
conifers Of this area, the Scots Pine occupies 
about half 

1 he Iron and Steel Industry Before the war, 
Luvembuig and Loriame, although together pro¬ 
ducing 80 per cent ol the total output of non ore, 
had not a cot respondmgly laige iron indu-diy, as 
the lack of coal in those pails had led to the convey¬ 
ance of much of the ore to tin. Ruhr basiniouifield 
Some coal, hows \ci, wasbiought back by thctiains 
that had conveyed the ore, and there was, conse¬ 
quently, some production of iron and steel Foal 
Itorn the Saar coalfield was also used Owing to the 
alterations in the territorial boundaries after the 
Tieaty of Versailles, these conditions have chang< d 
The most productive oie is found in the neighbour 
hood of Bonn, and sells at from four to five limn* 
the price of th<^ of the south-western province. 
Other non oic producing regions are lheslau and 
Clausthal. 

The principal stccl-produnng region is West¬ 
phalia, more than half being made by the Bessemer 
process An important feature of the German sfei 1 
trade is the large export of partly manuf.ut uni 
steel and steel £oods 

1 he Cotton Industry. The cotton indw sy <>f 
Geigiany is less localised and, consequently, less 
specialised than that of Britain. The pi >voices 
with the largest number of sjundlcs ar* Pmssia, 
Saxony, Bavatia, and Wur tern berg 

Although at one time dependent upon the Liver - 
pool market for supjrhes of raw cotton, Germany 
now buys airect, the cotton market being at 
Bremen. More than one-third cV the total export 
of cottons are sent to Britain, which sends in return 


cottpn manufactures to an even greater value. 
Other countries taking a consideiablc jnation of 
the expoits arc the United States, Austna, and the 
Nethei lands 

The Chemual Industry. The manufacture of 
chemicals, including elves and mutinies, advanced 
to a phenomenal extent in ievent years m 
Geimany In j>«ul this was dm* to tin* lommetcwil 
aspect of the teaching of science in some of the 
universities, but also to th<* unique; mmeial resources 
of the country. 'At Stassfuit, and othoi parts of the 
northern plain, there aie deposits of common salt 
and also chemical salts found in no other pait of the 
world in such easily available fotm Aniline dyes 
and other chemicals made from the b\-pioducts 
ot coke and gas-maUmg aie also impoitant. J he* 
e ffect ot the* wui upon the* theiiuc.il industry will 
only’ be lhoioughly understood when conditions 
b ‘conic more normal It is quite foitam that 
Geimany will nevei again enjoy the monopoly 
which she had pnor to 191 1 

Commerce. The change of the condition of 
Germany tiom an almost purely agiuultutal slate 
to oik* piedommantly mdudual led To the 
tiade with olhei count ties closely lesemblmg that 
of But am, tc, the impoits au* laigely lood and 
iaw matenal, and the expoits chiefly mamifa< lined 
goods. 

it is idle to speculate as to what might have 
happened if the (heat War ol 1914-18 had m\ei 
taken plac e, and as to what will happe n .is 1 he lesiill 
ot that stniggle Consequently, any liguics oi 
statistics ot any kind cannot have the slightest 
real value at the present tune, and, c.oust quentlv, 
no reference is made to them lie statements 
henaltei made liavi iHciuuc to Giimany m its 
nonnal (ondition, which may jrossibly be quickly 
restored . 

Principal Districts anti Trade Centres. 1HE 
NORTH GERMAN PLAIN lhe Noith German 
Plain may be divided, for purposes of des< upturn, 
into tluec very unequal area., whose boundaries 
are foimed by the Wcser and tlu* Elbe J two 
western divisions form the Prussian province of 
Hanover and tin toimei (hand Duchy of Ol den- 
burg W< st ot the* Wi scr the sin face becomes nTWR' 
and moie like* Holland m chaiactei . the shores of 
the Eins estuaiy and the Dollar! an* dyked, and 
windmills become* a pionnneiil feature, while tin* 
baiten Bonrtangei Mocu In s on both sides ot e 
Iroulic i J he most ffi tile lands aie those wlm h Jiav*; 
been iet 1 anned Pom tin* tide, tlie' sandy soil finthei 
inland, known as ge/st, being little suited foi agri¬ 
culture. Inland, the lanfl becomes more lull;, but* 
never rises to any gn at height Bc twe< n lhe Wm 
and the Elbe is the next division of the northern 
plain, flat in the north, hut with low Tulls further 
south in Lunenbuig Heath lleie the l.ft kof foitile 
soil has prevented agiicultuie (torn spreading, «hd 
the wutds fi<un the North Sea liuvo prevented the 
growth of natural forest, thus adding to the bairen- 
n< ss of the district. Now, however, < onsiderablo 
plantations oi tiees me being successfully planted. 
Io tin* ‘outh-c-ast ot Hanover qp<I lying on both 
sides of the Elbe i the P.nssran province of Saxony. 

'lhe principal iman l towns within the borders of 
Hanover are : Oldenburg, tly: capital of the Grand 
Duchy, built on the lcft,bank of Ujc Himte, where 
it turns suddenly eastward to join the Wcser; 
Hanover, the capital of the province on the Leinc, 
another tributary of the Weser ; Magdeburg, on 
th'* I-.lbc, the capital of the province of Saxony; 
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Prussia along the Baltic, and, inland, Brandenburg, 
m which lies Berlin. From Pomerania eastward 
uuo Russia, and divided into two 1 y the Vistula, 
is a tow, rolling uplaml region mil many lakes,’ 
whose riveis cut deep valleys in tint soft soil. The 
SUl, though generally sandy, has coimleiabk tracts 
of fertile soil of a light, clayey nature, known as 
loess. J'orrsN cover mote than - a quarter of (he 
easlern section. In the exfirnie west and on the 
chalky island of Kiigen I here are nnnjerous heerlies 
Oaks ton aie also plentiful in places, but cast- 
ward’ and sontlm-aid pines become mueasingly 
nunieionSj until they aie the only kind found. 

Rye and oats aie ihe pnncipal grains grown; 
potato sale extensively giown loi the mam.lactuie 
of S! >i inL 

Ihrhn (2,070,695)-the j-ojnilation figures arc 
those of 1910 is ,i city ot modern giowlh, and 
owes its use to its cenlial position, fust in 
Piussia, alt('iwards in the empite, and now in 
the rt public, and to the tact that it lies m 
a lowland, with tasy communication bv load 
and water, over a large area With regard to its 
position m Piussia, its distance from Luxemburg, in 
the south-west, s almost exa< tly the same as its dis¬ 
tance from Tilsit in the noith-east , and the same 
is tiue with regard to the distances horn north¬ 
western and south-eastern coiners of the State. 

In its iel.ition to the whoh country it is piactically 
equwlistant iioru the most noitheily and «asteiiv 
parts on tin' bordets ol Russia it thus become 
the most conveiiKut capital and the laigest lailw.ay 
cerdrt intlu country 'I he waleiwaysconverging on 
it bring 45 pi i tent oi tile total goods it receives 
Standing on tin* Spire, a tubutary ot the Havel, 
which, in its turn, is a tubutaiy ol the Elbe, it is m 
dnectr communication with Hamburg and the North 
S( a , while two can i!s link it with the Odei system, 
ami so with its neaiesf poll, Stettin, and the Baltic 
S,^ Intel nationally, it occupies an important 


position on the iail ionic between Holland am 
Belgium (and, consc(|ueutIy, England) and north 
Prance on the west, and Russia on tin* east 'ihe 
lad from Hambmg to Austna and eastern Europe 
also passes through it 

Lilcc London, Pans, and other large capitals, it 
has rmmcious industnes of local importance 
(Besides these, it manufactures' large quantities of 
macliinery and numbets of pianos, 'there is also 
a considerable output ot china and ihemieals 
To the s6uth is the working i lass suburb of 
Rixdorf (£,'17,378) wheic futnilure, linoleum, 
pianos art* matlt\ and general inanufac tines earned 
on • 

On the west of Berlin, in lae t foiinmg a part of it, 
is Charlottniburg, with 305,181 inhabitants. The 
technical and commercial schools of Charlottenbuig 
are known throughout the world, and are the models 
on which many such schools have been organised. 

• Due west on the Havel, opposite to the junction of 
the Spree, is Sfivdau, with a population of 84,919, 
important as a fortified town protecting the western 
approach to the capital. Frankjort-on-the- Oder 
(68,230) has large beet factories. Stassfurt (16,795) 
on the Bode, a tributary of the Elbe, is the prim ipal 
centre for the manufacture of salt, chemicals, a.id 
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8 little lower down thZ^' 

A'saraar?* 

tor overland trade with the I “ ' 
partly because the Baltic was £ a „ “tV 
raercial sea than the North Sea. ItZs ltl Ti 
town, too, in the Hanseatic League Of Gr™ 
ports it is the only one not on a Lge rher 
access to a large commercial area, the Tiave on 
which it stands , having a small and ummpoitant 
basin ; but the construction of a canal fiotn the 
Trave to the Elbe at Lauenburg has considerably 
increased its trade. At the mouth of the TAve 
estuary is Travemunde, the out-port of Lu beck. 

Stettin (236,145), on the Oder, is the nearest port 
to Berlin, with which it is connected more or loss 
directly by the Finow and Frederick William Canals. 
More direct communication is proposed by joining 
the most easterly bend of the Oder with the Spur 
It is also the principal port for the great manu¬ 
facturing district of Silesia, vessels of considerable 
size being able to reach the Silesian town of Kosel. 
As a shipbuilding port, it is known throughout the 
world for the great ocean liners built by the Vulcan 
Company (Datizig (170,347) at the western aim ot 
the Vistula delta, once a most important poit of 
Germany is now a neutralised poit ) At tin* 
entrance to the river Vistula at the eastern end ot 
the delta, is Elbing (58,631), once the uval ot 
Danzig, connected with the forested region ot 
East Prussia by the Overland Canal. It is situatetl 
mar the south-western end of the Fusches Half, 
at the north-eastern end of which is the mouth oi 
the Piegel, on which stands Komsgberg (245.853), a 
gram and timber-exporting town Sillau, on the 
northern side of the channel leading bom the 
Frisches Half to Danzig Bay, is its out pm t 
Memel (21,470), on the narrow outlet of the 
Kunschcs Haff, is the nearest town to the Russian 
frontier, and is the natural outlet pi the basin of the 
Memel of Nienien, which enters th? Ilaff fuither 
south. But while it exports a considerable amount 
of timber and other Russian products, its import 
trade is small on account of the high dues levied 
on goods going into Russia. 

THE ATLANTIC PORTS. Each of the larger 
rivers flowing into the North Sea has its group of 
ports. Besides the commercial forts, theie is 
I i'llhelmshaven (35,047), on the Jahcle, the principal 
naval port of Germany. All the North Sea ports are 
open throughout the year, although, in the coldest 
weather, ice-breakers have to be used. 

Hamburg (932.166), the largest port in Germany, 
and one of the largest in the world, ranking with 
London and New York, is on the Elbe, miles from 
the open sea. Locally.it is the port of Berlin, from 
which it is 180 nules distant, and tjie surrounding 
district, but it is also the river and canal centre of 
the greater part of Germany. The Elbe makers it, 
to some extent, an Austrian poit. The largest 
ships, t e., those drawing more than 28 ft., cannot 
get higher than Brunshausen. Other ports on the 
Elbe arc AUona (172,533) adjoining Hamburg; 
Marburg (55,676), across the river ; and Flmshorn 
(14,689) lower down. Cuxhaven (14,tt88), at the 
mouth, is of growing importance as an outport, 
and although the largest vessels cannot yet approach 
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'|it low tide, works were inaugurated in February. 
12, by which vessels up to 50,000 will be berthed 
,&all times. Brunsbxittel is at the south-western end 
rf the Kiel Canal. Bremen (246,827), on the Weser, 
has its outport in Bremerhaven (24,140). This port 
is the most suitable on the whole coast for large 
vessels, as there is always sufficient water to float 
them. Adjoining Bremerhaven is the port 
Geestemunde (25,099) ; while about 10 miles below 
Bremen is Vegesack, which was important before 
navigation all the way to Bremen was possible. 
Emden (24,038), on the Ems, is on a canal which 
leads to Wilhelmshavcn, and at the beginning of 
the waterway that leads southward to Doitmund, 
on the borders of the great Westphalia manufactur¬ 
ing district. It has thus become a gteat coal port, 
dealing largely with the impoit from Britain. * 

WESTPHALIA AND 1 HE RHINE PROVINCE. 
The great industrial area of western Germany lies 
partly in Westphalia (Westfalen) and the Rhine 
Province (Rheinland), the latter lying as far south 
as Coblenz on both sides of the Rhine. On the 
right bank the Rhine receives the Ruhr, in the 
basin of whicn is a mh coalfield. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coal are the iron and steel 
works; while across the Rhine, but easily acre s- 
sible, aie the textile factoncs of the Krefeld legion. 
Duisburg (229,478), near the mouth of the Ruhr, 
lms large iron and steel works and many smallei 
manufactures. On the opposite side of the river is 
lluhrort, the centre of the t <>al tiadc down the Rhine 
into the Netherlands Bochum (138,916), between 
Essen and Dortmund, manufactures steel, especially 
armour plate for warships, Near Bochum is 
Gelsenkirchen (169,530), formed by the growth and 
coalescence of scveial smaller towns, occupied 
mainly in making coke for conveyance to those 
parts of the country where there is no coal for 
manufaetutes Mulheim-on-the- Ruhr (112,602) sends 
enormous quantities of coal by <ail and < anal 
to all paits ot Germany. It also lias large smelting 
works and some textile manufactures Dortmund 
(214,333), of increasing importance on account of 
its canal connection with the mouth of the Ems 
northwaid and tfce Rhine westwaid, is a <oal- 
mitung and iron-smelting ci ntre Cashel (153,078) 
has some of the largest railway works in the country 
It also manufactures textiles. Bielefeld (78,334). at 
the northern foot of the Teutoberg Forest, owes its 
importance partly to a break in the hills, through 
which runs the route from Cologne to Berlin and 
also to its linen indusliv. Just north of the Ruhr is 
Essen (294,629).well known on account of its cast steel 
and ordnance works, paitn nlaily those of Krupp. 
Barmen (169,20 If and Elbtrjeld (170,118), practu ally 
one large town, have large textile industries, chiefly 
woollen and silk. Barmen has also some chemical 
works. North-eastward from Barmen is a " Black 
Country," through which luns the Ennerpeistrasse. 
Oberhausen (89,897). a town of recent growth ow<s 
its use to the facilities for iron and zinc smc!‘ m 
the m ighbourh K>d Krefeld (129,412), west 1 the 
Rhine, is the largest producer of silk goods i.i the 
couch). and is second only to Lyons in tli whole 
world. Altinchen-Gladbach (66,440), and the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Rheydt (44,003), form together one 
of the largest cotton centres in the count iv C dot. nc 
(Coin, 516,167). whose long history testifies to the 
importance f>f its position, is the largest port on 
the Rhine, with a considerable transit trade, dis¬ 
tributing to the surrounding countiy and up the 
Rhine the goods received direct from Rotterdam 


and returning goods collected from these parti. 
The railway bridge connecting it with Deuti on the 
opposite bank is, perhaps, the most important 
crossing of the Rhine. Next in importance is that at 
DUsselaorf (357,702), on the right bank lower down, 
with a trade resembling that of Cologne. Bonn 
(87,967). to the south of Cologne, is a university 
town, above which begins the splendid scenery of 
the Rhine gorge. Almost due west of Bonn, on the 
borders of Belgium and the Netherlands, is Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapclle, 156,044), a centre of great indufe 
trial activity. Coal, iron, and zinc are all founa 
close at hand, and there is also a large wnullen 
industry laigely dependent on the flocks of the 
Ardennes for raw material. The southern part of 
the Rhine Province is mountainous and (trained 
by the Mosel, which flows m a very deepl>-cut 
valley at the mouth of wlmli is Coblenz (56,478), 
the capital of the piovmcc. On the slopes ot the 
valleys ot the Mosel and the Klum, south of 
Cologne, aie numcious vme\aids In the extreme 
north ot the Rhine Piovmce, cm the Dutch bordei, 
is the Customs poll of / mmench (13,425). (As 
alnadv noticed, part ot tin Rhine 1'iovnue oi 
Reichsland has been k stolid to loanee by the 
1 i eat v ot Vei saille« ) 

'IHE HARZ AND 7HI* 1HUR1NGIAN 
STA'I ES 'J lie; Hatz foim a barrier to com¬ 
munications between noith and south, and for a 
distance of nearly 60 miles there is no railway 
across them. Comnu iclally, they aie important lor 
their minerals, principally copper and siivei, found 
most abundantly around Mamfeld in tlie east, m 
the neighbourhood of which, as in othei parts of 
the Saalc basin, aie extensive deposits of lignite 

'Ihe Ihmingian States aie laigely ngtuultural, 
although there are a number of small industries, 
such as doll-making at Sonneberg (15,878). Tho 
most important commercial c cntresarc//a//<; a-Saaf* 
(169,916), and Erfurt (111,461). Eisenach (38,353) is 
historically important fiom its associations with 
Luther. W,imar (34,581), Coburg (23,794), Mem- 
in gen (17.186). Gotha (39,581), Itudolstidt (17,949), 
and Sonderhausen arc the capitals of their respective 
States. Crete (23,245) is the capital of the KJfJfcT 
Reuss, and Gera (49,283) of the Youngei 

SILESIA. Silesia consists almost entnely of the 
upper valley of the Oder, lying between Bohemia 
on the south-west and Russia on the north-east. 
'1 lie greater pait yl Upper Silesia, as already 
slated, has been ceded by Germany and now 
fotrns part of the; new Kcj.ublu of Poland. 
Although possessing good supplies of coal, it was*, 
until the development oi railways and waterways, 
so remote fiom the sea, especially the North Sea, 
as to be almost entirely dependent upon tfye local 
yipplics of raw mal< naJ, largely ores and wool, for 
its mamifactiues Ma< hmery is, of course, largely 
used, but the re is still an extensive domestic branch 
in the textile mdustms On the forested mountains, 
partuulaily those on the Bohemian border, a con¬ 
siderable amount of timber is cut, the rapid moun¬ 
tain streams being used for both power and trans¬ 
port to the 0<lei, dong which isfts are drifted to 
the Baltic Coal is found in the south in the 
neighbourhood of KdntgshtUie (72,462) and 
Beuthen (67,718), and .it tlfe f<*>t of the Riesen 
Gel Tf< at \V aldenburg (lto.682). Zinc ore (calamine) 
is found in lar.c quantities on th<*southern coalfield 
ami smelted at Konigshutte. Good iron ore (selling 
at twi« e the value of the ores of Alsace-Lorraine) 
is found near Breslau. 
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Breslau (511,891), the capital, known tormerly as 
Wratislaw, was founded where the Oder was most 
easily crossed, and inow an important railway 
centre. It lias large manufactures of machinery 
and textiles, printipaily wool, while in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, at Hundsfeld and Gels, leather and paper 
are made, (iorlitz and / t egnitz (66,620) have large 
woollen indiistucs, Gdlitz also making linen and 
jute goods, tlax being grown in the neighbourhood. 
Kosel, connected by canal with the neighbouring 
coalfield, is at the head of the navigation of the Oder. 

* SAXONY 'Ihe Kingdom of Saxony occupies the 
northern slopes of the l*!rz Gebirge, and extends 
into the noithern plain beyond Leipzig. The 
mountain aiea, with a poor soil, is forested; the 
lowland area is very fertile. At the foot of the 
mountains is a coalfield, which supports the densest 
population on the continent of Euiope, the average 
density for the whole of Saxony being 779 per 
square mile. Two-thuds of the woi kers are engaged 
in textiles and industries, and the bulk of the 
remainder in the making of machinery, tools, paper 
and leather, and mining The value of the iron output 
is four and three-quarter million sterling. Beer, 
ovei a 100,000,000 gallons per year, and alcohol, in 
various forms, to the extent of 3,250,000 gallons, 
are also produced 

Dresden (546,882), the capital, is situated wlicic 
the route along the foot of the Erz Gebuge crosses 
the Elbe, it makes large numbers of pianos and 
builds steamers for the traffic on the river. The 
china, for which it is famed, is now made principally 
at Meissen (85,790), lower down the Elbe Zwickau 
(73,538), on the Mulde and in the coalfield, also 
makes china. Chemnitz (287,340) has woollen, 
cotton, silk, and other textile industries Flatten 
(121,104) makes the finer textiles of all kinds At 
Fneburg (36,237) silver, lound m the neighbourhood, 
is smelted. Leipzig (587,635), on account of its 
position, is second only to Beilin in the amount ol 
and traffic it deals with. It is also the most 
important book and punting centre in Germany 

Tlfti PLAIN OE THE RHINE. From Mayence 
[Mainz, 110,634). opposite the enhance of the Main, 
sgn+hw’ard almost to the Swiss bolder, the Rhine 
nows through the middle of a broad plain bounded on 
either side by mountains, the highest of which are 
the Vosges and the Black Forest Its low, sheltered, 
southward position and fertile soil make it a great 
ag* .cultural region , while in the south-west are a 
number of industual centres In the lower or north¬ 
ern half of the pl.un, particularly on the slopes of the 
t yardt uplands in the west, are numerous vineyards, 
and also in the valleys of the Mosel, Ne< kar, and the 
lower Main. Tobacco and hops are laigcly grown, 
and wheat .’s the pt inn pal ceieal. llnough the 
gap to the south of the Vosges comes the camd 
wli^ch counts ts the Rhone with the Rhine through 
Sfrassburg. The principal cotton town is MUhlhauscn 
(95,041), in the south, with moic spindles tl an any 
other German town. To the noith-wost, at the foot 
of the Vosges, is Gebweiler (12,994), another cotton 
town. Kointat is also engaged in the same industry. 
That pail ol AKa:e, ot which Strassburg (498,913) 
in the principal city, was icstored to Fiance by the 
Treaty of Vei sallies Fianhjort - on-thc - Main 
(414,598) was, lim'd tho ti*c ot Berlin, the commer¬ 
cial and banking centre of Get many. It is still of 
great importance, and since the deepening of its 1 
liver has oecome a busy port. Weisbaden (109,133), 
across the Rhine from Mayence, has mineral 
springs and exists largely to cater for visitors. 


Mannheim (193,379) at the mouth of the Neckar, 
is at the head of the ocean navigation of the 
Rhine, ships of 750 tons not being able to proceed 
any higher. Heidelburg (56,010), higher up the 
Neckar, at the foot of the Odcnwald, has given 
place to Mannheim in importance. Ludivigshafen, 
opposite Mannheim, a town of recent and increasing 
growth, is a distributing centre for coal, iron, ami 
timber carried on the Rhine. Darmstadt (87,085) 
at the northern foot of the Odcnwald, is the capital 
of Hesse. Karlsruhe (134,161) is the capital of 
Baden 

BAVARIA AND THE SOUTH-EAST. Bavaria 
is an upland country, with the lower slopes ol the 
Alps in the south, the Bohemian Mountains on the 
east, and the Franconian Jura running through the 
nefrthern half and forming the watershed between 
the Rhine and Danube. In the south the principal 
occupations are forestry and cattle-raising; rye 
and oats are the chief grains. In the north, where 
wheat is the chief grain, large quantities of hops 
are grown, the province of Middle Franconia 
being one of the great hop-growing regions of the 
world Wmttcmbcrg is similar ni build, and is 
crossed by the Swabian J ura ; while that part of 
Baden not included in the Rhine Plain is made up 
chiefly of the Black Forest Range. The larger towns 
of the region are nearly all old and historic, for. 
lying in the centre of Europe, partly in the basin 
of the Danube, and partly in that of the Rhine, 
many routes passed through it in all directions. 
Nuremberg (Nurnberg, 332,651), Rattsbon (Regcns- 
berg, 52,540), Augsburg (102,293), and Munich 
[Munchen, 595,053). in Bavaria, with Ulm (55,817) 
and Stuttgart (285,589), in Wurttemberg, weie at the 
crossings of the more important routes, and 
flourished on the trade that passed through them. 
Now, with the mtioduction of railways, although 
traffic still passes through them, Munich is the 
only one which actually handles the goods to a 
considerable extent on account of its central 
position and its nearness to the Brenner, the lowest 
of the Alpine Passes, and is, in consequence, 
rapidly increasing in importance. 

Munich, the capital of the kingdom, on the Isar, 
owes its important to its position on an inter¬ 
national route and to the manufacture of beer, 
which it produces in greater quantities than any 
other town in the world. It is also the leading 
town in Germany for the manufacture of scientific 
instruments 111 rough it passes the line from 
Berlin, through the Btenncr Pass m the Tyrol, 
the lowest ot the Alpine Passes, to Italy. 

* Stuttgart, on the route from Pans to Vienna and 
Constantinople, has manufacturer of hosiery and 
chemicals. 

As already stated, Germany has been compelled 
to give up the whole of the foreign possessions 
which she held before the war 

Productions. Fiom these islands, with the 
exception of the Mat shall Islands, the principal 
exports arc copra and other palm products, together 
with rubber, sandal wood, eborv, and other woods. 
The chief product of the Marshall Islands is 
phosphate. 

GHEE or GHI. —Clarified gutter made from the 
milk of the buffalo. Curdled milk and salt are 
frequently added to the butter before it is packed 
in jars. Ghee is not appreciated by Eucppeans ; but 
large quantities ai;e consumed m India, where it is 
used for culinary, ceremonial, and medicinal 
purposes. 
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GHERKINS. —(See Cucumber.) 

GIBRALTAR. —Gibraltar, the only British pos¬ 
session on the mainland of Europe, comprises a 
small peninsula in the south of Spain, pist within 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, 36° N. latitude 
and 5° W, longitude It is 3 miles long and a 
quarter of a mile broad, and has an area of 
li square miles. The civil population, mostly 
descendants of Genoese settlers, is about 19,000 
The military population is between 5,000 and 
6,000. The distance across the bay on the west to 
the Spanish town of Algeciras is under 5 miles. 
The distance across the Stiait to the nearest point 
of Africa is 13 nules, or rather more, if measured 
to the Spanish fort of Ceuta 

The northern half of the colony is ilat. In the 
south the " Kork ” rises rapidly to a height of 
1,439 ft. its steep southern face terminating in 
Europa Point. On the western side is the harbour 
of 450 acres, with 260 acres of do -p watei for the 
accommodation of the Atlantic Fleet, of which 
Gibraltar is the headquarters. There are also laige 
dockyards'!"^ repairs. 


G1BRALTA It 



Gibialtar came into the possession of Britain 
in 1704, and has been retained ever since It is 
administered as a Crown Colony, the governoi 
having control of all affairs, both civil and imlitai v 
The activities eff the whole population arc directed 
towards the maintenance of the military and nap 1 
woiks, and theig aie no industries 

Malls are despatched daily via Frame. The time 
of transit is about three and a half days. 

GIFT INTER YIN OS.—The tiansfer of ownership 
in an article, the property being handed over 
by one person to another under such urciimdanccs 
that there is a dear intention of the giver dived 
himself of all rghts in the same. By Englisti ’ iw 
a gift is irrevocable, t.e., when once a complete 
transfer has been made the giver cannot demand 
bade the article which he has given But a gift 
may be impugned if it is made tn fiaud oi creditors, 
as, for example, by a person who is on the eve 
of bankruptcy. Such a gift amounts to a fraud 
and is void. -Again, the gift must be of something 
tangible, not of a chose tn action. 11ms, a gift of 
a cheque, unless the donee casnes it at once or 
transfers it for value, is of no legal effect. I he 


donee of a cheque, when there is no consideration 
at all for its transfer, cannot sue the donor upon it. 

GILDS or GUILDS.— A guild is an ancient 
institution, and means a society or brother hood 
established for religious, commercial, or feasting 
purposes, or a combination of all of these. At the 
tune when guilds were fust established, the power 
of the Church was sufhuent to make a biothcrhood 
feel that it would be injunous to cany on the ion- 
f rat emit v without the blessing of God, the sanction 
of the Church, and some outward religious form or 
ceremony The earliest foim of guild in this country 
was, probably, of a religious natuie . it was an em ly . 
form of sick benefit society ennobled by Christian 
ceremony and Christian piactne 'flu* members 
met at stated times, they those a saint as their 
patron, they paid .an annual subsetlption, they 
assisted the poor, they assisted their hi other guilds- 
men in distiess, they had occasional feasts in min- 
mon, and some common meeting-place In this 
early form the guild in England was distantly 
benefit lal, and was part of that lilting machinery 
by which the doctrine of the greatest good to the 
greatest number was slowly and surely perfected. 

Guilds were not peculiar to England, but Paces 
of them aie to be found in many parts of Km ope. 
As internal and external ti.ule increased, the guild 
spmt began to spread amongst inert hants, not only 
in England, but on the Continent as well. The 
influence ol religion was still pat amount in the 
formation of the biotheihood of inert hauls, or of 
tradeis formed of membeis of a partitular trade 
It was until!al that inert bant guilds touhl only be 
successful in t ltios and towns. '1 he fellowship, when 
formed, sought to legulate the buying and selling 
of its peculiar commodity, to keep up the quality 
of the woikmanship, to keep up the price, and to 
koej^k ompctitois out at arms’ length, or to admit 
them to the biotheihood oil the payment of a fine. 
These merchant guilds often obtained fiom the 
king some special privilege or monopoly. 

1 he members of the men haul guilds in the 
various cities and towns were men ol soinf sub¬ 
stance, and it would naturally fall to the lot of 
some of them to assist in the management of_ the 
local government of their town, so that there inljffrt 
often be a close connection between the guild 
merchant and the town management. 'Ihe same 
shiewd traders who looked well aflei their < wn 
business interests might be expected to look y'*er 
the best interests of*thur town. 

'J he best illusti ation of what was the guild 
merchant m the Middle Ages is to be found m the 
mere iccital of the nam s of the guilds* within the 
City of London. The dud town hall of the City of 
London is tailed the Guildhall, a term often used of 
the town halls of other cities'and towns lb in sug¬ 
gestive ol the fa* t of that ancient meeting-place of 
some l.rotlu ihood m the dim past, when the gWld 
ol nierch • • • i s met in the hall* of tlieir guild or 
confraternity 

1 he I ondon City I ivery Companies represent all 
the dm f trades at j-iestnt earned on, anti some 
that aie out of use The Armojireis are not now 
required to makt Imets. breast-plates, swords, 
and shields , but m the days of the PlantagemSts 
they wcic impoitant uaftsi^cn • Lie Bowyers are 
not wanted now. but tjicir bows.were wanted at 
Crevy and Agmcourt. The Bowyers* Company 
could not do without the Fletcncrs’ Company, for 
the Fletchers made the arrows to fit the bows. The 
twelve great companies, which take precedence 
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because of iheir wealth, may be summarised thus j 
The Mercers—this guild or brotherhood was estab¬ 
lished for regulating the buying and selling of such 
goods as would now be sold by a general draper; 
the Grocers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the 
Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, and others convey 
bv their titles exactly what sort of a brotherhood 
they were On the other hand, the term Drapers 
Company is ambiguous to modern people ihe 
onumal member ol the guild of drapeis were buyers 
and stJiei* of doth, and had little in common with 
a model a drape! I he I label dashers weio a guild 
of trade is who dealt in •.mall wares, such as 
buttons, tapes, threads, laces for boots, clothes, and 
stays; tin- SaJteis, Jionniongeis, Vintneis, and 
Clot h-wor kers coiivi y Ill' ll histoiy by then titles 
Vet y few of these anuent confraternities now 
perform the valuable trade duties for winch they 
were established, but they are still conspicuous for 
chanty and for feasting , prayer and fasting have 
fallen into desuetude, and in many of the guilds 
there is not a single member of the tiade to winch 
the guild owes its foundation The Fishmongers' 
Company is a very wealthy one ; theic is probably 
not one Billingsgate fishmonger on it. Yet at the 
time when the guild of fishmongers was exercising 
its proper duty, it supervised the fish supply, 
regulated the price, and the craft generally. 

The great Company of Goldsmiths still performs 
one of its most important ancient duties ; it 
assays and proves the gold coinage of the realm, 
and it puts its hallm.uk on gold and sihit plate 
(See Pyx ) 

As far as the City guilds arc concerned, they have 
always been closely allied to the municipal govern¬ 
ment of the City, for it is the members of these 
various City companies who have special rights in 
the election of the City aldermen and #<hrr 
councillors. 

It is easy to step from the guild of masters to a 
guild of workmen. As the wants of mankind grew 
more and more insistent, the skilled workmen who 
ministrrcd to su< h wants began to form themselves 
into brotherhoods or c i aft guilds, with the usual 
mediaeval basis of religious observances, feasting, 
triple piotection, carclul apprenticeship, and assist¬ 
ance to their membets. The guild of the master and 
the guild of the man were not always in accoid. 
There were faults on both sides; the guild of 
meters was ariogant, over-reaching, and tyrannous, 
and conflicts arose between the parties from time to 
time. For good or for evil, the ancient guild has 
passed away for practical purposes, and there has 
> come in place of it federations of masters, and 
trades unions amongst the woi kers. Prayer and 
fasting have entirely disappeared from the modern 
confraternities, excepting in the case of those guilds 
which arc the ofispnng of Church discipline, such, 
for.rhistance, as the guild of St. Luke, which is a 
brotherhood of medical men, whose object is 
religion, chaiity, and the exercise of their medical 
skill to the glory of God and the benefit of mankind. 

(■ILL.—This is an Knghsh measure of capacity. 
(See Weights and Measukfs.) It consists of the 
thirty-second part of a gallon, or the fourth part 
of a pint. Compared with the metric system, a gill 
is nearly equal vto.14’3 centilitres. 

GILT-EDGED J1ILL.—This is the name generally 
given to a bill of exchange which is drawn, accepted, 
and indorsed by persons of the highest credit 
There is absolute confidence that such a bill will 
be duly met when it becomes due. 


GILT-EDGED SECVRITIES—Securit^ , , 
highest order, which are considered to bc absol .t*^ 
safe and assured Ail those securities iS 
trustees are allowed to invest are often designate 
by this name. (See Trustee Investments ) 

GIN.—A spirit distilled from malt or other grain 
and flavoured with juniper berries. It is sometimes 
known as Geneva, from confusion between the town 
of that name and the French word genihre (juniper) 
Pure gin is valuable medicinally on account of the 
essential oil of juniper it contains. The percentage 
of alcohol varies from 40 to 52. Large quantities of 
this spirit are manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
and the British product has a very delicate flavour, 
thus disproving the accusations of adulteration by 
means of turpentine, potato spirit, sulphuric acid, 
and common salt. Old Tom is a sweetened variety. 
Dutch gin is particularly noted. It is prepared from 
a mixture of barley, malt, and rye, the principal’ 
town engaged in the manufacture being Schiedam, 
which gives its name to one variety, also known as. 
Schnapps and Hollands. Gin or schnapps is also 
prepared at Aalborg, in Denmark. The principal' 
customers of the Dutch are Great Bfltain and the 
United States. 

GINGER. —The spice obtained from the root of 
the Zingiber officinale, a tropical plant growing m 
the Fast and West Indies and in Africa. The two- 
varieties, black and white, arc obtained from the 
same roots by different methods of treatment. 
Ginger contains starch and gum, but its main con¬ 
stituent is a volatile aromatic oil, which makes it 
useful as a condiment in cookery and as a stomachic 
in medicine. Ginger is the characteristic ingredient 
of gingerbread and of various refreshing drinks, 
such as ginger ale, ginger beer, and ginger wine. 
Hie variety obtained from Jamaica is acknow¬ 
ledged as the best. Preserved ginger is largely 
imported from the East Indies and China, but that 
sent from the latter countiy is usually prepared 
from galangal or galingale ( qv). 

GINGHAM. —A cotton dress fabric, usually 
checked or striped. Its colours aie produced by 
dyeing the yarn of which it is woven There are 
many similar materials of different names. Man¬ 
chester and Glasgow are the centres of manufartuic. 

GINSENG. —The Panax Ginseng or Araha quin- 
quefolia, the root of which is much esteemed in 
India, China, and Japan as a powerful tome and 
stimulant The root is first dried over a < harcoal 
file and then steamed The United States, of which 
the plant is a native, export considerable quanti¬ 
ties of ginseng to China ; but the most active trade 
is done between the latter country and Korea. 

G1RAS0L. —A species of opal, bluish-white in 
colour, but noted for its beautiful reflections of red 
and yellow, to' which it owes its name of fire opal* 
Theie are many imitation stones made of glass, 
with an admixtuie of oxide of tin. The genuine 
stone is found chiefly in crystalline igneous rocks, 
and the best varieties come from Mexico and 
Brazil, but Hungary and Siberia also yield good 
specimens 

GIRDERS.— Beams made of timber, iron or sfeel, 
supported at both ends, and used for bearing loads 
placed between the points of support. They are 
employed for floors and roofs, but are mainly valu¬ 
able in the construction of bridges, for which .pur¬ 
pose they are usually made of wrought iron. The 
progress made by Belgium in the manufacture of 
girders has greatlv affected the British industry. 
GIVERS ON.— In the language of the Stock 
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Exchange, the person who is known as a " giver 
on ” is a broker who lends stock to another broker 
when the latter requires it for delivery, and gives 
interest for the. money lent to him on the stock. 
(See Takers In.) 

CLASS.-A combination by means of fusion of 
certain siliceous and alkaline substances. Sand 
usually provides the basis of silica, and alkaline 
earths or oxide of lead are fused with it m pro¬ 
portions varying according to the purpose for which 
the resultant substance is requited. The commonest 
bottle glass is made of soda, silica, and lime, with 
an addition of marl, clay, and baryta , but (oarsc, 
black bottles can be produced more cheaply still 
by the use of basaltic rock, either alone or mixed 
with wood ash Crown, sheet, and plate glass con¬ 
sist of soda, silica, and lime ; in Bohemian glass, 
pofafh takes the place of soda ; and flint glass c 011 - 
tains potash, silua, oxide of lead, and an admixtmc 
of nitre. Great care must be taken to have the 
ingredients free from iron, as this imparts a green 
colour, which can, however, bo neutralised bv the 
addition of oxide of manganese. In the production 
of coloured §lass, various metallic oxides are 
employed. Many processes are involved in the 
manufacture of glass The materials are first 
mixed and then fused in special pots and furnaces, 
l’ouring or blowing, according to the article required, 
is the next step, and this is followed by annealing, 
after which the glass is icady for grinding, cutting, 
and polishing. Fiance and Belgium supply the best 
sand for glass-making, which is an important 
industry in England, with its chief centre at St 
Helen’s, in I^uicashirc iheie weu* aKo, beloie 
the war, large imports ot glass liom Bohemia, 
Venice, and Jena, the last-named town lia\ mg 
b •come famous towards the end ot the nineteenth 
century and in the early yeais of the twentieth 
century, for its optical lenses and othci glasses 
tor scientific pm post's 

GLAUBER'S SALT. —Sulphate of soda ocuirting 
in transparent ciystals, which rapidly dissolve and 
effervesce in water, but are icsolved into a white 
powder on exposure to the air. The salt has valu¬ 
able medicinal properties, being used as a cathartic, 
and it is an important constituent of many natmal 
mineral wateis, e £., those of Carlsbad, Cheltenham, 
and Hunyadi Janos. It is prepared from common 
salt and sulphuric acid, and is used in the manu¬ 
facture of carbonate of soda. Carbonate of lime is 
one of the ingredients when the mixtuie is required 
for medic inai use Its chemical symbol is Na*b( h + 
10H»O 

GLEBE. —This word is most probably derived 
from the Latin gleba, which means “a clod,” ami 
it is applied to the land which is attached to a 
church for the support of the minister ofiu Kiting 
at it. In olden times no church c oil Id be conse< rati <1 
unless propci piovision was made for endowing it 
with land, and consequently eveiy ancient < liui< h 
has its glebe. The land was held quite free 01 all 
tempoial services The freehold in the gi l-e 1 •. 
vested in the incumbent, but his position is t at of 
tenant for life {q v ). The incumbent • armot, ex< < pt 
as permitted by statute ( tnfra ), alienate the land, 
and he is liable for what is known as " waste,” t f , 
such misuse of the land as causes it to deterioiate 
in value. So long as he keeps the glebe land in his 
own possession and occupation, the incumbent ma> 

1 ultivate it irfany manner he pleases, and he may < ut 
tirabef for all necessary repairs But he cannot rut 
timber for sale, nor can he open new mines upon 


the land without the consent of the pavVon of th* 
living and the bishop of the diocese, when the 
royalties ) deuved from the mines aio to be 
put aside lor the benefit of the living generally aud 
not for the peison.il use of the existing imumbent. 
Ihe restriction as to the sale of the glebe, noticed 
above, was icmoved by the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, 
but no sale can take place unless notice is given to 
the patron of the living and the bishop of the 
diocese, and the sale is appiovcd bv the Land Com¬ 
missioners, now the Boaid of Agriculture. Ihe 
purchase money denvod from the* sale is invested 
in the name of the Ecclesiastical Conimissioneis, 
and the income arising therefioni is applied foi the 
benefit of the hung genoially. By an Act passed in 
1842, piovision was made lor the leasing of glebe 
lands for farming pm poses, but no lease can be 
gt anted which exceeds lout teen \ ears in duration, 
unless it is an improving lease, when the pound 
may be extended to twenty yeais. 1 heie me many 
other restnctions to be noticed in connection with 
the gi anting of such leases, blit these au* of too 
special a character lo be; noticed heie. 

GLOVES .—The most impottant gloves aie those 
made fiom the skins of deer, sheep, lambs, gouts, 
and kids, but the lattei aie seldom used, the so- 
called " kid ” gloves being usually nude of sheep¬ 
skin. Glace and suchle gloves dillei only m the method 
of preparing the skin, the (miner being obtained by 
diessmg the outei side, while ” sm'de ” is the icsult 
of dressing the inner side M 1 l 1 t .11 y gloves, for 
which Vciidwme is noted, are made of chamois 
leather, and the Cape sheep supplies the imnvulled 
English clog-sUm glove J he best kid gloves are 
made at Grenoble and at Fans, but a vciy good 
quality is now obtained Irom Brussels, which does 
a hug'* expoil tiade, as does also Copenliagon In 
Engird, le.llhei gloves arc c Inc fly manufactured 
at Won ester, Yeovil, Ludlow, and London Woven 
and knitted gloves aie made of cotton, silk, or wool. 
They are manufac tut cel at Derby, Nottingham, and 
Li icestci, but large quantifies used to be linpoitod, 
before Ihe wai, horn Saxony and Beilin • 

GLUCOSE. —The commercial name for dextrose 
01 grape-sugar, which occurs 111 npt* flints, honey, 
etc, but is generally obtained in the* foim 
sugar syrup from maize, potatoes, or other starchy 
substance by the action of sulphuiie^ac id It is 
used by Confectioners and brewers Germany, 
France, and the United States aie the chief sources 
of supply. * 

GLUE.- -An adhesive substance obtained from 
three pimcipul sources, viz., hides, bones, and fish 
skins The first-nank*d variety is the best, and i$ 
prepaied fiom the lefuse of tan yards, which is 
fust treated with qun khme and watei, then exposed 
to the air and clued, and afterwards floilecUtill it 
forms a jelly. Ihe drying piocess requires the 
greatest cnie, as the glue is apt to defompe**. 
Light-cdomed glues are obtained chiefly fiom 
sheep-skins ihe bes*. glue in the woild is manu¬ 
factured in Scotland Glue made from decalcified 
bones is weak It chines mainly from France and 
•Germany, and forms one ot the by-products of bone 
c hai« oal ITsh gl is liquid, aim is an excellent 
adhesive. 

Marine glue is a substitute , f 8 r the gelatinous 
subMame Mutable lor use in ship construction. It 
consuls of a mixture <5f indiaiubber, powdered 
shellac, and naphtha, and 13 usefl as a cement by 
shipbuilders, not bring affected, as ordinary glue 
wo kid lx*, by the action of water. 
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GLUT. —-Whenever the supply of any goods in 
a market is greatly in excess of the demand for 
the same, there is said to be a glut. 

GLYCERINE.—A colourless, sweet, viscid liquid 
belonging to the series of alcohols, and discovered 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. It 
exists in combination with fatty acids in animal 
and vegetable fats, and in certain fixed oils. 
Glycerine is easily prepared by heating fats in a 
current of super-heated steam, and is obtained as 
a bv-prodin t in the manufacture of soap and 
candles I’unfication is necessary, however, before 
it is ready for use. Glycerine is employed for a 
vanety of (imposes Medicinally it is used as an 
emollient, as a substitute for cod liver oil, and as an 
injection in cases of constipation It has also anti¬ 
septic. and preservative properties, which render it 
useful in the preparation of leather and in the 
reservation of beer. It is employed in the manu- 
acture of soaps and scents, and as a solvent for 
many substances ; and, finally, it is the source of 
the violent explosive, mtro-glycenne. 

GOATS. — These animals are found m the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 
They are reared on account of their milk, flesh, skin, 
and hair. The skins are tanned and employed in the 
manufacture of gloves and of fine kinds of leather 
much prized for bookbinding. They are imported 
by Great Hu tain mainly from North Afuca and 
India, the; Angora and Kashmir goats yielding long, 
silky hair in addition to a woolly coat, which renders 
them doubly valuable 

GO DOWN. —A warehouse in the East, where 
imported goods are stored until they aie required 
for usef. 

GOING CONCERN. —This is a name very fre¬ 
quently appho l to a business wine h is in full working 
order. It is obvious that the* value of a business 
which is being earned on is much in excess of a 
similar business which has come to a tempoiaiy 
standstill. Whenever, therefore, a transfer is 
desired, it is the object of the vendors of the business 
to ha*'c evenything in the best condition. 

GOLD. —One ot the most precious metals, and 
the heaviest, except lor platinum and iridium, its 
rpcafic gravity being 19 3. It is more malleable 
and ductile than any other metal, and so solt, that 
guy leaf of £83000 of an inch in thickness may be 
prepared from it, while 15 grains will ptovide 
2,000 \ards of the finest wire. The extreme soft¬ 
ness renders an alloy of copper or silver nee ess a l y 
for working purposes. Thus 2 paits of copper arc 
mixed with 22 parts of gold to produe e Hiitish gold 
Owns ; while jcwcllciy mav be ot 9, 15, or 18 carats, 
with alloys of 15, 9, and 6 icspectively. Gold is 
soluble in aqua regia, a combination of mine and 
hydrochloric acids. It is quite unaffected by the 
atmospheie, is an excellent conductor of heat and 
cVictuuty, and melts only at 1,067° C. Its most 
impottaut compound is ihlondc of gold, csbtamed 
by dissolving gold in aqua" regia, and used for 
toning photographs. Gold is found cither in alluvial 
deposits or inteispersed tlirq^gh cpiartz. In the 
former case, it occurs in the foim of grains or 
nuggets mixed whth clay, giavcl, oi sand, which 
are removed by running water. Alluvial deposits 
occur in the Mrp.l Mountains, Sibeua, California, 
Australia, and in the valley of the Yukon, in 
Alaska. Hoc k deposits arc, however, now fnore 
important, and these arc found m the Urals, India, 
Australia, the United States, and principally in 
South Atnca, the three last-named countries being 


now the source of the world’s supply. The rock, 
being very hard, is mined, and then crushed by 
machinery ; and the gold is treated with mercury 
or fused with lead to separate it from th£ various 
metallic sulphides, oxides, etc.,, with which it is 
mixed. Gold is imported in the form of ore, bullion, 
or coin, and is much used for jewellery, plate, and 
ornaments, which are highly prized. Owing to a 
variety of causes the value of gold advanced very 
considerably in 1919 and 1920. 

GOLD AND SILVER. —Articles which are 
manufactured of gold or silver are required to be 
stamped with some distinguishing sign or mark, in 
order to certify that they are of the nature and 
quality represented. For this purpose they must 
be taken to the local Assay Office where they are 
distinguished as follows, if everything is in order ■— 

(a) The Hall Mark. This is for Birminghant, an 
anchor , for Chester, tin ee wheat sheaves, or a 
dagger , for Dublin, a harp, or the figure of Hibernia; 
for Edinburgh, a thistle, or a castle and lion ; for 
Exeter, a castle with two wings; for Glasgow, a 
tree and a salmon with a ring in its mouth ; for 
London, a leopard’s head , for Ncwcustle-on-Tyne, 
three castles ; for Sheffield, a crown ; for York, 
five lions and a cross. 

(b) The Standard Mark. This shows the fineness, 
and is represented for England by a lion passant; 
for Edinburgh, by a thistle ; for Glasgow, a lion 
rampant; for Ireland, a harp crowned. The gold 
must be of 22 carats, and silver of 11 ozs. 2 dwts. 
fine. In gold of 18 carats fine, a crown and the figures 
18 are used. 

(c) 'Ihe Duty Mark. The head of the sovereign, 
showing that the duty has been paid. 

(d) The Date Mark. A letter of the alphabet in 
a shield, the letter itself being periodically changed. 

GOLD-BEATER’S SKIN. —A skin prepared fiom 
the outer coating ol the blind-gut of the ox, and 
valuable in gold-beating on account of its extreme 
thinness ami toughness. It is also used in dressing 
slight wounds The membrane is first dipped in a 
solution of potash, then scraped, beaten, soaked in 
water, and stretched. After further treatment with 
alum water, isinglass, and albumen, the skin is cut 
into squat es, which are placed between the leaves 
of beaten gold. 

GOLD BONDS. —These arc bonds which are 
issued in Amenta by the railroad companies, and 
are repayable m “ gold com of the United States 
of the present standard of weight and fineness.” 
If the bonds are repayable in any other country 
than the United States, payment- must be.made 
m gold according to the fixed rate of exchange. 
The interest on the bonds is also payable in gold. 

GOLD CERTIFICATES.— 1 hese are certificates 
whuh are issued by the Treasuiy of the United 
States as a part of the paper curicncy of that 
country. Gold is held against them and they are 
payable in gold These certificates arc issued for 
different amounts, varying fiom $20 to $10,000. 

GOLD COAST, THE. —The Gold £oast lies to the 
north of the Gulf of Guinea, its southern extremity 
being within 5° of the Equator. The v-hole 
possession, which comprises the Gold Coast CoKmy, 
Ashanti, and the protected area to the north, has 
an area ot 82,000 square miles, and a population 
ol 1,500,000, of whom less than 1,000 are Europeans. 

The liver Volta, which divides the country into 
two, forms the north-western and the south¬ 
eastern boundaries, and is navigable for small 
boats for about 60 miles. The country is generally 
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low-lying, except for a range of hills under 2,(XX) ft. 
The western coast is very rainy, but in Ashanti and 
the interior generally it is drier. Blackwater fever 
and dysentery make the climate very unhealthy for 
Europeans. 

There are dense forests in the west of mahogany, 
cedar, and rubber. Rubber, pahn oil, ami 
gold are the chief exports. The gold is carried 
down by the western rivers, but mining in the 
gold-bearing rocks at their souices is impossible on 
account of the climate. 

A Government railway, 168 miles long, joins 
Sekondt with Kutnast. Otherwise, communications 
arc bad, the rivers being navigable only by native 
craft, while even the native paths on land are 
frequently blocked by vegetation. 

^The coast and Ashanti, which came under Butish 
control in 1896, and weie annexed in 1901, are mult i 
direct British rule, and arc administered as a 
Crown Colony. The other parts are visited by a 
travelling Commissioner 

Accra (20,000), on the coast, is the chief town. 
Other towns are Elmtna (5,000), Cape Coast Castle 
(12,000), Kefh, Salt pond, Witmeha, Antrn, and 
Abuse The centre of the protected area beyonel 
Ashanti is Salaga. 

Mails are despatched every Friday, the time of 
transit to Accra being sixteen days. 

For map, see Africa. 

GOLD COINS. —Gold was first coined in England 
about 1257. 

'lhe denominations of English gold coins, as set 
iorth m the Coinage Act, are Five pounds, two 
pounds, sovereign, half-sovereign. The coins con¬ 
tain pure gold eleven-twelfths, copper alloy one- 
tweltth. 

Gold coins are a legal tender to any amount so 
long as they do not fall below the least current 
weight as given in the Coinage Act. 

The light yellow appearance of many Australian 
sovereigns is due to'the alloy being in part of silver. 
(See Bask Coins, Coinage ) 

GOLD LEAF.—The name applied to gold when 
hammered out into leaves about 3$ in. square and 
anai’rnn of an inch in thickness. The best gold leaf 
is made from 23 carat gold, but there are ten 
varieties according to the quantity and nature of 
the alloy, which may be either silver or copper 
The following is the process adopted : The fused 
gold is cast into ingots and rolled until it is not 
more than of an inch in thickness. It is then 
cut into pieces an inch square, which are placed 
between alternate pieces of vellum 4 in square, 
and beaten until the gold has spread to the size e»f 
the vellum. Th^gold leaves are then divided into 
four, placed between gold-beater’s skin and again 
hammered, the process being repeated until the 
dimensions mentioned above are attained. Gold 
leaf is used for gilding. It is prepared in London 
and in many other large towns of Great Britain. 
Belgium, France, and Germany now export large 
quantities of gpld leaf, but the British nod ut 
remains by far theJaest. 

GOLD PLATE.—(See Plate ) 

HOLD POINTS.—(See Specie Points ) 

GOLD RESERVES.—Owing to the methods, upon 
which the whole structure oi modern commence is 
based, the importance of having an adequate 
reserve of gold cannot be over-estimated, and tie* 
question of this reserve has been keenly discussed 
oq many occasions. The subject was taken m 
hand in a practical manner by the London Chamber 
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of Commerce in 1908, when the Council oi that body 
appointed a Gobi Resems Committee " to consider 
whether the gold iesei\es oi the countiy arc 
sufficient, ^and. it not, what leimdits can be 
suggested” lhe committee consisted oi twenty- 
live representative men <4 the banking ami coimnei- 
cial fiatoinitus, and alter dehbi lations which 
lasted over the gwatei pait oi a ytai, a npoit was 
published m July, 1909 lhe' innumtleo was 

neailv unanimous in iis findings, fivi ut the membeis 
alone assenting to the decisions with some ros»eiNa¬ 
tions llus report of the eoimniUte will always 
be looked upon as a histone document, and it is 
impoitaiit, tluieJoie, that its puutipal clauses 
should be lepioduced liny aie as follows— 

“4 Youi Committee has taken no evidence, 
but having debated the many and weighty pio 
posals brought befoie it by its own membeis, has 
pass< d the tollowing lesolutiom. 

"(1) 'Ihat the Committee i« cognises the 
desuability of slicngtht mug the gold receives 
of t his count i v 

(2) That the- issius of tin Bank of England 
against Government debt .md sc unit us, com¬ 
monly called the fidm lai \ issue, loim an undue 
propoition of the whole 1 , and should be nducul. 

“ (3) That a n asonable lesuve m gold *hould 
be held again t the deposits in the inistce and 
Post Offiu‘ Savings Banks 

“(4) 'l hat the Bullion Dcpaitment of the 
Bank of England attends a means by jts enlarge¬ 
ment foi the aggregation oi gold te selves held 
by otheis than the Government ol India, viz.— 

" (a) 'lhe banks ol the Unite<1 Kingdom, 
including the Bank oi England, ill u speit ot 
such gold held against their liabilities m excess 
of till money as any oi them may elect to 
eh posit in th«‘ Bullion IVpaitrm ill 

“ (b) Scotch ami Jnsh banks in lesput of 
all oi any poition of the extia gold held by them 
against excess issues under the Act oi 1845 
" (r) lhe National Debt Commissioners and 
the* I’ostmast e i -Genual in i esprit of tlif: gold 
which the Committee leconmynds should be 
held against the liabilities of the- Trqj^'y 
Savings Banks and Post Office Savings Banks 
respectively 

“(5) '1 hat all prisons oi companies ranging 
on th<; business ol banking within the* Unit d 
Kingdom should once in eveiy raleudai until h, 
in case their liabilities on cm rent and deposit 
accounts exceed m all the* sum oi ten million 
pounds ste ihng, and once; in eve ly tlm c montl^ 
in all other cases, mfike a stalemmt of tluir 
position showing tin average* amounts of 
liabilities and assets on lhe b.isi* ol weekly 
balance sheets leu the* pieceehng month, oi three 
preceding month*’, respectively, slajing # the 
foliow'ing amounts sepai at dy- 9 

* (a: Liabilities on cumnt, elej.osit, and 
ot In r accounts 

" (/.) Eialhhti. s on notes in emulation 
" (r) Eiabilrt#s on bills accepted. 

! “(d) Gold *nd oUh i contain! gold bullion 

he lei , 

' '“(c) Bank of England not-s held, and 
balance due by the Barit ofaEfigland. 

# “(f) Balance elm* by dealing agents. 

" And that a copy of tin,* statement should be 
put up m a conspicuous place in every office 
oi place where the* business of the persons or 
Company is cairicd on. 
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“ (6) That it is desirable that the Bank of 
England should make an annual return showing 
the aggregate bankers' balances for each week ot 
the preceding year. 

“ 5 In arriving at the conclusion that it is 
desirable to stlengthen the gold reserves of the 
AOuntiy, your Committee were influenced by the 
f.ict that the growth ot aggregate liabilities, external 
anil nitern.il, has not been accompanied by a 
proportional increase of gold held by banks in the 
United Kingdom 

"6. Your Committee is also of opinion that, 
were larger irscrves of gold in existence, a modifying 
lnfluenc'- as p gards fluctuations of the official rate 
of discount, which are more frequent in this 
country than 1 1 si‘where, would probably be the 
result 

“ 7 Hie resolutions arrived at by your Committee 
tesolve themselves into two main classes, viz , 
those directly, and those indirectly, affecting the 
g >!d , reseives, the two not bung altogether 
liicompaf iblo 

“ 8 The direct scheme for a central reserve has 
in view a fund of gold lodged lor safe custody at 
the Bank of England, each owner retaining absolute 
■and independent possession and c.ontiol ; the 
aggregate amount only to be made public 

w 9. The indirect si heme has in view publication 
of the cash assets of every bank, divided into con¬ 
stituent parts. Hus would disclose the individual 
holding of gold ot uu'h bank. 

" 1(J 'l he resolutions arrived at show that your 
■Conmittee considers that all concerned should 
bear their part in the cost involved in an increase 
m g >ld r ‘serves, and specify— 

“ (a) The (ioverntm nt , 

“ {h) Hn* Bank ot England , 

" (t) Till* banks of the United Kingdom 
“11 In conclusion, youi ConunitUe begs to 
repoit its unanimous conviction that the time 
has aril veil when the bankers themselves should 
cotw^to an agreement on this impoitant matter, 
and adopt measures to conserve and increase the 
gold held m the country, if it is wished to avoid 
Jk*jyslalive measures ” 

The lepoit is exceedingly interesting and instruc¬ 
tive, paiticularly in the light ot the experience of 
the last tow ve.us 

GOLD STANDARD, RESTORATION OF THE.— 

By*the Gold Standard is meant the estimating of 
puces in definite weights ot gold Gold is the sole 
measure; whatever passes cuirent in the buying 
/'ml selling of goods is either an accurately deter¬ 
mined weight of gold or Something that may be at 
will, without dilticultv and delay, exchanged for 
that accurabely doteimined weight It is necessary 

to insist mmii this definition since out whole cur- 
repey system is based upon the pi maple that, to 
avoid contusion and debate, the prices of all com¬ 
modities are the weight ot tgotd for winch those 
commodities will exchange. Notes are at absolute 
parity with gold coins of equivalent face value; and 
both notes anil gold arc at absolute parity with 
gold bullion. * 

Until the dislocation caused by the War we had 
an effective gpld standard That is to say, the 
currency in circulation and m bank reserves con¬ 
sisted entnely of gold ami subsidiaiy com—silver 
and bronze, legal Vender only in small transactions— 
or of notes representing gold. The fiduciary issue 
of the Bank ot England, about 10 per cent, of the 
total amount of legal tender money, can be regarded 


as in the latter category ; since not the slightest 
doubt existed regarding transfer at will into gold. 
Gold was freely coined by the Mint without charge. 
1 here were no lestriclions upon the import ot gold ; 
there were no obstacles to its export. We had an 
absolutely free market for gold ; and under it 
London had become the world's clearing house. 
Sovereigns were freely given by the Bank m 
exchange for notes at par value The legal tender 
cuirency could be inciiased only by addition of 
gold to tin currency (1) by importation, the normal 
way, or (2) by abstraction fiom the arts, rarely 
practised The added gold was either presented 
to the Mint for coinage, or as bullion formed the 
basis of an incuase in the note issue of the Bank 
ol England. The legal tender currency could be 
decreased only by wit lull aw al ol gold (1) (or export 
as bullion or sovereigns, (2) for use in the arts. 
It exchanges were m our favour, gold flowed to the 
countty If the balance of trade was against us 
and exchanges therefore adverse, it became pro¬ 
fitable to export gold. The exporter obtained gold 
Irom the Bank, paying for it by a cheque on his 
account The Bank obtained the gold from the 
Issue Department, in exchange tor notes out of its 
banking reserve. Its liabilities to depositors and 
its rcseivc fell, therefore, by exactly the same 
amount That is, the mtio of resetve to liabilities 
(ell. If the fall was rapid the Hank raised its 
discount rate I his was the remedy idled upon to 
icstoie an adveise balance, and long experience 
had shown it to be an effective* remedy. Raising 
the late kept money here that would otherwise have 
been remitted abroad, and attiacted remittances 
fiom abtoad to take advantage of the higher rate. 

How far out gold standaul has bioken clown 
through Wat conditions—how far legal tender 
curtency is depreciated m teims ot bullion—is 
perhaps impossible to measure, 'lhat it lias done so 
to some extent is certain J he ct isis that atose at the 
outbteak ot war made it necess.uy tor the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to suspend the Bank C-hartci 
Act and with it our ugid cuncncy system. (In 
point ot tact the Bank Charter Act was not sus¬ 
pended.) The Treasury, moreover, was empowered 
to issue currincy notes of one pound and ten 
shillings as legal tender throughout the United 
Kingdom Government did not, indeed, as hap¬ 
pened elsewhere, flood us with paper. The printing 
pi esses in Russia, Austria, and Germany, have 
been woiking to pi ovule the " money *’ that taxes 
ot loans tailed to provide; and nominal wages 
and nominal prices have risen to gfotesque heights 
ihe Governments have come into the market with 
their paper and bought the commodities they 
needed, thus levying a totced loan on the 
community. Heie, too, there was not enough 
increased production and self-denial , so that the 
Government, creating for itself purchasing power, 
imposed involuntary self-denial upon the public 
through rise ot prices. The currency notes, at 
first merely replacing sovereigns, aie at the time 
of writing, in an excess that months after the 
Armistice, is alarming (See Fiduciary Currency 
amer the War ) Free dealings with gold Vere 
suspended, as well by obstacles due to the War 
(the submarine danger being the greatest), as by 
the legal prohibition of the melting of 'gold coin ; 
and importation of gold was reserve^ to the Bank 
of F.ngland 

One essential preliminary to the Restoration of 
the Gold Standard is the cessation of borrowing by 
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the Government and the redemption, from the 
proceeds of taxes or of levies, of the enormous 
amount of Government securities now held by the 
banks. For the credit expansion and the excessive 
issue of paper are due to the fact that the actual 
expenditure of Government lias been greater than 
the amounts if could raise by taxation or by loans 
flora the r».al savings of the people Until the 
Government begins to reduce its indebtedness, 
stability in our monetary system, and the conse¬ 
quent confidence in it, upon which so much depends, 
is out of the question. The legal and rigid limita¬ 
tion of note issue must be resumed. (This is 
discussed m the articles Fiduciary Currency 
after thu War and Currency System after 
the War ) The machinery for the control ot tins 
note issue, the definite sepal at ion of the Issue 
atuf Banking Departments ot the Bank of England, 
must again become operative; and in oidei that 
it may be so the Treasury notes must be withdrawn 
and replaced, for internal circulation, by Bank ot 
England notes of low denominations. Any van- 
ation in currency must be allowed, that is, to aflect 
the reserve ofr the Banking Department. This 
would permit the recognised machinery for checking 
a foreign drain of gold and the speculative expansion 
of credit in the country to be kept in wot king 
order; the machinery, that is, of laismg and 
making effective the Bank of England discount 
rat e 

GOOD FAITH. —By the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, and by the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, it 13 
enacted " A thing is deemed to be done in good 
faith .... where it is in fact done honestly, 
whether it is done negligently or not." In con¬ 
nection with negotiable instruments, Lord Heischell 
said in a case tried in 1892, "If there is anything 
which excites the suspicion that theie is something 
wrong in the transaction, the taker of the liistiu- 
ment is not acting in good faith if he shuts Ins eyes 
to the facts presented to him, and puts the sus¬ 
picions aside without furthci inquiry. ' (Sec Bon A 
Fide.) 

GOOD MERCHANTABLE QUALITY AND 
CONDITION. —This is a phrase frequently met 
with in written contracts It signifies that the goods 
that are stipulated for shall be up to the oidinary 
standard of quality, and in their customary sound 
state. 

GOODS BY RAIL, FORWARDING. (See Kmi 

W\Y, CoNslGNMFN I OF Goon-> ]1Y ) 

GOODWILL.— ! his tetm, though very frequently 
used and quite wcJl understood, does not appear to 
be capable of a satisfactory and exact definition, # 
Gr, at any rate, none has yet been put forward. 

In one sense, it means every piactical advantage 
which has been acquired by an established business 
firm in carrying on its trade under a particular 
name and style, or, to put it in the language of a 
famous judge, " the probability that the old 
customers will resort to the okl place." 

» Two legal writers of eminence have thus refci.td 
to the subject. 6ne of them (Lord Lindley) has 
said : J' The term goodwill can hardly be said so 
have gny precise signification. It is generally used 
to denote the benefit arising from connection and 
reputation, anti its value is what can be got for the 
chance of being able to keep that connection and 
improve it. Upon the sale of an established business 
its goodwill hfts a marketable value, whether the 
business is that of a professional qnan or of any 
other person. But it is plain that goodwill has no 
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meaning excent in connection with a coutinuiiq 
business; and the value of the goodwill of an) 
business to a purchasei depends, in some casei 
entirely, and in all very nun h, on the absence ol 
competition on the pait of those by whom tlie 
business has been pieviously carried on," Ihe 
other (a writer on Commercial Law) has summarised 
the various definitions thus;—" All that can be 
gathered lrom the \arious definitions is that wheie 
the locality of the business picmises makes the 
tiade, goodwill lepiesents the advantage deuved 
from the chance that customers will frequent the 
pi cmises in which the business has been cairied on ; 
that whore the business is one which depends upon 
the reputation of a firm, the goodwill consists of the 
advantage which the owner (leaves from being 
allowed to represent himself as such; that wheie 
tlie business is due to the individuality of the 
owner, and wheie its reputation cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from lus, the goodwill is all but non-existent; 
and that where the value of the business depends 
upon the business lonncction, the goodwill consists 
of the light to be properly intioduced to those 
connections." 

Ihe goodwill of a business is frequently one of 
its most valuable assets, and theie is a legal right 
or mtciest in it, an incorporeal right, as it is called, 
which is most jealously guarded. On a conveyance 
or an agreement for the sale of the goodwill of a 
business, an ad valorem stamp duty is levied. 
What is the value of the goodwill of a business 
must depend entirely upon circumstances. 

When a business is sold, the goodwill passes to 
the tiansforee, and it is most important that 
nothing should be clone by the liansleror to inter¬ 
fere with the comlm t of the business. Ihe common 
method adopted is for the tian.s/eroi to enter into 
an agieemcnt with the tiansierce not to compete 
with him in any similar business. If the agreement 
is not too wide to be enforced, according to the 
rules governing icstraint of tiade (< 7 .to), a ttans- 
feior will be bound by the agreement. In the 
absence of any special agieemcnt, the qucstidfi as 
to what extent the transferor is bouqjl not to enter 
into competition with the old firm has caused grq^t 
trouble to the courts After a series of vaiying* 
decisions, the present state of the law may be thus 
summed up, as the result of the decision 111 the 
leading case of Trego v. Hunt, 1898, App. Cos. 7 . 
That person alone who has a> quired the goodw#i 
of a business is entitled to rcpiesent himself as 
continuing or sue cceding to the business'of the trans¬ 
feror. When theie is.no special provision on tha^ 
sale of the goodwill the twmsferor is at liberty to 
set up a rival business, but he is not entitled to 
cam ass the c ustomers of the old film, a$d may be 
test 1 ained by 1111 uric non from soliciting any person 
who was a customer of the old firm pnfir # to the 
sale to continue to deal with the vendor, or not to 
deal with*the punhasc^. Ihe trafisfcror may also 
publicly adveitiso Ins business with similar limita¬ 
tions as to arc ularising the customers of the former 
firm. The same punc iples are applicable to the case 
vflicre a prison has been taken irrt( 4 partnership on 
the terms that on the »xpiration of tnc partnership, 
the.* gold will of the business shall belong solely to 
the other partner. The rule t« Elicitation of 
old cu’jtoincis as laid down yi Trego v. Hunt, applies 
to, all old customers, even to those who had before 
solicitation become customers of tfie transferor of- 
thcir own accord. 

Tlie rules to be derived from the various case* 
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5,000 0 0 
.. 1.250 0 0 


B. Capital Account. 


; £6,250'; 0; 0 

I ! : 

.. ^ii 6,250; 0, 0 

Cr. 


i ! 1920 „ , „ L/1 5,000! Ol 0 

.. .Vji 6,25«Jo; 0 Jan M of'coodwiil ..l j I.2S^4»t 0 


£6,250 0 


1920 

; Jan. 1 ! By Balance 


C. Capital Account. 

, ! 

1920 

; Jan. 2 ! By Cash 


j; £6,250j 0l 0 
V 6,250j o! 0 
Cr. 

2,500. 0 0 
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Goodwill Account. 
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1920 ; 

Jan. 1 To A’s and IVs Capital A/cs 


2,500 0 0 


any way^cstraUied frorii' setting up a fresh business # 
similar to that which he has been carrying on and 
i ihnij *his old customcts, notwithstanding that 

t fVi*> innqfpror is in no way bound by them, 

^n l C mav open a 3 ^ busing on her own account 

3LFKS&ttfiuor$ 

place in y oraei“ to‘help the wife to commit the 
^As'the goodwill is often the most valuable part 


sssss “ *» 

UnTe'lc 11 tang"Uken^LdTstSutory'powers, and 
Mr fnnn, (an eminent authority on 
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diminution in its value is hardly appreciable, 
although the trade premises have compulsorilv l>een 
taken. If a business is of a wholesale character, or 
is one which consists of orders from a widely 
extended area, a compulsoiy change of trade pre¬ 
mises would be productive of small loss. If, in 
addition, convenient premises can be acquired in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the pmnises 
taken, the loss incuried through diminution in the 
value of goodwill becomes meiely nominal, and the 
owner’s only claim to compensation is in respec t of 
any reasonable expenses winch the taking of equally 
convenient new premises has rendered necessary. 
On the other hand, there are < ases in which the 
diminution in the value of a goodwill may almost 
equal the entire value of a goodwill 11ns is the 
ca»e*where a business is ieta.il and local, depending 
on neighbouring customers, and no suitable pre¬ 
mises can be found in the locality within which the* 
business connection extends. When premises aie 
taken and business is c arned on at a loss, the 
owner may be entitled to compensation on the 
ground that, but for compulsory powers, he would 
have been entitled to remain on the premises and 
to carry on his business " 

The value of goodwill as shown in the books of 
a limited company should be the amount ougmally 
paid for same, subject to such amounts as have 
been written off. The creation of a value for good¬ 
will in the books of a limited company other than 
the above would be irregular under ordinary 
circumstances, an instance in which it would be 
permissible being where the business and under¬ 
taking of the company is being sold at an enhanced 
price to another company. In this case it will be 
necessary to bring in any additional amount which 
is to be paid by the pin chasing company in respect 
of goodwill. Goodwill, being an intangible asset, 
does not depieciale. (See llM'RhClATlON.) On 
the' other hand. th»* creation ot a goodwill value 
is frequently made in partnership books. This is 
often necessitated by the retirement or admission 
of a partner, otherwise it is usually best to elimi¬ 
nate this figure, charging the amount to the debit 
of the partner’s capital accounts in the proportions 
in which profits are shared, and crediting goodwill 
account. 

To illustrate the creation and writing of! of 
goodwill, let us assume that A and B aic equal 
partners, whose capitals stand at £5,000 each 
They decide to admit a third partner, C, who is to 
pay £500 to qualify him for a one-fifth share of 
the profits, ancf £2,000 as capital. 

lsf Method A, B, and C can treat the matter of 
goodwill privately without affecting the books, C 
handing to A and B two cheques of £250 ca< h. 

2nd Method. The £500 paid by C can be brought 
into the firm’s books, £250 being credited to 
A’s capital account and £250 to B’s capital 
account. 

‘3rd Method. As C is paying £500 as a qu n :ica¬ 
tion for a one4ifth share of profits, the g* dwill 
value is clearly £2*500 ; and this asset being the 
projurrty of A and B until C has paid, the same 
should be debited to goodwill account and credited 
to A’s and B's capital accounts in equal shares. 
When this is done, C's capital account should be 
credited with the whole amount of cash introduced 
by him, in respect of both goodwill and capital 

It .should be observed that if the goodwill 
account is now written off, tne proportions in 
which profits are shaded being A?. Bj#, and ( < 


A’s capital account will 

lx? debited with £1,000, 

B's . 

.. .. £1.000, 

and 


C’< 

' .. .. £500. 

llius the net icsult of 

this method is the same 


as in (2) 

GOOSKBKRK\.-— l lu* Iwrv ot the pm kly sluub, 
A’i bes Grossularta, wlm h glows abundantly thiough- 
out Noith and Centi.il Bui ope. and in t lie United 
stales, where its intiodiu turn began to be attended 
with su<cess towards the end ot the nineteenth 
century The best English goosebeirtes ait? grown 
in Lancashire i he hint is populat both in its 
flesh and in its pieseived state, and is also used 
m the prepaiation of certain sorts ot \tnegar and 
ot wine 

GO l Rib - lhe name ot vaiions species of climb¬ 
ing plants of thc*oidei Cut ut In la lhe ii uit is 
noted foi its sue and tleshmess Some varieties, 
t l; , the vegetable mauow and lie <m umbel, are 
kept lot human consumption, while otheis, t ^ . the 
• oinnuin pumpkin ot Italy, air used as a cattle 
food lhe bottle gouid has a haul outer itnd, 
which is used as a dunking \essel, and the torrel 
gouid \ iclcls a film sometime s emploj ed as wadding 
lor guns I he plant glows in many putts ot !■ urope, 
Asia, and Aim tie a. and many species me lounei in 
England. 

GOVERNMENT NOTK.s. I In h easm v not e« ot 
the nominal value- ot /I and 10s. respectively, 
which were lust issued oil the outbuak ot the wai 
with Get many in 1914, and which wen* made* legal 
tt-ndei to any an ount 

<;<>vi;knMi:nt stock.- n.h..nm ih-mt) 

CUtAlN.- 1 1)13 is the smallest weight in the 
systems which aie in use in England and Amenta 
for denoting the weights of bodies lhe. ougiu of 
measures and weights in England is to be found m 
a guun of barley or wheat. I he weight ol 32 grain}., 
well dried and taken from the* middle of the ear, 
was called 1 pennyweight. The pennyweight was 
afterwards divided into 24 giums, and is now an 
artificial standard. * 

In a statute of Edward I it is enacted— 

(a) “ An English penny, now the hugest «Mil 
in England, which is called a stealing, lound and 
without clipping, shall weigh 32 grams of wheat, 
well dried, and gathered out of I 1 >: middle of tl e 


ear , 

( 0 ) “And twenty of these j>rn<<\ or tuvdy 
pennyweights, sh.Jll make an ounce. 

(c) “ And twelve of these ounces shall make a 
pound ’’ 

lhe gram is usually taken as the common unit irr 
tom pilling the system oi weight known as avoir¬ 
dupois, containing 437 5 grains to a/i ounce, or 
7,000 grains to the pound, with the apothecaries' 
and the troy oumcof 480 giams 1 He ptincipal 
teims of th*‘ diurnal sv-tem »>1 weights may ttaift 


be c\j)fc*ssiii in grains 

1 Kilogramme 
1 Gi.mime.. 

I Ca ntigiarum 
1 Milligramme 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. 


Grains. 
15432-3488 
15-432349 
« 0-15432 

001543 

lhe aromatic seeds 


of the Amomum gratia pat a it si Infl the Atnomum 
hence called, also Melegueta pepper. 

. i ney aie used by the African jiatives as a spice 
am! a condiment In England they were formerly 
mu< h employed in the adulteration of gin, beer, 
ai/d othei fermented liquors, but this was stopped 


50 -( 1435 ) 
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by law, and their use i3 now restricted to veterinary 
medicines Britain's supplies come from Guinea. 

GRAM. -Various kinds of pulse, also known as 
chu k-pea, belonging to the order Legumtnosae. The 
seeds are used as a food by Indian natives 

GRAMMA. —- (See I*ORLIGN WhIGHIb AND 
Ml, AS OKI'S -liu Y ) 

GRAMM*]. II ie gt amine is the unit of weight m 
the metm system (</ v ) ft is the weight of a cubic 
centime!ic of distilled water at its greatest density, 
i e , at a temperature of 4°C. or 39 2° F. It is 
neatly e<|ual to 151 grains, its exact value in grains 
being 15-132349 

The English pound, avoirdupois, is equal to 
453 6 grammes. 

GRAND JURY.— (See Jury) 

GRANITE .—An igneous crystalline rock, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of quartz, mica/and feldspar, but 
frequently containing various other mmcials. The 
colour varies, of course, according to the natuic of 
the cgnstituent parts, but is usually red, grey, or 
white, the best Bntish granites being the grey 
Aberdeen and the red Peterhead. The latter is 
much employed for columns in public buildings. 
Granite generally occurs in bosses or amorphous 
masses, which often extend throughout the length 
of primitive mountain chains. It is much in demand 
for great engineering works, specially for bridge 
construction, and many public buildings are made 
of it, or decorated with it. Its great durability 
more than compensates for the difficulty and con¬ 
sequent expense of working it Granite is quarried 
in various parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Channel Islands, and large quantities arc obtained 
from the countries of Northern and Central Europe 
and from Notth America 

GRANT.— T lus signifies, in English law, a con¬ 
veyance in writing Since the passing of the Real 
Property Act, 1845, grants in writing luve been 
effectual for the conveyance of all kinds of property, 
thus taking the place of the old method of f^>ffment 
('/•»•)• • 

GRkl'E. —(See Vine ) 

GRAPE SUGAR. —(See Sugar and Glucose ) 

(URAPHS. -('•' <• Diagrams ani> (’harts) 

GRASS CLOTH. —A somewhat coarse fabric, 
made principally in China, not from grass, but 
from the fibre of the Borhmena nivea, which, though 
often nns-named China grass, is really a species of 
n'eWe 

GRASS OIL.— \ comprehensive name for many 
volatile oils of different origin. Geranium oil has 
^ready been dcstribed. Another variety is ginger 
grass oil, which is obtained ftom the leaves of the 
Andropogon schoenunthus , and much used for 
adulterating,otto of roses It is known as Idris oif 
in Egypt The same plant yields lemon grass or 
citronella oil, whu h owes* its name to its odour, and 
is*used for scenting soap, for which purpose Cyperus 
grass oil from the South European plant Cyperus 
esculentus is also employed. The latter also serves 
as a table oil, while that obtained from the Andro- 
pogon warancusa is used as a stimulant and as a 
remedy foi rheumatism. 

, GRATINGS AND COAL HOLES.— The Towns 
Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, gave power to the 
Coramissionei s ' V n<v\v the loi al authority) to cause 
the occupier to remove <y alter any porih, shed, 
projecting window, step, cellar, cellar door or 
window, sign, signpost, sign iron, showboard, 
window shutter, wall, gate, or fence, or any other 
obstruction or projection, provided that any of 


these things are an obstruction to the safe and 
convenient passage of the public along any street. 
If any building, or hole, or any other place, near 
any street, be, for want of sufficient repair, pro¬ 
tection, or enclosure, dangerous to the passengers 
along a street, the Commissioners may repair the 
same and recover the expenses from the occupier. 

The Town Police Clauses Act, passed in the same 
year, gives power to the police to take into custody, 
and to justices power to fine or imprison, any person 
who leaves open any vault, or cellar, or the entrance 
from a street to a cellar, or room underground, with¬ 
out a sufficient fence or hand-rail, oi leaves defective 
the door, window, or other coveting of a vault or 
cellar, or who does not sufficiently fence any area, 
pit, or sewer left open, or who leaves such open 
area, pit, or sewer without a sufficient light after 
sunset, to wain and prevent persons falling 
thereinto. 

The rule of law quoted above from the Towns 
Improvement Clauses A( t has been embodied in 
the Public Health Act, 1875, by which all city, 
town, and urban local authorities are required to 
see that the law is obeyed There has been a 
further extension of the rule as to gratings and 
coal holes in the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890, where the owners or occupiers are 
required to keep the following in good condition 
and repair: Vaults, arches, cellars, cellar-heads, 
gratings, lights, coal holes, landings, flags, or stones, 
all of which, or any of which, are under any street, 
in the surface of any street, or in the path or street. 

The common law casts a duty, sometimes upon 
the owner of premises, sometimes upon the tenant. 
The case of Pretty and Wtje v. Bichnwrh 1873, 
L K 8 C.P 401, will lilusftate the point ; A house 
in St. John's Wood was leased to a tenant for 
twenty-one years ; the tenant was to keep the 
pi onuses in repair. The tenant entered In due 
course the flap dr coal plate, which was inserted 
in the public loOtway ovei the tenant's coal hole, 
became out of repair A lady was passing along ; 
she stepped upon the mseeme coal plate and was 
mjuied. The lady’s husband brought an action 
against the landlord, but the learned Chief Justice 
Bovill said that the pm son who was m possession 
of the premises, and who allowed the coal plate 
to be m a dangerous condition, was the peison 
responsible to 1 he public foi its being out of repair. 
In this case the tenant was liable and not the 
landlord. I he same tvsull was arrived at m the case 
of Bowen v Anderson, 1894, 1 () 13 164, and it 
would appeal that in the absence of some clear 
evidence of negligence on his part, the landloid 
cannot be held liable at all 

GRATUITOUS DEED.—A deed for which no 
consideration is given. It is the term in Scotch law 
corresponding to the English voluntary deed. 

GRAVIN' G.—The act of cleaning the bottom of 
a ship. 

GRAYING DOCK.—Provision has to be made at 
ports for the repair of vessels frequenting them. 
Graving or dry docks, opening out of a dock, are 
the usual means provided for enabling the cleaning 
and repair of vessels to be earned out. ‘They require 
to be built of good water-tight masonry. The 
entrance has generally a pair of folding gates 
pointing outwards, to exclude the water; but 
sometimes it is closed by means of a caisson, viz., 
a vessel shaped something like the hull of a small 
ship, and having a keel and two stems, which fit 
into a groove in the masonry. The caisson is sunk 
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into the groove by admitting water into iN interior, land has ahvavs been difficult, amt the consequent 

and is floated out again by pumping out the water. use of the sea as a highroad has diminished the 

Keel blocks are laid along the centre line of the difficulty of nn orporating numeious islands under 

dock for the keel of the vessel to rest on when the the centtal govern men t 

water is pumped out The dimensions ol giaving Ihe cutting of the founth Cannl both shortens 
docks vary‘consideiable. The sizes ol some of the the journey between the islands ol the Ionian and 
largest giaving docks are as follows: Liverpool, Aegean Seas, and avoids the dangerous rocks 

Canada Dock, 925$ It. long, 94 ft width of enhance, anumd the Island of Congo in the south, already 

and 29 ft. depth at the oidinar) watei-level in the leferred to On the utli< i hand, the dimensions of 

dock; Tilbury, 875 ft by 70 It. by 31 $ It , and the canal, 26 it deep and 100 It wide, together 

Glasgow, 880 ft by 80 ft by 26$ It Where theie with the strong tut mils that run through it, due 

is no site available foi a graving dock, floating diy to its being cut at sea level without links, lead 

docks, built originally ol wood, but more lecently to its being but little used except for local bailie, 

of iron and steel, have occasionally been lesorted J he water between the Island of Lent as and the 
to The fust Bermuda dock towed auov> the* m. unlaud is at piesent too shallow foi ships trading 

Atlantic in 1869, and the new dock launched in with C’cufu fiom the south, and the deepening of 

16^2, 545 tt. by 100 it , are notable examples. this channel is under consideiation 

GREASE.—Tatty substances of vanous kinds Climate and Vegetation. On the whole, the 
often more or less linpuie. A mixture of tallow climate ol Gieece in the lowlands is typically 

and cod oil is used for currying leather, and Me diterianean, with vei v wai m. «li y summers and 

another mixture, consisting of tallow, palm-oil, wit winteis. ihe western coast, howevei. is much 

soda and water, with an occasional addition of moistei than the eastein side of the counliy,‘where 

tar, is much^cmployed as a lubricant for the axles everything is wither eel by the heat and drought of 

of carts. summer and where in winter, with the exposure to 

GREASY WOOL.- Ihe unscoured wool of sheep, winds from across Russia, the ternpeiutuie is often 

as it is generally imported from South Africa and very low. Kvergteen plants llouiisli, and the lower 

Australia mountain slopes aic clothed with line t musts of 

GREECE. — Position, Area, and Population. oaks and conifers 

Greece forms the southern portion of the moun- Agricultural Products. 'Ihe piodint that enters 
tamous Balkan Peninsula Prioi to 1912, the ana most largely into fomgn trade is the currant, a 
oi the kingdom was less than 25,000 Mpiare miles, small clued giupe giown almost exclusively m 
wih a population of a little over 2,500,000, but Gieece and the neighbouring islands. the name 
alter tlu* Balkan Wais of 1912-13,0 was inci< as< d “cm rant” is a corruption of the woid Corinth, 
by the addition of ceitam poits of Macedonia, in the neighbourhood of wlmh and along the 
Tpnus, and certain Aegean Islands Its tcrntoiy southern shears of the gull of that name largo 
was further augmented after the (beat War, quantities of the fruit aie produced ihe best 
1911-18, by having granted to it certain pails of c ome from the islands Other grapes are gi own for 
Albania, the piumontoiies of Chakulic e, and the the manufac tuic of wine, seine of wine h is exported, 
island ol Crete The total area is now about 46,000 as .ire also olives and tobacco. Although Greece is 
square mile-, and the population is estimated at piedoimnantly agn< ultural, not enough giain is 
6,000,000 Its boundaties in the north are now giown % and nun li is imported, chiefly wheat and 
Albania, Yugo-Slavia, and Bulgana, on the'south m.uze Ihe chought ol summet makes imgation 
and west the Ionian Sea, and on the cast the necessary almost eveiywheie lor sum f'festal agri- 
Ac* ;ean ‘■Va cultuie The extensive maish land known as Lake 

Cape Matapan, the southernmost point, is in Cop.us has now been drained, and the natural 

latitude 36it N fertility of the lake soil is enhanced by the facilities 

The Greek Islands, lo the west is the Ionian Sea, olfered by sue h low-lying land fear imgation works, 

along the coasts of which he the* Ionian Islands, Mineral and Other Products. I here is considerable 
Corfu, Lem'as (Santa Maura), Cephaloma, and nmuul wealth, and on s lying neat the <oast are 
Xacynthos (Xante) Off the eastern coast, in the woiked to some extent foi expoit At Lautic >, in 
Aegean Sea, are numerous islands, the largest ol the IVnmsula of As in a, m.ing.inifc*i ous yon me is 
which, Euboea or Negroponte, is separated bom Ihe mined, together with silver-lead orc*s ihe inland 
mainland by a'vcry narrow str.ut North-eastward of Sc i)pirns, one of the ( yc lades, also pioduc es iron, 

fiorn this au* ;hc Sporades. and south-east w p aid the some lignite of mf< nor cjuahty is obtained; ~lf;d* 

Cyclades • em«iy is found in the island <•! Naxos 

The islands of Cengo and Cengotto, I)mg off the Bath sponges an* collected in tin smiounding 
south coast with the numeious islets that ac.eom- sc.cs joi expoit. Ihe chief centre of the Greek 
puny them, present serious obstacles to navigation industry, howevei, is the island of Kakinno, off the 
m the seas between Ciete and the mainland coast of Asia Minor, outside Greek tcrntoTial wifters. 

Ruild and Sea Routes, ihe mountains ihit (ill Trade. Ihe ccntial position of the country 
tin* mainland extend generally to the sea ining between the Mediterianean and Black Seas, and 

imposing cliff > and splendid liarbouis ' >1 the: the nearness of the overland routes to the east 

many arms of th- sea, the largest is the Gulf of through Asia Minor and Egypt, were responsible 

(. tannth, which, extending eastward !<■ within for the common l impc t.inoc j>f Greece centuries 
4<hulrs’o( the Gulf of Aegina, makes the M.iifhern ago h.vcn allc i uie lurkish occupation of the 1 

half of the country, known as the Beleponm sus ot mainland many islands weie retained by the 

Morea, virtually an island (The cutting ol a canal republic of Venice as tia<kng fct: 4 ions Hcrmou- 
through the isthmus has now made it such) Both pqlis, ‘»n ^yra, is the chief cc*ntre of trade in the 
on the east and on the south coasts arms of the se« Aegean arid many Greek vessels aie engaged in the 

penetrate tar into the land, forming mountainous local trade between the Black*Sea ports. Of the 

peninsulas. Ionian Islands Corfu is the most important. 

Between these peninsulas communication ' y ♦ Passenger steamers of the Messagenes Maritime* 
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loin PirtM-us With Naples ami Marseilles on the one 
hand and with Smyrna and Constantinople on the 
other Carpo boats of Hie same line also run to 
Genoa calling at Salamala and Patras; and also 
to Salonika and 1 he Black Sea (Russian) ports 
Other sti lenstup lmi s ot mk mat lonal importance 
called at dillennt poits pilot to the War, and no 
doubt wln n malt, is have settled down the old 
condition ol allans will be revised and probably 
impl<»vr<l 

The chief exports m order of value arc currants 
and other agrti ultural prodiu ts, ores, anil other 
minerals, olive and other oils, wines, animal pro¬ 
ducts, forest produ< ts, and fishery products 


[GRE 

Ircial 



The chief imports of the country .ire gram, cotton 
(raw, yarn, manulactured), iVsh, coal, animals, 
woollen goods, building timber, hides, paper, coffee, 

( syyar, non and steel, glass and eattliemvaie, silk 
goods, and ch« nncals 1 

In the trade with lb it am, currants arc, in normal 
tunes, the most impottant evpoit, forming hall 
the total value Other ait ides me non ore. raisins, 
spoijges, and olive oil In return, Itritam sends 
principally cotton and woollen goods, coal, non, 
and machinery 

Routes and Towns. The roads, of which there are 
about 3,000 miles, at one time little more than 
tracks, have recently been much improved Rail¬ 
ways, on aci mint o { tile mountainous character of the 
country and the small population, are few Athens 
is the only capital in Europe without r;ul connec¬ 
tion with the ills'.' of-‘the continent The most 
important line < onnects Athens with Corinth, and 
thence to Patras and other towns in the Morea. 
The railways m the noith aie connected with 
the line between Salonika and Monastic lhe 
length of the lines now open (19-0) is abofd 


1,500 miles. None of the rivers is of comnu 
importance. 

Athens, after a long period of obscurity, has 
again become important as an administrative, 
intellectual, and commercial centre. It is the largest 
city in the country, having a population of 200,000. 

Piraeus (75,000), 6 miles distant, is the port and 
suburb of Athens, and, since the opening of the 
Connth ship canal, lies almost midway between 
the extieme islands of the country Half the 
shipping <»f the country belongs to this port 

Salonika (ancient Thessalonica), on the Gulf of 
Salonika, is the second town in point ot size, its 
population being about 170,000 It is an important 
port, and the outlet of 
the Vardar Valley Its 
chief manufactures arc silfc 
and leather, and it is i on- 
nected by rail with noi th¬ 
em Europe Its exports 
include wheat, olives, law 
silk, m'li/e, wool, sponges, 
and tobai ( o r 

Othei towns .ire Patras 
(38,000), Vole (25,000), 
Corfu (28,000), Laris¬ 
sa (20,000), Inpolxtsa 
(11,000),7 r ikkala ( 18,000), 
Pyrgos (14,000), /.ante 
(14,000), Calamada 
(15,000), Chalets (12,000). 
I.annum (11,000), 
rocasito (10,000), an<l 
f<otvt.a (9 (.00) 

l he tune of transit to 
Athens is about four 
days 

greenbacks.— 1 ins. 

is the common name given 
to the notes whuh were 
first issued by the Govei n- 
ment of the United States 
in 1862. The backs of 
the notes are printed m 
green mk, hence the name. 
They are legal terfder 
in the United States. 
(See Foreign Moneys— 
United States ) 

A green, cultivated variety of 
is much 

imported from France, where it is rallied " Feme 


GREENGAGE. 

plum, which, though 'grown in England 


Claude." 

GREEN HEART or BEBEERU.—A species of 
laurel, valued for its hard and durable timber, 
which is much used in large engineering works, 
especially for shipbuilding A febrifuge known as 
bebeeru is obtained from the bark The tree is 
found m the West Indies and in Guiana. 

GRESHAM S LAW. —Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
founder of the London Royal Exchange, to whom 
is also attributed the introduction intd our monetary 
system of that most potent age"t of circulation— 
the cheque was the chief financial adviser of Qu£cn 
Elizabeth. The " law " which he, first of t'fte 
moderns, enunciated clearly, is an application to 
coinage of a principle long known, inherent indeed in 
hum&n nature. Expressed generally, it comes to tlus: 
If two articles in my possession can be equally well 
applied to some one purpose, I apply to that pur¬ 
pose the article which I value the less. Yesterday's 
paper is just as good for lighting the fire as to-day's, 
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but*to-day’s is more useful in other respects, and 
so I light my fire with yesterday's. Applied parti* u- 
larly to money, the law may be thus stated : When 
two coins of unequal value are equally good for 
releasing from debts, the poorer com alone lemams 
in circulation ; or, in the usual epigrammatic form : 
“ Bad money drives out good, but good money can¬ 
not drive out bad.” If the State treats pieces of 
full weight and high standard as of equal value 
with lighter pieces of lower standard, and seeks to 
compel its subject to do likewise, the better coin 
will disappear from circulation JThc infeiior coins 
will remain in the one market where they fetch the 
same price as the superior coins. The superior coins 
will assume some form or betake themselves to 
some place where their superiority is an advantage. 
•Unless there is an effective withdrawal of the inferior 
coinage, or unless the better coinage ts rated higher, 
the better coinage cannot survive \ good example 
is afforded by the various South American States 
of to-day No one dreams of paying in gold when 
a depreciated papei currency will serve the sameend. 

The occasion of Sir Thomas Gresham’s remarks 
was the sterile astonishment with which his con¬ 
temporaries noted that the heavy, new coins issued 
from the Mint disappeared in mysterious fashion, 
while the old, dipped, worn, and debased coins 
continued to circulate everywhere. Elizabeth’s 
revered father, the first Defender of the Faith, had 
not kept faith with his creditors or his subjects. 
He had, by debasing the standard, ” that least 
covert of all modes of knavery,” conferred on all 
debtors a licence to rob their creditors. The famous 
financier persuaded, the Queen ” to call down,” in 
1560, the amounts at which the depreciated coins 
would bo received in payment of public or private 
debts Their debt-paying power was now no more 
than was justified by their weight of fine metal. 
There was no incentive to cull heavy coins for the 
crucible, or for export, or for hoarding. 

Gresham’s lesson did not, it would appear, make 
a lasting impression. In the reign of Charles II a 
resolution was made to reform the coinage. Till 
then the coins had been made in what we should 
imagine a very primitive fashion The metal was 
cut by shears, and was shaped and stamped by the 
hammer A uniform weight could hardly be 
expected, and few of the coins were quite round. 
The rims were not marked, so that it was quite easy 
to clip away a portion of the coin without being 
detected To the question, " whose is this image 
and superst ription ? ” could not then have been 
made a full ’answer. The image alone could be 
guessed at , the superscription on most of the (runs 
had disappear*!. The rigorous laws enacted against 
clippers in Elizabeth’s reign failed to lessen ajiprc- 
ciably the fraudulent practice. 1 hough hangings 
were frequent, the clipper pursued his lucrative 
calling Some reform was imperative. To effect the 
desired improvement and to lessen the chances of 
clipping, a mill, which in great measure superseded 
the human hand, and which turned out coins 
difficult to counterfeit, perfectly round, and having 
t.ie edges inscribed, was set up on Tower Hifi. 
ft was expected that the excellent new money 
would quickly displace the old impaired coinage , 
but since the milled and the hammered coins were 
current together, and were legal tender Without 
distinctly, the milled coins went into the melting 
poi or crossed the Channel. The people perversely 
continued to employ the old, light, battered coins 
in monetary transactions. ” The horse in the 


Tower still paced his rounds. Fresh waggon loads 
of choice money still came forth from the mill, and 
still they vanished as fast as they appeared. Great 
masses were melted down ; gicat masses exported ; 
great masses hoarded : but scarcely ono new piece 
was to be found in the till of a shorn or in the 
leathern bag which the farmer earned home from 
the cattle fair In the receipts and payments of 
flic Exchequer the milled money did not exceed 
ten shillings in a bundled pounds.” It was a 
matter of chance whether what was tailed a shilling 
was leally tenpence, or sixpence, or fourpcnce: 
there was for practical puipose no measure of the 
value of commodities, and it betaine absolutely 
essential that vigoious and intelligent effoits should 
be made to relieve trade from its embarrassments 
and disorders. The efficacy of the gicat re-coinage 
of 1696 was assn ted by the decision that, after a 
definite date, only the new toms should bo current ; 
the old c oins should no longei pass by tain but by 
weight like othei commodities. 

AH the moie enlightened nations ndw take 
elaborate precautions against the loss of their 
good money and its supersession by light or debased 
money. But there was a danget in the United 
States, before the annulling of the Sherman Act in 
*1896, that gold would disappcai ftom the curiency 
and depreciated silver take its place: people were 
beginning to make gold conti acts and use gold 
reserves And in some countries, like the Argentine, 
the dejnec lated paper money, whic h is inconvertible 
—which cannot, that is, be turned into cash on 
demand—has almost displaced gold and silver, 
whu h are at a constant premium In our case the 
sovereign, our unit of value, is not cuircnt below a 
certain weight: when issued from the Mint it is 
123 25 grains; if it falls below 122 5 giatns it is 
not legal tender And in older that there shall be 
no temptation to keep abraded coins in circulation, 
they are automatically withdrawn by the banks 
and passed on to the Bank of England, winch takes 
them for tho Mint at their full value The loss 
caused by usage is, therefore, borne, asTt should 
be, by the public; and, as a jcsult, we have a 
current y whu li is undoubtedly the best in the world 

UKimiH’S VALUATION. -About a quifitef of 
a century after the Union of Gieat Britain and 
Ireland, in fact, in W25, the Government of the 
day resolved uj>on a valuation of the land of 
1 1 eland being made, the main object being t^o pre- 
patation of a basts upon which taxation should be 
fixed. It was not until 1845, however, that the 
ptojec t was leally, taken in hand, when Mr. Richard 
Griffith (aftei wards *Sir Richard Griffith) wSs 
appointed commissioner to sujierintend the valua¬ 
tion The result was made known ip 1850, and the 
lepoit was 'ailed Griffith’s valuation. There has 
been mu* h criticism devoted to Lhift report; but 
it lias been found exceedingly useful a*s a bifete for 
taxation as well as for arriving at the fair 
i cuts to be paid under the various Irish Land Acts 

GRINDSTONES. —These uwular stones of sand¬ 
stone or gritstone arc found in a natural state in 
Staffordshire They arc sectyed to an axle and 
revolved by steam for the purpose of grinding or 
shAijjcning cutlery, edge tools, etc. There *is a 
growing demand for artificial grindstones, which 
.^insist of grains of $and mixed with silicate of 
lime* 

GROAT.—An old Englislt silver coin of the 
.alue of fourpcnce It is not now issued except as 
•Maundy Money (q v ). 
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GROATS'. -Husked oats Embden groats js the 
.me given to the ground variety. 

GKOCKK. -1 his name was originally applied 
a person who sold goods by the gross or wholesale, 
aw it signifies a dialer in tea, i oflee, sugar, and 
„,her similrr pioduie generally 
GROCERIES.— I h e < ommodities dealt in by 
grocers '1 he name given to a grocer’s shop in 
Ament a is a grot ery 

GROSS. - As a noun, this woitl i-, applied to the 
reckoning of goods, eti , and originally signified a 
great bundled It now induates twelve dozen 
As an adjeelive, gross is the opposite of net (or 
nett) {qv), and means the full weight or quantity 
of any commodity, without making any allowance 
or deduction of any kind whatever It is derived 
from the Latin cratsus, “ thick," through the 


Flench gros 

GROSS PROFIT.—The difference between the 
cost price and the selling prn c of goods As goods 
often have work done on them which adds to their 
value before sale, all such cxpendituie is, of coutse, 
added to the original cost, in order to arrive at sue h 
cost price, and m the case of the manufacturing of 
goods, all costs of production of every description 
are taken. These include tost of material, wages, 
management salaucs, rent, rates, light, heat, power, 
insurance, trade expenses, upkeep and depreciation 
of machinery and plant, etc. In cases where dis¬ 
tribution takes place from the factory, it is often 
difficult to fix the exact point in the act nunts where 
production expenses end and distribution expenses 
commence ; and in these cases, in taking out the 
manufac tunng account, in order to arnve at a gioss 
profit, a point is stiuck, including all items whuli 
are clearly expenses of pioduction, and succeeding 
accounts aie always drawn to the same point, thus 
ensuring umfoi tmtv of < ompai isons between pet iod*» 

GROSS RENTAL —The rent of a property before 
any deductions have been made for rates, taxes, 
repairs, or other outgoings 

GROSS VALUE.—Oioss value is a tenn often 
applied 10 piopetty, and means the annual value 
which a tenant might icasonably be expected to 
pay, .biking one jeai with another, for any 
particular piece of land or tenement, if such tenant 
undertook to pay all the usyal tenant's latcs and 
taxes, and if the landlord on his pait undertook to 
bear the costs, repaiis, msuiarue, and other 
expenses, if any, neeessaiy to kpep and maintain 
the propeity or tenement in such a slate as to 
command that rent 


ft (?ROSS WEIGHT. Ih e ac lual weight of any 
goods, etc , together with the package or packages, 
etc., in which they aie contained lhe weight of the 
package, , is known as the* " tare” (q v ),and that 
of the goods only as the " net (or nett) weight 

GROUND\GE.—'lhe tax that is paid by a ship 
for tne use of the mound or space that is occupied 
by it whilst it is in poi t 

GROUND NUTS.—'lhe fiuit of the Arachis 
hypogaea, a leguminous plant of West Afina, 
where it is used as a food, France imports laige 
quantities of the rmfj on account of the fixed sweet 
oil obtained from them, which is mainly useful as 
a lubricant, though it is sometimes employed as a 
substitute for olive* cal 

GROUND RENT.- -1 his is payment in tlie for n 
of rent which is made to the owner of fieehold 
property {qv), by the person who takes it from 
nun, for the use of the land for a specified period 
It is upon the terms of the payment of a ground 


rent—the periods of payment being yearly, talf- 
yearly, or quarterly, according to agreement—that 
land is generally let out for building purposes. At 
the end of the specified period every tiling attaching 
to the land reverts to the freehold owner. It is 
generally considered a very good investment to 
purchase land to which ground rents are attached. 
Not only is the security good, but there exists the 
power of distress {qv), which renders the regular 
payment of the interest on the money invested, i e., 
the rent, almost certain Again, at the end of the 
stipulated period® the value of the property may 
have increased very considerably, owing to the 
exist cm e of the buildings upon it 

GRCYfeRE.- -A rich cheese, which takes its 
name* from the Swiss town where it is made lhe 
industry has now spread to the whole canton oJ* 
Freiburg 

GUAIAf’UM.—T1 ie name of a West Indian tice, 


the Guaiacutn officinale, and of its resinous pioduct. 
lhe wood is hard and duiable, and is much used 
for ships’ blocks, bowls, pestles, rulers, ct<. The 
greenish resin has a pleasant odour and a sweetish 
taste, it is useful medicinally as a stimulant, and 
is employed in the prepaiation of various pills, 
powders, and tinctures 

GUANO. —The impoi tant manure consisting of the 
excrement of vanous sea-fowl and of othei maiine 
animals, such as seals. It contains all the elements 
neeessaiy lor plant life, being rich in pliosphatic 
and nitrogenous compounds 'lhe propot turn of the 
latter is greatest in dry regions, and the most valu¬ 
able mtiogenous guano is found off the Peruvian 
< oast, while guano in whit h the phosphatic con¬ 
stituents preponderate is found m many islands of 
the Pacific and olf the < oast ol Bolivia The trade 


is declining owing to the exhaustion of supplies, 
and there are many artificial manuies on the 
market, though fish guano is still obtained from 
Norway, and bats' guano fiom Texas and the 
Bahamas 

GUARANTEE.—A guarantee is a conti act 
whereby one person, the promisor or guarantor or 
suiety, as he is variously called, undertakes to be 
answerable to another person, who is called the 
creditor, for any possible loss jn respect of or due 
to the debt, default, or act of a thud poison, called 
the principal debtor, who is, or is about to be, under 
a primary legal liability to the (reditor. Moie shortly 
defined, a guaiantee is a contract to pci form the 
promise or discharge tilt liability of a thud pet son, 
in case of his default. It will be seen frOm these 
definitions that a contract of guarantee, or a con¬ 
tract of suretyship, as it is sometimes called, is a 
kind of accessory or auxiliary contract, for, except 
in circumstances so rare as to be hardly worth 
mentioning in an article of this nature, sueli a 
contract cannot have, an entnely independent 
existence: it must depend upon and have relation to 
another contract between the creditor and the 
principal debtor, and the surety cannot be called 
upon under his guarantee until the prirffcipal creditor 
in default under such othei ‘contract It is 
important to recognise this distinction between'a 
guarantee and an entirely absolute and independent 
contract, because the rules of law we arc now about 
to discuss may have no application to the latter 
kind of contract, and it is, in practice, frequently 
*of vital importance to asc citain whether a particular 
contract is a guarantee, and so subject to speeiai 
rules, or whether it is an independent contract, such 
as a contract of indemnity, ^which will only be 
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subjdt to the ordinary law regulating contracts 
v.). The dividing line is often a very thin one, 
and there is sometimes considerable difficulty in 
ascertaining into which class a particular contract 
falls. An indemnity has been defined as a contract, 
express or implied, to keep a poison who has entered 
into a contract, or who is about to enter into one, 
indemnified against loss under the contract, inde¬ 
pendently of the question whether a thud person 
makes default. A policy of fire insurance is a well- 
known form of an express contract of indemnity, 
and the contract of agency (q v ) gives rise to a 
familiar example of an implied indemnity, a prin¬ 
cipal being bound to indemnify Ins agent against 
the consequences of all lawful acts done by the 
agent in pursuance of his authority. The test to be 
ajij^ied in order to distinguish between the two 
forms of contract is to discover whether the person 
who makes the promise is primarily liable thereon, 
or does lus liability depend upon the pluvious act 
or omission of someone else , if the foimcr, it js an 
indemnity ; if the latter, a guarantee. A simple 
example may make this clear. A and 15 go to a 
tailor's shop, find A says to the tradesman : " Make 
B a suit of clothes, and if he does not pay you, I 
will." This is a guarantee by A to the shopkeeper. 

If, on the other hand, A says : “ Make 15 a suit of 
clothes and I will pay," or " put it clown to me," 
then A makes himself primanly liable, and the con¬ 
tract is one of sale But if A had used some such 
words as : "I will see you don’t lose by the trans¬ 
action," then the attendant circumstances would 
have to be enquired into, to see whether he was 
giving an indemnity, or was guaranteeing that B 
would pay for the clothes. 

Formation of the Contract. Guarantees are subject 
to the otdinary requirements of contracts , there 
must, for example, be mutual assent of the parties 
to the contra* t, the parties must be capable of con¬ 
tracting, and thcie must be a valuable consideration 
unless the contract is under seal. (See Considera¬ 
tion, Contract, Deeds ) If there is a sufficient 
consideration existing, it is not necessary that it 
should be stated in the written document whn h 
embodies the contract of guarantee. In addition to 
compliance with these general requirements, there 
is a further essential to the validity of a guarantee 
—there must be a memorandum in writing of the 
terms of the contract sulfic lent to meet the require¬ 
ments of Sc* tion 4 of the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. 

2, c. 3), which enacts that no action shall be biought 
upon any special promise to answer for the debt, 
default, or misckriiage of another person, unless the 
agreement upon which sue h action shall be brought, 
or some memorandum or note thereof, shall be in 
writing and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith, oi some othoi pci son thereunto by him 
lawfully authorised For what amounts to a suffi¬ 
cient memorandum to satisfy the statute, s» e 
Statute of Frauds An indemnity does not net d 
to be in writing. Although a verbal guarani' < an- 
not be sued upmi, it is not void, and ll a p< r, u p iys 
money under it he will not be able to recover the 
mo^ey back again By a later Act of Parliament, 
knftwn as "Lord Tenterdcn’s Act," no representa¬ 
tions as to the character, conduct, credit, ability, 
trade, or dealings of any other person, in order to 
obtain him credit, can be sued upon unless math* m 
writing and signed by the party to be charged 
A guarantee not under seal must bear a 6d. stamp , 
if by deed, the stamp is usually 10s. A guarantee 
to pay for goods to be supplied to a third person 
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does not requiro a stamp, nor do representations as 
to character, etc., under Lord Tenterden’a Act. 

Surety’s Liability. The liability of a guarantor or 
surety does not arise until the principal debtor has 
made default, and. subject to that, the extent of 
the liability will depend upon the terms and con¬ 
ditions of the contract, for a surety is Aititled to 
insist on a rigid adheiencc to these bv the creditor, 
and cannot be made liable for anything more than 
he has undertaken, and in the intei pietation of the 
trims and conditions the ordinary rules of con- 
sti notion (see Coni fact) will be applied. Dealing 
with a guarantee * a men antile contia* t, the court 
does not apply to it merely technical rules, but 
construes it so as to give effect to what may fairly 
be inferred to have been the leal intention and 
undcistanding of the paitics as expressed bv them 
in wuting, ami ut res ttuigts italent quatn peveat, or 
with a strong leaning tow,mis making the contract 
effective lather than to destroy it 

A guarantee may be onlv m respect of a single 
transaction or for a specified time, oi it may* cover 
a series of transactions, when it is called a "con¬ 
tinuing guarantee," and endures until the things 
contemplated by the parties and covered by the 
guarantee have all happened, or the gu.uantee has 
been revoked Unless otheiwise agieed, a con¬ 
tinuing guarantee is ievoked by any alteration in 
the persons to or for whom it is given ; thus, the 
letiicmcnt oi death of a partner m a lum to whom 
a gu.uantee has been given will geneially discharge 
the surety- (See also Fidelity Guarani Kit.) 

As soon as the pnm ipal debtor has made default, 
such not being clue to the misconduct or with the 
connivance of the ueditor, the latter may pioceed 
against the surety, without being undet any neces¬ 
sity, unless the contract otheiwi.se provides, of first 
suing the puncipal debtor and of taking any other 
form of proceedings against him. Of coin sc, if the 
contra* t contains any condition precedent to the 
suiety being liable, that condition must be fulfilled. 
A common example is the stipulation, in a * on tract 
to guaiantee payment for goods sold, that tl» goods 
shall be delivered to the purchaser In su« h a case, 
though the day on which the purchaser was to pay 
the pi ice has passed, the surety cannot be Ailed 
upon until the goods have been delivered. If a 
surety becomes bankmfit, the creditor may piove 
against Ins estate lor the amount of the guarantee. 

Surety’s Rights. A surety has certain ’vcll- 
defined lights against (1) the creditor, (2) the 
principal debtor ; (3) any co-suiHy 

(I) Any time befciie default, a suiety is entitled 
either to call upon the cieditor to require tlte* 
prim ipal debtoi to pay or to do the agreed thing, 
but he < annul c oinpcl the * reditor to proc red against 
the debtor without giving hun an undertaking to 
indemnify him against all risk and expanse; or to 
pay off the- creditor and then sue* the debtor. ffifie 
suiety »on bung su»*d by 1 lie creditor may set up 
any defence that tht* principal debtor could have 
raised had he been sued , and as soon as he has 
paid wli.it is due from him, he is entitled to be 
placed m the sane position Uiv^uds the* puncipal 
debtor as the creditor was, and to have* and exercise 
all U*e lights and sec unties of the * reortor in respritt 
of the debt, default, or migcartya^e to which the 
guaiantee relates This last-mentioned right is 
sometimes, though not very a* curately, referred to 
as the “ right of subioration." • 

t'2) A surety who ha undertaken the obligation 
at* th- icquest of the de' tor which request may be 
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implied, has a right to recover from the debtor 
complete indemnification in respect of all the surety 
has to pay under the guarantee, and to call upon 
the debtor to exonerate him from liability to the 
credit oi. He tan mover bv at tion all moneys 
propet ly ^paid by hirn under the guarantee, with 
interest, and, in some cases, the costs of defending 
an action brought by the creditor 

(3) It two or more sureties have joined in giving 
the guaiantee, a surety who has paid more than 
his propci share in respect thereof is entitled to 
receive tontnbution from his co-sureties, and if' 
these are bound in varying amounts, they must 
contnbute proportionately in settling the con¬ 
tribution, only those sureties who are able to pay 
arc reckoned i hus, if there are three sureties, and 
one lias become* bankrupt, the surety who has had 
to pay can recover one-lull of the amount from the 
other solvent surety. this right exists whether the 
sureties are bound by the same or ditierent instru¬ 
ments, so long as the liability is a common one ; 
and even though the surety claiming contribution 
did not know when he signed the guaiantee that 
there were or were about to be other sureties. A 
surety cannot enforce contubution if he has been 
guilty of any wrongful concealment from, or 
misrepresentation to, lus cosureties 

Discharge or the Surety. A guarantee may be 
bad ab initio, or may be avoided on any ground 
which altects the validity of an ordinary contract 
tyv), and the suiety will theieby be relieved from 
liability. Among these giounds are failure of con¬ 
sideration, non-performance of conditions pie- 
cedcnt, a mateual alteration of the memorandum 
or wilting, payment, fraud, misrepresentation, and 
non-disclosure or concealment of material facts in 
certain cases Though a contract of guarantee is 
not necessarily one of the class uberritnac fide i, 
which impose on a party the duty of making full 
disclosuu* of all matters likely to alfec t the mind of 
the other party as to whothci he will enter into the 
contract or not, still under some circumstances it is 
a crecK.or’s duty to make facts known to the pro¬ 
posed surety; thus, m the case of a guarantee 
given for the fidelity of a servant, the creditor 
Should disclose such a fact as that the servant had 
already embezzled money and been forgiven 

A surety is also discharged from liability by any 
mateual vdilation of the terms of the independent 
contract (see above) be*tween the creditor and the 
principal debtor, which may be* airanged without 
the surety's consent, if such variation operates to 
the piejudice ot the sutety. Thus, a surety for a 
c Contractor will be relievtcl from liability if the 
creditor makes greater interim payments to the 
contractor than the building contiact authorises 
The rirte on this point has been well stated in the 
following terms by Lord justice Cotton in Holme 
vsHrunsKill. 1877, 3 Q H it. 495. at p 505— 

“ If there is any agreement between the pun- 
opals with reteience to the contiact guaranteed, 
the suiety ought to be consulted, and if he has not 
consented to the alteration, although m cases 
where it is without inquiry evident that the altera¬ 
tion is unsubstantial, or that it cannot be other¬ 
wise than beneficial to the surety, the surety-may 
not be discharged. ye f if it is not self-evident that 
the alteration is unsubstantial, or one which car,mot 
be prejudicial to the surety, the court will not, m 
an action against tne suiety, go into an inquiry as 
to the effect of the alteration, or allow- the question 
whether the surety is discharged or not to be 


determined by the finding of a jury as to the materi¬ 
ality of the alteration, or on the question whether it is 
to the prejudice of the surety, but will hold that, 
m such a case, the surety himself must be the sole 
judge whether or not he will consent to remain 
liable notwithstanding the alteration, and that if 
he has not so consented he will be discharged." 

A surety is also discharged if the creditor legally 
binds himself to give further time to the principal 
debtor. Mere inactivity on the part of the creditor 
to enforce lus rights does not amount to giving time, 
but any neglect of the creditor to do what he is 
bound to do for the protection of the surety will 
operate as a discharge. Thus, since a creditor on 
icceiving payment from a suiety is obliged to hand 
over to the surety any sec unties he may have 
received from the debtor or other person in res$>#ct 
of the debt, if the creditor has by his own neglect 
lost or impaired the value of the securities, the 
surety will to that extent be relieved. In cases 
under the Moneylenders’ Act, 1900, a surety has 
a special light to obtain partial ichef (See 
Moneylenders.) 

Finally, a suiety will be discharged if the creditor 
does not commence proceedings against him within 
the time fixed by the Statutes of Limitation, that 
is, within six years in the case ot a simple contract, 
or twenty years if the contract was made by deed. 

GUARANTEE ASSOCIATIONS. — these are 
either joint stock companies, iru ot porated associa¬ 
tions, or voluntary societies formed for the pur¬ 
poses of guaranteeing various c lasses of risks, such 
as the payment in due course of pnnupal and 
inteicst secured by debentuies or moitgages, the 
solvency and lehabdity of traders and otheis, the 
title to pioperty, the payment of money in con¬ 
templated contingencies, and the reimbursement to 
employcMS of the pecuniary loss sutfeied by the 
defalcations oi othci misconduct of their servants. 
Such an association issues to the insured person 
eithei a guarantee bond or a policy of insuiance to 
cover the contemplated risk, in consideration of the 
payment to them of a lump sum oi ot an annual 
premium. These aic governed by the oidmaiy 
rules of law relating to such matters 

GUARANTEE FIND.—A fund which is set 
apait out oi the piolits of a business to meet 
exceptional losses 

GUARANTEE INSURANFE.—(See Indemnity 
Insurance) 

GUARANTEE SOCIETY. — (See Guarantee 
Association ) 

GUARANTEE STOCKS.—These are stocks upon 
whuh the interest, ot the puncipal together with 
the mteicst, is guaranteed lilt-some cases the 
inteiest upon such stock is guaranteed by another 
compaiy, and then the interest is paid by the 
guaianlc emg company if the oiiginal company is 
unable to meet its obligations 1 his frequently occurs 
in the c a so of railway c ompames, where one company 
has the right of running over the lines of another 
company 

(ilUtANTOIt. — 1 he person who gives a 
guarantee 

GUARDIAN AD LITEM.—Except when he is 
suing for wages, an infant plaintiff must always 
appear in court by his " next fuend ’’ (qv ) Simi¬ 
larly, when he is a defendant, a person must be 
assigned to him as guardian ad litem, in .whose name 
the proceedings must be taken. The “ next friend " 
is always pei son ally responsible for the costs which 
may be incurred. A guar.dian ad litem is not 
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rsonally liable for any costs unless they have 
en occasioned by his own actual negligence or 
misconduct. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD. -So long as the 
father of an infant child ah\o, he is its natma! 
guardian, and after his death the mother is the 
guardian, either alone or in conjunction with some 
other person nominated bv the deceased fathei in 
his will. Again, a mother of anv infant may, by 
deed or will, appoint any person or peisons to be 
guardian or guardians of such child after the death 
of herself and the father, if such infant is then 
unmarried. And, m addition, a mot hoi is empowered 
by deed or will to nominate provisionally some tit 
person or persons to act as guardian or guaidians 
with the father after het cleat.i, and the court will, 
if Satisfied that for any reason the father is unfitted 
to be the sole guardian, confinn such appointment 

It is seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, 
there cannot be a guardian except tlu; father so 
long as he is alive, unless good cause is shown 
that he is not a lit person to act as sue h. Hut by 
recent legislation it has been provided that the 
court will interfere and prevent the father-or 
the mother, if she has succeeded to the father’s 
place—from tegaimng the custody of a child whu h 
is det.iined, if it is satisfied that the child has been 
abandoned or deserted, or that he* has been guilty of 
such conduct as will disentitle him to have his 
natural lights piotccted The same rule applies 
if a parent has aUowed any poison to bring up a 
child under such meumstames as make it clear 
to the court that the patent is unmindful of paiental 
duties, and convince it that the resumption of 
parental control is not for the child's benefit 

'Hie guardianship of children after a decree of 
divoice is entirely m the discretion of the couit, 
and will depend upon the paiticular c m umslanc es 
of the case 

It is only rarely that any person othei than one 
or both of the parents can appoint a guardian Hut 
if the parents are dead, or if they by their conduct 
have rendered themselves unfit, in tlie opinion of 
the c oui t, to maintain their natural right of guai dian- 
ship, a stiangei may' appoint or select a guaichan 
to a certain extent Thus, if substantial pecuniary 
benefits are given to an infant by a stranger who 
pioposes to appoint a particular guardian, then 
the court will generally give effect to such appoint¬ 
ment, if it is satisfied as to the proposed guardian 
being a fit and proper peison Also where no 
guardian at all has been appointed, the court will 
take upon itsoli to nominate a guardian, provided 
the infant has some property within the jurisdn ti< n 
over which (he* court can exercise control, if 
necessary. 

Sometimes it is desued to make an infant a waid 
of court, as a special protection. '11ns cannot be 
effected unless the child has some property In 
order, then, to accomplish this purpose, if i> the 
practice for some person who is interested ,,i ihe 
infant to settle a sum of money upon him c. her 
£'50 or upwards —< : to pav the sum into <<*ut to 
the'*credit of the child. When this has been done, 
th? court will cxerusc a general supervision over 
the infant until the attainment of the age of twenty- 
one m the case of a male, and until the attain spent 
of that age or mainagc in the case of a female* 
A person $vill be appointed guaidian, and such 
guardian will act under the general supci vision 
of the court. One of the principal restraints imposed 
in the case of a female vifant, who is a ward of court. 


is in respect of marriage, and anv prison concerned 
in procuring a marnage with an infant w'ard is 
guilty of contempt ot couit (</ v) and liable to 
imprisonment It is still a case of contempt of 
court though the person or prisons involved in it 
is or aie unaware of I lie fa< t of the wardship 

In most cases the position of guaidian anti waul 
is exactly tin* same as that of patent and child. 
Hut there is one gie.it exception Unless the nr- 
eumst.inces ate veiv exceptional, the t ourt will 
not allow a gilt made bv a ward to a guaidian to 
stand good if made by the waul during the 
continuant c of the guaidianship 

GUARDIANS’ MEETINGS (BOARDS OF).-—The 

statutory pi evasions governing these meetings are 
contained in the Lot al Government At t, 1894, 
(Set 59), and the Uubli. Health Act. 1875 
(Schod I), anti ate .is follows - 

The guardians at tlu-it annual meeting must elect 
a chairman toi the year, who may be oil het one of 
themselves oi someone ftoin outside. Further, they 
may appoint for a loneuiienl penod of offite a vice* 

< hairman, who also may be one of themselves or an 
outsider ; and he will liavt the powers anti nuthonly 
of the chan man duting the lattei’s absence or 
inability. Hoth the than man and vice-chairman 
must be either parochial ele< tois of a parish within 
the particular union, or have resided in the union 
timing the whole of the twelve months pieteding 
the election; oi, in the case ol a p.-tnsh situated 
within a borough, they must be eligible foi meml>cr- 
ship of that borough count ll Women .ue eligible. 
An inteiini vataney in the chan nianship shall be 
filled for the unexpirod penod by appointment under 
the usual conditions It is extiemcly important to 
note the various ways in which a ch.ynnan may 
become disqualified , spate does not permit of their 
being set out heie 

Every board o'f guardians must from time to time 
make regulations with respect to the summoning, 
notice, place, management, and adjournment of 
their meetings, and genet ally with respect to the 
transaction and management of tlun Hfisiness. 
Ihese regulations appear to be subject in some 
respects at least to the* control of the Lot al Gqyern- 
ment Dnaid Meetings may not be held in premises 
lit eased for intoxii ating Jiquoi, unless no otliei suit¬ 
able room is available either free of charge or at a 
reasonable c ost 

The proceedings of a boa id of guardians shaii not 
be invalidated by aliy vacancy or vac unties among 
their members, or by any defect in the election of 
such board, or irx the election or selection, .e. 
cjuahfit at ion of any member theieol. 

J he annual meeting of a boat < I must l>c held as 
soon as convenient alter April 15th in each year; 
and business meetings must be held at leist once 
a month. Tlie first meeting of a board constituted 
after the passing of the 1894 Ad shall be heir/at 
sin h place and on \ut h day (not being more than 
ten days after the completion of the election) as 
tlu* i(.turning officer may appoint by written notice 
to each member of tlu* board. J lie chairman at 
nicotines of the L ml shall be? the chairman of the 
board, if piesent, failing him, the vice-chairma/i ; 
failidg him, one of the guardians present shall be 
appointed to the chair, which he f necd not vacate 
if t#ie - han man or vu e-chairman should afterwards 
come in No business shall be txansac ted at a meet¬ 
ing unless at least one-thud of the full number of 
im miners be present, subject to this, that in no 
cfLse shall a largci quotum than seven members be 
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required Every question at a meeting shall be 
decided by a majority of votes of the members 
present and voting on that question, in case of 
an equality of votes, the chairman of the meeting 
shall have a second or lasting vote '1 lie names of 
the niem^t rs piesent, as well as of those voting on 
each question shall be recoided, so as to show 
whether e.u h vote given was for or against the 
question Any minute made of proceedings at a 
meeting, and copies of any outers made, or resolu¬ 
tions passed at a meeting, if purporting to be 
signed by the chan man of the meeting at which 
such proceedings took place, or such orders were 
made or iesolulions passed, or by the chairman of 
the next ensuing meeting, shall be received as 
evidence in all legal proceedings; .and until the 
contrary is proved, every meeting whete minutes 
of the pioeecdings have been sea made, shall be 
deemed to have been duly convened and held, and 
all pioc eeclings thereat to have been duly had 

Hoards may, as stated, make their own regula¬ 
tions as to the procedure at then meetings, subje< t, 
of course, to subsisting statutory provisions. Boat ds, 
accordingly, will be found each to have their own 
standing orders. By way of illustration, the follow¬ 
ing aie some provisions extracted from the standing 
orders of an important board of guardians in the 
south of England. 

Otdinaiy meetings are held, foitnightly, on 'lues- 
days, at 3 p. 111 . , but ftom May to September they 
are monthly only. An extraordinary meeting may 
be summoned on the wutten icqmsition of two 
guardians, but only the business therein specified 
shall be transacted. Two days' notice of meetings 
must be given to guatdians, except in cases of 
emergency, t when a meeting may be held forthwith 
and the case dealt with I lie orders of the day (i e , 
the order of business) at ordinary meetings altri 
the minutes have been lead aie as follows— 

1. Business atismg out of the minutes 

2. To receive and consulei oideis by out-relitf 
committees 

3. Tt> receive and considei any statement as to 
the finant lal position 

4 To receive and c onsitter ordeis of admission of 
jftuipVrs into the woikhousc 

5 To heai and consulei special applications for 

relief r ’ 

(5. i*o examine the treasurer’s account 

7j.’1 o receive and consulei reports of committees 

8 . To consider iciommenclahons of the finance 
committee and make outers on the treasuiei 

)>. To leceive and consulei leootts fiom ollueis 
•^0 To icceivc and < onsitter statements of lequnc- 
ments for the several establishments 

11 To apppmt ofiuers and servants 

12 TV) bind appientices 

13. To leceive and consider commune alums from 
th# 4 Local Government Board 

14. T b receive and consider other communications 

15. To consider m their order motions of which 
notice has been given 

A copy of the oulets of the dav, with a concise 
summary of the Jursiness, is to be sent to each 
guardian be foie the meeting 

’Four clays’ notu e of motion must be given, tAc opt 
that in case of*a* motion to lesnnd a resolution 
seven days' notice must be given, and then quly 
after a month from the passing of the resolution, 
unless its reconsideration be recommended by a 
committee or by three-fourths of the guardians 
present at a meeting. •• 


Subject to the chairman’s discretion, speeches 
must not exceed ten minutes. On a show of hands, 
any two guardians may demand a recount before 
the result is announced. A negatived motion may 
not be again moved for a month, unless recom¬ 
mended by a committee, or by three-fourths of the 
guardians present at a meeting Appointment and 
regulation of the various committees are provided 
for. A meeting of a standing committee may be 
summoned at the request of its chairman or of two 
members , but of a special committee, only at the 
request of its chairman The quorum for a com¬ 
mittee meeting is three A minority on a committee 
may report to the board thiough the chairman of 
the committee 

Except in so far as standing orders may provide, 
the ordinary rules of debate apply 
GUARDIANS OF THE POOR.— The duties of 
guardians of the poor were modified by the Loral 
Government Act, 1894 No peisons are to be 
nominated as guardians ; all must be elected by 
popular vote. A guardian must be a parochial 
elector of some parish within his poor law union, 
or must have resided within the union lor twelve 
months bolore the day of election Women, whether 
married or single, may be elected as guardians. 
The parochial cleitois of each paiisli shall elect 
the guardians foi that palish. One vote may 
be given for each candidate, not exceeding the 
total number to be elec ted, so that if there are 
ten guaidians to be elected out ol twenty candi¬ 
dates, the voter may give one vote for each of the 
ten candidates whom he piefers, but not more. 

A guardian holds otfice for three yeais, and one- 
third of the number goes out of office on April 15th 
of each year, the reining guardians are eligible 
lot le-election A boaid of guaidians may, if it 
chooses, elect the chan man and vice-chau man 
from outside their own body The district council¬ 
lors for any parish in a lural district shall be the 
poor law guardians for their parish. When, there¬ 
fore, a rural district councillor is elected by the 
parochial electors, he becomes a guardian of the 
poor as well 

Guardians of the poor had their ongin in an Act 
fot the ichef of the poor, passed in the leign of 
Elizabeth, 1(501 This Act ucated overseers of the 
poor, who weie to be nominated by the church¬ 
wardens of each parish in Eastei week T iicir duty 
was to set to woik, that is, to find vvoik foi, such of 
the paiishioners who could not maintain their 
children ; to find work for giown persons, married 
and unmarried, who could not maintain themselves ; 
a-Mcl to raise, by taxation or otherwise, a convenient 
stock of flax, hemp, wool, tlucacL iron, and other 
necessary stuff to set the; poor on woik. Overseers 
were also required to find competent sums of money 
towards the necessary relief of the; lame, impotent, 
old, blind, and suefi other among them who were 
poor and not able to work. Children of the pai ish 
were also to be put out to apprentice. The poor 
rate was compulsory then, as nov , and whoever 
failed.to pay it was liable to have his goods taken 
in distiess or himself to be imprisoned. 

The poor law was amended in 1834, and he 
administration of the poor law was vested in Poor 
Law Commissioners ; that body is now extinc t, and 
their place is taken by the Local Government 
Board. The duties of the guardians are supervised 
and controlled by the Local Government Bpard ; 
some of those duties aie The management of the 
poor, the government of workhouses, the education 
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of workhouse children, apprenticeship, the control 
of poor law parish officials, the keeping of ac c mints, 
the making of contracts All parishes aie grouped 
in certain convenient clusters, each group is called 
a union, and, generally, one workhouse is sufficient 
for each union. The offices connected with the 
union are where the board of guardians meet to 
carry out their duties. The fund raised from the 
rate9 for relief of the poor is called the common 
fund. 

It is the duty of the guaidians to asceitam tin* 
value of property in every paush, to assess the same, 
and upon this assessment the poor rate is based. 
In fact, the valuation and assessment made by the* 
guardians of the poor forms the basis of all paroc In a 1 
rates, and imperial taxation, so far as imperial 
taxafwn is raised from piopertv in land 

The word “guaidian" means, any visitor, 
governor, director, managei, acting gnat than, 
vestryman, or othei officer in a parish or union, 
appointed or entitled to a< t as a managei of the 
poor, and in the distribution oi 01 (hung ot the 
relief to the po§r from the poor rate. The Local 
Government Board may fix the number of guardians 
to be elected fof any parish, 01 divide a pansh into 
wards, and fix the number of guardians to be 
elected for each waul A like power is given to 
county councils acting in conjunction with the 
Local Government Boaid. 

A board of guardians is a corjior.ite body, and 
possesses a common seal by which it authenticates 
its acts and makes its impoitant contiaits 'Iheie 
must be at least three guaidians piosent at a boaid 
meeting; if theie are less than three picsent, any 
act sanctioned would not be legal An extended 
summary of the duties*of guardians will conclude 
this article. The* duties ot guardians To direct 
the relief of the poor ; to diiec t the assistant e given 
to the able-bodied poor; to duect outdoor ichcf, 
that is, relief given to the poor who do not entei 
the workhouse , to supply casual waids ; to assist 
in the emigiation of the poor , to appientne poor 
children ; to prosecute vagabonds and persons toi- 
saking then families , to icmove paupers to the* 
union to which they aie ptopcilv chargeable*, to 
hire or j»ur< base land, and ei ec t woi khouses the 1 eon , 
to appoint the visiting committees of workhouses , 
to appoint registrars and supci intendent registiais 
of births and deaths ; to pass the union account*- , 
to defend appeals against the pool rate , to make 
maps and plans for pansh purposes, and to oider 
a new valuation of # lhc propcity of ca< h parish when 
the same is nee cssary 

GUATEMALA. —Gu alemala is one of the States 
of Cential America situated between the l*a< lii* 
and the Atlantic, about 15° N latitude It has an 
area of about 4.1,000 scpiaie mth s, and the popula¬ 
tion numbers close upon 2,000,000, two-thmh 
of this numbei being Indian*', some of whom «>>■* 
compelled to lender forced labour 

Running north-west to south-east, parallel w h 
the Pacific, is a hifch range of mountains fringe on 
the Pacific side by a J/w, naricwv coastal plain, .Aid 
descending more gradually north-westward to the 
lowlands of Yucatan with several ndgcs parallel to 
the main lidge. 

Lying within the tropics, the climate is hot and 
damp m the lowlands. In the higher lands the 
temperature $ lower, and when paiullcl ranges 
protect 4he intermediate districts from winds, both 
from the Atlantic and the Pacific, the rainfall is 
small—about that of eastern England. The cast is 


rainy throughout the year, but on the Pacific slope 
there is a dry season from November to April. 

Rubber, mahogany, and dye woods from the 
forests are valuable products, and aie exported to 
the United States by land thiough Mexico The 
soil is tortile, and the * hief crop is coffee Iguanas, 
sugar, mai/e, and other tropical products ore also 
grown. The bulk of the population is engaged in 
lumboiing and aguuilture , and while the mineral 
wealth is known to be great, it is at piesent but 
little worked 

The mads, although many are little moie than 
mule tracks, aie passable, except in the lainy sea¬ 
son. Railways aie being extended into Ihe coffee 
lands 

The chief Atlantic port is Putt to liatnos, which 
is connected by iail with San Jo\? on the Pacific, 
by a line* imining thiough the capital 

Coffee* and i ubbci aie cxpoitcd chuff) to the 
United States and Gie.it Britain . bananas and 
silvei are also sent to the* State s Most ot the imports 
including cotton, Horn, and lailway mateiials, are 
from the* United States, those* dciived fiom othei 
couni n< s being ot I it 1 le value 

Guatemala la Nuevo, the capital, has a popula¬ 
tion ot about. 90,000, a veiv huge* piopoition of 
whom aie ot Euiopean docent Ihe population 
was ieduced by a cpiaitci at hast owing to the* 
girat eaithquake m Januai), 1917. when ihe city 
itself was jn.ictically clestio^c cl Otlni town*, withu 
population of 30,000 and ovei, arc* Tontanunpan, 
Quezaltenanqo, and Cuban. 

Ihe Spanish yoke was diawn oil in 1821, and 
the piesent lepublic was establish eel in 1847. There 
is umvoisal suffrage, the legislative power being 
vested in a National Assembly ditectly, elected, 
and a Council of State*, partly appointed by the 
president. Ihe executive is vested m the president, 
who is elec ted directly bv the people. 

I he* i. gulai mail srivice, in noimal time s, is twice 
a w'oek, via New Oilcans 'Ihe* tune of tiansit m 
about twenty da\s 

For map, see Central America. * 

GUAVA. —The name of a tiopu.jl tree of the 
myrtle family and of its ileshy, peai-shaped friyt. 
'Ihe w'ood of the guava (a species of Pi.uhutn) is 
valued by turners for its hardness, and the aiomatic 
fiuit is much used in the preparation of preserves 
and jellies. J he tree is a native of the West Indies, 
but is also found in the East Indian arc hipelago* 
GUIANA. -ihe Gm An as he cm the noith-eastern 
coast of South Ameiica, just north of the equator. 
Oiiginallv held by the Dutch, the count!y is imW # 
cliudcd between the Bntifh, Dutch, and French 
British Guiana is the only portion of the South 
American continent nndei British contnj 

'1 lie climate is hot and moist, but the heht is 
never unbearable near the coast, on accoifnj, of the 
sea hi ee7c*s Ihe coast lands are low and swampv.* 
Inland tlfe country nys, and in’the north-west 
ieai lies an elevation of over 6,000 ft These uplands 
arc covered with lamp, unexplored foiests, and the 
only inhabited portions of the country are the 
lowlands near the c < * , 

ffrUish Guiana. British Guiana was finally ceded t 
by the Dutch in 1815, the Roman Dutch law is 
still used for civil cases, and ddie ^rdy poition of 
the cci‘»n> where extensive^agriculturc is carried on 
is the land reclaimed fiom the coastal swamp by 
the Dutc h Ihe population of 34,000 include about 
1,700 Europeans, the bulk of the remainder being 
negrfces. East Indians, Chinese, aborigines, and 
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mixed races The coast line is about 250 miles long, 
and along the Essoquebo, winch divides the country 
info two, the colony is about 600 miles wide. 

Although the sugar industry is not so flourishing 
as formerly, sugai, molasses, and rum are the chief 
oxjKjit* after which come timber, rice, and gold 
Much gold is known to exist, but the difficulty of 
reaching the fields owing to the rapids on the rivers, 
the torimtial rain and consequent floods, prevents 
the development of mining 

’Ihe thief imports aie flour, textiles, machinery, 
and manui es 

Hallways (95 miles), rivers, canals (12 miles), and 
roads link up the cultivated area. 

Ihe country is divided into throe counties, named 
after the three rivets, Essequobo, Doinerara, and 
Hot bn c 

Georgetown (55,000), on the Dcmerara, is the 
capital of the whole colony, and is protected from 
inundations by a stone wall. 

Other towns are New Amsterdam in Berbice, and 
Bartica m Essequcbo. 

Dutch Guiauu, or Surinam, produces sugar, 
bananas, coffee, and cocoa. Its capital is Para¬ 
maribo, and most of its trade is with the Netherlands. 
(See also under Holland ) 

French liulanu, or Cayenne, is the most unhealthy 
of the Guianas. It has been used as a penal settle¬ 
ment since the Revolution. Gold mining is an 
increasing industiy, and gold the most important 
export. The capital is St. Louis 

The regular mad set vice is fortnightly, and the 
tune of transit about fifteen days. 

For map, see America, South. 

GUIANA DARK.- -A medicinal bark used in 
cases of, fever. It is obtained from a species of 
cinchona tree grown in Fiemh Guiana 
GUILD.—(See Gil D ) 

GUILD FR ,—Same as gulden. (See Foreign 
Moneys—Holland.) 

GUINEA.— G uinea is the term used for the coast 
lands of Africa, along the slioics of the Gulf of 
Guiftea, from about Gambia to the southern 
boundary of Portuguese West Afuca The northern 
position is known as Upper Guinea and the southern 
as l.owei Guinea, but with the exploiation and 
opening up of the hinterland both toims are now 
less used than foimerly' giving way to the names 
of the newly-loimed States. 

( Fiench Guinea extends between the British 
possessions of the Gambia lind Sierra Loono with 
Pen tuguese Guinea, including the Bissagos Archi- 
4) polago, as an cm lave. The - oast of Libona is the 
Grain (or Peppei) Coast , east of this is the Ivoiy 
Coast, and then the Gold Coast German logo- 
land (as it was lotnicily known, but which has 
now been assigned to Gieal Britain), Wench 
l^ahompy', and Western Nigena border on the 
Slave Coast 

In Lower Guinea aie the Kamerun, Vhich has 
Spanish Guinea or Consco Bay as an enclave , 
Fiencli Equatorial Atnea ; the Congo State , and 
Angola, the maritime portion of Portuguese We^t 
Atrica. KameruA has since the war been assigned 
.to France 

Since Guinea is pra< tically the western border of 
the tropical fbr*estS' of Africa its trade was largely 
in forest products, together with the products 
indicated bv t^e names given to the coasts of 
Upper Guinea. These, however, have ceased to 
have any significance, and the opening up of the 
basins of tho Niger and the Congo has had a marked 


influence on the character of the trade. Of wild 
products, the principal are mahogany and rubber. 
Of cultivated crops, cocoa is the most important, 
being grown in Nigeria, Kamerun, and Angola, but 
by far the largest extent in the Portuguese island 
of St. Thome. 

For map, see Africa. 

GUINEA . —The name of a gold coin which was 
at one time current in Great Britain, so named 
be:ause it was coined from gold brought from 
Guinea, in West Africa. The date of the first coin¬ 
age was 1665, and the value of twenty-one shillings 
was fixed in 1717, although this was scarcely correct. 
Guineas have not been coined since 1817, but 
([notations are still made in guineas, especially 
amongst professional men and in connection with 
subst riptions to charitable objects. ,*> 

GUINEA PIG. —This is a slang term for a titled 
individual who, knowing little of business, lends his 
name to a company as director for the sake of the 
fees verv frequently fixed at one guinea for each 
attendante at a board meeting In these days, 
when so many membeis of the jiristooracy have 
taken to finance as a profession, it would be most 
unjust to assume tfi.it more than a small proportion 
of tin* titled per .on-, who aie company directors 
are guinea pigs , the fact remains, however, that a 
certain number of individuals still give their names 
in this manner, although, owing probably to its no 
longer being so elective, the practice may be said 
to be on tin* wane 

GULDEN.— (See Foreign Moneys— Austria, 
Holland ) 

GULF STREAM, THE.— Origin and Course. The 

Gull Stieam is an ocean current which derives its 
name from it# association ifith the* Gulf of Mexico. 
Although popularly an isolated phenomenon, it is 
part of the general circulation of the waters of the 
world Tins ui dilation of the waters of the world 
is due to the three mam causes, all of which affect 
tho Gulf Stream in some part or another. They 
aie (1) the ctlect of winds blowing continuously 
ovet the same area ; (2) different es in temperature ; 
and (3) differences in salinity. Ihe first of these 
has by far the gieatest effect, acting chiefly in a 
horizontal duet tion The othei two produc e vertical 
movements, since cold water is denser and, there- 
foie, bulk for bulk, heavier than warm, and, con¬ 
sequently, has a tendency to sink , while the 
greatei the salinity of water tho gieater will be the 
density, and downward movement sooner or later 
occurs. 

The circulation of the waters'of the Atlantic is 
due to tho north-cast and south-east trade winds, 
whic h send two currents across tho ocean from the 
shores of Africa to America, one called the North 
Equatorial Cunent, and the other the South 
Equatorial Current The southern current 
striking the eastern angle of the South American 
Continent, divides into two parts, the southern of 
whic h flows along the coast of Brazil, and is known 
as the Brazil Current. The northern part, flowing 
along the north-eastern sh?re of the Continent, 
passes between the small islands in the south of tho 
West Indian Archipelago, into tho Caribbeatl Sea, 
and thence into tho Gulf of Mexico, through the 
passage between the Island of Cuba and the 
peninsula of Yucatan. The only other communica¬ 
tion between the waters of the Gulf and those of 
the ocean is to the north of Cuba through Florida 
Stiait, and afte? passing round the Gulf in a broad, 
slowly moving " drift ” known as the Gulf Drift, 
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the stream is forced through this narrow channel 
and its speed greatly quickened. It enters the 
Atlantic as a river of very salt water 50 miles wide, 
and 2.000 ft deep, with a temperature at the 
surface of 81° F and a velocity of 4 or 5 miles an 
hour. As it emerges, it is joined by a small brain h 
of the North Equatorial Current that passes between 
the Bahamas and Cuba, and then flows noithwatd. 
This direction is determined by the general citdila¬ 
tion of the waters of the north Atlantic T ho 
northern current, after flowing north for some dis¬ 
tance, crosses the Atlantic towards Portugal, and 
then flows southward again to bo caught up on* e 
more by the trade winds and driven westward A 
huge eddy is thus foimod, in the middle of whn h 
is a region of still water where sargasso weed col- 
lectSJ* forming a “ Sargasso Sea ” It is along 
the borders of this eddy that the Gulf Stream 
flows, the waters of the two systems mixing in 
mid-Atlantic to a considerable extent. 

On reaching the latitude of Cape Ilalteias, the 
Gulf Stream tuins eastward By now it has con¬ 
siderably broadened and lost much of its dis¬ 
tinctive character, and as a cut rent with a flow 
independent of small changes in the direction of 
the wind it no longei exists It is a bioad, slowly - 
inovmg drift, whose movements aie susceptible to 
every change of wind , but since it lias now reached 
the region where the south-west wind prevails, its 
waters are driven slowly north-eastward past the 
shores of the British Isles and along the coast of 
Norway to the Arctic. 

Effect on North America. Coming down from the 
Arctic along the eastern coast of North America is a 
cold current, bringing much ice and giving Labrador 
its sub-Arctic climate 'Where the Gulf Stream drift 
approaches tins, the condensation of the moisture 
above it gives rise to tlu* fogs that aie encountered 
by ships from New York anil other American ports, 
and that make fishing on the Newfoundland banks 
so dangerous. At the same time the ice, entering 
the warmer water, is melted, so that icebergs are 
seldom encountered to the south of the dnft. The 
Banks of Newfoundland are formed to a large 
extent of matenal brought down embedded in 
icebergs and dropped when the ice melts 

Effect on Britain and Europe. The presence of this 
body of warm water has an effect on our islands 
and Western Europe both in raising the tempera¬ 
ture in winter and also m increasing the humidity 
of the air. In no part of'the wcfrlcl does the it e-froe 
coast extend so Jar north, and in some places oft 
the coasts of Britain water at a temperature of 40° 
is found a mile below the surf.n o, while even at the* 
equator lower tenfperatures are found at less than 
half a mile 

The significance of its elfot t on the countries 
ast which it flows is, perhaps, best illustrated in 
candinavia ami the extiemo noith-west of Russia 
For months during the winter Swedish iron ore 
cannot be sent bv the Baltic on account of tin* 
ice. It is then s<?nt overland to Ofoten, in Noi *vay, # 
withip the Arctic CAcle, and much farther ninth 
tba^ the northernmost ann of the Baltic, and 
thence shipped to England. 

A still more striking contrast exists in Russia 
The shores of the Black and Baltic Seas are £o 
obstructed by ice in winter that ice breakers have 
to be used U extend the open season. Aiihangel, 
on the*Whito Sea outside the? Arctic Circle, is closed 
by ice for eight months in the year. Yet Alex- 
androvsk, further within the Arctic Circle than the 


mouth of the White Sea, is always ice-lree, and is 
to be converted into a port. It will, then, be the 
most northerly, and at the same time the only ice- 
free port, m Russia 

Course In tin* Arctic. Within the Arctic the warm 
water sinks beneath the colder wateis of thc^Arctic, 
for the latter, on account of the liesh water biought 
by the great rneis, and the little evaporation, are 
comparatively fiesh and, Iheiefote, light, ami so 
keep to the sin face Both to the north of Spits¬ 
bergen and also to the nuith of Fran/. Josef Land, 
this wanner watei is found .it a depth of Horn 100 
to 490 fathoms 

till 31 . — A name of wide application, unhiding 
true gums, such as agar-agai (</ v ) , v.mous gum- 
resms, such as asafoetida (q v ) ; and occasionally 
balsams of the type of gum ben |.mini (qv), though 
these contain no ttue gum at all 1 hey an* all of 
plant origin, and an* mainly obtained by exudation. 
The lirst < hiss is soluble in watei, whereas the gum- 
resins aie not 'lht* chief irnpoits come hum West 
Afrn a anti India, Gum is used lot adhesive pur¬ 
poses ami for diessmg laluo It is also valuable 
medicinally Artificial gums aie mumiiac tmed 
fiom vat ions starthv substnm es. Bulish gum is 
also known .is dextnnc (q v.) 

GUN COTTON. —Also tailed pyroxylin *A power¬ 
ful explosive, first prep.ued lor practical purposes 
towanls the middle of the nineteenth icntuiy It 
is obtained lroin cotton waste, which is Inst treed 
from grease, picked, dned, and cut into lengths, 
and finally saturated m a mixture of sulpliunc and 
nitric acids Any ext ess of acid is washed ofl, and 
the gun-cotton is redmod to pulp, tompressed 
hydraulically to one third*of its bulk, and moulded 
into the sizes and shapes requued Gun#cotlon is 
much used in blasting opei.it ions, and as it is 
unaffected by moisture, it is hugely employed ill 
submaiim* mining and lor charging toipedoes. 
The usual detonator employed is fulminate of 
mercury. Gun-cotton is supeuor to gunpowdei on 
account of its smokeless combustion It is an 
important constituent of cordite 

GUNJAH. —A preparation fiom* the flowering 
tops of hemp, resembling bhang (q v ) in its jyo- 
pertios and effects It is obtained from a small' 
district in Bengal 

GUN METAL. —This is an alloy composed 
mainly of copper and tin, to which aie sometimes 
added small quantities of lead and zim 1 he n>esl 
usual proportion of clipper to tin is 90 to 10, but 
frequently this quantity of tin is ex< ceded, and may 
be as much as 18 per cent. Its casting require^ 
extreme caie Formerly*used almost exclusively 
for ordnance, it is now mainly employed m making 
castings for engine* ting purposes . 

GUNNY BAGS.- -Coarse, si tong bags made of 
jute sac king, and used foi packing wool, gAjjm, scexl, 
and salt Tie y aie imn h m demand, and are largely 
expoilod* fiom Bengal.and other parts of India to 
the United Slates, Austiah.i, and the Straits 
Settlements. J hinder* manufactures a similar 
^iti< le. 

GUNPOWDER.-— -l.uk bi owfa *or slate-c oloui ed 
mixtuici of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, in pi o- 
poiliorls varying acc ordmg to the purpose for which 
it rs required For shootmg»gan!c', c*t< , the per¬ 
centages are 77, 14, and. 9 respectively, while a 
K*rgrr quantity of nitre and correspondingly smaller 
quantities of charcoal and sulphur are used for 
military weapons For blasting purposes more 
chart coal and less nitre are required. These two 
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ingredients form the explosive mixture, the sulphur 
being added to aid the combination at a lower 
temperature. It is important that all the con¬ 
stituents should frst be freed from impurities, 
they ate then separately gtound to a line powder, 
sifted, ynd mixed m a revolving drum, alter which 
they are reduced to meal and c ompressed into a 
cake, which is granulated by various processes, 
accotding to requirements. India supplies most of 
the nitre, the sulphur comes from Sicily, and the 
charcoal from Holland and Germany, the -wood 
used in its preparation being dogwood, alder or 
willow Except for the fact that Great Britain 
supplies her oversea dominions, there is little trade 
m the finished product, as the various countries 
supply thjpr own demands in this respect 

In recent years the Germans had succeeded in 
cheapening the manufacture of gunpowder by the 
use ot coke derived from lignite in substitution for 
the more expensive charcoal. 

tiJJNl’OYYDEH AND EXPLOSIVES.— 1 liese sub¬ 
stances are governed by the Explosives Act, 1875, 
and the Explosive Substances Act, 1883, and a 
multitude of rules and regulations made thereunder. 
I’etroleum and similar substances arc also subject 
to legislative provisions, the discussion of which, 
however, would he beyond the limits of the present 
aiticle. As the object and purport of the two 
statutes above-mentioned is not uniform, it is 
proposed to discuss them separately 

A. Explosives Act, 1875. (1) Gunpowder. Gun¬ 
powder may not be manufactured, except at a 
factory either licensed under the Ac t, or lawfully 
existing at the passing ol the Act, and registered as 
such within three months thereafter, any manu¬ 
facture at an unauthorised place being punished by 
forfeiture of the gunpowclet and ingredients and a 
fine not exceeding £100 per clay. The Act also deals 
with the storing of gunpowder, foibidding it to be 
kept, except in the factory where it is lawfully 
manufac tuied, or in a magazine or store either 
licensed under the Act or lawfully existing, or in 
premies registered for keeping gunpowder under 
the Act. Gunpowder which is kept in an un¬ 
authorised place is liable to forfeituie, and a 
'penalty not exceeding 2s. for every lb. of such 
gunpowder is imposed on the ot c upier and the 
person keeping the gunpowder. These provisions, 
however, do not apply to a person keeping, for lus 
private use and not lor sale, gunpowder not 
exceeding in weight 30 lbs. br to the keeping of 
gunpowder by a turner who is lawfully carr\ing it 
, ip accordance with tho provisions of the Act. 

A new factory or magazine u not to be estab¬ 
lished except by licence under the Act Application 
for such a Leence is made to the Home Olhce, and 
must contain full particulars of the premises and 
mode anil'conditions of manufacture The Home 
Olficc do not at once grant a licence, but, if inclined 
to consider the appln ation favourably, allow the 
applicant to apply to the local authority for their 
assent. The loc al authority then advertise and hear 
the application, and, if they assent, the Home v 
Othee confnms live licence. Fac tones and magazines 
$.re subject to provisions of extreme stringency, 
having for their object the reduction to a miflimuni 
of the nsk oF’eStplovnon A licence may icqiure 
amendment, and, it so, this can be granted b>< the 
Home Olhce without any approval by the local 
authority being obtained. A licence is not voided 
by a change of the occupier of the factory or 
magazine, but notice of any change of occupancy 
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must be sent to the Home Office within three 
months alter its occurrence. The Act then deals 
with the storage and keeping of gunpowder, and 
there are certain distinctions between premises to 
be used for storage of gunpowder and those on 
which it is to be kept for sale. In the case of a 
gunpowder store, apphe ation is to be made to the 
local authority for a licence, and such licence may 
be granted if the site, construction of store, and 
amount of gunpowder are in accordance with 
Orders in Council on the subject. The licence 
specifies the amount of gunpowder to be stored, 
and is only valid for the person named in it; but 
is, nevei theloss, renewable annually as of right, 
unless the uriuinstances have so changed that a 
new licence would not be granted In the case of 
premises for the keeping of gunpowder (*.<*., k*r!ping 
tor purposes of retail dealing), registration is with 
the local authority, as before. Hus registration, 
like the storage licence, only avails for the person 
registering, but the Local Authority have no dis¬ 
cretion as to the grant of the licence, and must 
renew on payment of an annual fc^ The Act also 
lays down lules as to premises so registered for 
keeping gunpowder; and, in particular, enacts 
that the amount of gunpowder to be so kept shall 
not exceed— 

(a) If kept in a detached and properly constructed 
building, 200 lbs. , 

{!>) 11 kept in a fireproof safe in a dwelling-house, 
100 lbs.; 

(c) If otheiwise kept m a dwelling-house, 50 lbs. 

T lie sale, hawking, or exposure of gunpowder in 
the streets is forbidden, nor must it be sold to a 
child urnlet thirteen , and if it is sold in quantities 
exceeding I lb , it must be pa< ked and marked as 
gunpowdet in mannei directed by the Act 

The conveyance, loading, and unloading of gun¬ 
powder is governed not only by the Act and regula¬ 
tions, but also by by-laws made in pursuance of it 
by railway and canal companies and harbour 
authorities 

(2) Explosives other than Gunpowder. The wotd 
" explosive " is defined by Sec tion 3 of the Act to 
mean “ Gunpowder, mtro-glyccrine, dynamite, gun 
cotton, blasting powders, Eliminate of mercury, or 
of other metals, coloured fires, and evety other sub¬ 
stance, whether similat to those above-mentioned 
or not, used or lnanuiactuied with a view to pro- 
due e a prac tical eltecl by explosion or a pyrotechnic 
etlec t," and it is tonne hide “ fog-signals, fireworks, 
fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cart¬ 
ridges, ammunition of all descnpTions, and every 
iclaptation or preparation ot an explosive as above 
defined " Explosives are, geneially speaking, subject 
to the provisions above-mentioned with regard to 
gunpowder ; but tor the maximum amount which 
yiay be kept for private use and not for sale, or m 
a store or exposed for sale 1 , other than m a sub¬ 
stantial box, case, etc , there are substituted in the 
case of explosives the following amounts, viz — 

(a) If the explosive consists oi kafety cartridges 
ma-te of gunp >wd *r, five time? the amount allowed 
for gunpowder. 

(b) In the case of any other explosive, the 
14 pre^nbed amount," t e , the amount trom time to 
time prescribed by the Home Office 

Two or more descriptions of explosives are not 
(except in certain prescribed cases) to be kept m 
the same store or registered premises, and if any 
explosive other than gunpowder is allowed to bo 
kept m the same store, magazine, or registered 
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premises* as a supply of gunpowder, the maximum 
total allowed to be kept theie shall be the same as 
if the whole of the stock woie gunpowder. 1 he Ac t 
imposes with respect to the importation from abioud 
of either dynamite 01 gun-cotton, or any explosive 
{except gunpowder and gunpowder-cartridges, pei- 
cussion caps, fireworks, and any piesmbed explo¬ 
sive), precisions requiring any person impoiling 
them U> have an "importation licence” liotn the 
Home O If ice, and toibuls owneis and masteis ot 
ships to deliver to anyone who does not possess 
such a licence, lhe Act gives powei to the Crown, 
by Order in Council, either to forbid or to subject 
to icstrictions, the manufacture of ot dealing with 
any explosive of so dangerous a c h.uacter that such 
order is expedient. In pursuance of the powers in 
thifNBection, Oiders in Council have been made 
relating to fireworks containing sulj>hur m 
phosphorus mixed with chlorates 

'lhe use of dangerous explosives in coal mines is 
regulated by Orders in Council made in puisuance 
of the Coal Mines Regulation A< t, 1896 

It will be yen that file works are, in genet ai, 
within the scope of the Act, but small inework 
factories are also subject to speiial ptovisions. 
Any person may apply to the lot al authority for 
a small firework factoiy liceiue, the application 
being made at the time and plat e appointed by the 
authority, and giving the name, address, and t ailing 
of the applicant and full paitiuilars of his proposed 
factory. On being satisfied that the application 
aceoids with the Order in Council regulating small 
liiework factones, the local authority ate to giant 
the licence on payment of a fee not exceeding 5s 
The licence is only valid for the peison named m it, 
and as to its renewal, expiration, etc , is governed 
by similar jnovisions to store licences A factoiy 
is not to be deemed a small firework fac tory for the 
jmtpose of the Act if there is upon the same factory, 
at the same time — 

('i) More than 100 lbs of any explosive other 
than manufac hired lnewoiks and colouied files and 
stars , or 

(6) More than 500 lbs of manufacture I firewoiks, 
either finished or partly finished , or 

(c) More than lbs. of colouied files oi stars, 
not made up into manufactured lueworks 

(3) Administration of the Act and Miscellaneous 
Matters. The Act is administered centrally # and 
locally The Home (Office is the authority tor cential 
administiation, and has power ft) appoint inspec tois 
under the Act, ^uicl determine their salanes and 
conditions of office. No person interested in the 
exj)losives trade oi holding any patent connect re* 
with explosives may act as an inspector undei the 
Act. The inspectois aie given powei to make sin h 
examinations and lnquny as may be necessary to 
ascertain whether the Act is cotnjihed with , any 
for that purpose an inspector may, at all times, bv 
day and night, enter and insjject fac tones, maga¬ 
zines, and stores of explosives, and any pic.nu.as 
registered undcr’the Act, and require the oc< upnr 
of any such premisc'fcto give him samples ; and the 
•occupier and his agents and servants are to furnish 
the*rneans required bv the inspector as neccss.m 
for such entry, inspection, examination, and buv ing, 
very heavy penalties being imposed for obstructing 
an inspector. Inspectors not only have power to 
inspect as to,compliance with the Act, but also to 
Tequir* the occupier to remedy anything in the pic- 
mises, or any practice there carried on, which is 
unnecessarily dangerous or defective, so as to 
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endanger the public safety or the safety of any 
prison 1 he teascinableness of any such tequisition 
may be dec ided by at lunation, and no pet son is to 
be pre< hided by any conti.ut (<r g , a structuinl 
covenant in a lease) Itom complying with a requisi¬ 
tion oi an award in ic.spect theieot. In acfclltion to 
tlu m* poweis of the Home Otln.c, the Hoard of Trade 
m iv, by ordei, dnect i.iilway, canal, oi men hunt 
slHj>|ung ins|>cstois to mqime into and supeivi.se 
the observatu e of the Act Notice of all accidents 
nuisf be sent to the Home Office , and if any 
jiortion ol the building is destiojed by such acci¬ 
dent, it must not be* tecotisti in. tc*d oi any explosive 
stores! therein without the permission of (he Home 
Office Riovision is also made foi Home Office 
uqiresentativ es at inquests on flu* deaths of pet sons 
C aus'-d by the oxjdosion ol any explosive, or by any 
accident in connection with an explosive, and fur 
inquiry into accidents and foim.il investigation in 
serious cases lhe local administiation of tin* Act 
is in th<* hands of the loc al authoi ily, that is to.sav : 

(a) In lhe City of London, thy icmit of the Loid 
M.iyoi atul aide! men , 

(h) in London, outside the City, the London 
( ounty Counc ll , 

(c) In any non-metinpohtan borough not assessed 
to the f ounty late (and in othei cases by older of 
the Home* Office), tin* ma\or, aldeimen, and 
burgesses , 

(c/) In any h.uboui, the haibout authority, to 
the* exclusion ol any othei local authority , and 
(<-) In any other j>lu< e. the justices in petty 

sessions 

Local aulhoiitus .in* to cany out all the powers 
juevnmslv mentioned .is vested in them, and any 
office*! authorised bv them has a light 4o inspect 
premises on showing Ins authoi it y 

lhe local autheylties arc also oiupnwctcd by the 
Ac t to pi ovnh* magazines , and hat bom ant hoi dies 
and canal companies ma\ pi ovule carnages, 
shijis, and boats foi the* conveyance, loading 
and unloading of exjdosives 

Mention has already been made of the nglits of 
entry and inspection |>ossesse<l xby inspectom, 
whether enqiloyecl by (Joveinmenf or a kycal 
.authority , but the Act also provides foi general 
powers of enttv and srai^h (if iu‘cc*ssarv, by force) 
In Government in-.pec.tois ancl tlu: officers and 
constable's of final aidlumfles, the* latter being 
authorised bv warrant •' 

Such officials hdvf- also power to seize goods 
which the.' consider liable to lot fed lire, ancl to 
hold them pr tiding duision of the point „ 

lhe penalties imposed* bv Hu- Act are severe, 
and tlu* court, if it consnlets that any offence, 
punishable bv fine, was reasonably <al< dialed to 
endanget tin* safety of flu* public or those 
eni|)Ioyecl, oi to cause a dangeious n< c ident, aqd 
w,h i ommir-'d wilfully by the personal ac t, default, 
or negligence of the jvrson accused, may inflict 
iniju isonment for a jreiioc] not exceeding six 
months, with oi without haul labour All offences 
J under the A< t may be* piosecuted, penalties 
recovered. and forte. ..res mfhctdd,*either on indict* 
nu-nt or before a court of summary jurisdiction, 

I lie person c barged may object to be tried sum¬ 
marily d lhe penalty for tlu ofierre e with which 
he is* barged exc.eeds ,(100; and if tlu; fine inflicted, 
by a c out t of summary juriseiu ti£>n exc cecls £20 an 
ajipeal lies to quarter sessions 

B The Lxplosive Substances Act, 1888. As a 
preliminary totheam-dderation of this Act, it should 
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be mentioned that the Offences against the Person 
Act, 1861, made it felony, punishable by penal 
servitude foi life, 01 not less than three years, to 
destroy any building by explosion with intent to 
commit mutder oi unlawfully and main lously to 
cause gr^wous bodi y haim to another by explo¬ 
sion, while the Main ions Damage Ait, 1M>1, 
imposes a similar penalty for unlawfully and 
main lously causing an explosion with intent to 
destroy or damage a dwelling-house in which any 
person is, whereby the hie of any person may be 
endaiigeied I he piesenl statute is aimed at the* 
more effectual suppiession of outrages, and, in the 
first place, neates several new ofieuecs— 

“ (a) Unlaw fully and malic lously causing explo¬ 
sion likely to cndangei hie or c ause serious mjuiy 
to piopeity, whethei sueli in jury is aetually 
eaused 01 not Felony, punishable by penal 
M'lvifude foi life or not less than three y<ais, oi 
imprisonment with or without haul labour loi 
noj exceeding two yeais 

" (b) Attempting to cause explosion oi making 
oi keeping explosives with intent to endanger hie 
or propeity, whether any such explosion or liijmy 
lesults oi not Felony, punishable with penal 
sei vitude not i xc ceding twenty years oi impiisoti- 
ment, as in (a) 

" (r) Making explosives or having them in one's 
possession under suspieiouse ire umstances Felony, 
punishable with penal servitude not exceeding 
(canteen years, or impiisonment as in (a).” 

In respect of all the above c nines, ace essorios (q.v ) 
are punishable as puneipals 

UlJNS, SALE Or. — The Gun Licence Act, 1870, 
reepnred every peison using oi cairying a gun, 
otherwise, than within a dwelling-house, oi the 
curtilage theieof, to have an excise licence , but 
the Act excepted gunsmiths or their seivants 
tallying guns in the otdinarv c'ouise ot trade oi 
by way of testing, oi u-gulating their stiength 
or quality, in a place speciallv set apait foi the 
puipose lhe sale of all clashes ofhreaims thus 
remained unrestneted until the I'islols Act, 1908 
That Act chifiius a “pistol” as “a hreatm or 
othjpr weapon ol any description fiom winch any 
shot, bullet, or othei missile can be discharged, and 
of which the length of barrel, not including any 
working, detachable, or iliaga/ine breech, does not 
exceed nine inches” The Act. however, does not 
apply to a mere toy. lhe Act makes it unlawful 
to sell by ieta.il oi l>v auc tion.Vn let on hue, a pistol 
to any person, unless sue h peison eithei (1) pioduccs 
gun or game* licence then in force, oi (2) gives 
reasonable pi oof that he vs a person entitled to use. 
or cariv a gun without a gun oi game licence , or 
(31 gives leasonable proof that he puiposcs to use 
such pistol only m lus own house, oi the curtilage 
thereof ,, 6i (4) gives reasonable pioot that lie is 
Efbout to pioceed abioad foi a period of not less 
than six months In suppqit ot exceptions 2, 3, 
and 4, tin* purchaser must produce a statement 
signed by himself and a police inspector or snpei- 
intendent of his district, or by himself and a justice 
of the peace Fv-c'iv peison who sells by ictail oi' 
Jets on hire a pistol shall, before delivery, enter in 
a book kept foi the puipose paituulais ot the pistol, 


and of the date of the sale or hire and name of the 
purchaser or hirer, with the particulars of his 
licence, or of the circumstance of his exemption. 
Penalties aie imposed for contiavcntion of the Act, 
and it is also made illegal for a person under eighteen, 
and not being exempt, as above-mentioned, from 
the Gun Licence Act, 1870, to buy, hire, use, or 
carry a pistol, and knowingly to sell or deliver a 
pistol to any such peison or to a person intoxicated, 
or of unsound mind, is an olfcnce under the Act 
None of the provisions of the Act applies when an 
antique pistol is sold as a cuiiosity oi ornament 
tiURJUN BALSAM.- An oleo-resmous substance 
obtained from various trees in Bengal, Burmah, 
and the Malacca States. It resembles copaiba 
balsam, and is fiequently used as a substitute for 
it It is sometimes applied in skin diseases, h 
as eczema, and is also useful as a varnish. Another 
name for this ailicle is wood oil 

(iLTTA-PEUCllA. — lhe exudation of many 
species of trees found pitiuipalJv in Sumatra, 
Borneo, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula. It 
began to be of practical use towards the middle 
of the nineteenth c entui y 1 he milky jmc e obtained 
from the stripped bark hardens rapidly on exposure 
to the air, and assumes a brownish-red colour, 
mainly owing to the pieseme ot impurities. On 
being heated, it softens again, and can be spread 
out into sheets It is purified and kneaded bv 
powerful machinery bcfoie it is leady lor use 
Gutta-percha lesunblcs indiatuhber but lacks its 
flexibility Its uses are various. It is mainly em¬ 
ployed as a coveting for telegraph wires and for 
other insulating processes, owing to the fact that it is 
a non-c omluctoi ol electiicitv Its lac k ol durability 
is, however, a gieat detect As it is veiy resistant 
to acids, it is used leu pipes and other receptae les m 
chemical works Goll balls, tubing of all seats, 
belting, pump-buckets, aitifiual gums foi false 
teeth ate among the othei articles made from it, 
and it is also employed for soleing boots A useful 
cement is obtained from a solution of gutta-percha 
m bisulphide of cat bon. I he trees weie originally 
Jelled by the natives to piocure the exudation, and 
this wasteful process led to a shotlage of supplies. 
The present method penults of uninterrupted 
growth, as the bark is shipped in sections. 

(HZ. —(See Foumcn Wiir.ms and Measures 
— Phrsi \ ) 

GYPSUM .—A mmeial composed ot sulphate of 
lime and watei 1 hv pure white, maible-hke variety 
is called alabaster, and is used in carving vases, 
statuettes, etc , though its softness is a great draw¬ 
back The fibrous variety is known as satin spar, 
from its satiny appearance ; apd sclemtc is the 
name given to the smooth, transparent, and crystal¬ 
lised kind which is occasionally used by opticians. 
Though usually white, gypsum may be red or 
brown m colour, owing to the presence of non. 
Plaster ol Pans is obtained by burning gypsum and 
gimding it to a powder, which, when mixed with 
water, sets immediately into a f.ne, white solid, 
’extensively employed by senators. Crushed gyp¬ 
sum is ust'd as a manuie Gypsum is found in the 
Midlands and in Cheshire, and in the Great«6alt 
Lake of Utah. 
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H._Thls letter occurs in the following abbicvia- 

turns— 

H M C , His Majesty's Customs. 

H.M.S , His Majesty’s Scrvue, or Ship. 

H C> , Head olfue. 

H F.. Horse power. 

H P.N., Horse power nominal. 

Hint., Hogshead. 

HABEAS COKPl'S. -I.atin : "Bung up the 
body." A writ of habeas carpus m English law is 
oa« which directs a person who holds oi detains 
the body of another to bung him up before the 
court, so that it may be seen whether the deten¬ 
tion is legal or not. By tins means, if there is any 
irregularity in the pro< eedmgs, a pi isoner is eithei 
brought to speedy trial or leleased It is not only 
applicable to nimtn.nl law, but also to in tain 
civil matters, where parents cue seeking to regain 
the custody of their childien, husbands of their 
wives, etc 

The Habeas Corpus Act, 16711, has alwacs been 
looked upon as one of the great bulwarks of English 
liberty, although, in fact, it did nothing more than 
extend one of the provisions of the Creat Ch.utu 
of 1215. 

Any failure to obey the writ renders tile prison 
in default liable to severe penalties. 

HABERDASHERY. —Various small wares, such 
as tapes, threads, buttons, ftinges, etc In statistics 
it is classified with embroidery and needlewoik. It 
is generally treated as a branch of the chapery 
trade. 

HAEMATITE. An important iron ore, so-called 
beta use it is blood-red when pulverised It consists 
chiefly of peroxide of iron. A fibrous variety 
occurring in kidney-shaped masses is found in 
Cumberland and Tamaslnie Another variety is 
known as specular iron oie, owing to the biightness 
of its surface and its consequent power of reflection, 
'lhis also occurs in the North of England, but the 
best is found in Elba Haematite is also obtained 
fiom North Europe, North Amctua, and Biazd 
It is much used in ptcpanng the puicst foim of 
iron, and the demand for it has increased since the 
introduction of the Hesse me r process for manu¬ 
facturing steel. Haematite is used in burnishing 
jewellery, in sffmc cutting, anil as a colouring sub¬ 
stance. An luipuie variety acts as a substitute V>r 
sandpaper on natch boxes 

HAIR.-— A considerable import trade is done m 
human hair. The eoaisc variety obtained from 
China and India is worked up into biacclets. watc h- 
guaids, etc., while the finer qualities imported ftom 
Europe arc used bv the hairdresser and wn- makn 
The fan hair is obtained from Not way. Sw< dm and 
Germany, wlftle the darker colours come horn 
France and Italy 4 , * . ,j 

HAITI (or HAYTI).— Haiti, the second largest of 
tHe West Indian Island*, lies between Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, from which it is separated by the two 
most frequented channels leading into the ‘anti- 
bean Sea, the Windward Passage, and the bona 
Passage respectively Politically, it is <h\ idea 
between the French-speaking republic of Haiti in 
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the west, and the l.ugei though less <lens(|)v peopled 
republic of San 1 lonungo in the east, when* Spanish 
is tlu* pi evading language 

The island is travelsed from cast to west by 
several parallel lunges ol mountains, and contains 
the highest point in the West Indies (Toma Tina, 
10,300 ft ) Retween these i.mges lie bioad, fertile, 
and well-wateied \alleys. ’Ihe climate is tropical, 
the div season being (nun Danube! to April, 
while the rainy season i<\u lies its height in October. 

IHE KTIM'RUC Oh HA111 1 he Republic of 

Haiti has an ana of 10,200 square miles, and a 
population vaiiously estimated at a little over 
2 000 000 

The principal occupation is agiiciiltme, the 
climate and soil allowing all tiopual plants to 
grow well ; but time is great mineial wealth whteh 
is only just being touched Coppci is actually 
worked to a small extent, and theic* are proposals 
for developing coal and non ore Gold, silver, 
antimony, tin, nickel, sulphur, kaolin, and gypsum 
are also known to exist in cunsuitable quantities. 

The principal ciops aiu colfec, cocoa, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and hemp (pita). I he forests yield 
logwood, which forms one of the leading exj>orts. 

Tobacco and rum are manufactured for load 
consumption, but the other industries are 
unimportant. 

Commerce and Commercial Centres. Most of the 
trade is with the United Stales, Britain, and France. 

Coflee and cocoa are exported to Frayce, logwood 
and pite to the United States Other exports arc- 
cotton and cotton seed, lignum vitae, logwood root, 
timber, and ccfppcr. The principal imports are 
cottons, sacks, non goods, and machinery, Britain 
supplying most of the cottons 

The capital, Port au Prince , on a fine harbour, 
has a population of 100,000 Othci towns fre Cap* 
11 ailien (30,000), (ionawes (13^00), Les Cayes 
(12,000), and I’ort de Patx (10,000) 

There is only one i ail way working, and that has 
but little traffic 

People, History, Language, and Government. 

Originally a French colony, Uadi became a 
republic in 1804 , the form of government^how- 
over, is generally that of a military dictatorship 
Nine-tenths of the people ate negroes, and the 
rest mul at toes, with the exception of about 3 
Europeans • 

The oflni.il language is Frcmh. but the bulk oi 
the people* use a debased form known as Creole 
French. 

There is a tegulai weekly mad sertufc to Haiti 
ua Southampton I he time of tiansit is fiirccn 

THF. KTPUBUt: OF SAN DOMINGO. The 
Republic of San Domingo, occupying the eastern 
portion of the nland ->f Haiti, has an area of 
18,045 square miles, and a •population of about 
700,000 inhabitants . , 

As in Haiti, the pnn< ipal industry is agriculture, 
the chief i rops being sugar, aocoi,bananas, tobacco, 
cchjlte. and cotton. /he foiests yield logwood, 
mahogany, and other valuable woods Copper and 
salt are the only imneials woffled, but gold, silver. 
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mercury, tin, asbestos, petroleum, and other 
valuable minerals are known to exist. 

Commerce and Commercial Centres. The United 
States and Germany aie the chief countries with 
which trade is carried on, the next in importance 
Doing Britain and Eianu* The leading exports are 
:oco«i, sugar, tobacco, bananas, and rotfee , and 
the impons (otton goods, non goods and machinery, 
■ice and provisions 

The capital is San Domingo, on the O/aina uver, 
with a population of 25,000. The thief port is 
Puerto Plata, on the north, with 15,000 inhabitants. 
)thet large towns arc Macons (15,000) and Santiago 
12 , 000 ). 

People. San Domingo became a republic in 1844. 
The bulk of the people aie mulattocs, whose 
anguage is Spanish, although a few on the east 
peak English of a soit A large part of the local 
rade is in the hands of Turks and Synans 

Mails are despatched every Wednesday and 
Saturday via the United States. The time of 
ransit is seventeen days 

For map, see West Indies. 

HAKE. —A fish of the cod family, found in the 
Atlantic Ocean and in the Mediteiranean Sea. It 
s an important product of the British fisheries, 
md is used for food, both in its fresh and dried state. 

HAIFA.—(See Aifa) 

HALF-COMMISSION MEN. —In connection with 
he Stock Exchange there is a large number of men 
vho arc neither brokers nor jobbcis, but have their 
>wn circle of fi lends and acquaintances, who form 
l considerable clientele Such individuals frequently 
vork in conjunction with a broker or firm of brokers, 
vho give them offue room and pay them half the 
onftnisston earned on all the business introduced. 
}n the other hand, the half-eoinniission men usually 
lave to beaV half of any loss that may ause through 
hen introductions Some of these individuals make 
/eiy handsome incomes * 

HALF-NOTES. —When it is desired to send money 
jy post, in addition to the othci various methods 
adopted, the transmission is made by means of 
oank litres But if a bank note is stolen there is 
Dften no remedy To avoid this, notes arc soine- 
:imcs cut in haives, and the second half is not 
iespattched until it is known that the fust half has 
Arrived in safety 'Ihe lecipient then joins the 
Darts by means of gummed paper, and the note is 
Dut into circulation Until the second half is sent, 
.he sendei is the owner of the whole note. 

HALFPENNY. A bronze cym, the half of a 
>enny. Its standard weight is 87-50000 giains troy. 
I he diameter of the com is exactly ! in. (See 
Tovnagf ) 

HALF-SOVEREIGN. — ’l he standard weight of 
this coin is 61 68728 grains troy, and its standaid 
inencssMs eleven-twelfths fine gold and one-twelfth 
Alloy. It leases to be legal tender when its weight, 
thtftugh \\Var and tear, falls below 61 125 grains 
tioy. (See Coinage.) , 

HALIBUT. —The largest flatfish. It abounds in 
the Northern seas, but is rarely found south of the 
English Channel. Dned halibut, like smoked 
haddock, is exported, to South Euiope. In Green¬ 
land an oil is extracted from the fish 

HALL MARK.— 1 he mark whu h is placed upon 
jewellery and pls**9 at^he Goldsmiths’ flail or the 
Assay Office to show its quality and to indicate 
Also the year of the marking. 

HAM.— A name dually restricted to the cured 
hind legs of hogs. The meat is rubbed with a mixture 


of salt and saltpetre, and steeped in brine, after 
which it is drained and hung up to dry. " Smoked ” 
ham, which is noted for its flavour, is obtained by 
hanging the ham over a fire of non-resinous wood. 
Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and many other parts of 
Great Britain produce cured hams, but the home 
supplies are supplemented by large imports from 
the United States, especially from Chicago; while 
the best hams come from Belfast and Westphalia. 

“ HAMMERED.”■—When a member of the Stock 
Exchange is unable to meet his obligations, the fact 
of his default is publicly announced upon the 
Exchange to the other members, after attention has 
been called by striking the rostrum with three blows 
by a wooden hammer. The name of the defaulter 
is then added to the list of members who have been 
expelled or suspended owing to their inability to 
meet their liabilities. This process is commonly 
known as “ hammering.” and the defaulter is SSld 
to be “ hammoicd.” The estate of the member is 
then dealt with according to the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, and if the assets realise sufficient to pay 
10s in the £, so far as his Stock Exchange liabilities 
are concerned, the member who has been suspended 
may apply for rc-admission * 

* HAN!) AND SEAL.—At the end of many deeds, 
the words ” as witness our hands and seals ” are 
generally found These words refer to the signatures 
and the seals which follow The word " hand ” 
originally meant an actual impression in ink, upon 
the deed, of the person’s hand. 

HANDSEL.—Another name for earnest money, 
or money paid to bind a bargain. 

HANDING SIGNS.—If a sign or advertisement of 
any kind is suspended in a public thoroughfare, it 
may be dangerous to life and limb, cither because 
it is hung too low, or is out of repair, or is 
insecurely fastened, or projects too far, or by its 
colour, shape, or movement is liable to startle 
nervous horses 

'I he public have the right to use the highway 
with as mu< h safety as human prudence can 
insure. Therefore, if a poison negligently suspends 
a sign in a thoroughfare, and by such negligence 
causes harm to a passer-by, he must be made to 
suffer. Whatever is of the nature of an obstruction 
to the free and safe use of the highway, whether 
the highway be a street, toad, lane, alley, or pas¬ 
sage, is consideicd to be a nuisance at common 
law, or is made a nuisance by statute. 

The local authorities, who have the duty of 
regulating hanging signs or ^advertisements, derive 
their authority fiom the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act, the Public Health Acts, the Local 
Government Acts, and other statutes The local 
authorities are the police, city councils, town 
councils, urban district councils, and rural district 
councils when they possess urban powers. A refer¬ 
ence to the article Gratings and Coal Holes will 
inform the reader that a hanging sign may consist 
of a projecting window, window sign, sign-post, 
sign iron, showboard or any other obstruction or 
projection which may be an obstruction to the safe 
and convenient passage along any street. 

• The local authority may give fiotice to the owner 
or occupier to temovc any obstruction which inter¬ 
feres with the safety and comfoit of the public. If 
the owner or occupier fails to obey the notice, he 
will*be liable to be fined. Or the local authority 
may remove the obstruction or nuisance themselves 
and may charge the expenses to th^ owner or 
the occupier. * 
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HANSARD.—The official record of the pro- Great Britain does a large export t ado in half, 

ceedmgs of the Houses of Parliament. It is a very particularly in felt hats from Manchester and straw 

full account of everything of importance which hats from Bedford. Canton and Tuscany also supply 

takes place, and the speeches of the different the straw variety, while Lyons and Met* provide 

member^ are given at vaiymg lengths, according to the plush for silk hats. New York and Paris are 

the importance of the positions occupied by them other centies of the hat trade 
The question of the length of the reports is Panama hats are dealt with separately, 

arranged by special contract. The name is denved HAULAGE. —'The exclusive charge made by ra.il- 


from Luke Hansard, who was born in 1752. 11c 

was a Norwich man who established a laige 
printing business, and he published the journals of 
the Houses of Pailiament fiom 1774 until his death 
in 1828. Ills name has now become indissolubly 
associated with the reports ever since his day. 

HANSE.— The real meaning of the word is a 
league or confederacy The name was applied in 
ancient times to ccitain commercial cities in the 
Ugrth of Europe which combined togethei for 
defence in the thirteenth century. '1 he last three 
of these cities, known as Hanse Towns, wore Ham¬ 
burg, Btemen, and l.ubick, which \ui<- cvaitualh 
mcoipor.itcd into the German Kmpnr It is 
lmptobable that they will be dissociated liom 
Germany ii^cler the constitution sit up alt<i the 
wat 

HARBOUR.— A haven m which ships i an anchor 
A harbour is a place which is only partly ciu losed, 
and is thus distinguished from a dot k, whn h is 
wholly enclosed. 

HARBOUR DUES. —Payments whi< h have to be 
made by ships for entering certain harbouis and 
using lauding stages, etc. 

HARBOUR MASTER. —1 he public officer who 
has control and charge of a harbour 

HARD GASH. —This is a term often applied to 
coins as distinguished from bank notes, which aic 
sometimes spoken of as " soft money " 

HARDWARE. — A comprehensive name for 
articles of biass, iron, copper, etc., especially iron¬ 
mongery. I he competition of Germany and the 
United States is severely allotting the English 
industry, of wine h the chief seats are Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Wolverhampton. 

HARE. —Though this rodent is common in 
Europe, the import trade of Great Britain is done 
with the United States and Canada, which send 
large numbers of skins annually. 

HARTSHORN, —The shavings of the antlers of 
the red deer, fiom which numerous pioducts are 
distilled The most important is spiuts of haits- 
hoin, but the name now stands for a solution ol 
ammonia. 

HASHISH. —(See Bhang ) 

HATCHWAY. — I he opening in the deck of a 
ship whi< h gives access t > the hold 

HATS.—Str^w, cloth, felt, oi silk are the usual 
materials employed in the maimfai tun* of hats, 
though other materials aie used in millinerv Hie 
tall silk hat was intioduced from Fiance to wauls 
the middle of the nineteenth century ^eveial 
processes are invoiced in its nianufac tun J he 
body of stillened calico or cork is lust p. par'cl on 
a block, covered with a land of varnish, a . I none d 
The covering of plush is next added, the bums ft re 
shaped, and the article is lined, and finished with 
silk binding. Opera hats are made on a collapsible 
mechanical frame, and corded silk or nienno 
replace the silk plush. Felt hats are manuta< tured 
principally in the neighbourhqfid of Manchester 
The fur oi rabbits and beavers is tiro material most 
frequently employed, but camels' hair and wool are 
used for the finest and coarsest Varieties respectively 


wa>, doc k, and canal companies for the use of 
carriages and liucks, the use of a line of rails, or 
the drawing of loaded or empty trucks or wagons 
fiom one point to another. It does not cover the 
sci vices of loading and disc hatging the tiucks. 

HAVAS AGENCY, —This is the fit rat French 
news distributing oigaiusatioii, its pioper name 
being the Agence Havas It was * cully established 
by Charles Havas in the rail) pait of the nine¬ 
teenth ccntuiy, when Napoleon gave him authority 
to send despatches from the aimy to the news¬ 
papers which weie then in existence in Fiance. Its 
modern development dates fiom 1835. In 1879 the 
Agem y was converted into a limited company with 
a c apital of between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 francs. 

HAVEN .—An inlet of the sea, or the mouth of 
a live! where a ship < an obtain a good anchorage. 

HAWKERS. —A hawker is generally defined as 
a person who ttavels with a hoise oi olliei beast of 
burden, and goes from place to place or to other 
men's houses carrying to sell, or exposing for sale, 
anv goods, wares, or merchandise, or carrying or 
exposing samples of goods, w.ues, oi merchandise 
to be aftei waids deliveied But this definition now 
requites extension It seems to include any person 
who travels in anv fashion to a place* in which he 
does not usually reside or cany on business, and 
there sells ot exposes foi sale any goods, wares, or 
meit ban disc* at anv house, shop, loom# booth, stall, 
or other place lined or used by him for that 
purpose. 

There arc* seveial nice points to be considered 
which have been iaised at different times as to who 
is and who is not a hawker Thus, if a man goes 
round with a horse and van to dcTivot goods in 
accordance with a previous contract of rale, he is 
not a hawkci And the* same thing is tiue if he 
delivers goods in pursuance of a precious older to 
send goods on approval But if he* takes goods 
about to find customer* for them he would not' 
escape fiom Ins habiTit^ to take out a licence 
merely by calling upon ceitair^specdied customers 
and not generally upon members of the* pule c 

By the Hawked Act, 1888, a man is biought 
vitlnn its piovisions if, foi instance, he habitually 
travels about with a lioisc* and cait < ativing. 
a cask of oil, and cals at customers’ nousoG in 
compliance with their teqtn >t, and fhcie delivers 
oil without having received pioviaui outers for 
.inv specified quantities. 

I lawkei s may not hawk gunpou'def.mor dry] in 
•.pints ■ other intoxicants, nor hawk tobaccfl or 
snuff • Iliev car.rot hawk pefrolcnm, unless they 
arc* In < nstil pc trolc uni sellers , nor postage stamps, 
unless they are scivanf* of the Lost Office; nor 
gold oi sihei • Ute, wdhout an additional licence. 
These enac tmu. s aie laid ckAv* by vauous Acts of 
Baihament. • 

A hawker is compelled to take out an excise 
li<en-e, winch costs 12 penamAnn This licence is 
(.•«mt'*d on the production of a certificate of fitness 
.igned by a justice of the of the place where 

the hawker resides, or by certain other persons 
specified in the Act of 1888. It is an offence for 
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any person to act as a hawker without a licence, 
or to^efuse to produce it for inspection on demand 
Hawking without a licence is punishable by a fine 
of m ami the f„,gmg ol a hawker’s licence lenders 
the offendei liable to a penalty of £50 

The following i lasses of persons are exempt from 
the necessity of taking out a licence- „ 

(1) Sellers of vlUuals. this word victuals 
being extended to ...elude everything which con¬ 
stitutes an ingie.fie.ht W any food consumed by 
man (This exemption, however may be subject 
to any 1 01 al .V t dealing with the trading of a 
part it iiiar inai ket or phu e ) 

(2) Commen lai uavcllcis or other persons, selling 
or seeking orders for goods to or from dealers 
therein, who buy to sell again. 

13 ) The makers of any goods, or their servants, 
etc , usually iesiding with them, selling or seeking 
m ,|ers for goods manufactured by sued makers. 

(4) Dealers in coal 

(5) Persons selling or exposing fur sale goods or 
merchandise 111 a public market or fair. lhis 
exemption also may he subject to local provisions 

A hawker is liable to a penalty of £ 10 if he fails 
to exhibit lus name and the words licensed 
hawkeiin legible chara. lets, on every box, pack¬ 
age, etc., used by lum, and on any vehicle which 
he requires for lus tiading, and on any handbills 
he distilbutes, and on any rooms occupied by him 
lor sale purposes 

An officer of the Inland Revenue or a pome- 
constable may arrest any person hawking without 
a licence, or even a licensed hawker if he refuses 
to produce his licence The offender may then he 
summarily dealt with before a local justice of the 
peace, and if lie fail* to pay the fine imposed, 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, may 
be imposed for a term not exceeding one month 
As to the difference between a* hawker and a 

pedlar, see 1’tnuK , . 

HAY. _Meadow grass dried and used as fodder, 

The grass is usually mixed with clover and similar 
plants, which improve its quality. It must be cut 
young before the nutritive matter lias become 
fibrous. The wealher in which the grass is cut and 
dried 4s very important, as the flavour of the bay 
depends on it. A load consists of 3b trusses of 
56 ibs. each. Holland exports large quantities to 

ANl) STRAW DEALERS.— An Act 

to regulate the buying and selling of hay and straw 
was passed in 1796 Hay and straw may only be 
sold in bundles or trusses within the cities of Loudon 
find Westminster, and a .radius of thirty miles 
thereof. New hay must weigh 60 lbs a truss, and 
old hay, 56 lbs ; a tiuss, of straw must weigh 3b lbs. 
A load *jf hay or straw must contain thirty-six 
trusses. New hay must not he sold for old nay , 
fhalnside chontents of a truss of hay or straw must 
5 C of the same quality as the outside, lhe pair of 
yands of a truss of hay must -not exceed 5 lbs in 
xeight. Common salesmen, factors, and agents 
mist not buy or sell hay or stiavv on their own 

account. . , , , 

Within seven da\s after a sale of hay or straw, 
a fust and true account of the transaction niujt be 
Sent to the ownqr.on whose account tire sale was 
made. A register must be kept of all hay and straw 
sales eftected 111 every public market 1 his rule 
does not apply to rales made by special contract, 
and not made in the hay and straw market. 1 toper 
scales and weights must be kept bv the marke^t 
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official, so that the buyer may have the hay and 
straw weighed. The market hours are : Between 
Lady Day and Michaelmas the sales end at 3 p.m., 
and between Michaelmaij and Lady Day, 2 p.m. 
Hay carts must not remain in the market after 
5 p m. between Lady Day and Michaelmas and 
after 3 p m between Michaelmas and Lady 
Day. Horses must not remain in the market to 

feed. , 

No pet son shall buy and sell again any hay or 
straw on its way to the market, so that it may be 
again bought and sold at the maiket This practice 
is known as “forestalling" (q.v ). No charge must be 
made beyond the true price paid or agreed upon. 
When a quantity of hay or straw is sold 111 the 
market, no other but that actually sold must be 
delivered None of the following things must be 
added to increase the weight: Water, sand, earfB, 
or any other matter or flung No salesman or 
driver must delivei less than the proper number of 

trusses sold , , 

If hay or stiaw is exposed for sale m a market 
place, and is not sold, it must be brought by 11a.m. 
on the next market day, and not on c* “ bye day. 

false receipt, ticket, or memoiandum, must be 
given for any hay or straw sold. Disobedience to 
any mlc of this statute is followed by fine, and, in 
some (uses, by impiisonment 

In 1834 the statute law was amended as legards 
markets ol a private character through which there 
is no public light of way for carnages Tor such 
markets the following riih-s were repealed: lhe 
limes when the market is to close , the ringing o 
"a large handbell”; the keeping of carts or 
wagons in the market after the hour named m the 

At [n 1856 it was enacted that a ticket or note must 
be delivered to evn y buyer, containing the number 
ol trusses sold, together with the name and address 
of the owner. The penalty for adulteration was 
increased The clerk of the maiket must weigh the 
hay or straw, if requiied to do so, and examine the 
same to see if it is free from adulteration. lhe 
clerk of the market has power to summon an 

Of[ The 0 Co.n Returns Act, 1882, enacts that weekly 
returns of the purchases of British corn shall be 
made under the direction of the Board ot Hade, 
from sue h towns as may be fixed from time to time ; 
and the average juice of British corn shall be ascer¬ 
tained from these returns Every buyer of corn, 
win. is required to do so, 'must make a weekly 
return on the last market day m the ij|cek. specifying 
the amount of each sort of British corn bought by 
hitn m the town , the juice, the weight, and ot he. 
particulars, and the seller, The following are held to 
be buyers of corn : A dealer in Butish corn, corn- 
far, tot] miller, maltster, brewer, distiller, carrier 
merchant, clerk, or agent, who purchases British 
corn for sale. The paititulars of the corn returns 
are collected by inspectors of the Board of Trade, 
and are by them transmitted to the Cential Dcpart- 
nyjnt. The corn returns are published at regular 

""hazeI, NETS. —The fruit of a small tiee of the 
oak family Filberts, cob-nuts, and Spanish br 
Barcelona nuts are different species of hazel nuts 
and (another variety is exjiorted from Turkej. The 
nuts arc edible, and also yield an oil useful m 
' painting and perfumery. Another oik exlr acted 
from the bark has .some medic inal value, and the 
timber is employed -for rustic scats. 
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HEALTH, BILL OF. —(See Bill of Health ) 
HEAVY LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS.— 

“ Locomotive *’ means a locomotive propelled by 
steam or by power other than animal. Under the 
Locomotive Act, 1861, it is unlawful for the owner 
or driver of any heavy locomotive to drive it over 
any suspension budge, or over any bridge on which 
a conspicuous notice has been pla< ed, by the 
authority or persons liable for the repair of the 
bridge, that the bridge is insufficient to carry 
weights beyond the ordinary tialfn of the district, 
without previously obtaining consent This pro¬ 
vision does not apply to light locomotives or motor 
cars (^t/.). In the Locomotives Act of 1898 {Sec. 6), 
there is a further power to prohibit, restrict, or 
regulate by bv-laws the use of locomotives on any 
i^ghway or bridge. All damage caused to budges 
by locomotives must be made good by the owners 
of the locomotives. The weight of every locomotive, 
and the name and residence of the owner thereof, 
must be conspicuously and legibly affixed thereon, 
under a penalty of £2. If the user of a locomotive 
on a highway damages the road to such an extent 
as to cause a public nuisance, the owner may be 
restrained by injunction. Every locomotive on a 
highway must be wotked according to the following 
rules and regulations, \iz — 

(1) Two persons must be employed in driving or 
attending to the locomotive 

(2) In the case of any locomotive not being a 
steam roller, another poison must be employed to 
accompany the locomotive in such a manner as to 
be able to give assistance to any person with horses 
or carnages drawn by horses meeting or oveitaking 
the locomotive, and must give assistance when 
required. 

(3) When a locomotive is drawing more than 
three wagons, another person must be employed 
for the purpose of attending to the wagons , but 
it is not nc< essary in the < ase of two loc omotivc 
plough engines (including their necessary geai) 
closely following one another to employ mote than 
five person^ m all, but one of these persons must be 
employed to arc ompauy the engines and give 
assistance m manner then by required 

(4) So long as the flics ol a locomotive .ire alight, 
or the locomotive contains in itself sufficient motive 
power to move it, one person must remain in 
attendance whilst it is on any highway, although 
it is stationary 

(5) The drivers must give as much spa< e as 
possible for the passing of other traffic. 

(6) fhc whfstlc of such locomotive must not be 
sounded lot any purpose whatever, nor must the 
cylinder taps be opened within sight of any person 
riding, dining, leading, or in clnugc of a horse upon 
the road ; nor must the steam be allowed to attain 
a pressute such as to exceed the limit fixed by the 
safety valve, so that no steam is blown off, when 
the locomotive is upon the road 

(7) Every such locomotive must be ..is* tntly 
stopped on the person preceding the sar. \ or any 
other person with a horse or carriage, putting*.ip 
his hand as a signal to require such locomotive to 
be stopped 

(8) Any person in chaigc of any sin h locomotive 
must provide two efficient lights to be affixed > on- 
spicuously, one at ea< h side on the front the 
same. # 

(#) The lights required to be carried on a loco¬ 
motive, whether stationary or'passing on any high¬ 
way, must be carried # between the hours of one hour 


after sunset and one hour before sunrise during thtf 
six months beginning the first day of April in any 
year, and between sunset and sunrise during the 
six months beginning the first day of October in any 
year ; and thcie must be earned, in addition, 
during those hours, an diluent red light on the 
rear of the locomotive, or, if it is drawing wagons, 
on the iear of the last wagon, fixed in such a manner 
as to be ninspn nous. 

(10) Every light tamed on a locomotive, or on a 
wagon drawn by a locomotive, must be fitted with 
such shutteis or other contrivances as will enable 
the light to be tcnipoianly so coned in an effective 
manner 

(11) In the event of a non-compliance with any 
of the above provisions, the owner of the locomotive 
is, on summat y conviction before twt> justices, 
liable to a penalty of /JO 

Under Section 28 of the Highways and Loco¬ 
motives A<t, 1878, a locomotive not (hawing any 
carriage, and not ext ceding in weight 3 tons, must 
have the tyies of the wheels thereof not less than 
3 in m width, with an additional m< h for eveiy ton 
or fiaction of a ton above the first 3 tons A loco¬ 
motive diawing any wagon or carnage must have 
the tyies of the driving wheels thcieof not less than 

2 in. in width for eveiv toil in weight of the loco¬ 
motive, unless the diameter of sin h wheels exceed 
5 ft , when the width of the tyres may bo reduced 
in the same proportion a.s the diameter of the wheels 
is increased, but in such case the width of the tyres 
must not be less than 14 in. A lo< omotivc must not 
exceed 9 ft in width or 14 tons in weight, except 
under t ei lain < m mustam es Ihednvmg wheels of 
a locomotive must be cyhmhual and smooth-soled, 
or shod with diagonal cross-bars of not less than 

3 in. in width noi more than threo-qLarters of an 
inch in thickness, extending the hill bieadth of the 
tyre, and the •fpace inlet venmg between each such 
cross-bar must not exceed 3 in. A bn al authority 
may give permission to any prison owning a loco¬ 
motive exceeding 9 ft in width or 14 tons in 
weight to use it on any highway wifchin their 
district. 

Section 4 of the Loioniotive Act, 1861, provides 
that any wagon, wain, cart, or other carriage-drawn 
or propelled by a lex omotivc, not having cylindrical 
wheels, must not carry any greater weight than is 
permitted in such wagon, cart, etc., by the General 
Turnpike Act , and any wagon, wain, < art, qr other 
carnage having cyliridtieal wheels must not carry 
over or above the weight of the wagon, etc' , any 
greater weight than 1£ tons for each pair of wheels, 
unless the fellies, tyre’, or shoes are 4 in. or tftofe 
m bieadth , nor carry a greater weight than 2 tons 
for ea< h pair of wheels, unless the (.cllies, tyres, or 
shoes arc 6 in. or more m bieadth, no* carry a 
greater weight than 3 tons for each pair of wheels, 
unless Ui'‘ fellies, tyres, or shoes ate f? in. or*anore 
in breadth ; and for every single wheel one-half of 
that permitted to no earned on a pan of wheels; 
nor in any < ase is it lawful to carry a greater weight 
than 4 tons on ^a<,h pair of wheels, or 2 tons on each 
wheel But if \ . h wagons, «tc., are built and con¬ 
structed with spungs upon cacn axle, then they are # 
allowed to carry onc-sixth more in weight, in addi¬ 
tion to the above-inentioncfcl weights, upon each piir 

wheels 

The- table of weights allowed to wagons, carts, 
and other carnages, m wmh£*and summer, by the 
Gem-ial 1 urnpikc* Act, 1822 (3 Geo. IV, c, 126, 

*s 12), is given on the following page 
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Summer : Winter : 


• 

May 1st to 
Oct. 31st 

Nov 1st to 
April 30th. 


Tons 

Cw t. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

For every wagon with 
9-in. wheels.. 

6 

10 

6 

0 

For every cart (j e , 
two-whcclcd) with 
9-i n wheels . 

3 

10 

3 

0 

For cveiy wagon with 
6-in. wheels 

4 

15 

4 

5 

For every cart with 
6-in. wheels.. 

3 

0 

2 

15 

For eveiy wagon with 
wheels of the 

breadth of in. .. 

4 

5 

3 

15 

For every cart with 
wheels the breadth 
of 4$ in. 

2 

12 

: 2 

7 

For every wagon with 
wheels of less than 
4^ in. 

3 

15 

3 

5 

For every cart with 
wheels of less than 
A \ m. 

1 

15 

1 

10 


The council of a municipal boiough as regards any 
highway situated in the borough, and the county 
council as regards any highway situate*] in the 
county, but not in a borough, may permit any 
wagons, draw.n oi propelled by a locomotive, on the 
highway to carry weights in excess of those men¬ 
tioned in Section 4 of the Locomotive Act, 1861. 
The weight mentioned in Section 4' of the Act of 
1861 does not extend to any wagon carrying one 
block, plate, cable, roll, vessel of stone or metal, 
or other single at tide, being of gi eater weight than 
16 tons;* but the fellies, tyies, or shoes of siu h 
wagon must not h£ less than 8 in. in breadth, and 
any damagt* ansing from the use of any such wagon 
must Ml: deemed to be damage caused by excessive 
weight. 

The weight unloaded of ^Very wagon drawn or 
propelled by a locomotive must be conspicuously 
and lepibly affixed thereon under a penalty of £5. 
A locomotive must not be used c£i any highway to 
draw more than three loaded wagons (exclusive of 
any wagon solely used for carrying water for the 
lodMnotive) without the content of the borough or 
county council, as the case may be The council of 
a county and of any boiough may by by-law (a) 
prohibit 6r restuot the use of locomotives on any 
specified highway ; (b) regulate the use of loco¬ 
motives and of wagons on any’highway; and ( c) 
prohibit or restrict the use of a locomotive on any 
specified bridge. 

Every locomotive used on any highway must be 
constructed on the principle of consuming its own 
smoke ; and any peyson using any locomotive not 
, so constructed, or not consuming, so far as piactic- 
able, its own smoke, is liable to a fine of £5 for every 
day the locomotive t, us»d on any highway. Loco¬ 
motives must not meet on 3. bridge Every loci- 
motive must be licensed by a county council, but 
this does not apply td’any agricultuial locomotive, 
to any locomotive not used for haulage purposes, 
to any steam-roller, or to any locomotive belonging 
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to a road authority when used by them within their 
district. The licence must be taken out in the 
county m which the locomotive is at the time 
ordinarily used, or to be ilscd, and remains in force 
for one year from the date on which it is granted 
and no longer. The cost of the licence is not to 
exceed £\0 if the weight of the locomotive (exclu¬ 
sive of water and coal) is not more than 10 tons, 
with an addition not exceeding £2 for every ton or 
fraction of a ton by which that weight exceeds 10 
tons in the case of a locomotive exceeding that 
weight The council of the county must on the 
grant of a licence provide the person with a licence 
plate, having marked upon it the date and number 
of the licence and the name of the council by which 
it is granted. Ihe licence plate must be fixed in a 
conspicuous position to the locomotive, and mint 
not be removed, whilst the licence is in foice, with¬ 
out tfie consent of the council A licence may, with 
the consent of the council by which it has been 
granted, be tiansferred lrom one locomotive to 
another locomotive belonging to the same owner. 
Where a locomotive is licensed m any # county, an 
additional licence may be taken out in any other 
county in the same manner, but su< h additional 
licence expires on the same date as the onginal 
luence, and the cost of the additional licence is £5 
where the locomotive docs not weigh more than 
10 tons and £\ for every ton or fraction of a ton 
exceeding 10 tons. A locomotive must not be used 
on any highway in any county in which it is not 
licensed, except on payment to the council of the 
county of a fee not exceeding 2s. 6d for each day 
on whu h it is used. The penalty foi a breach of 
any of the above provisions is a fine not exceeding 
£10. This licence is gi anted to the locomotive—not 
to its owner. It, therefore, passes with the 
locomotive and continues in force during the 
year, notwithstanding any number of changes in 
ownership 

All locomotives not required to be licensed (t.e., 
any agricultural locomotive, any locomotive not 
used fot haulage purpose's, any steam-roller, and 
any locomotive belonging to a load authority when 
used by them within their district) must be regis¬ 
tered in the county in which they are ordinarily 
used, or to be used, in such mannei as the county 
council ma\ three t, and the fees for registration 
must not exceed 2s 6d ; but this provision as to 
registration does not apply in the case of the use 
by any road authority* of stcram-rollers belonging 
to them within their district If a steam-roller is 
used outside the district of the loati authority, it 
muni be registered. 

Whet e, by a certificate of then surveyor, it appears 
to a road authority that, having regard to the 
avciage expenses of repamng highways in the 
neighbourhood, extraoidinary expenses have been 
incuncd by such authority in repairing such high¬ 
way by reason of the damage caused by excessive* 
weight passing along the same, or extraordinary 
traffic thereon, such authority may 'recover from 
qpy person by whose order such, weight or traffic 
has been conducted the amount of such expenses 
as may be proved, to the satisfaction of the court! 
to have been incurred by such authority by reason 
of the damage, provided that any person against 
whom expenses are, or may be recoverable, may 
enter into an agreement with such authority for 
payment to them o[ a composition in respect of 
such weight or traffic., Expenses may be recovered, 
if not exceeding £250, in the county court, and, if 
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exceeding that sura, in the High Court, IYoccedinga 
must be commenced within twelve months ol the 
time at which the damage has been done, or. wline 
the damage is the consequence of any partic ular 
building contract or work extending o\ei a long 
period, they must be commenced not later than mx 
months after the completion of the contrail oi 
work. 

Where an olicnce under any Act or I*\ -law 
relating to locomotives on highways, foi wlmli the 
owner of a locomotive or wagon is liable to a penal tv, 
has, in fai t. been lonumtted by some seivant, woik- 
man, or other person, that servant, etc , is liable to 
the same penalty as if he weie the owner Whcie 
the owner is chaiged with any ollem e, he is entitled, 
upon information duly laid by him, to have any 
otflfer pci son whom lie chatges as the a< tual nib nder 
brought before the coutt at the time appointed for 
heanng the charge, and if the owim pious to the 
satisfaction of the court that he had used due dili¬ 
gence to enforce the law, and that the otlu r poison 
had committed the oft once without the ownei’s 
knowledge, consent, or connivance, that other per¬ 
son shall be summaiily convicted and the ownei 
shall be exempt from any fine. 

HEAVY STOCK.— 1 ho stock of those iailwa)s 
which have a heavy goods tiaflic. 

HECTARE.— (See’ Metric Sysii m ) 

HEDUES, DITCHES, AND FENCES. Owing to 
the law as rtgaids tiespass. especially seeing that a 
man is responsible for the tiespass of his own « attic, 
it is a matter of impoilance to know who is the 
owner, and upon whom falls the obligation of 
repairing hedges and fences, which foi m the dividing 
lines between adjacent properties Generally, there 
is no difficulty as to settling the ownership, as the 
piopeity in the hedge or the fence, as the case may 
be, icsidcs in the owner of the soil upon which it 
stands The case is not always so easy when a 
ditch is m question 

In country districts, as well as in uiban distin ts, 
where there aie two fields or gardens adjoining, 
and their is a separation by means of a hedge and 
a ditch, the ownership of the hedge is in that prison 
in whose field the dit< h is not Also, the owneiship 
of the ditch is, fmtnd facie, in the person who is 
owner of the hedge. But if there are two elite he's, 
one on each side of the hedge, or if there is no 
ditch at all, the ownership of the hedge must be 
proved by showing what lights have been cxemsed 
by the parties in the past. For example, if one 
owner has rcgu^itly pruned and kept the hedge in 
proper condition for, say, twenty >ears, he will be 
proved to have a picscriptive light to the hedge 
And the same it tine with regard to a fence, and 
there is no difference in the law as to the ovvneislnj) 
of a ditch, whether there is a fence or a hedge 

It has been stated above that where there i-> no 
di^ch, the owneiship of the fence or hedge must 
be shown by independent evidence Bid f it is 
exactly on the boundary line, the qm tio.» of 
ownership, and. Consequently, the responsibility fy r 
re pan, is decided by pioof of aits of own- sltip on 
tb/; part of cither of the adjoining occumers of the 
land. 

The statement of the conclusion of law as to the 
ownership of a ditch, noticed above, is sonv yfbat 
curious at first sight. The rule is said to have 
arisen as fellows : A man cannot interfere with 
land br commit a trespass upon it when lie is not 
the owner. If, then, there is a ditch, it is prcsuiir d 
that the digger of the same was upon his own land 


and threw up the excavated earth upon his own 
field where the hedge was made. This is, of course, 
a legal presumption, but it is lapablc of being 
rebutted. After twenty yeais* however, a 
prescriptive title is gained, and no question can 
then ;uim- as to hedges and ditches w4m h have 
been so long in existence 

It is alvvavs the ocuipiei and not the owner who 
must repair femes m the absence of am agreement 
t*> the »initial v, and lie i«* lesponsible lor any 
damage win* li mav anse tluougn his negligence. 
It is not m cvnv < asc that a badly kept feme, will 
give use to a light of.ai turn at law I he test seems 
to be this: Is the feme a nuisance? And even 
then the whole circ uuistam es of the* case must be 
caiefullv considered, especially if any injury that 
auses happens to infants 

A good illustiation is supplied bv the i ase of 
Harroht v II ainry, 1898, 2 V B 820, and the note* 
on the same ts thus given in Shitlev 's Lead ini’ Cases : 

" The plaintiff, a boy of the age oi foul yeais, 
while passing along a highway, climbed upon a 
fern e situate upon the defendant's adjoining field 
and separating it fiom the highway, foi the pmposo 
of looking at other bn\s at j)lay on the fin tiler side 
of tin* fence, and not for the pmpuse of climbing 
ovci it lhe fence, vvlm h was so defective as to 
constitute a nuisance, fell upon the plaintiff and 
injured him In an action to lecovet damages for 
the mjiiiy, the Omit of Apjjeal held that, as the 
]»laintil! in i limbing upon the fence was merely 
indulging tin nafuial instinct of a boy of his age, 
and doing an n< t which the defendant ought to 
have contemp'atcd as likely to be done by iluldien 
using the highwav, the defendant was not entitled 
to avail himself of the defence that the»injmy was 
caused by the plaintiff's own :u t, and that the 
plaintiff was coy-equcntly entitled to i trover." 

IIKIR. -lhe heir, or heir-at-law as he is often 
called, is the pci on who is entitled by law to 
succeed to the pul estate* of a deceased intestate, 
lhe eldest son and his descendants < ome first in 
ordei in consuleimg who is the hen, and after liim 
the second and flu* othei sons in order and their 
descendants So long as it is «i question of male 
succession, theie is but one person who can be 
lu ir , when there arc ng sons but only daughters, 
the daughters tak? as <o-paueners, t e , they 
succ eed equally 

The licii-app.ueiil is the person who is tl.iain 
to suu cod to an csftate in land if he siuvives the 
piesent owner 

lhe hcir-prcsuinjUive is the pel son who wiujk)« 
succeed to the estate if the present owner were to 
die at once, but whose chances of sun ession might 
be dcslioyed by the biith of some’otlu l person 
who would have a prior claim 

IIEIKI.OOMS.— SluctfJ* spiakniK. aicilic 

pcjsonal i battels wlmh pass <>ij the cleath of the 
owner \o the In ir a"d not to the personal lepre- 
sentatiu* of the dei eased, whether executor or 
adimni tiator i hey cannot be bequeathed or 
devised by will 'See 1 ivtnci-b ) 

HEKTOtJRAPII. -(Sc - BiJilifAUNti) 

‘<1111,1) OVER.”—Hus is an c\j»iession some¬ 
time- used m conneition with cheques which arc* 
icif-n **d !>\ a banker after flu* oailv exchange has 
be made Such rhecpies arc* said to be "held 
over ’’ to the following day. ^liere is no holding 
over when a banker rei uves late in the day cheques 
drawn upon his own bank. They should be either 
jftiid or dishonoured on the day of icceipt. 
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HELLEBORE. —Vaiious species of plants of the 
order Ramouulacaia 'Ihe roots^whn h are mainly 
imported from Marseilles and Hamburg) possess 
drastic purgative properties, and are sometimes 
employed in cases of diopsy, epilepsy, and mama 
flElXKCt. ('im* l’out ion Moni ys -Austria ) 
HEMATITE.- (See 11 Al- MATITI*. ) 

HEMP.— -I he Cannabis saliva, a plant of West 
and (antral Asia, but now extensively cultivated 
in Russia, Gmn.inv, Italy, and Manilla. It is also 
grown in the Midlands, but the British variety 
la* ks the resinous secretion from which the popular 
Indian nareoti* is obtained. (See Hiiano ) Hemp 
is mainly impoitaiit on account of its fibre, which 
is obtained by steeping the bark in water, and is 
used for rope, cordage, sail*loth, etc. Hemp seed 
is a favounte food for birds. It also yields an 
illuminating oil used by Russian peasants, and of 
value in the manufacture of soaps, paints, and 
varnishes. 'The icsidue is employed as fodder. 

HENBANE. —A herb common in Great Britain, 
and of the same order as the deadly nightshade. 
It contains a poisonous alkaloid, and has a very 
unpleasant smell In small quantities it is used in 
mecin me as a nar< oti*. 

HENNA. —A small shrub cultivated in the East 
for the sake of the pigment obtained irom its leaves, 
which is used to stain the finger-tips and the beard. 
Turkey imports large quantities Irom Peisia and 
Egypt. In Germany the dye 1 ^ employed to impart 
a reddish-vellow colour to skins and leather. 

HEREDITAMENT. —A hereditament, or herit¬ 
able property, is real or other pioperty which 
descends to the heir and docs not pass to the 
personal representative of a deceased person If 
the word is 4 used in a conveyance, it is sufficient, 
in English law, to pass almost any kind of 
property. 

HERIOT. -In copyhold estates, thcie is fte- 
quently a custom m existence under which the 
lord of the manor is entitled to take some kind of 
fine on tj^e death of the copyholder. 1 his may take 
the form of a money payment, or it may be the 
best beast or the 1 best piece of plate on the estate. 
The fine is known bv the name of hcuot 

HERITABLE BOND. -In Scotland, this is a bond 
given by a debtor for a,sum of money, which 
includes a conveyance of land, to be held by the 
creditor as security for the money. 

HERRING. —A small fish of /he same family as 
the anchovy. It is found in the North Atlantic and 
North Pacific Oceans, but is most abundant off the 
'tejasts of Great Britain, Norway, and Newfound¬ 
land The shoals appear "at Wick in May, and 
gradually move southwards, Grimsby and Yarmouth 
being the «hiet English c entres of the fishery ; while 
Stornoway, ,Wick, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, and 
Atyvdeen c..e the piincipal Scotch towns engaged. 
Herrings are t ured an various ways, being smoked, 
salted, or kippered. Thcie is ...a export trade from 
Britain to Goimanv and Russia 

HIDES. —T he skins of large animals used for the 
manufacture of leather. The imported hides are 
salted and dned. In Europe the chief producing 
countries ate Russia, Holland, Belgium, and Ijaly. 
Gow hides are chj^ffy imported bom Australia and 
from South America, which also supplies horse 
hides, while bullalo hides arc sent from India. A 
few heavy hides come from Africa, as well as the 
goat and kid skins, which are imported from the 
Cape. Skins dressed with the hair on are more 
correctly classified as furs 
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HIGH BAILIFF. —This is the chief officer of the 
county court, appointed under the County Court 
Act, 1888, to attend the. sittings of the court, and 
by himself, or by the bailiffs (qv.) appointed to 
assist him. to serve all summonses and orders, and 
execute all warrants, precepts, and writs of the 
court, with certain exceptions piovided by the Act. 

HIGH COURT. —The High Court of Justice, so- 
callcd, primalily, to distinguish it from the county 
court, as established since the Judicature Acts, the 
first of which was passed in 1873, consists of three 
divisions : (1) The Chancery Division, (2) the King's 
Bench Division, and (3) the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division. There are six judges of the 
Chancery Division, fifteen judges and the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's'Bench Division, and two 
judges, one of whom is the President, of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Adimialty Division. (The number of 
the King's Bench judges was increased by two in 
1910, but these additions were of a temporary 
character. Gntil a few years ago, the normal 
number was fourteen, but a fifteenth was added 
to assist in wot king oil the great arrears of work) 
The Loid Chief Justice ancl the Picsident. of the 
Piobate, etc , Division, aie ex officio members also 
ol the Court of Appeal, and the Lord Chancellor 
may at any t imo call upon any of the other judge's— 
the puisne judges—to sit in the Court of Appeal, 
it he thinks it necessary to do so for the more 
speedy adminisliation of justice, and, similatiy, the 
Lotds Justices of Appeal may be called upon to 
assist in the lower courts 

Although the High Court has jurisdiction over all 
matters, a litigant must not lush too hastily into 
litigation there, as the various county courts have 
been invested in i event times with increased 
jurisdiction—extending, since 1905, to ^100 in 
many cases—and a person who chooses the High 
Court when he might have proceeded in a county 
court runs the risk of being involved in a heavy loss 
as to costs, unless he can obtain a * ertificate from 
the High Court judge before whom his case is tried 
that his a< tion was one which was fit to be brought 
in the High Couit instead of the county court. 
There have been pioposals lor some yeai.s to in¬ 
crease the county couit jurisdiction still further, but 
whether any further < hanges in this duection will 
take place is extremely doubtful. 

The division of the High Court in which proceed¬ 
ings are to be taken depends 4 upon the nature of the 
matter in dispute. Many matters connected with 
shipping, su< h as salvage, bottomry, and the mort¬ 
gage of ships must be dealt with in the Admiralty 
Division, and it is to this division that all matters 
connected with divorce and the proving of wills are 
referred. 

To the Chancery Division the following kinds of 
actions are specially assigned : (1) The administra¬ 
tion of the estates of deceased persons ; (2) the dis¬ 
solution of partnerships and the taking of partner¬ 
ship and other accounts ; (3) mortgages, with all 
questions relating to redemption and foreclosure ; 
(4) the raising of portions and other charges on 
land ; (5) the sale and distribution of property 
subject to any lien or charge ; (6) trusts, charitable 
and private, and their administration ; (7) the 

root fication of deeds, together with the setting 
aside and cancellation of written documents; (8) 
the specific performance of < ontracts Velating to 
landed property; (9) the partition and sale of 

estates; (10) the guardianship of infants and the 
care of their estates. When"a case is set down in 
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the Chancery Division it i:» assigned to a special 
judge according to rotation. This is to prevent any 
suitor choosing his own judge for any particular 
reason. The bulk of cases, howevet, which at ise out 
of contract* and tort are taken in the King's Bench 
Division, and if they aio commenced m any other 
division they may be tiansieued theie Foi a coi- 
tam class of commeicial cast sa separate com t. c ailed 
the Commercial Court, which is one of the King’s 
Bench Division, has been established 

As to procedure in general, see Action ; and as 
to anneals from the High Court, M*e \vn m 

HIGH SEAS.— 1 lie expiession " high seas,” when 
used with reference to the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty, includes all oceans, seas, bays 
channels, rivers, creeks, and waters below low 
w3¥er-mark, and wheie great ships could go, with 
the exception only of such parts of such oceans, 
etc , as were within the body of some county “ A 
foreign or colonial port, if it was part of the high 
seas in the above sense, r g , Alexandria and Algiers, 
would be as much within the junsdiction of the 
Admiralty awinv other part of the high seas. '1 he 
jurisdiction, however, is necessarily limited in its 
application. It can only be exercised over persons 
or ships when they come to this country. An 
artificial basin or dock excavated out of land, but 
into whie h water from the high seas could be made 
to How, would not be in any sense pail of the high 
seas, whethei sue h basin or doc h was in tins e ountiy 
or in any other ” (per Bold Justice Bindley in 7 tie 
Mecca, 1895, P 95). It was held by the Federal 
Courts of the United States that the Great Bakes 
are not high seas, and that these words have been 
used from tunc nnmemoiial to designate the ocean 
below low-water maik, and have rarely, if ever, 
been applied to interior or land-locked waters of 
any kind ; but the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held otherwise (150 U S. 249), saying 
that this term is also applicable to the open, 
unenclosed waters of the Great Bakes 

illGHW \YS AM) HIGHWAY AUTHORITIES. 

—A highway authority is a public body which 
is entilisted with the charge of roads and ways 
over which all members of the public have a light 
to pass to and fro, and which has common law or 
statutoiy jlowers and responsibilities of maintaining 
them for the public benefit. 

There aie two kinds of highways—(1) Ordi¬ 
nary highways; (2) main roads; and theie 
is a division of the highway aulhonties ione- 
spomhng to th.*m Thus the .uithonty for ordinary 
highways within a boiough is the county boiough 
or the borough council , and within othci uiban or 
rural districts rtie distnct lournil For the mam 
roads, the authority in a county boiough oi boiough 
is the borough council, and outside their areas the 
county council. 

The distinction between the two classes of high¬ 
ways has only existed since 1878, and i-> nlately 
statutory. Mam roads are (a) those origin fly turn¬ 
pike roads, (/;) any road declared by the roui^y 
council to be a main road ; ( c ) every i con¬ 
structed by a county council out of in advance 
made to it by the Road Board under the Develop¬ 
ment and Road Improvement Funds Art, 1909 
(9 Edw. VII. c. 47) Any road which has tec i'M to 
be a turnpike road since 1878 is a main roar! , and 
any ^whiclf so ceased between 1870 and 1878 is a 
main road, unless it has been# dcdaicd to be an 
ordinary highway by an order of the Bocal Gov< n- 
ment Board. Of all these main roads and bridges. 


except those within the area of (he boroughs, the 
touiity councils ut.e the highway authoiities. 

The most pinnitive ami simplest ot highway 
authorities was the common law punsh, with its 
vestry, which appointed a surveyor of highways. 
It had a liability to keep the loads m lopgat, and if 
it failed it could be indicted , and though there 
ate vanous other lemedies undei modem Acts 
agunst the authoiities liable to repan, resort to 
indn tment still icmains available Bv the tune of 
the llighwa) Ac t, 1885 (5 and 6 Will, i 50), in very 
many cases, the habihtv had passed by custom or 
ai i augement to almost eveiy possible Kind of area 
or place, each ot which was a highway authority. 
Thus in tin* Highway Act, 1885, " paush ” includes 
any township, tithing, iape, vill, wdpentake, divi¬ 
sion, city r borough, liberty, nunket town, franchise, 
hamlet, precinct, chapelry, oi othei place or district 
maintaining its own highways Bai li sut h place 
was made by the Act a highway palish; and the 
veslrv and its suiveyor, oi any meeting equivalent 
t<> the vestiy which appointed its smveyoi, was 
given a constitution b\ lIn Ai 1, and tin* powers of 
the suiveyor were defined and the law of high ways 
inipioved Some tin 1 1\ ve.us latei, highway dis- 
tints, with highway boaids, began to be formed 
out of the highway jiaushes uiujei power given to 
quailer sessions bv seveial Highway Acts, 'llus 
was a useful smiplification of highway authorities; 
but, in 1875, the Bo<al Government Act (88 and 
89 Vu t. c 55) fiansferred to the newlv-i reated 
ui ban samtaiy distnct the powers and liabilities of 
the suiveyois and the vestnes ihiee yeais later, 
by the Highways and Bocomotives Act, 1878 (41 
and 42 V i« t < 77), the* ruial samtaiy districts 

whose aiea coincided with any highway chstuds 
were enabled to take ovei the highway boards 
under orders fioin the justices 'I he guaichans of 
the poor were the ruial samtaiy authoiities; and 
they seldom availed themselves of the power con¬ 
ferred on them But in 1894, by the Boc.il Govern¬ 
ment Act (56 and 57 Vu t c. 73), the mial sanitary 
districts were superseded by the linai district 
councils, who became the highway authorities for 
their districts; and the highway pausing and 
boards ceased to exist. 'I Inis the authorities for 
ot dinary highways beanie tin; distmt councils, 
and for main roads the county councils 

I. District Councils. Every distnct conned has 
now, under the Bocal Government Act, 1891, the 
powers, duties, amf liabilities as to highways oi the 
survcyoi appointed by the vestiy under 1 lie High¬ 
way Act, 1885, and of the vestiy itself; as yrajji 
as whatever powers vine conferred upon urban 
samtaiy authorities by ccif.un Sections (144-148) 
of tin* Public Health Act, 1875 There arc also 
additional powers as to highways possessed by 
in ban diMuct councils under t he samc«Act, wljich, 
by an Older of the Bocal Government Board may 
be lonTfened upon i.”ial distnct councils The pro¬ 
tection of nghts-of-way and of roadside wastes is 
a pubh* duty specially laid on the district councils. 
For the comiin *'t pait jilayed in performing this 
duty by the parish c oumiftj* see title Parish 
C. f'LNc ii.s , but parish councils aie not, properly 
speaking, highway authoiities • 

2 County Councils. By*the°Eocal Government 
A'A, 1888, the main roads and county bridges in a 
county are vested in the com^ tounul, and must 
be maintained and repaired by it, unless the urban 
distnrt council elects to retain any of them under 
As control The county council cither maintains 
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and repairs the roads and biidges itself, or it may 
impose the duty on the < ounul in whose district 
they lie, paying the cost as settled by agreement or 
arbitration Where the uiban district council 
retains a main mad, it becomes, as we have before 
mcntione<|, an ordinary highway ; and the county 
council pays an annual contribution, which is 
either agmed or settled by the Local Government 
Hoard. Whole a main road ought to be repaned 
by a district council, the county council may 
mpme it to be lepancd ; and if this is not done, 
it may do the repairs itself, and recover the cost. 

'I hue an* cases in which there is an obligation of 
iepaiung bridges in some local district,' as a 
hundred , and the county council has the duty of 
se< urtng the proper observance of this obligation. 

It may enter into agieements with any district 
council as to making, impioung, or fleeing from 
tolls main roads or bridges, wholly oi partly within 
its district. Also it may contribute to maintaining, 
repainng, enlaigmg, and impioving any highway 
or public footpath in the county, though it is not 
a main load , and it may purchase or take over 
bridges not county budges, and erect new bridges, 
and maintain, lepair, and improve them lhe i osts 
for all these pm poses aie chargeable to the genet al 
county account. 

HINDK PALMER’S ACT— This was an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1869, which came into force 
in 1870, under which the priority which specialty 
debts (q v ) formerly enjoyed, over simple contract 
debts in the case ol the administration of the estate 
of a deceased pci son was abolished (Sec 
Administration op Assets.) 

HIKE. —This term signifies— 

(1) Wage* for service ; or 

(2) The price paid for the tcmpoiary use of 
anything 

HIRE-PURCHASE* —A lurc-purihasc agreement 
generally consists of the following six elements : (1) 
an agreement by the owner of the chattels to let 
them on hire to the hirer ; (2) an agreement by the 
hirer to hire them with the right ultimately to buy 
them at a fixed pra.e payable by agreed instalments ; 

(3) an agreement by the hirer to pay the purchase 
price fry instalments, which instalments are regarded 
merely as payments tor the hire of the chattels m 
the event of the pure hare not being lompleted; 

(4) a provision that on payment of the agieed 
purclkiso price, the .battels become the property 
of the hirer, and until surli payment, they remain 
the property of the original owner ; (5) a piocision 
that if the hirer makes default in pum tual payment 
of any of the agreed instalments, or commits any 
other breach of the hiring agreement, or becomes 
bankrupt, etci, the owner may seize and ic-takc 
possession of flic . battels, and put an end to the 
llire-putullage' agreement and retain foi himself all 
motleys received up-to-date; and (fi) provisions 
for the piotcition and maintenance of the subject- 
matter of file agreement, eg, ail undertaking by 
the Inter at his own expense to keep tile chattels 
insured against damage by fire, and to keep and 
maintain them in jyiud repair and condition. 

Ihe above are the usual elements, but, as the 
name " hire-purchase ” implies, the only essential 
elements are an ag.t-ement to hire, coupled with the 
right to purchase under eg!tain conditions. The 
hirer is under no obligation to purchase, but he has 
the light to purchase if certain conditions are com¬ 
plied with, and the owner is under an obligation to 
sell. A very large amount of business is transacted 
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by means of hire-purchase agreements, especially 
in tiie supply of furniture and machinery, but 
besides being used for the hire and purchase of 
goods, they are often used as a method of borrowing 
on security, and questions frequently arise whether 
a hire-purchase agreement is not a bill of sale and 
subjee t to the statutory restrictions of a bill of sale. 

A document which is a hire-purchase agreement and 
nothing else is not within the Bills of Sale Acts at 
all. The title of the onginal owner to the chattels 
does not depend on the lining agreement—he must 
have had a title to the goods before he purported 
to agree to let them out or sell them, it is only 
when the owner of the goods has to rely on the 
alleged ini mg agreement as proving his title that 
the alleged liinng agreement may be held in law 
to be a bill of sale. ** 

According to the definition clause in the Bills of 
Sale Acts, the expression " bill of sale ” includes 
licences to fake possession of personal chattels as 
security for any debt; and since there is generally 
a clause in a hire-purchase agreement empowering 
the owner to seize and le-lake possession of the 
chattels on default by the hirer in paying the instal¬ 
ments and in certain other events, it is often con¬ 
tended that a hire-purchase agreement is a bill of 
sale and void because it is not registered, and is not 
in the foi m required by the Act of 1882 Thus, 
if A is the owner of certain furniture and requires 
a loan of /150 from B, but is unwilling to give 
B a lull of sale, lie would purport to sell his 
furniture to B for /ISO, and thereupon B would 
pay A the /ISO and at the same time agree to let 
out the furniture to A on the hire-purchase system, 
say, at four quarterly payments of /50, so that on 
payment of the fourth quarterly instalment (/200 
in all), the furniture is to become A's property, and 
until payment of the whole /200 it remains B's 
property. In a case of this kind it is for the court 
or jury to decide what is the true bargain between 
the parties—if the real transaction is a loan upon 
secuuty and the alleged hiring agreement contains 
a licence to seize the . battels in default of punctual 
payment of any instalment as it becomes due, the 
document is a bill of sale and void in respect of the 
chattels contained theicm, by Sec. 8 of the Act 
of 1882, if not registered as a bill of sale; and if 
the agi cement is not m the form of the Act of 1882, 
it is void altogether (see Sec. t) of the Ait of 1882). 
But although many hire-purchase agieements are 
mere devices for loans upon sccunty, where the fact 
is clearly established that the transaction is one of 
line-purchase only, no registration or compliance 
with any statutory foim is necessary. Thus, if A 
really intended to sell his furniture outright to B 
for /150. and B paid A the /150 and asked A to 
allow the furniture to remain on A’s premises for a 
fortnight until he could make arrangements foi dis¬ 
posing of it, and if before the expiration of the fort¬ 
night A offered to re-purchase the furniture of B 
for /200, provided he would allow him to pay for it 
by four quarterly instalments of /50 each, and niake 
use of it m the meantime, the Utter arrangement 
would be purely a hire-pun hase agreement and per¬ 
fectly valid. ’ Several other devices have been 
adopted to carry out a loan on security without a 
regis/ered bill of sale by means of a lure-purchase 
agreement, e g,, a landlord distrains on A s furniture 
■ for /100 arrears of rent and sells; B buys it for /100, 
and lets it out on a lyre-purchase agreement to A—if 
the transaction really, was that B lent A /1Q0 on the 
security of his furniture to enable him to pay his 
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(facsimile or HUE-PURCHASE agreement) 


THIS AGREEMENT made the 22nd day of April 19 between John 
Jones of 395 Cherfpside in the County of London PDu&forte Dealer 
(hereinafter called "the owner") of the one par! and .hurra Smith 
of 794 North Street Ipswich in the County of SutYolh Solicitor's 
Clerk (hereinafter called "the hirer*) of the other part 


WITNESSETH that the owner agrees at •ho rr.pirr.t of the hirer 
to let on hire to the hirer a pianoforte No. 7 Hpp,-, maker Cmutz 
and Co. 


••AND in consideration thereof the hirer emu a an follows:_ 

1. That he will pay to the owner on the date of the signing 
of this agreement a sum of .CL and a further sum 0 f ,fl on the .".end 
day of eu«h month after the 22nd day of A) ril J 9 . : ]„• fitsl of 
such additional sums to be paid on the 22nd May 19 

2. That he will keep and preserve the said pianoforte from 
injury of all kind whatever (damage by fj re includ'd). 

3. That ho will keep the said pi anoforto in Use hirer's own 
custody at, the address above given v is. 794 North Cti eef Ipswich 
and that ho will not remove; the name or' permit, or suffer t he same 
to be removed from the said address without the previous consent 
of the owner' such consent to be given in .writing. 

4. That in case tiro hirer does not duly perform the con¬ 
ditions of this agreement tiro owner- may without prejudice to any 
of ris right£ under this agreement toimina.to the hi ring and 
retake pos.a ssioi| of the said instrument. And l'or this pflrposo 
tho hire) - hereby gives leave and lieenco to tire owner and his 
agents or servants to enter in and upon any promisor: occupied by 
the hirer- or of which the hirer is tenant \o retake possession of 
the said instrument without jiving lliafdo to any suit indictment 
or oDior proceeding by the hirer or say one nJajming under.»Wie 
said hirer. 


5. That if the hi ring' hereby created shall be ie-^mi tinted by 
the hirer as is hereinafter provided and if U)e- so i I p i aigsi'orte 
is returned to the owner the hirer spa! ! reTuain liable to tho 
owner for Any arrears of hits- , up to the date of such return and 
shall not in any ease whatever*bo entitled to any,'-1 aim allowance 
credit or set-off in respect of any pn.yrm\rjd or on..cents pre¬ 
viously made. 

AND-in further consideration thereof the owter agrees as 
follows 
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' % 1. Th».t the hirer may at any time terminate the said hiring 
Dy delivering up the said pianoforte to the owner. 

2. That if the hirer shall punctually pay'the full sum of 
£40 by instalments as hereinbefore provided viz. £1 on the date. 

the signing of this agreement and thirty-nine monthly in¬ 
stalments of £1 each on the 22nd day of each succeeding month 
(or if the said sum of £40 shall have been paid at a date prior 
to that upon which the last instalment shall fall due) the said 
Dianoforte shall become the sole and absolute property of the 
lirer. 

AND the owner and the hirer hereby mutually agree that" 
anleas and until the full sum of £40 is paid according to the 
terms hereinbefore set out the said pianoforte shall be and shall 
continue to be the sole property of the owner. 

t 

AS WITNESS the hands of the said parties the day and the 
^ear first above written. 


WITNESS 

THOMAS BROWN 


(Signed) JOHN JOB KG 
JAMES SMITH 


39 Old Town Fields 
Ipswich 
Builder 


(As to Stamp, see the article refcirc<! to.) 
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rent, the hire-purchase agreement is void as against 
a judgment creditor of A—in other words, a judg¬ 
ment creditor of A could seize the furnituie in exei u- 
tion, although as between A-and B the furniture is 
said to belong to B If, again, A wants to bu> some 
goods for /500 and has no money to pay for them, 
and wishes to borrow the money from B, who 
refuses to lend except upon secuntv, and thereupon 
an arrangement is made that B will buy and pav 
for the goods in his own name, and let them out on 
a hire-purchase agreement to A. the court would 
hold that the true nature of the transaction was a 
loan to A on the security of the goods included in 
the birc-puichase agreement, and the agicement to 
be valid would require registration as, and must be 
in the statutory form of, a bill of sale. 

If«* hire-purchase agreement does not contain a 
clause declaring that the goods belong to the 
original owner until payment of the final instalment, 
but gives the original owner power to seize and take 
possession of the goods on default in payment of 
any instalment, the document would be a bill of 
sale and requir^ registration. In the absent e of the 
above provision, the property in the goods would 
pass to the purchaser on delivery, and he would 
merely owe the instalments as they become clue, 
and the licence to seize would be a licence to take 
possession of personal chattels as a security for a 
debt within the express words of Section 4 of the 
Bills of Sale Act, 1878. 

It is very impoitant also to have a clause in the 
hire-purchase agreement giving the hner the option 
to determine the hiring at any moment, and piowd- 
ing that he is under no further liability to pay any¬ 
thing after the then current instalment. In the 
absence of a clause to this effect, the hirer would 
be regarded as a purchaser of the chattels, and he 
would also, by vntuc of the Factors Acts, be able 
to give a good title, if he sold or pledged them, to a 
bond fide purchaser or pledgee, so that the ongiiial 
owner would not be able to recover them, and his 
sole remedy would be under the hire-purchase agree¬ 
ment against the hirer 'I he impel tain e of this 
clause is very cleaily shown by a comparison 
between the two leading cases on hire-put cha^c 
agreement, viz, Lee v. Butler, 1893, 2 Q B. 318, 
and Helbyx. Matthews, 1895, AC 471 

When the hirer of goods becomes banluupt, the 
question often arises whether they still belong to 
the original owner or can be claimed by the bank¬ 
rupt's trustee. By the Bankruf tty Act the tiuslee 
is entitled to all goods winch at the commencement 
of the bankruptcy are in the possession, order, or 
disposition of the bankrupt by the consent and per-, 
mission of the tru%ownei undri sueh circumstances 
that he is the icputcd owner thereof The goods 
above referred to arc limited to goods for the pur¬ 
pose of or connected with the pin poses ot the bank¬ 
rupt’s trade or business. When, thetefore, a trader 
becomes bankrupt and he lias m lus possession <'oods 
m the way of his trade bought under a lure pn < ua e 
agreement, they become the property of the t. ustee 
in bankruptcy. Theje are, however, several well-* 
known exceptions to tins lule Whetc there is a 
general well-known custom of letting out goods on 
hire, this doctrine of reputed ownership does not 
apply. Thus it is quite usual for hotels to be pro¬ 
vided with furniture on the lurc-purchase system, 
and if the proprietor became bankrupt his trustee 
could aot claim the furnituie lc^ the creditors if 
the fact was that, according to the agreement 
between the proprietor, and the vendor of the 
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furniture, the furnituie was to remain the property 
ot the vendor until payment ot the lust ot the 
instalments of the purchase pine. Similarly, m 
the case of punting machine!v let out on hire to a 
punter or a gas engine let out to a factory. 
Chattels let out on hue are liable to be seize* 1 under 
a distress bv the landloid against the hirer, and 
the Law of IWW Amendment Ait. 1908, though 
it protects to a luge extent the goods of stiangeis, 
makes no alteration m the* old law where the goods 
aie hired by the tenant, but if they ate hired bv a 
poison who is not the tenant ot the pi onuses dis¬ 
trained upon, they are now piotccted Jiom seizute. 
Where the hirer has paid neatly all the instalments, 
and verj little inoie has to be paid before he becomes 
the ownet of the chattels, his beneficial mteiest 
under the luting agierment may be of some value, 
ami if an execution is levied against the liner, the 
slid iff is at hbcity to sell the mteiest of the hirer 
and give a good title to the puu baser, unless them 
is some exptr.ss provision in tin* hue-pun base agree¬ 
ment which takes away this ught To sateguatd the 
onginal owner, it is eustomaiy to inseit a clause in 
the hue-pun base ngiconient, giving him power to 
seize and ie-take possession ol the gdSR let on huo 
in the event of execution or di.ticss being levied 
against the luier, or in the event of the hirer 
attempting to sell or dispose of the goods entrusted 
to him But if the landloid distiains before the 
owner le-takcs possession, the title of the- landlord 
is supcuoi to that of the true owner, piowded that 
the 1 m i*i is distrained upon as the tenant of the 
landloid If the him is not the tenant against 
whom the distress is being levied, the hired goods, 
though on the piemises distrained upon, cannot bo 
sc.zcd by the landloid In the case of an execution 
against the luilfrr, tlu sheriff cannot sell the luted 
goods, for until the payment of the final instalment 
they belong to the bi igmal owner , but, as explained 
above, where the terms of the hiring agreement do 
not prevent it, he can sell the beneficial interest 
of the hirer in the lured goods, c g , where ten out of 
twelve instalments have been paid, he can *41 the 
goods subject to the liability of pa>pig the two last 
instalments. If the hirer of goods, befoj e he has paid 
the final instalment, puipoits to sell them* or 
employs an auctioneer to sell them, the: original 
owner (provided the agicAncnt stipulates that the 
goods lernain the property of the onginal owner 
until payment of the final instalment, and that ‘he. 
lmer has the option ol determining the lining agree¬ 
ment at any tune) is entitled to nr over the value 
of the goods from the purchase i oi auctioned as 
damages foi conveision, il they aie not n,turned 16 * 
him on demand In the- same way, if the goods aie 
pledged, the* tine owner can obtain tWe value of 
them from the pledger, although the latter took 
them m good Jaith and without notice • 

I he own i of goods let out on hue may assi 
his inter*'t m th'ii,. and after The assignee has 
given notice of the alignment to the hirer, the 
assignee can cnloice from the hirer payment of the 
^instalments as the become due, but if, as is usual, 

. the lurmg agreement ontauio a hynce to seize the 
g'Xxls in dclault of punctual payment <>/ the instal¬ 
ments.* this licence to seize cannot be assigned.’ 
Sometimes the goods let ouUon tore, e g , a gas- 
c ngu*}, or trade rnachinciv, partake of the nature 
ef fixtures and consequently become subjec t to the 
law applicable to fixtures Fixtures are movable 
aitides fixed to the ground or soil, or to a house or 
otter building. l^is usual for trade machinery, when 
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let out on hire, to be attached to the building by 
screws and bolts, or inserted into the ground, so as to 
make it firm anti steady, with the result that it 
becomes what the law knows as a fixture , and if the 
land and building which contains the hired machinery 
is mortgaged by the hirer, the mortgagee is entitled 
to the mac hinery as against the original owner. 
Whether a chattel is a fixture or not is a question 
of fact, and depends on the spot ml t iri umst antes of 
each case. Where a laige number of chairs wore let 
out on the hire-purchase system to be used in a 
hippodrome, and in consequent e of the regulations 
ot the local authority they were screwed down to the 
floor, it was held that they did not bet ome fixtures, 
and the mortgagee of the building and fixtures was 
not entitled to them as against the original owner. 

In order to obviate risks of this kind, it is desir¬ 
able to insert in hire-purchase agreements of 
chattels which may become fixtures a declaration 
that the premises in which the chattels are to be 
placed are free from any mortgage, incumbrance, or 
charge, and an undertaking by the hirer to give, say, 
one month's notice of his intention to mortgage, 
and that on receipt of such notice tile owners arc 
to have the right to determine the hiring (See also 
Bankruptcy (Order and Disposition), Him. of 
Salk, Distress, Execution, Factors Act, 
Fixtures, Infants, and Married Women.) 

The stamp duty foi hire-purchase agtcements 
simply under hand is 6d. When under seal, the 
stamp duty is, as in the case of a deed, 10s ihese 
duties were first imposed by the Finance Act, 1907 
HIRER.— T he person who hues anything 
IUTUE. - A small haven. 

HO. —(See Foreign Weigh is and Measures— 
China.) 

HOCK. —A light, white, Rhine wine, either still 
or sparkling, sweet or dry. It owes its name to 
Hochheim, one of the important centres of wine 
manufacture in the Rhine district 

HOGSHEAD.—I Ins word was employed formnly 
to denote a measuic of <apa<ity, but as all liquid 
measurements ate now made m gallons, it has lost 
its foitner significance, and it is used to designate 
any huge cask The hogshead, in wine measuic, 
contains 63 gallons, while in beer and ale measure 
there are only 54 gallons. In the Thutcd States 
it is still used as a measure for liquids, equal to 
63 gallons A hogshead of tobacco vanes in 
diftfreid States from about 750 to 1,200 lbs. The 
word is supposed to mean ox-head, not hogshead. 

HOLD.-— The hollow interior of a ship which is 
used for the storage of cargo 

HOLDER (OF RILL OF EXCHANGE). —The 
primary and obvious meaning ot this term is the 
pen son into, whose possession a bill of exchange 
(and, of course, tins unhides a cheque or a pro¬ 
missory note) falls l lu* holder may be the pavee, 
an indorser, oi the beaus 

There are three kinds ot holdeis to-be dis¬ 
tinguished : (1) The simple noldcr ot the bill , (2) 
the holder for value ; and (3) the holder in due 
course. The last two named are considered in 
scpaiatc articles 

The position of the simple holder is tins : He 
'cannot sue any person on the bill subsequent to 
the last indorse- when value was given, unless he 
himself has given value for it, but then he is more 
than the holder—he is a holder for value. 

Unless the bill indorsed and made payable to 
the holder, the holder need not indoisc it upon a 
transfer by him to another person. And if he 


transfers it without indorsement, he is not liable 
upon the bill in any case, although if the bill is 
given in settlement of an antecedent debt or if the 
bill is not intended to be a final settlement between 
the parties, he may be liable upon the consideration 
if the bill is not paid. When the bill is made pay¬ 
able to the order of, or is indorsed payable to the 
order of a person, the transferee has a right to 
demand the indorsement of the holder upon such 
transfer. 

As in all other cases, the holder of a bill cannot 
obtain any title to the same by or through a forged 
signature or indorsement. 

Again, a mere holder of a bill may convert what 
is a blank indorsement into a spec lal indorsement 
Ihis is done by the holder writing his own name 
above that of the last indoiser, with a direction to 
the effect that the bill must be paid to the order of 
himself or to the ordei of some other person. 

When the holdei of a bill receives payment of 
the same from an indorser, he must give up the 
bill tQ the indoiser who pays. This indorser has 
then all the lights of the holder from whom he 
received it. 

HOLDER FOR VALUE. —A holder for value of a 
bill of exchange is defined by Section 27 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882— 

" (2) Where value has at any time been given 
for a bill the holder is deemed to be a holder for 
value as regards the acceptor and all paitics to 
the bill who became paities prior to such time. 

“ (3) Where the holder of a bill has a hen on it, 
arising either fiom contract or by implication of 
law, he is deemed to be a holder for value to the 
extent of the sum for which he has a lien." 

By Section 30— 

" (1) Every party whose signature appears on 
a bill is pntnd facie deemed to have become a 
party thereto for value " 

A holder for value can always sue upon a bill of 
exchange, but he m< urs no liability personally if 
it afterwards gets into other hands, unless he has 
indorsed it 

Although value is always presumed in the rase 
of a bill of exchange, it is open to any party who is 
charged to show that no value has, in fact, ever 
been given at all. A holder, therefore, who can 
prove value at anv time is in a better position than 
a mere holder. But he is not in so safe a position 
as the holder in due course (q v ). 

If a bill is payalne to a holder for value or his 
order, he must indorse it upon a transfer If it is 
a lull payable to bearer, he need not indorse it, 
but as a transferoi by delivery he w-at rants to his 
immediate transferee that the bill is what it 
purports to be and will be met in due course. 

HOLDER IN DUE COURSE.— Of all holders of a 
bill of exchange, the holder in due course occupies 
the best position He corresponds to what was 
known, before the passing of the Act of 1882, as 
the " bond fide holder for value." 

By the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 (Sec. 29), a 
holder in due course is defineu as follows— 

" (1) A holder in due course is a holder * 'ho 
has taken a bill, complete and regular on the face 
of it, under the following conditions, namely— 

“ (a) That he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that it had 
been pieviously dishonoured, if such was the 
fact ; 

" (ft) That he took the bill in good faith and 
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for value, and that at the time the bill was 
negotiated to him he had no notice of any 
defect in the title of the person who negotiated 
it. 

" (2) In particular, the*titlc of a person who 
negotiates, a bill is defective within the meaning 
of this Act, when he obtained the bill, or the 
acceptance thereof, by fraud, duress, or forte and 
fear, or other unlawful means, or for an illegal 
consideration, or when he negotiates it in brea< h 
of faith, or under such circumstances as amount 
to a fraud. 

“ (3) A holder (whether for value oi not) who 
derives his title to a bill through a holde r in due 
course, and who is not himself a paity to any 
fraud or illegality affecting it. Inis all the rights 
of that holdci in due course as regauls the 
• aCtcptor and all parties to the bill prior to that 
holder.” 

A payee docs not come within the definition of a 
holder in due course (see ss 1, al>o\e), as the lull 
is not complete until it is indorsed by the p.uee 
Again, by Section 30— 

" (1) Eveijy party whose signature appeals on 
a bill is prtntd facte deemed to have become a 
party thcieto for value 

“ (2) Every holder of a bill is pumd fane 
deemed to be a holder in due com sc, but if in 
an action on a bill it is admitted or pioved that 
the acceptance, issue, or subsequent negotiation 
of the bill is affected with fraud, duicss, oi force 
and feai, or illegality, the burden of pi oof is 
shifted, unless and until the holder proves that, 
subsequent to the alleged fraud or illegality, 
value has in good faith been given for the bill ” 
The term “in good faith” used to cause gieat 
trouble , but now by the Act of 1882, the term lias 
a statutoiy meaning, and it is thus defined in 
Section 90— 

” A thing is deemed to be done in good faith, 
witlun the meaning of this Act, where it is, in 
fact, done honestly, whether it is done negligently 
or not ” 

Section 38 deals with the rights of a holder— 

” The rights and powers of the holder of a bill 
are as follows— 

” (1) He mav sue on the bill in his own name : 

“ (2) Where he is a holder in due course, he 
holds the bill free from any defect of title of 
prior parties, as well as from mere personal 
defences available to prior parties among them¬ 
selves, and may eifforce payment against .ill 
paities liable on the bill : 

” (3) Where lus title is defective, (a) if lie 
negotiates the bill to a holder in due < ourse* 
that holder obtains a good and complete title 
to the bill ; and ( b) if he obtains payment of 
the bill the person who pays him in due course 
gets a valid discharge for the bill.” 

The position of the holder in due emirs- i> s> 
important, that it has been considered ne< rv to 
give the Sections dealing with him in fu" i ut 
shortly, it may Be stated to be as follows : A bilj 
is in the hands of pai ty It is quite icg difr on 
the face of it, and there is nothing to - reale the" 
slightest suspicion of any kind whatever 'I he 
holder transfers it for value 'J he transferee becomes 
the holder in due course. He < an sue any pc* n 
who is a party to it. He cannot be met by any 
such defences as no consideration, duress, fraud, 
etc. His title is complete, and the mere production 
of the bill is sufficient to establish his case if he ha 


to take legal proceedings. And if he sues any of* 
the intermediate paities. who may have indorsed 
the bill without recuung any value, there is no 
answer to lus claim 

In one wav, and one way only, -an he he 
defeated If the bill contains a foigcd or 

unauthoused signature, the holder in du# course 
cannot claim at all thiough that signature. He 
mav have lus remedy against paities subsequent 
to the foiged signatuie, but he has none' agiunst the 
peisou whose signatuie has been toiged or against 
am pei sou whose name appeals prior theieto 

HOLIHNti Ol'T.-- 1 lolding out , m a geneial sense, 
consists m a person’s pietcndmg to occupy a 
position which is not lus by light, and which tends 
to deceive the public by leading them to assume 
something wlmh is not, stintly speaking, quite 
tine Any person who thus places himself m sin h 
an equivocal position may tender lunisell liable for 
all the consequences which would follow' if I ho 
assumed position was a-tually occupied bv him. 

1 he term is most commonlv met with m c ounce lion 
with partnei ships, when* ,t pel son who is not in 
reality a paitnei m a turn does something winch 
entitles the outside world to assume that he is not 
altogether independent oi it lhe liability ot a 
person thus ” holding out ” is stated in se< tion 14 
of the- Partnership Act, 1890 — 

"(1) Every one who by words spoken or 
written, or by conduct represents himself, or 
who knowingly suffers himself to be i< piesented, 
as a part net m a particular linn, is liable; as a 
puiliter to any one who has on the faith of any 
such representation given < iedit to the him, 
whether the repiesentalion has or has not been 
made oi communicated to the person so giving 
< iedit by or with the knowledge of th» apparent 
paitnei making the lepresentation cm sutler mg it 
to be made 

“(2) Provided that where after a partner's- 
death the partnership business is con I in ued in 
the old firm’s name, the continued use oi that 
name oi of the deceased partner's name ns part 
thereof shall not of itself make his executors or 
administrators, estate or effects* liable for any 
partnership debts contracted after his death’' 
(See Nominal Paktni k ) * 

HOLIDAY S,— (See Hank Holidays ) 

HOLLAND.—Position, Area, and Population. 
Holland, or the Netheilands, lies to the west of 
Germany, and to the north of Belgium, will#the 
North Sea on its *wistem and northern sides, 
between latitude 3" 25' east and 7' 12’ cast, and 
latitude SO' 15' not lb and 55' 32’ until) Jls at^ # 
is 12,781 square 1 mile s. .-M the- kingdom is, there¬ 
fore , ji.be nit l ecu i I lie si/.e- of Yorkshire, which has 
an aiea o! 8,017 quaie miles Accotding # tp the 
e e ii-us ol I9|8 tin popul.ition of 1 lolland is a idtle 
i.vi t (>.770 000 . s 

'lhe- southernmost point on the coast is due 
east of Kanv-gate, ^ the noil lie inmost of the 
insian Mauds is ibi- east of Grimsby, while the 
mouth of the- Zujdrr Zee 1 opposite the entrance to 
> the Wash Much 'the e <, m try is really the delta of 
the Hhme, Maas (Meuse), and ^'iielclf, and it is to 
its position at the month of these rivers and the; , 
consequent ease* of communication with the larger* 
population living in westeiif EuVftpe, on the one 
ban A, and e>f the presence of the sea on the other, 
•that Holland owes its importance The history of 
the country emphasises this fact When at 
the end of the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
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discoverer! the sea route to India via the Cape of 
Good Hope, they felt assured of the monopoly of 
the trade between India and Eutope by that route. 
Owing, however, to the inconvenient position of 
Lisbon foi not th-wc stern and central Europe, much 
traffic' went via Holland with such profit to the 
Dutch ihat they were able almost completely to 
supplant the Portuguese in the East Indies with 
their own ships, and much of this part of the world 
still remains in thur hands. 

Cliinufe. While the winters are longer and more 
seven* than m England, the ilunate, owing to the 
nearness of the North Sea, atioss which blow the 
prevailing winds, may be described as equable and 
rnoist. In winter the canals are frozen and traffic 
is < arurcl on on the n.c. 

Relief and Rivers. As it is to-day, Holland is a 
monument of human energy working in conjunction 
with natural forces. For ages the rivers that enter 
the sea heie brought down vast quantities of clay 
and sand, thus forming banks in the shallow seas 
otf the shoic, gradually enclosing more or less com¬ 
pletely aieas flooded only at high water. By 
extending and strengthening these natural barriers 
so as to en« lose completely the areas from the sea, 
a larger and larger country was formed. These low- 
lying distric ts, called Polders, have, on account of 
their lowness, no natural drainage, and are-liable 
to bo flooded from the higher land, and even from 
the sea. To prevent this, great care is bestowed on 
the protecting dykes, and the water which accumu¬ 
lates is pumped out, to a great extent, by wind 
power, for which the country, on account of its 
nearness to the sea, and the flatness of the land, is 
particularly adapted Altogether, the area reclaimed 
and lying at ot below the sea-level amounts to one- 
third of Hie whole country. In these regions the 
rivers and canals aie above the surioundmg country, 
and are kept in by strong embankments. I he < on- 
trolling centre of the water and canals is at Arnhem, 
fiom vvhuh the whole of the low-lying districts 
could be flooded, if necessary, in time of war. 

Along the whole of the toast from the mouth of 
the Rh.nc to the Zuyder Zee is a line of sand dunes, 
mostly natuial, but m parts artificially strengthened, 
which protect the low-lying lands from the sea. 
This line, broken in places, runs nmthward to the 
Zuyder Zee, and then eastward through the Frisian 
Islands, and southward through the islands of Zee- 
hind. The Zuyder Zee represents what much of 
HoMand would be like if the sea wcic allowed to 
flood the lowlands, while the draining of the sea 
would be but the extension of the polders. To the 
north-east ol the Zuyder Zee are some hills rising 
' to a height ot nearly 300 f t. These form the highest 
part of the country, except where, in the isolated 
portion near Belgium, are some hills rising to about 
1,000 ft. 

The local liyers are small and unimportant. 
'I he Waal and the Lek, distributaries of the Rhine, 
carry four-fifths of the river trade of the country, 
and are international watciways. Beside the great 
network oi canals for drainage and also for barge 
traffic, there are a number of ship canals for vessels 
drawing from 10 to 25 ft. of water. The North 
Holland Canal joins Amsterdam with Heidi r at the 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee. This is less used now 
than formerly, obue the making of the North Sea 
Ship Canal, which joins Amsterdam with the North 
Sea at Ijmuiden. It is 26 ft. deep, and brings 
Amsterdam within 15 miles of the North Sea The 
New Waterway is the canal between the sea and 


Rotterdam. Near the mouth is the Hook of Hol¬ 
land. The South Beveland Canal leads to the 
Scheldt, and the Merwede Canal (10$ ft. deep) joins 
Amsterdam with Vreeswijk on the Lek, and thence 
with Gornichen (Gorkum) on the Waal. The King 
William Navigation Canal leads from the Zuyder Zee 
to Groningen, and there aie also canals between 
Groningen and Harlingen ; and Groningen and 
Delfziji on the Dollart. This latter is now being 
deepened with a view to the greater development 
of Delfziji 

Productions. Twenty-six per cent, of the country 
is devoted to agriculture, most of the agricultural 
land being of exceptional fertility. Thirty-six per 
< cut. is grazing land, 7 per cent, forest, and 20 per 
cent, waste This waste land consists chiefly of 
Drenthe, Overijssel, and Gclderland, the largest 
stretch being Bourtanger Moor on the bordtfs of 
Germany. On the sandy soils, the chief crops are 
rye, buck-wheat, and potatoes, and on ther.lay soils, 
hops, sugar beet, tobacco, and wheat. The best 
grazing land is in the polders. Bulb-growing is car¬ 
ried cn on the geest or sandy sojl along the edge of 
the matshes. \ he small quantity of/'oal produced is 
mined in Limburg, where most of the mines belong 
to the State. In spite of this small output, there 
aie a number of manufactures in Holland. Textiles 
are manufactmed in Overijssel and North Brabant. 
Metal goods and agricultural implements arc made 
at various centres, after whu h come paper, leather, 
chemicals, sugar, spices and margarine. 

The People and (iovernment. There arc three 
peoples in Holland, each with its own language 
or dialect, but using Dutch as a common language, 
at any rate in ( ultured circles There are Frisians, 
in the north, m Fuesland ; Saxons in the cast and 
north-east; and Fianks in the south Holland has 
existed with its present boundaries since 1830, when 
the southern states revolted and foimed the new 
country of Belgium, although this was not recog¬ 
nised internationally until the Tieaty of London in 
Apnl, 1839 The government is a limited monarchy. 
The < \i k lit ive powei ot ih«• soveieign is vested in 
a responsible Council of Ministers. The legislative 
allaiis aie dealt with by the Parliament, a btates- 
Geneial, which consists of lwo*< hambets, the lower 
alone having the tight to initiate new bills 

The country is divided into eleven provinces, 
each governed by its own Parliament, or Pro- 
vini ial States and a Royal Commissioner. For local 
affairs there are 1,123 communes, each with its own 
counwl presided ovi_r by the mayor or burgomaster. 

The* province*, aie -Noith Brabant, Guelders, 
South Holland, Noith Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
•‘iiesland, Ovonjssel, Groningen, Drenthe, and Lim¬ 
burg 1 he population is densest in the south-west, 
and lean dense in the north-east 

There is < ompletc religious freedom, but the royal 
family and the bulk of the population belong to the 
Reformed Church. Education is compulsory 
between the ages* of six and thirteen. 

Principal Towns. Amsterdam (650,000) is the 
largest town and the commercial centre of the 
country with an exchange and money market, and 
• a large amount of shipping and manufactures. It 
is the chief diamond-cutting centre of the world, 
and has a university 

Rotterdam (500 000) owes its importance to the 
transit trade. Barges and river steamers collect 
goods and deliver them to ocean-going vessels at 
Rotterdam, returning with foreign goods for 
distribution. * 
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The Hague ('s Gravenhage or Den Haag) (300 (>00) 
is the seat of the Government It contains the i oval 
palaces, and is a favourite residential town 

Utrecht (130,000) stands on the edge of tlie polder 
area, and is strongly fortified, it is a uulwav 'entir 
and market, and has a vanetv of textiles and other 
manufactures. 

Gromngen (8(1,000) is a market for agneulttual 
prodme, and a shipping centre, being m , anal , um . 
munication with Dellrijl on the Dollart, Harlingen 
on the Zuydcr Zee, and Zwolle on the \ o, lit 1 heie 
are also smaller canals connecting with the Unis in 
Germany. It has a university. 

Haarlem (70,000) is the centre ol the bulb- 
growing and cut-flower industry. 

Arnhem (6s,000) is the conlinl eeiitie of the 
canal system It has a large nver traflu and is 
the^hief market for the suirounding disti’n t 
Leyden (60,000) has a maiket with a laige nver 
trade, one of the fust places to rise in impoitance 
m Holland on account of the trade on the Hhine. 

It is a university town, which still has some 
manufactures of cloth and cotton 

Tilburg (55,000) inaimlactun s linen and textiles 
Dordrecht (OT.000) has a considerable bade m 
timber, coin, and wine. 

Leeuwarden (10,000), the. jpital of Em-skind, is a 
cattle mat ket, and trades with England vuHat lingen. 

Delft (37,000) is a cheese and butter market It 
manufactures spices and pottery 

Scheidam (30,000) is a corn maiket. and 
manufactures Hollands gin. 

Enschede (35,000), with other towns in the south¬ 
east, has cotton and linen manufac tuics 

Hallways, 11 k*i<* aie ovei 2,100 miles of leilw.iys 
in Holland of IJ meties (4 ft. 11. m) gauge, all of 
whu h are pnvately owned 
Steamship Lines between the United Kingdom and 
Holland. The Coik Steamship Company—I.ivci- 
pool, Manchester. Glasgow, Cork, and Southampton 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam ; the General Steam 
Navigation Company—London to Harlingen , the 
Gibson Line—Leith to Amsterdam, Harlingen, and 
Rotterdam, and Dundee to Rotterdam , the Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshuc Railway—Goole to Rotteidam 
Am^tei dam, and Dulfzijl ; the Great Central Rail¬ 
way—Grimsby to Rotterdam, the (inat hasten) 

Railway Harwich to the Hook of Holland and 
Rotterdam , the Holland Steamship Company— 

London to Amsterdam, the Hull and Holland 
Company—Hull to Amsterdam and Hailing* n , 
the Rankine Line-—Dundee aijd Grangemouth to 
Rotterdam, the 1 ync and lies Steamship Com¬ 
pany— Newcastle* to Rotteidam , the liatavnr 
Line--London to Rotterdam; the Zeeland Line 
the mail service [yifra). 

Commerce. Prior to the war most of the liade 
of the countiy was done with G- irnany, the United 
Kingdom, and Russia. These sent 90 per cent 
of the imports and took90 per cent of the exports 
Most of the ships \vvre aKo unflei foreign ilags, 
chiefly British, German, and Norwegian Utirag 
the war Holland*enjoycd extraordinaiy pro pentv, r,xporis. tin 
as she was not a bel^gerent, and was so enabled t<f Holland, are sn 
carry on trade on a scale which can only be described #*tobau <>, and tin 
as •markable The principal exports to me United 
Kingdom are cotton, sugar, silk goods, iron and 
steel manufactures, margarine, leather, paoer, 
butter, cheese, and condensed milk Ihe principal 
products of^the United Kingdom imported into 
Holland are cotton yarn, cotton goods, machinery, 
and new ships * 
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Eriot- to the outbreak of war in I914»fhtte was* 
a regular mail semen from London twice a day 
via Huslung-the moiiimg thiough Queenborouith 
ami the evening thiough Folkestone Although 
r.Mraled at pi,-sent (1920), there t.s little doubt 
mat when conditions become nounal the old 
Wlli >>'■ ''stoied Supplementary 
m.uls i,,- also sent via Belgium if,,- tune ot 
iaus,t is eleven horns t„ Mnsieidam and ten 
hours to Kotieidai i 

Dutch Colonial Possessions. Ihe Glioma! posses¬ 
sions o| Holland o, i iipv an aiea of about 830,000 
square miles, and (ontain pojmlation rslmiatod 
at Hose on 50,000,000 I lu-y .ompnso (I) the 
Dub It l-.ast. Indies : Sum,ill.1, |.iv,i, It,ete 
and (.) Ihe l)„l, I, W.st Indus; Girapio ;,h,i 
Suimam, or Dutch Gm.tna 

Pnnnl.Oan INI,1I - S I’nsillun, Area, anti 

Population. Ihe Dutch h.ast Indies (N. dcrlandseh 
Host Indie) in, hides a vast numb,, ol islands ot 
all sues off the southeast ol Asia, stiebhmg west 
to east from longitude 95“ Ii m Sumatra to the 
boundary of Hut. h New Guinea 141“ Ii . „ n d 
north to south horn tlm same point in Sumatra 
7J0 ,„ A ' ' t0 V S '• 1 ' llu ' u ' I'll., total area ts . 

poimkition is estimated 

They are divided ,„t , (I) Java and Madura ; 
and (_) the out posts --Sumatra, Borneo, the Kiau 
l.ingga Ar, hlpelago, It.ine.i, Billiton, Celebes the 
Molu; ia Au hipi luge, the smallet Lnnda Islands, 
and the west, ii, pail ot i’apiui oi NYw l,m„e,i 

Java I he most im]init.ilit ol the islands is 
Java, with which Madura, a smaller island to the 
north-east, n always assort,ited Togethn they 

have an ana ol about 51,000 squate mil, s and a 
population of 35 000,000, mot e l ban I lire,.tom I ],s oi 
the whole at, hipelago, of win, h Batavia, in Urn 
math w, st ,,f the island, is t he , ..pit.d The island is 
very volcanic, flute being twenty-live a, live 
volcanoes. the mud liom which lias at various times 
r ovt-ied the whole island, making it i xe, p(mindly 
0 Idle, so that it pi „,lines the hulk ot the agnciil- 
'("■‘I E'oduce . Coflee, tea, mdigo, i mchon,f rmoti 
and tub,uco l.'etioleuiii is lound i# Hi, east 
lava has about 1,0011 nub s of i,ulwav 
Uaiua and Billiton, two islands to the eaf) of 
Sumatra, ptoduce large quantifies of tin 

Sumatra is foiest lovered, and among its lues 
is the gutta pen ha tree Mu, h toha, <o is grown. 

Petioleum is found In the north east e 

/(write Is inhabit,-4 bv llyal-s and Kay,ins, who 
, olle, t edible bud's nest, guild peri ha, dammar, and 
other forest ptodu, ts 

Celebes, the healthiest ,of the islands, ptodu, os' 
so I tee undel a for, i d labour sy item 

The Moluccas or Spue Islands he between 
Celebes and New Guinea , eotnmet, tally the most 
impoitani .ire Amboypu and I.out.n •, 

Amins, a is the si n,- island. *• 

l.ontau piodin's n ally the whole of the world's 
supply of mi! megs ** 

Experts. I be , hn t , xp, i t s, most of which go to 
" f ea, m e, indigo, un, liona, 

Jotlf oi th; »ie expoited goes 
to Clunfl and Borneo 

For .map, see East fNIdt-s. 

d'H Mi AO is all island inrthe '.Vest indies, the 
largest of a group of six,.which together form the 
xolon\ ol Curasao, with a total aiea ot about 52 000 
square miles. The other islands aM Bonaire ; Aruba 
the southern half of St. Martin (the northern half is 
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t French) ; St. Eustache ; and Saba. Curasao, with 
Aruba to f the west and Bonaire (Buen Aire) to the 
east, lies in the south of the Caribbean Sea. The 
other islands he east of the Virgin Islands. 

The small town of Willemstadt is the capital of 
the colony 

All were flourishing in the days of smuggling and 
private&ing, and provided vegetables and other 
supplies for sailing ships ; now most of them are 
in a depressed condition. Salt and phosphates of 
litne are expoited Large coal deposits < 1 x 0 known 
to exist, but thest* as yet are untouched. Europeans 
and Chinese cultivate lobar co, sugar, and pepper 
for expoit 

For map, see Wisr Indies 

DUTCH GUIANA, or SURINAM, lies between 
Butish Guiana on the west and French Guiana on 
the east, the boundaries being formed by the 
Coiantyn and Marowyne rivers respectively. Its 
northern coast on the Atlantic runs due east and 
west along parallel 6° N for 240 miles The 
southern boundary reaches within two degices of 
the Equator, a distance of about 270 miles from 
the # coast It has an area of ]ust over 49,000 square 
miles The shores are low, having in parts to be 
protected by dykes; but, inland, successive steps 
lead to the Tumuc Humac Mountains, on the 
southern border. The climate is hot and damp, 
with little chlicrence of temperature throughout 
the year. It is, however, tempered by the winds 
ftom the sea Inland, the heat and dampness give 
use to dense forests, to which the term " steaming ” 
can sometimes be applied. Passage through these 
forests is difficult from the fact that the rivers form 
the only roads, and, as there are numeious falls and 
frequent floods, such travelling is dangerous. 

Industries. Sugar growing is declining; but is still 
important; rum and molasses are also produced. 
Cocoa, coffee, bananas, rice, and maize are grown 
Some gold is found So far, only alluvial gold has 
been sought, but now crushing plants are being 
erected to deal with reefs Timber is obtained from 
the forests, and a kind of gutta percha, called 
balataM.is exported 

The People. There ate about 100,000 people, 
exclusive of negiocs living in the forests, descen¬ 
dants of runaway slaves '1 he number of wlntes, 
mostly Dutch, is small. 

Paramaibo (35,000), the capital, stands 011 the 
Surinam nver, 10 miles fiom the sea, at the junc¬ 
tion with the Coin mew me mcr The control of the 
Colony is m the hands of a Governor and other 
ofhuals appointed by the Uuecn of Holland. Local 
affairs are dealt with by an elected body 

From 1650 the country belonged to Britain. In 
1667 it was exchanged for the colony of New 
Netherlands, now known as New Yoik. 

For* map, see South America, p SO. 

HOLOGRAPH.— A document which is written 
Aitirely, or almost entuely, by the person who 
signs it. Thus, »a hologiaph will is one fc which is 
written out entirely by tho testator. 

It is advisable that certain documents should 
always bo holograph Fen instance, it is unwise 
for the drawer ot q cheque to allow any part of the 
instrument to be in the hamhvuting of any person 
other than himself. By avoiding handwriting of 
''several person^, theye is less chance of forgery 
being committed. ^ 

in Scotland, when a surety signs a printed form 
of guarantee, ho sometimes writes abo\c the 
signature: “ Adopted as holograph.” 


HOME CONSUMPTION.—This may refer to— 

(1) Goods which are consumed in the country in 
which they are produced ; or 

(2) Foreign goods which have been placed in a 
bonded warehouse on.jmportation, until the duty 
is paid, in order that they may be brought into 
consumption. 

HOME OFFICE. —This is one of the most 
important of the State departments, as it has so 
much to do with the internal affairs of the kingdom 
It was first established in 1782, but did not practi¬ 
cally assume its present position until 1801. At 
the head of the establishment is the Home Secretary, 
a Member of the Cabinet of the day, who enjoys a 
salary of £5,000 per annum. Amongst his multi¬ 
farious and onerous duties, it may be noticed that 
he is the general means of communication between 
the Sovereign and Ins subjects ; he is responsible 
for the enforcement of public order , and ne is 
also confided with the task of seeing that the rules 
made for the internal well-being of the community 
are carriod into effect Although this has not been 
the invariable case during the last few years, it is 
considered highly desirable that the post of Home 
Secretary should be held by a man 'Vho is a trained 
lawyer, especially as his duties are so largely con¬ 
nected with the administration of the criminal law, 
and to him is practically confided the Royal 
prerogative of mercy 

HOME USE ENTRY. —A Custom House document 
which is used when dutiable goods are to be removed 
from a warehouse for home consumption. For 
form, see. Ctmoms Formalities 

HONDURAS. —Honduras lies in the middle of the 
isthmus of Central America, between the Gulf of 
Hondutas in the Caribbean Sea on the north and 
Salvador and Nicaragua on the soutli Between 
these two States it extends to Fonseca Bay on the 
Pacific. Its area is a little less than 45,000 square 
miles, and its population is estimated at 650,000 

I'egucicalpa (35,000), the capital, is in 14° N. 
latitude and 87° W. longitude. 

The climate is tropical in the low-lying coast 
lands, but cooler in the higher interior, where 
Teguucalpa is situated. 

There are extensive forests and considerable 
mineral wealth, but the country is little developed 
and communications aie bad, even the short 
stretches of railway being in bad icpair. 

The principal product exported is the banana, 
grown chiefly on the Atlantic coast, and sent 
principally to the United States, with which 
country most of the tiade is carried on. The 
principal exports, in order of v. lue, are bananas, 
ores, bar silver, cattle and hides, coeoanuts, coffee, 
timber (mahogany and cedar), rubber, and gold. 
In trade with the United Kingdom, the chief 
articles in either ditection arc toffee and cotton 
goods 

The ports are Tru ullo on the north and Amalpo, 
111 Fonseca Bay^on the south 

There is a regular fortnightly mail service via 
Panama The time of transit is eighteen days. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. Butish Honduras lies 
along the western shore of Lie Gulf of Honduras, 
between the river Hondo on the north ancLthe 
Sarstoon in the south. It has an area of 7,562 
square miles and a population of less than 40,000. 
Tne Belize nver, at the mouth of which stands 
Belize, the capital, divides the country into a low 
northern and a hilly southern part. s The ^forests, 
which cover the greater part of the country, supply 
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mahogany and logwood that form the bulk of the 
exports Bananas ate also grown for the Tinted 
States, while cattle are reared in the mote hilly and 
less den«elv wooded legions 

Belize \ 11 n(H»). thre-nh j'oir, h.isno luibour 1 he 
whole coast is low and hinged with small islands 
so that till cargoes ha\e to be iightcicd fot sevi i i| 
miles 

Mails are despatched eveiv Wednesday. '1 he 
time of transit is about seventeen days 
Em man, see Ci stkal Ami ku \ 

1I0NKY ,— 1 he S\ut t, s\ rtljJV liquid e ollet ted fiom 
floweis bv bees and deposited by them in the iomits 
of their hi\cs Hone\ ceuisi-ts m.nnlv ol glumse, 
canesugai, gummy niattei, and water li \aius 
in quality at mi ding to the (lowus hom which it is 
j>ro< tired, the age ot the luxes, the m< tliod ol » \tiai - 
tiflf), ami the season ol the \eai. I he best is of a 
vciy jtale yellow colour, wlmh deepens with age 
Scotland piodiues ex* client honey .tnd so do 
Chummini.x and Naibonne, but the largest import 
trade is done xxitli California Mead, th< tumui(e«l 
htpior obtained iioin hone\ , is a tavomitr be wiage 
in North Europe 

HON(«. 1 lus i-, the name wlmh is gixui by the 
Chinese to am factory belonging to Fuiopc an 
imnhants in Tauton I he I long ineic hant. wete, 
previous to the wais with Liu land, ten oi tailxe 
natives, who atom win legally entitled to tiad«* 
with foiugnets, who weie Known as tin* " oute r 
baibanans ” 

IlONli-KONG. -Hong Kong lies oil the south-east 
of China, about 90 miles from Canton (22° N ami 
114°E) It is a long, nai r o\v island of about 
29 square miles, separated hum the mainland by a 
channel half a mile wide, whu h forms n magnificent 
harbour coveting an area of 10 square miles, and 
came into the possession of the Butish in 1811. 
Kowloon, a small peninsula opposite, was added in 
1861, and in 1898 the large peninsula to the north, 
with an aica of 376 miles and a population of 100,000 
was leased from China for nmety-mne >cjis, for 
defensive purposes. 'Lhe population of the island 
11 about 570.(>00, most of wlu>in au thims<, tin 
while.* inhabitants, inc hiding tin naval and imlit.nv 
numhe ling h ss Ibaii 15,000 

The climate is tiopual, but the mean muni lily 
temperatin cs vai v from 40° to 90° F. 

Viclona (285 000), the capital, lies along th< noith 
shore of the island It has laige do< ks for tin* repair 
of naval and mercantile ships The amount of 
shipping cleared annually, i lclusivc of Chinese 
junks, is over 11,000,000 tons 

Hong-Kong owes its importance to its convenient 
position for entrepdt trade between China and fine 
West, cotton gt>ods and other Europe,m manu¬ 
factures, with opium, being the chief imports , and 
tea, silk, and hemp the' chief exports It is an 
absolutely free port. with no Custom House, so 
that no olticial tr^de returns ate publisi < 1 Half 
the trade is with Britain It is a militar ration , 
the hcadquirt.pis of the: British Elect Cmmse 
waters , and is strongly fortified. 

Mails are despatched weekly to II ng-lvong,. 
t^ic time of transit b< mg d» u! twcp'y-nme dav-> 
For map. see China 

HONORARY. -An office* or position is said to be 
honuiaiy when there is no fee or salaiy alt.i h* *> to 
it. The payment made to a bamstei -and tin sane 
was formdhy tiue as to a physician—suv e be is 
supposed to give 1ns services and cannot sue foi lus 
fees, is called an “ honoiaimia 


. IIONOTR. -In ccnnmemal uules this word 
signifies the' meeting of some claim or obligation 
at the appointed tunc', e g the acceptance yr the 
payment of a bill of e\c h.mge when it bee omes due. 

HOP. — lhe Humuhts Inf'ulu %, a plant with a 
twining stein, allied to the hemp and the nettle. 
Its hitter, aiomatic principle is a gcWe*n yellow 
substance known as lupuliiie I he* catkins contain¬ 
ing it ate used loi blowing, the* be c i depending for 
its cliaiai teiistn ilavom on the* Inpuline Kent, 
Sussex, Wouestei, and lleiehnd an* the* chief 
• enties ol hop cultivation in England, bul the 
home supplx is supple im ntc*d b\ impoi Is from the 
Continent and tioiu Aiuema Hops me useiul 

medic mallv tea then nan otic pi ope i lies 

IIORNHE.VM. — \ deciduous tic*c*, tin* Cdtfunus 
tiftulu; x, valued lc)i its white, tough wood, which is 
use cl loi ague ultmal implements, cogs ol jmll- 
wliec Is, c-t, (»ood c hait oal is also obtaim <! fiom it 

HORNS. — lhe haul exc iesc en« c >, pointed but 
uribiam heel, wlmh glow on the liontal bones of 
oxen, she c*p, and goals I loin is used in a vanety 
ol wavs, cups, knile handles, unibiella h.uicllvc, and 
oinamcnts being som. of (lie* thief ai ticks manu- 
lac tilled horn it (»icat Biit.unN supplies cmne 
fiom India, South Aimii.a, and South Atm a 
(aic* should be* taken not to confuse* hoi us with 
the antic, l (<{ v ) <>l dc ei 

HORSE-FLESH, SALK OF. An \< t was passed 
in 1889 to ngulatc tin* sale of hoise tlesli lor human 
lood Hoi sc* tic sh may only bo sold loi human food 
in a shop, stall, or place, upon vvhi- li their must he, 
.it all times p.unfed, wends indicating that hoise- 
tl< sh is sold then* lie* wools must be plainly 
written m kite is at least t in long, the woids 
must be* c oiispi non*., both bv night and bv day, 
dm mg the time's that the flesh is expcAc-d fot sale 
No solid of hoise-lhsh must -all hoise flesh to n 
c udomcr who is asking for some otlu i kind of flesh, 
oi fot a compound ai tic le not usually made of 
hoise flesh Foi instance, if a e ustooin asked for 
a pound ot beef sausages, and the* sellei bupjiliefl 
sausages c compounded with hoise flesh, ^he seller 
would be* disobc \ ing 11 1 * • Act <in<! would be liable* 
to punishment 

lhe* following poisons may inspect the pr-nuses 
ot a hoise-llesh seller, or any othei seller of meat, 
at all reasonable tune* 1 : lhe medical ulh< ei of 
health, the inspector of nuisances, or other duly 
appointed officer of a local authority lliey may 
insjiec t and examine any meat whic h they behove 
to be horse-flesh and intended foi human food, and 
if sue h horse-flesh is found upon tin pi onuses of any 
prison who has no n< ti< e ovn the dooi or shop li 
the A« t cine* fs, then tuc Olivers may seize such 
hoise llesh and • arry it away, and make a c omplamt 
upon o.ith to a justvc of the peace* Anv J istve of 
the* pc mi ma\ giant a warrant to any d the officers 
named above to infer any budding, e* part «■( A 
bud lui", m which the ofiic ei has nsrson to believe* 
that lior -te-fl* sh inlr* • 1< <1 for sale as human food is 
kc*pt corn cat'll file warrant authorises the olfice*r 
to make* a scare h, and to seize and carry away any 
meat that uj ; to be hon>c-fh sh, and that is 
int< lick'd to lx soM for human # food, in any place 
whep* no notice, in plainly written k'ttcis at least" 
4 m ! mg, i-» put up as d* sen be d above ^ 

!■ anv pc r ,on obsti uc ts toe one < i when < artying 
out* ms dut' , iii* h obstifv tron will be treated as an 
otic ilc* and pum-Iicd auoidi^lv If a justice ot 
tin peace considefs lh.it the meal seized was horse - 
tk.sfi, he may oidu the disposal of the flesh in such 
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manner as iftay seem desirable to him The person 
upon whose pi enlists the flesh was found will be 
held to have committed an offence, unless he can 
satisfy the justice that the horse-flesh was never 
intended by him to be sold and eaten as human 
food 

The penalties inflated under the Ait are: For 
every offence against any provision of the Art, a 
fine not exceeding j20 The term " hoi se-flesh ” shall 
include Ihe flesh of asses and mules, and shall mean 
hoi se-flesh rooked or uncooked, alone, or mixed 
with any other substanc c The local authorities 
who are to administer the Ait are: '1 he Public 
Health Department of the City of London ; the 
Metiopohlan botough councils; the urban and 
rural district councils, in England, Wales, and 
Ireland In Scotland, the local authority is any 
local authority authorised to appoint a public 
analyst under the Sale of hood and Drugs Act, 1875, 

Licences are granted to knackers by county 
borough councils and urban and rural district 
councils No person may keep any house or place 
for the puipose of slaughtering any horse, mare, 
gelding, colt, filly, ass, inule, bull, ox, cow, heifer, 
calf, sheep, hog, goat, 01 other cattle, which shall 
not be killed foi butchers' meat, without first 
taking out a licence for that purpose. The knac ker 
must produc e evident c of good « haractcr, under the 
hands and seals of the mmistci and churchwardens 
or ovcrseeis The licence remains in foicc for one 
year, and, if I lie knac ker dies, his widow may t arry 
on the business under it Licence's arc not lequircd 
by the following persons : Curriers, felt makers, 
tanners, or dealeis m hides, who may purchase any 
of the above-named animals for the purpose of 
curing their hides, or for using any part of the 
animals in'the course of their business; farncrs 
engaged to kill aged or su k cattle , any poison who 
kills or purchases any <>l the abovq named < attic to 
feed hounds or dogs 

HORSEHAIR.—Hair obtained fioin the manes 
and tails of horses, the latte i sent being the more 
valuable,, The short hair is used for stuffing mat¬ 
tresses, fuimt me, etc., while blushes, hair-st at mg, 
sacking, etc , ai o'made fiom the long vanety The 
largest supplies of this commodity come tiom 
Russia. 

HORSE POWER. — llu^is the standaid in use 
for estimating the power of a steam-engine 
According to the theory put forward by Watt and 
BouHon, il i^ the foicc* which is nqmied to raise 
33,000 lbs avoirdupois through 1 loot in a minute 
Mcuo recent calculations have made it dear that 
'xp.vs estimate is too high, but no change lias been 
made in the standaid set' 

HORSE-RADISH.—I he C vc hie ana Atmoratui, 
,i plant- c ultivnted m Bntain and m (icrmany for 
its roof, why, h has a hot, pungent taste owing to 
tins presence o( a volatile oil II is a popular condi¬ 
ment with roast b«ef when Scraped, and is useful 
in medn me as an anti-scorbut. ,r 

HORSES.— C. eimanv supplies the laigest number 
of live animals imported by Britain, while the 
largest number of hides come from South Amcuca, 
particularly from'the River Plate district Ihe 
daited Kingdom also does an export trade in horses 
^Horsehair has been dealt with separately 

HOUSES: TftEIR'SALE, PURCHASE, AND 
HIRING. ~T here are two-.ways of acquiring right 
or title by purchase in the case of horses, as of 
other personal chattels The sale may be either in 
open market, known in law as market overt (sec 


title), or may be by private contract. Also hoises 
may be sold under the otdinary rule that the 
buyer must protect lus own interests by discover¬ 
ing for himself defects in the article he purchases, 
and must not expect the seller to disclose them 
voluntarily. (See Caveat Emptor ) In this case 
the seller’s only obligation is not to deceive the 
buyer by false* representations or by using fraudu¬ 
lent means of concealment, but, further than this, 
the seller may give an assurance to the buyer, 
(ailed a warranty, that the article is free from 
such or such defects We may, therefore, consider 
the sale of horses under the three heads of market 
ovet t, private sale, and warranty. 

1. Market Overt. The law of market overt is 
based on the need for protecting innocent pur¬ 
chasers of goods that have been stolen, in which 
case the put chaser does not obtain a good titli^o 
them against the true owner, who seeks to recover 
them. This protection was found jiarticularly 
necessary in the days of Philip and Mary, and 
Elizabeth, in the case of horses, horse stealing 
being then a very common offence. Though pur¬ 
chase in market overt generally gives ^he purchaser 
a good title to the goods, the statutes passed in the 
reign-, just mentioned lay down particular direc¬ 
tions for the sale of horses in market overt or fairs , 
and these dncctions must be followed, or the sale 
will be void if the hoi sc sold was a stolen one. 
The true ovvnei is entitled, no matter how long 
after the sale, to seize the hoise whenever and 
wherever he may happen to find it, or may bring 
an action to iccovcr it 
These three tions are— 

(<i) The hoi se shall bo openly exposed, in the 
time of such fair or market, for one whole hour 
together, between ten in the morning and sunset, 
in the public place used foi such sales, and not in 
any private vaid or stable 
{b) It must then bo brought by both the seller 
and the buyer to the 1 book-koepoi of such fair or 
market 

(c) 'loll must be paid if any is due, and, if not, 
one penny to 1 lie book-kcepei 

(</) The book-keeper shall enter down the price, 
colour, and marks of the hoise, with the names, 
conditions, and abode of the purchaser and seller, 
the latter being properly attested If the seller’s 
name is falsely cnlcied, this makes the sale void 
Even a sale stiutly undei these regulations does 
not take away the ptopeity of the owner, if («) 
within ax months after thd hoise is stolen he puts 
in his claim befote some magistrate,,wheio the horse 
shall be found , (b) within forty days more proves 
iMo be lus proper tv bv the oath of two witnesses, 
and (c) tenders to the person in' possession such 
pm c* as he bond fide, paid for lum in market overt. 

But the magistiate cannot order the horse to be 
restored to the owner without actual proof of its 
having been stolen, and if he grants a wairant 
against the poison accused of stealing it, this alone 
docs not entitle the officer armed yith a wairant 
tp take the goods out of the possession of the bond 
fide jiurchascr * 

The biner must prove that the requirements of 
the statutes have been complied with if he is Vo 
resist the demand of the owner. 

Li a case m 1873 a maro had wandeted from a 
park, and was sold by the u pinner ” in market 
oveit to the plaintiff Moran. The defoidant Pitt 
took possession ofc-it, alleging it had been stolen. 
Moran was hold not entitled to sue Pitt for 
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damages or re< overy, as he could not prove the 
formalities had been observed. (Motan v. Pitt, 
42 L.J. QB 47.) 

It will, of course, be understood that the buyer 
can only claim the protection of the law as to 
market overt, even though the formalities above 
described have all been strictly obsei\ed, if he has 
bought the hoi so in good faith and without fair 
reason for believing that it was stolen 

2 Private Sale. The law is tho same he the sale 
of horses as for the sale of other goods. and thus 
the Statute of Trawls applies, and especially by 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 (56 and 57 \ n t < 71), 
the law applicable to the sale of all goods covers the 
sale of horses A «lause in this Act pio\ides that as 
regalds market overt, the rules for the sale ot horses 
uncjgr tho statutes befoic-mentionod shall not bo 
affected The result, therefore, is that as those 
rules, by their added strictness, largely take the 
sale of horses out of the general law of market 
overt, the law of the sale of horses heroines mostly 
the law laid down for othei goods by the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893 (See Snli of Goons ) 

3. Warrant^. When a warranty is given as to a 
horse, the effec t of it is that tho buyer lias the light 
to sue for any damages caused by the horse not 
being according to warianty, not to beat the 
transaction as no contract A warianty laiely 
ought to be given, as questions of soundness or 
unsoundness or of vi< e, that is, bad habits, me 
exceedingly liable to lead to litigation. If the pui- 
chascr insists, it can only be worth the risk m the 
case of a valuable lioise, which would fetch much 
more with a warranty, and a veteunary surgeon 
should be employed, liven then, the terms " sound ” 
oi “ unsound ” aie so disputable, lhat the surgeon’s 
certificate would best take the hum of a des< nption 
of the condition of the hoi sc, thus leaving the pur- 
< baser to judge for himself on a skilled statement 
of the fact*. And the pui baser gets no watrunty 
except the implied warranty of title, m the Sale 
of Goods Act, that the sclloi has the right to sell 
No wairarity as 1o quality oi fitness foi an\ 
particulai purpose goes with the sale of a lioise, 
unless something has taken plat e between sr llej and 
bnyei from whicii this can beinfctied : foi instance, 
if the buyer asked for a hoise to < arry a lady oi to 
drive in a carriage, and the hoi so was vicious or 
had never been in harness, ihe purchaser must 
otherwise have an express wairunty if lie would 
piotect himself against 1 dden lefts ts In suing tie- 
seller for damage> 

A warranty ne*?d not hr in any pailit ulai form of 
words, and it may be cillur oral or m wilting I' 
the seller represents tliat the hoi.-»e is sound, or lit 
for a particular purpose, or m quiet oi five f.orn \ i* «, 
and so on, he has given a warianty on those points 
But there must be a definite undertaking , not the 
mere expression of an expe< tat ion or estim-d*- flu 
warrant) may be qiAhfied so as not to be com- <’ely 
general, t g., the buyer may say : “ 1 ncvci - u it, 
but the hoise is sound to the best of my knov. mdge ” 
In a < use whore these woids were used, thepm> !*iic-r 
was held entitled to damages on the warranty, when 
he (proved tliat the seller know of aa unsoundness. 
Where the warranty is quite geneiul, it would bo 
indifferent whether the seller knew ox did not /w^v 
of any defects A general warranty, however, would 
not cover s^ch patent defects as the loss ol an eye 
or lack»of the tail; but blindness or defect of vision 
would not be such a case, as it may not by a.iv 
means be patent. 


On bieach of warianty, as tins does not dissolve 
the contract, tho buyei cannot retuin the horse 
except on the ground of fraud. Ho must abide by 
lus bargain, and cither claim on being sued for 
reduction of pi ice, ot himself sue on the warranty 
for damages If, hovvevei, the horse has 4>ccn sup¬ 
plied for a particular pui pose, the buyei is entitled 
to keep it long enough to tiv it lor that pui nose, 
ami if it does not answer he must letum it without 
delav , and ho must not do anv thing whuh implies 
ac ting as ownei of it 

A number of cases have decides! what may be 
done generally it there is a breath of warranty. 

1 he buyer may otlei to i et mn t he hoi so to the seller. 
He should do this u> soon .is tho hi each is dis¬ 
covered , and thus entitle himself to be paid foi 
its keep If tho seller agm-s, the contra't is at an 
end On lelusal, tho lioise should be sold promptly 
by public am lion do avoid dispute as lar as pos¬ 
sible, the buyei who does not offer tho hoi so back 
should .it one ogive note e to the sollei of tho broach 
do set out all tho vannus complaints, diseases, 
defects (whether of sti.ictme, tenipei, oi habit), 
wlm h constitute unsoundness ot vi< e, would be to 
write a tieatise on the hoise It is not necessary 
that, whatever tlie disorder inav ho, it should be 
permanent and imuiable 1 lie genoxal i ulo for 
unsoundness !i is been laid down to be as follows: 
H, at the time of sal*, the lioise has any disease 
which either actuaMy does dimmish tho natural 
usefulness of the ammal, so as to make it less 
capable of work of anv des< nption , oi which, in 
its ordinary ptogiess will diminish the natuial use 
fulness of the animal, or it Ihe horse lias, either 
(lorn disease oi accident, undergone any alteiation 
ot otnuturc that either docs at the time*, oi in its 
ordinalv effects will dimmish fb" natuial useful 
ness oi the horse, such horse is unsound ( Kuldell v 
Butnard, 1842, 9*Moe and W M>8) 

this lest of natuial usefulness is applied to the 
case of vice or bad habit It must show itself in 
1 he horse's temper, or ho so mjuiious to il.i health 
as to impair its usefulness 

The Illrlng of Horses. (I) In lender ihe 
lender wan ants a horse lined foi a pniticulai 
journey to bo lit and competent foi it llo is 
responsible for detects m the Jiorso wlm.li make* it 
unsuitable to lend to any paiteiilai porson tor a 
par tic ulai purpose-, if through its un anlablcnoss the 
person boirowing i< injured He must not con. eal 
defects, sue li as benfg \ i< urns and unmanageable, 
from a pc ison not awuie ol them, so as hi make 
Hr liorse clangc ions to a [»c json who does not exjn c| t 
to have) to use inoio t Ji.ti- oi dinar y < jre and skill 
I he kndc r c arjnoi .equip iiiom of the boiiowci than 
oi dinar \ can and kill I'nlc ss there i > *ionie undei- 
standing b tween h-ndc-j and boiiowci, the lender 
lends the hoi so only to be used by the#borrower 
humelf a id not by anyone else, as, for example, 

1 ho boiicwei's sc-rva. t, if the bonowei allows any 
other perse*n than himself to ws< it, lie is liablo to 
tlie lender foi any accident that may liappen to 
it hue h an und- ' indie ; would arise if the lender 
lent the hoise to oc. tend, inalidmg to sell it to 
the lii'H If the lcndci sends out a >uvant of hiw 
own v..th the horse or with horse and rain age, he*, 
takes Hie responsibility on !i*ms»*rt I his applies, 
toe-, ft ik re third persons aje injured, and tho lender 
resj onsiblo to them Yet some <.uses tho 
cucumstances might be such that the driver, 
though he was in general tho servant of the lender, 
writi 1 ' 1 '*n tho particular occasion bo hold to be 
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under the direction of the borrower, who would, 
in consequence, be responsible, thus, the borrower 
might insist on driving himself or taking the 
management, and even if the driver inde- 


HOUSE DUTY.—(See Inhabited Homo, i 

house telephones.-no u P ZT t n '- ) 

can be considered complete without means i.i u, " t0 
communication betweef the various denar ,' 7' 
ft is a strand far f i J art inputs 


pendently commits some action which injures It is a strange fact that many large and “T s 
another •without the borrower interfering, the respects, up-to-date offices and facloues-H? ° l U r 
latter might be equally liable. sively fitted and equipped with all kinds of \ X]K ' n ' 

(2) The Borrower The borrower is bound to date appliances and labour-saving and tin ■ 

treat the hot rowed horse as if it were his own; machines—have little or nothing to save tT— ^ 

and. if he does so, he is not responsible for injury able time of highly-paid executive olhc !!' . u ' 

to the hoise lie must return it at the stipulated departmental heads. c s ilU(t 

time, lie must not use it differently from his There are in vogue several methods of i 
agreement; as, for example, by going out of the communication. First of all there was the l" T 
usual road, or he will be liable for any injury struck gong, which the manager sounded uh 1 

happening in such a <ase Otherwise, he is only required to see certain officials. TJien ther^ ^ 

responsible for negligent e Suppose tho horse falls the blow-pipe or speaking tube, but it was to 
id breaks its knees , the lender does not prove to be insanitary and very unsatisfactory in . JUn< ! 
su tic lent to enable him to obtain damages by respects. Another method is the prousion oT? 
steeying that the horse was not in the habit of electric bell in the outer office, which lscoiuntM 

fat. ig lie must show the horse fell because the with a small bell-push on the pnncipal’s f jcsk 

boitower's negligence caused it. If without negh- there being a recognised code of signals {e » one 

gemo on the hoi rowei's part the hoi sc falls lame, ring for Ihc typist, two for the chief deik* tlucc 

the hotrowei mav leave it at some proper place, for the messenger, etc ). If there are seveiaf elm is 

and give notuo as early as possible to the lender, using bell signals, each bell communicates'with ait 

who must send lot it. The borrower is not liable indicator in the general office, on which indicate 
ioi the hue ot the horse, nor, if he gives tins a disc (previously assigned to the pailicular ollicial 
notue, ioi loss of the horse’s services to the lender. who has rung) falls down I his method is, 0 f 
It the horse is driven after being exhausted, Ihe course, useful only as an indication that 1 lu* cin< l 

botrown will be responsible for the injury to it, requires someone to go into lus loom , and mud) 

but he is not liable tor the expense of curing the time and unnecessary passing in and out will In 

horso if it falls sick on the journey without the saved by the adoption of telephony, winch enables 

borrowei s fault In such a rase he should call in the message to be spoken direct Irorn oilier to olliu 

a velerinai y sutgeon, or lie may be habit* for The hist office oi house telephone had the oidmaiv 

mipropei t ie«it men t, or for non-ti eat men t lie is, extension lines, with a switchboard and a spmal 

of com so, responsible foi lus servant while a< ting opriatoi dins had all the shoitcommgs so oltui 

in the oiSlmaiy touise of his duty, but not toi at tiibuted 1 o i he public telephone— -long priiods of 

damage done i>\ a stianger without any negligence wasted time while the requited number was bn ig 

of Ins own dim boirovvet is lesponsible for negh- obtained, wit li the i esultaiit n ntalulity and “ phon’i’ 

gemo w hereby third patties .ue injured, except language'' dhen came another t> pc* of house tele 

w'line the lendet is in i ontrol m the t in umstaiu es phone, wlncli was woiked by twisting a pomtu 

mentioned above It two oi moie poisons bontnv lound to a certain nmnbet n'pn sent mg the office 

dorses .and luniage, they ate all liable ioi any n quited, and pit ssmg a button whuli King a bt II 

su.h .undent but the bonowei alone is liable if oi Lmz/er at ihe other end Within lecent \tai S 

'llnnu'/'n ‘ u T i,lss( 11 ^'-is great stmhs liave been made m the mallei ol pti- 

l , ‘T''"' A pp'; ll | , | '- jk '- rl ‘ ! . | 'kv any otlm, (rd„, s " ms„K. " t.l.j.l, swims, an,! n.m 11,n 

r . 1; hiVT"', V ^’"T, V Wlth ‘"""-'ll -I nv,.,v <l,v,,i,m and „l 

...r 1 ; Is.!.,.I,'• ; ; :|,M & lie , n *>«»"."'>• ih - 11 ,„o,t a „,i 

. . ‘ , !' n mimus ( LC j.ll N ) i fir maun, , Unit human Jnyi.mn!, lus yrl bin, able 

..s u, n 7,T V A I-W nolvsun m,„„ ,,t ih.-laU-st svsl,,„s 

P 1 ' h " ‘. m710r >“»>• i *™ 1 «»• O fallow . and fiom dim land ,|, n|l ,,„m. mv. n. ,1 

Ui, al any ■« !»' 'hums, and mav svks t Urn »,l| 1 „ s, n„ lha, llmv l,.nn a v,,y\v„fa M.lm.u cl 
»yxk, , 1 m (ram..,, stna has not tin, „yh( of usrluhmss ami well „m„t Urn lal.dnl conslilrratum 


unbroken possession of file hoi.se, does not .u quire ,ot all busm 


a right of lien ( Barth v Simpson, 1849, Id O 13 (380) 
An owner of a stallion has also a lien on "the mate 
sent to be covered 

• HOSIWJU. —Onginally situ kings or othei < over- 
mgs toi the legs, .but now applied to under garments 
of all sorts Gie.it Hrilairedoes an active expoit 
trade in those articles, the duel seats ot manu¬ 
facture being Nottingham, Leicester, and Hawick 
HOTCHPOT. 1 lus is a turn which is frequently; 
—almost nn.uuGly found m manugesettlements, 
* ,l ud the mseitnm ot the clause ielating to hotchpot 
^ is foi the puij^sr ot iiqimmg a child or duhlien 
w-ho receives or ietVi\e auv pailicular heneiit to 
bring into account 1hc«aim so ret eived whtu the 
trust is hiwllv,, disposed of (See Maurixc.k 
ShrrLitMfc.Nis) 


HOUSE AUK ST.— (See I .ANDLORD AND TilNAN T ) 
HOUSKlUtKAKINU. - (bee Bukuary) 


13 (380) Dictograph. The Dietogiaph i>\u system of inlei- 
he maie cotiiniuuu.ition which gives tin* manage! real pel- 
sonal control ot a large* business concei n It is one 
i <over- oi the most recent developments in telephony as 
irments applied to business management Bnefly, it is a 
expoit telephone which will liberate" the spoken word so 
nianu- that it may he audible in any part oj the room in 
lawick which the apparatus is placid This telephorn* also 
quently; c m.iy be spoken to from any; pait of any ordinary 
euients, office or room, so that there is no need to remain 
otehpot at the lnsttument whilst cailying on a conversation. 
Huldicn 1 he Dietogiaph does its duties practically without 
netit to manipulation, with a minimum loss of time and the 
htn Hu* maximum of efficiency It will enable the govern- 
lurisc.k ing head of a business to speak to^one or mote 
departments simultaneously, and a conversation 
enan r ) may be carried on between several jx'ople as it tli< y 
wi'it* confeiTing in the s?me loom, all being able 
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to hear what the others are saying under the 
Master Station control. 

The auxiliary stations are called Dictogiaph 
sub-stations ibe Master, Station has a cucuit 
whereby a signal lamp lights upon the sub-station 
called, showing it that a principal is desnoti* ot 
speaking. Should a sub-station aliead> be talking 
through another sub-station the executive pmicipal 
would, of course, be given pi eft mice and pnoritx 
of call. All communications fiom a Dictograph 
Master Station to any of the substations air 
secret , no thud part) can " butt in " on the line 
or overhear a com it sat ion Should another t c Ir- 
phone call the Mastei Station whilst a t <>n\ < i'-atiou 
is ahead)' taking place the substation calling 
operates a shultti and bu//i i at the Mastei Station 
showing who is calling, but no com et sal ion 
is possible until the Mastei Station tblows the 
propel key below the opnating shuttei It tin* 
Master Station does not wi-h tin existing conveisa- 
tion inteiruptcd by the tlm<1 patty's hu//ci signal, 



Didograph Master Sfnfion 20 Keys. 


hi ' an stop the annosam e ot tin 1>u/a t i>\ a small 
will h in I unit ol the Mast (i Station 'I In Dicto- 
giaph also assists in tin dictating of < om spout h m < 
Ill'll is no need to ha\ < a si t nngiaph* i in tin 
t‘ i, m lh<‘ -hoitli.iml wrilii net d not haw In i 
desk and has both hands lm to lak* hit notes 
or iwn opiiati In 1 mac him at tin • aim linn as 
a h t1 11 is flict.it< d If) In i Nil the while i In 
prison du‘ dm* is tn< to nnwe about tin loom, 
oi to h l'i 1 o dot mm id oi til* s m • \,n ti\ !),■ 
sanii wa\ as if tin ‘hoilliuu! wntci m ii at ais 
hand • 

I wo more pomts should be mentioned , fit t 
111 the* cv< lit Of atnoie e hi In mg pH -i id when a 
mt ssig, conns m a smad r ai pace fit 1» i! to tin 
lusti uuieitl nun 1* tak* n lioni its liook m 1 |»,*1 1 • d 

to the < ar I h: will nnni* dial e lv pn’ 1 ‘ •*.u*| 

‘•p'aking ” *'t 1( out of .ution, and •! i i* age* 
< *m the n be In a <1 only bv llu* |h w.n !<>t whoa' d 
i- meant Second.)', a small attachnui may ia 
ladled winch will legist* i calls m n.h (■ h** Made) 
Station during tin piincipal's absence, n ih,d 
on irturning, lie ma\ ask the ndative' ch p n 1 me nt 
what the‘\ wished to sp r ak about * 

The “Junior T)ictogiaph “ is a small < mt lit * 1 
the pictdRvaph Inteii onvetsing S\steni, giving tln‘ 
same* privileges to the us! i d the Master S'ution 
wlieii communicating willi otI»* r Mib-stations In 


“ Junior " outfit has been designed m'Tcsponse /!> 
requests fiom individuals and organisations whose 
communication requirements are not large enough 
to necessitate the adoption oi the larger system 
described above, but who, nevertheless, desire to 
use the Dictogiaph principle ol sound transmission. 

The Dictogiaph Inteiconveising System is auto¬ 
matic in action. thus eliminating a switch build, 
and its opeiatoi’s expense* 

“ New System '’Telephones, lhe “ New System " 
service includes a number ol special and unique 
featmes lhe standaul instiuimut is tlie 
“ Adiniialty “ automatic mtet-communicating tele¬ 
phone. cuthei wall oi de sk type , but there uie 
vanotis adaptations, disk lustimurids. etc A 
vciy special batuie about llu system is that it is 
installed on a lental basis, tin com pain does all 
maintenance, leiuwals ami irpaiis loi u small 
quaitelly rental, and giuuantet s an * tin lent seivice 
foi many )rais lhe* wall teh phone is gmeiallv 
used loi piovidmg full “ automatu “ lntn- 
communication between any iiiniiln i of points, 
and is mule up m a tomplrli lange of si/« s 
I nun loin lu \ s and upw.uds Opposite c at h button 
.in <ngia\e*l d< pattmeiital (icoiim) ii.um plait is 
fitted, and tlu d* possum ot tin appiopnatc ke_\ 
automat it all\ and instant.tin i >us|\ selt 1 1 s ami t mgs 
tlu disii'd -tition in * i iff *•/•( mi ion I wo ol moie 
stations i an also In bimighl on tlu lnu sinnil 
tanioush, and a t In <» toimiid t • >i i \ < isatiou tan 
ilius b* i .ii i n d im \\ Inm dt suable, pi ovision tan 
be made on tlu si si 1whenb\ pmuip.d oflu mis 
tan, at wilt, isol.ii* tlu ii i list i u 11 ii nt *i limn tlu iisi 
ol t lu a st i m and t an \ on < oufuU Him1 1 mivi i sat u>n 
t nt n * l\ Ini ti om “ t ho d pa 11 \ '* ml > i' upt ion the 
->< < 11 t contiol button - ai e mad* m distmcti\< 
i olomI'd mat< i nil and appinpi i.it. I\ i.fbelh t] I <*i 
winks, wan Iioiim s, i ti , wlui* oflu nils an nllui 
abst nt limn tlu n olfit t s, Msding canon, pail- of 
tlu ptrmisis a “ iomul t all “ signalling s) lem has 

be t n d« \ i si d \ tint met im t oloun d " lomid tail 

signal bill toil is litt< d on < a< h ‘plume lhe t ailing 
pai I \, litiding t hat th< n- is “ no n jily " m bom tlu- 
ih sued pal t v s teltphoiu. dtpu <s tlu* “lound 
call ’’ sjj*nal lo v and si mb. out a |*u .itr.mgt <1 code 
signal winch mum/s smnill am ousiy in rmv nail ol 
tlu* piuni'is llu wautid pi ison, ii(‘*gninng his 
' i;;ii.il, plot (ids lo tlu* iuai<s| 'phoin and, I»\ 
ssuig tlu “ lound < .ill '' icply button, is auto 
in.dually tmimitid to llu pt imn who is t.illmg 
him llu “ i mind t all “ u also \ a 1 liable as a Jin - 
ahum a'Mi.il I In*" N**w Syslim' 1 lehphoiu sits 
ma\ bi < ibt aim <1 fit t < d w ti h \ * uni I liulu a 1 ol s, 1 lu si 
1>< mg ol < on* ah i.d*li ' dm t<i a pnm ipal, dimi*^m 
as tlu \ do. whiih ol llu I. Ii pl.mu lints ale 
i ne,i"« 1 1 an I which lm* i. < ailing him All 
llu “ .\i w S\ -1 1 in " appal.it ns l . lii.uh eidilel) bv 
Hi it i-h \<> 1 im n in I midon 

Keliiy Niilnmalic Telephone Syxoitif 11ns, tlu 
l’i"j'Ui ini . p< Hit t. it, Inn b( t II. tl« * Igiit d to supph 
1 1»* go u dt inamt Im a \*t<ni ol 1 1 It ph«me*- 
w lm h i-.su > 1 t, i' h dt)* *|iin I m a< I ion, 11 onomit .ii, 
and ||'“S not nadilN n> wiong lhe ssstun C<m- 
sist s ,n 1 1 h pie • e 1 .1 allirg <h m« es, 1 lie » xt hange 
sw Mt Jiboai d, and tin ruing* Jo the oidmaiy 
]ia* i in telephone at pit ant list d i-. at 1 aclu • 

dial wdt h, b\ im ans oi wlucb any dt nn d mini)*, 
n . b .elected 11 i on si si* o| a i lit ul.lt plate with 
'' b* ,|( s through t at l*e>l w hi' h a numbt i is s< c*n, 
llu nmiibct- being c oust t eh 1 to "9" 
and ‘ 0 ’’ llu t xt hange switc libo.ud is math* up 
with o lav units mminteel cm an nt'ii rack The 
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relays used # are of a type evolved by many yeais’ 
jxpenence, and after caielul adjustment tluy 
iddoiii require lurtlui attention In addition, they 
ire fuepioof, dustjnool, and do not uquire oiling oi 
i-aning- an lmpoitant point, especially in puvato 
nstall.it ions Anions the advantage sol the “ l<i lav" 
uitomal ic f tcl« phone system may In 1 mentioned the 
ollowmg It nods no opnatoi, the appaiatus is 
ilways leadv foi iim , the annual chaise is low, 
ihsolut e hi um. y and freedom from ovei hearing, 
mpossihility of connection to an engaged Inn, 
eliahle "engaged" signal, simplicity and flexi- 
)ilit\, additions to tlie mslallations can be made 
it any lime without 111 U n upting the seivice oi 
iftectmg the existing appiiiatus, additions to the 


V 



Relay Automatic Teh*phonc. 

irtiidilations do not pu-vci^t each telephone fiom 
having imtestru ted .ur css to every other telephone 
in the installation, high speed ot opei.ition 

“ Selett-O-B'honc ** System. This system gives 
many iaulPips which aie undoubtedly of veiy 
great advantage in a huge business oigamsation 
It provides a combined automatic interior telephone 
and a genei.il, or factotv, e'ling service' Ihe 
geneial calling service, when combined with the 
Select-O-Phone automatic teb'phcme scivice, pro- 
vidcs a means ot instantly locating and veibally 
connecting with a’desired pciscm anywhere m a 
Tn.ttdmg. It is not necessarily a part of the Sejei t- 
G-Vhone system, hnt the manv advantages it oilets 
makes it a valuable adjunct, (‘specially for lactoses 
or large institutions Its on'iission in no way mtc r- 
feres with the telepl one service, ..s rendered by 
the Select-O Phone, and it need not be installed 
unless desired Provision is made in every system 


for its addition at any time. The telephone service 
consists ot an automatic switchboard and telephone 
instruments It has an ultimate capacity of thuty- 
three direct lines and tv*o extensions for each line. 
All ot these are inteicommumcating with each other. 
Party lines are used for varying leasons, but for an 
executive’s assistant and others canying on busi¬ 
ness of a similar nature together, a party line with 
code signalling is invaluable and prelerable to 
separate duect linos. An unusual feature is tin 
unlimited talking service, eg , any numboi of con- 
veisations may be carried on secretly, simul¬ 
taneously, and without possibility of interruption, 
at the s.uu( time that other convr isat ions an* being 
earned on over both the g< neial call and conic 1 once 
lines llie Select-O-Phone is built throughout on 
the unit plan Oik ot tin chiet objects, kept cyji- 
tmually m mind in its developnnnt, was to design 
a systi m that would be flexible— erne , the fust cost 
of which would not be prohibitive to the usei who 
ii (pared a small numbei oi stations; but, at the 
same time, a systi m that could be added to, as 
requirements demanded 'ihe standard desk 
instillment, including bell box containing Ihe win- 
terminals, is piactically identical in size and appeal- 
ance with the usual desk telephone, used for city 
soivice, except that it contains the numbeicd (or 
direct oi y) dial, with which the desired connection 
is obtained, without the services ot a switchboard 
opeiator To operate, the dial is turned to the 
numbei (oi name) desned, the receiver lifted, and 
the ringing push button (located at the base of the 
instalment) depressed. 'Die opcialion of the dial 
and the automatic switchboard complete the con¬ 
nection When conveisation is finished, the leccn er 
is replaced on the hook This banks the connee - 
tion and leaves the line ready fot further use 'ihe 
push button is also used for code signalling, and 
ior sounding general call signals, when the call 
sei vu e is used 

HUCKABACK. —A coarse, soft fabric, generally 
of linen, much used for towelling. It is usually 
figuied like damask 

HULK. -This is the name given to an old ship 
which is no longer fit for seivice and is made use of 
as a place for storing goods, etc 

HULL. —The body of a ship as distinguished 
from its masts, spars, rigging, etc 

HUNDRED WEIGHT.— One of the turns of 
avondupois weight, and generally expressed in 
wutten language by the abbreviation “ ( wt ” ft 
contains 112 lbs , and is subdivided into four equal 
parts of 28 lbs each, known as piatters. The 
French hundred weight, called a quintal, contains 
220 48 lbs., and the German one, called centner, 
is equal to 110 23 lbs 

HUNGARY.—In the piepaiation of the article 
on Austria and Hungary, in the first volume of the 
Encyclopaedia, it was mentioned that the future 
of the empire-kingdom was not <-/ttled at the date 
of writing The final vvoid on this part of the 
continent of Em ope will have to be? left until the 
Appendix is reached, when a new article will 
..ppear, hut it is now possible u> give a few pat* 
ticulais as to the.state of Hungaiy which wete nqt 
available six months ago. 

Hungaiy' was declared a republic towards the 
end *ot 1918 Ihe territories of which it was 
f formerly composed have been reduced by the 
Treaty of Versailles, pait having been adoed to the 
Kingdom of Rumania, and pait to the new state 
of Jugo-Slavia or Yugo-Slavia. Its exact position 
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is now shown by the map opposite page 136 'I lit* 
area of the republic if. about 60,000 squiue nixies, 
and the population, composed almost eutiiely ot 
Magyars, is estimated at 12,000,000 

l'hc general coimneicial and industiial conditions 
have been alrt adv tonsuleud und« r th< title ot 
Austria and Hingary, but, of cowm*, as will be 
seia from the map, the towns of Ete^l un*. 

Eiutne, Tentwar, Kiauacnbuig, and htottsiaJl 
all of which ate mentioned m tin above named 
article—are no longer within the boundaries cl 
Hangar v 

HINTING.— There is a distimtion that has been 
made, in old and mode! n law < a si s, bet w< en hunting 
foxes or otters, or other animals killed as vermin, 
and hunting them for the amusement of the chase 
Ir«the fmmer case, being intended to be extern.i 
nated, it was held that their hunting was benefit nil 
to the State, bee ause tliev are noxious in theruselvt s 
'Ihereforc, it was said they might be hunted even 
into the lands of another without tiespass 'I Ins 
was laid down as far back as the leign of Hem v \ III 
by many cases 'Ihe only restriction imposed was 
that no more natm must be done than is necessaiy 
to kill the fox or nthei veimin, as bv unne« essnnly 
trampling down hedges, oi ll the huntsman was 
accompanied bv a large uowd Nor would this light 
include enteung another person's giounds and 
digging for the purpose of finding any such venmn 
as foxes or badgers 

But it is evident that this old view ol the law 
has not much application to a state ot things m 
winch foxes and other veimm aie, so far from being 
hunted for extermination, protected for the mere 
amusement of limiting them In these changed 
circumstances, Lonl Kllonboiough decided in a 
case of Earl of E^rr v Cupel, tiled in ISO 4 ), that 
persons hunting for then own amusement over the 
lands of other persons ate trespassers, and fox- 
hunters, hire other hun-ers, may be warned oil, 
and aie liable to action of tiespass As to hunting 
the fox as \crimn, he said : “ Now if \ou wire to 
put it on tins question—Wine h was the pnncip.il 
motive ? can a man of common sense hesitate m 
saving that the principal motive and inducement 
was, not the* killing of venmn, but the enjoyment 
of the sport and diversion of the chase, and one 
cannot make a new law to suit the pleasures and 
amusements of those gentlemen who c hoose to limit 
for their own diversion Mere pleasures aro to bo 
taken only where then is the consent of those who 
are likely to be injured by them, and they must be 
necessarily subservient to the consent of others" 
Then he showed that it was never the law that 
foxes or other vermin could be dug out of another's 
land, and that a crowd has no right to follow the 
dogs and tiespass. Latei, an action was biought 
against the huntsman ol the Berkeley Hunt, and 
it was held that damages might be recovered not 
only for the nusAm f immediately ocr.>-< ,n. d by 
the huntsman himstll, but also by the (• m .msc of 
peoplo who accompanied him A stih stronger 
dcasion was given in a case, in 1827, ol b^et v 
Berkeley, 3 C. and P 32, where a slag, being 
hunted by hounds, ran into the tofcrn of the plain¬ 
tiff and the servants of the defendant entered the 
bam to take the stag. Lord Tenterdcn ‘'aid : t " It 
a gentleman sends out his hounds and his sei \ aid-, 
and invites other gentlemen to hunt with him, 
althcwgh nfe does not hirase’i go on the lands of 
another, but those other gentlemen do, ha* is 
answerable for the trespass that they may commit 


in so doing, unless he distinctly desires them not 
to go on those lands; and if (as in the present 
case) ho does not so desire them, he is answerable 
in point of law for the damage that they do " 

By the Game Act. 1831 (see title Game), how¬ 
ever, it is enacted that its provisions as to tres- 
pu^seis and persons found on anv lam] shall not 
extend to anv person hunting or «cmrsing upon any 
lands with hounds nr giej hounds, and being in 
tn sh put suit ol any deei, ban*, in fox already 
v tar ted upon anv other land 1 he diet t or tlus is 
not to lake away the common law right ot bunging 
an action of trespass as above described, but only 
t<> | rev tilt summaiv proceedings holme magistrates 
against the trespassers, tun h as the At I provides 
against pout hers and trespassers in purunt of 
game 

fheio is no property in anv ol the animals that 
are hunted, whether nu-te veimin or edible animals, 
until they aro killed, then questions of property 
arise Ihus: " It A shut a hare in the ground of 
Band hunt and kill it thou* tho propel l v « onUnuos 
all the while m B. but il A st.ut the liaie m tho 
gtourui of B and hunt it into tho gioitnd ot C and 
kill it theie, the property is in A tho hunter ; but 
A is liable to an a< lion of tiespass lor hunting in 
the giounds as well of B, as of C " 

I his example, given by Chief Justice Holt in a 
case m 1690, may be stated in a general way Tho 
owner ol the soil, by virtue of his ownership, is 
entitled to evciv thing that is found theioand killed 
on his property, whether killed by lus leave or bv a 
trespasser But il the hunter does not kill tho 
animal where he stalled it, but on another owner's 
ground, he is lumself entitled to it as against both 
competing landowners , and it is Handle) become 
the hunter's propnty by right of his labour and 
trouble in catching or killing it Thus in C hunhward 
v Studdy, 1811, 14 hast 249, a nut k ol harriers 
hunted and caught a hate on tho defendant’s land, 
which had been staited on the land ol another. 

1 he defendant took away the hate It was decided 
that the master ol tho harriers had acquired the 
property in it 

Lords of manors have 1 , under Ln< leisure Acts, 
their rights of hunting, shooting, etc , lesuvod, 
so that they have the light of hunting to the 
exclusion of the owner-* of the allotments, ami 
oven if the- latter have enjoyed it i mu urrently for 
a period of twenty years, this does not deprive the 
lord of his exclusive rights 

Usually, it is necessary for pet sons intending to 
kill game to take out an annual game «ettifi atcj 
(see Game) ; but any prison may puisne ami kfil, 
or join in the pursuit and killing of, any hare by 
courung with greyhounds, or by bunting with 
beagles or other hounds, without having mu h a 
certificate Nor is an annual game li< .g*e required 
foi pu mug and killing deer by hunting with 
hound* 

HUSBAND AND »VIFK.- In tin* present article 
it is intended to deal with the general law as 
affecting hud) *d and wife, in so far as the law 
has relation to matte's connestgd with commercial 
ami general transaction-. Such nmtteis as divon^, 
judic i d separation, ami < ognatc _affairs will oqjj* 
be icfc’ircd to incident.illy • 

fci • relationship of husband and wife is con- 
.ulcicd in law «-. a contract, ami in most respect# 
tin* ordinary law applicable fd contracts attaches 
to the state of marriage It is net essary to recollect, 
however, that*marnage is also considered to be a 
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status, and # for the purpene of defining it more 
accurately it may lie described as “ the. voluntary 
union of one man and one woman to the cx< lusion 
of all othcis ” Consequc ntly, no marriage in the 
English suist < .m be celebrated between paities, 
unless < a< h ot tin m i-> <i membei of a « ountrv wine h 
i ec ognises^noiiogainy It this is so, it is linmateiial 
wh.it is the lehgious belief of either poison 

Although, lumcvei, m.image is a species of con¬ 
tract, it stands in an exceptional position in moie 
than one inipoilant aspect. In the lust plate, the 
contract is uiteied into foi life An ordinary con- 
tia< t is always capable of ics< ission by the mutual 
consent ot the 1 paities, a inamage cannot be dis¬ 
solved evept by the sain lion of the State. In the 
second pl.n i, win teas an infant is not capable of 
enteiun; into a ccmti.ut in a geneial sense (see 
Ini an i), a m.irn.ige is quite legal in England, ll it 
is duly solemnised, piovided tho husband is ovei 
louiteen yeats of age and the wile ovei tin- age of 
twelve 1 hese ages are what are Known as the ages 
of consent of the paities themselves, and tluic is 
now no necessity to obtain the assent ot patents 
or guaichans to constitute' a valid marriage If 
the mairiage actually takes place, it is epute legal 
But if it is intended that the maniage ceiemuiiy 
shall take* place aflei the publication ul banns of 
mairiage, .1 patent ot a guardian may forbid the 
banns, and it .in objection is taken tlu* publication 
is illegal, and the mamage, even though solemnised, 
will be void, piovided * he paities act willully and 
knowingly with the 1 intention of evading tile law 
When a inamage is ptoposed to take pl«i< e alter 
the publication ol banns between two persons who 
are appaieutlv tmnois, and tieithei ol them is a 
widowei 01 .1 widow, the < letg\ mail who otlu lates 
at the manftige should always impure as to vvhe then 
th<‘ consent ot the patents or guaidiaiis has been 
obtained Iheie is no compulsion places! upon him 
to adopt this touise But ll he clot's actually pei- 
for 111 tin' <c lemony niter an objection has been 
made , lx- 1 -, liable to prosecution for a uiuumil 
oik lie 0 t 

It is assumed, naluialh, that the domic ll of the 
parties is English** Euless this is so m tact, the 
stateni’Mits 111 this article 1 would recjmie levision, 
foi it must in vei be forgotten that in connection 
with mamage it is the la«v of the' donued which 
must always ptevnil (See Domiui., In n- knaiional 
Law ) 

Epctii the mamage, the 1 \vife % accjiui c s both the 
nationahtv and tin domic d ot lieu husband. Beioic 1 
1914, ll a husband made' a t linage 111 his nnt tonaht \ 
ciinJoiuu il, the* nationalitv c>i domicil of the.' wile 
changed with his automatically An alteiaticm 
was made'm the law by ihe Buitish Nationality and 
Status cK Aliens Act, 1911, wheicbv a wile- ol a 
Bullish subject may chelate het mleution cd 
tet.mmg Ink 1'uttish nationahtv —not necr>said\ 
h-'i Ihiti-li domic il* in spite ot anv change- on the 
pail of In 1 husband (It nc.ay also be noticed, 
mcidentnllv, that, b\ the same Act, a widow' who 
was otigmalh Butish, and who changed her 
nationahtv and domicil by mamage with an alien, 
may 1 evc. 1 t to hei ‘Butidi nat icmnlit v on the dealh 
TTf'/, 1 husband) When it b-conus a question ot 
.f hia* 1 imcmial cau> \ this is a niaHei ol the utmost 
importance The English coiut which deals vwth 
inatiimotuaL matt ms will yiot enteitain anv suit 
lor divorce' 111 England unh'ss t.!ic- paities an* 
domiciled m this country f Ho husband cun, 
th'icloie, undt'i the existing law' (but this will 


probably be considerably altered in the immediate 
future) prevent his wife from obtaining a com¬ 
plete release from lum by changing his domicil. 
But if theie is a suit simply for judicial separation, 
resident e on the part of the wife is sufficient to give 
the couit full jurisdiction. 

No persons may marry who are within the pro¬ 
hibited tlegiees ol affinity as set out 111 the Book of 
Common Prayer llie most common instance of 
the ceremony of mamage taking place between 
peisons who vvc'ic within tlie prohibited degiees was 
that of a man mtermanying with his deceased wife’s 
sister Until 1907 such a union was illegal, but the 
old bar has been entuely icmoved by the passing of 
the Deceased Wife's Sister’s Marnage Act, which 
came into fence cm August 28th, 1907 To tins 
extent, theieloic, the table 111 the Ptayei Book now 
requites revision But although a man is able to 
many his deceased wile’s sister, a woman cannot 
contiact a lawful union with her deceased husband’s 
brother Membeis ot the; Royal Family aie under 
ceitain rest net ions as to contracting a valid main- 
age, but this exception leqtines no notice lieie As 
above stated, then* can be no v.fl.ul mamage 
between an English man or woman and a member 
of a State which ic ogm-.es and pr«u Uses polygamy 
oi polyandry It any mu h mamage is solemnised, 
and it appeal s aftei wauls that such mamage ought 
not to have taken |>la< e on any giminds, the only 
coutse open to the j>,ii ties is to obtain an 01 del of 
nullity 01 dissolution b\ the com l I Ins can only 
be cTlec ted by a suit instituted in the Divon e Coiut 
Until such 01 dci is obtained, llie mamage ccmtiact 
is regarded as a subsisting one 

I lu* agiecment ot two pci'-on s to many is known 
as the ccmtiac t ot bcUotliment l he pnumse of eat ll 
to the other is the- consideration uquned by the 
lave ut conUacts lot the piomise of the othei 
But although prisons may intcimanv dining their 
muioiily, no action is ni.unt.unable on the conti act 
of bcliothment against the p.uty who is a minoi. 
O 11 the othei hand, however, a minor can sue for 
damages for bteac h of promise if the othei party to 
the conlt at t is ov et age l In* at tion must be btought 
tinough the next li n nd (q v ) Mere ralihc aticm of a 
promise to many made during infancy after the 
attainment of the age of majority is not enough to 
constitute a binding conti act Mine must, m fact, 
be a new piomise. 4 he pionnse need not be in 
writing, but the evidence of the plaintiff must be 
c oiroborated in some niatoyal paitnuku Even a 
mariic'd man may be sued in an action for breach 
of promise to many, but it xcemsnthat in such a 
case the 1 woman must be unaware of the fact that 
atkhe tune of the making of the pioiiiise lie was a 
ntamed man 

In oidmaiv cases ot conti act, the cause of action 
is not albclod by th<‘ death ot uthci parly In 
cases ol tort, this is not so But when theie is a 
breach of piomise ot mamage a*-d the bn-acli lias 
ausrii be tote- the 1 death of Mu party who is m 
default, no cause oi action exists a*'ter the death 
ot ,‘.he ( delaultmg paily against his (or liei) personal 
‘.rjtresent.iti\os it is a c asr l oI actio pcisonalts 
montur (ion pcr&Jiid (q v ) It is asserted that tly 
c<nisc‘ c*t action exists it the* plaint ill’s estate has 
sulteied- sjn-ual damage, and such damage- was 
conft-mpl.it ed by the paities to the conti act at the 
t line when the- pionuse was made J his is extremely 
doubtUil horn the expressions us cl in Mu judg¬ 
ments of tlio Cc>urt ot Appeal m Quirk v 'J ho mas 
(hxcintor of), 1918, $ K ft 518, when* it was held 
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th.it a ladv wax not rntitk'il to claim damages tu 
.such ail action cun though she had given up a 
profitable business in oidei to main the de<»ased 
One other point in uimuMion with tins pat t oi 
the subject is worthy ol consult lation It is often 
imagined that gifts made b\ and to poisons who aio 
bound bv the luiiiduI of be. tiothiiu-nt aie minim 
able bv the goer ti}*on a bte.u h of the mniia. t to 
maii\ 11ns 1 -, altogether i ttmimiis ( nless tin re 
is a tondition at Lulled, an\ gut that i. made 
Ixtwan the paitus, wluthii tlit \ ate oi art not 
betrothed, is on the oidinai\ footing ol gilts Bv 
hnglish law a gift i-. irirvoeabli 

By the common law a husband and wile ue 
<onsuhred to become one upon ni.miage It lias 
been already stated that a wifi take s the national!!\ 
and tlie* eloinx il ol her husband, and da also idupls 
hi^name I his name she is entitle d to tetam afti i 
lus death until she le-mamts oi ulopts a m w 
name upon h< r own initiative ('see Ciivm.i of 
N iMK ) Aftei a < l»s tee absobite of divnu e, the wife 
retains liei mamed name until sin ai «}inrt s am.the i, 
b\ eitlit i n iiiamagt oi u pule, and it has be< n 
legally duuljl that she . annot lx nstiamed liom 
using hu in,mud name unhs-.it is pmvd that she 
is ailing main jousiv, ami cun then onl\ it it is a 
question ol a title of hoiiom 

the union -,f luislund and wih was pist as unn- 
plete in uspu t ot pi opt it\ as m n spi 11 <>f naim , 
natlonalit\, and donuul 1 he nglit -, nt the wile 
weie merged in those ol tin hndund, i v epl in so 
f.u ax anv mai riage si tth nu tits alti n d llu inhsof 
the i otnmon law It, then, a woman w,n saddh d 
with debts at the (late oi ti* t rut i lage, h* i Im .band 
was liable at i omiium law 1<» li<|uidnte the -aim 
It was altogetlui lmniatinal win tin i tin debts 
most out of nmtiait or out of toil Now, how 
<*vet, Mine the passing of the vaiioux M.oiled 
Wonun’s Tiopcitv Aits, tin liusbaixl is no long- r 
liable foi inv ot hei d< Ms Ixwoml the amount of 
the as-.ets whn h he ha , iei» n( d thiough lu i at tin 
<Iate ol the nuulingo 1 hits, if a worn,in is null bli d 
to the e\ti nl of / 1,000 at the lint< of h< i mai r mge 
and in i whole ptopi it\ is of the v. dm of/100 and 
this /J00 < onies into the hands of the husband, lie 
is only liable to Ihe ( \tent ol / 100, and the , j editors 
must look exclusively to tin wife foi the balam e 
Jin* lights at i ommoii law vvhn li a husband 
enjosed in hi. wife’s pioputv teinain ns the) vu ic 
bcioie the passing of the Mamed Wonun’s Tio- 
peit\ \it, 1882, as lat as paitics maiiud lx hue 
the A<t i aine into fen c, rv ( pt in so fai as t lu v 
had Ixeu mix liSi-.l to a small degue by oiu oi two 
pie\tons *1.doles But the \i t put inimeil 1 as 

plai oil mamed vvoiiun in a position ofiompaia'.ve 
mdejH ndem e sf) fai astlnn piopeitv lsioinumd 
For the pnipo'is of lonti.ui wivis .ue no long't 
considered as one with thin husbainls 1 In v » on¬ 
line t entirely as to then < paralt estate, and tins 
may enfer into gonti.uts with tin ir hi. I .ml. a -> 
with othei ]x moils Ihe < Ifei t of tin ‘-nti.uls 
m leh Mine :| ■ \< t ol 1882, and llle.au. ding V t 
of 1893, is to give m.lined worn* n • on-eh iab’< 
mKantagfs wilho.d any of the dis.idvam .g« 5 who '* 
jUiaih to other person, h l ty In notn «d that 
their powcis as to the disposition of tru * estati 
were placed on the same footing as tlm-e ol unn 
bv a spee lal Ve t oi 1907 • 

The peculiar jiosition of ,i in.nriul nuiiun a. - 
her ,c on ft acts is noticed in tin mticle MafriivD 
Woman’s Fit on riy Act, ami du spe< ini tu epfionx 
to the general lulex of law ,s to the n-latio Inp 


of husband ami wife* in icxpu t of j> operty ai€ 
nolle ed in the ai tx le MakriAi.f 8i iufminis 
I n the state of mamage a \<tv itnpoi tunt point 
lot consideration is the e\ti nt ol the wile 'x authonty 
to pledge he i lumband’s < re dit 1 line is no spee la! 
powei given to the wile lm mu Ii a pm pos<» It is 
sometimes imagined that the men* fa* t o^mamage 
. onle-is the light upon hoi, but tin- is e|uiteim otrt'i t 
Ihe wile is, m it ilitv, llu* agent ol lie i lnisbaml, 
ami, as siu h, enjovs no tights as to > onti.u ting 
witli thud pai lus o\e i pt t liosei w lm li he a>tuall\ 
gives hci. oi tan be* piesunuel te» have- given hei 
l he* lust ease is . leai em>ugh, when* the husband 
haves his wife to manage* tin* hou.eholel, and 
a* tualh tills In i to pun me su< h thine* as .ue 
m . i ss.ii v foi tin same 1 ’ait <*v i n the*n tin . authoi it\ 
is hunted, bung lonluuel to tlu>s< things vvlmh ui 
eiiehuaiv uilelhee ut pei-.on vvenil 1 held to be nous 
sal V loi tll<* household ol the e la*-s tef peiseuis to 
wimh tin* husband lx longs I hue i no autheuity 
to indulge* m wanlmi i vti.iv.u’im e* In the* see oml 
east* a husband will be* jiimiihsI t < * luve* given 
smid.u powei-, e I ( out i ai 1 mg a. In. ai’Uit to Ills 
wile it lie pa v s bill, ul.i.h she hr inunied 1 hi*, 
will ut as an esteippe! (</1 }, and the hii-.bai.el will 
not be* able to iepu«lial<* hi . liability l lu sin ngtli 
of this i. shown m the ease of a woman who lx 
living with a man to whom she is not mamed, ii 
she dots, ill hut, li'-ldo with hull unde l sue ll 
i m must am e*-, a - to hud p< ople* to lx lies <• that .he 
is lm wile 11 the woman n "id oh « out i a< t s eh bis 
and the man ngul.ulv pavs the- lull, sin will be* 
piexinmd to have his authoiilv to . aiili.n I a*> lus 
agent m the - um wav as a wile* would 1 lie emlv 
imtliod bv win. li a hiisb.md un lunuuate* this 
) md o| hablllt v i . bv im bidding lu , ,v ile to pli dge 
hi. en dit anv lou - u i, and al-o bv uymiitmg the 
tiadesiiun with whom she lit. pievxaixlv dealt 
that she has no authoi it y to do so I \pn .s notn •* 
of i evm at ion should l>r given, though il is iiimrir 
sal V' m the i . 1 x 0 of liade .men with whom then- 
have bun llo pirvioux bu*.im*xs nlatimi, As is 
well known, adv i i tise nu nt . ,v e* soim < mu* . mse i ted 
m nevvspapiis by vvlmh a lunbaml |ffnpoits to 
foibld lus Wife to ph.lge Ills i edit I ail these 
adv < 1 1 isc nu ills an* of no value mile .. it i, piov«d 
that tin \ have* ai tmiIIy ionic lo the notut* ol the 
liaih sme*n with whom # 1 lien have been eludings 
Ol e oiu ,e, it < n dit i.aitu.dlv given to the wile, 
Ihcrc is no (|m lion ol age m v at all llu* wife is 
the* ntmupul, and the hu ,1 and is m iu wise* 
icspon .i I lb I In* Iffdulitv ol a hu .band loi the eh Ids 

ronliailed by 111 -, wife m n spe < I <>! ilouse hold 
matte i . has bun (n<jueutU- hlig,ate<l, and in a 
we ll-knovvn < ,i- < Urn, / v lari "I If < (met liitiu, 
1901, \pp ( i 11 it i , tutu! * ’ I he- f.u t til it 

huxbim! and Wile* live toge tile | aifd tll^t m*e(s 
s,uie, .,n upplied mi the onhis of the wife is not 
ev ldi m i that tin Im-buid and uu*ai<* jointly 
ImIjI. 1 he pn .mupl mn th.il tin wife h.e> m sue h 
a . a*.> ant hoi it v to pl« dgi: the hu-.b.iii 1’s uedif 
mar be, n bull'd \>y pi not that In* Ill.ule hu all 
allow ox i and loi bade hu to pledge lus < n elit, 
the nil'll llu. "i on. ut is not known to those 
wl . > ,uj>p!y tin 'i< - * s* a. *• - ' * 

i ]* n* is no pt' sumption in law I h it 1 he* hiis^'jt/1 
ha evil an\ light to pledge hi-, wife’s « jedit,#*> > 
n !'u how* wealths she *iav k ‘n'\ ami how slight 
lie lus niewii I )**!<; is no age m y on the pail 
ot llu* huibaii^ e*v c|»t I'V eyae ss authonty. 

llu agem V oi tlx* wife*, as above* noticed, has 
bum lr.ilt will) on tlx* assumption that the partly. 
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ifie living t/Igethci. If a separation has taken place, 
the authouty of the wife is much limited, or it 
may not exist at all. 'thus, if a wife deserts her 
husband, being heiself in fault, and refuses to 
n tuin to him, even though he has not been guilty 
ot cruelty or unfaithfulness, she has no claim upon 
him for anything. Hut if he has deserted her, or 
fmcod hei to leave him by leason of Ins own bad 
conduct, she has, in addition to sin h lcmedies as 
divorce or judmal scpaiation, a right to pledge his 
«t edit for necessaries supplied to her by tradesmen. 
'1 lie amount of these necessaries will depend upon 
the i m umstaiu es of the husband This right, how- 
e\< r, only applies aftei desertion where the husband 
does not make Ins wife any allowance, or, having 
agtecd to make hei an allowance, fails to pay her 
sm h allowance. And a husband cannot be com¬ 
pelled to allow anything for the support of his witc, 
however innocent may have been her depat lute, if 
she aftei wauls lapses into adultery. 

11 a husband is sued in any case, whelhei he is 
oi is not liable in law, he must always take caie to 
defend the action If he allows judgment to go by 
default, he may have great difficulty m avoiding 
payment. 

So much for questions of contract m winch the 
husband and wife arc interested more or less jointly. 
In other icspccts, modern legislation has made 
great changes in favour of a married woman in 
respect of contiacts, but in toit (qv) the liability 
of the husband remair.s the same as it always was 
at common law. Thus, if a wife is guilty of negli¬ 
gence by which a third paity is injured, or if she 
publishes a libel or a slander, the husband, how¬ 
ever innocent, can be sued for the same, either 
alone or jointly with his wife, and he will be answer- 
able foi any damages awarded in respect of the tot t 
This, however, will not apply if the wife has 
obtained a decree of judicial scpaiation. She is then 
solely liable for her own tints. In criminal law, if 
the husband and wife are jointly Indicted, it is 
generally presumed that the wife has been acting 
under the cocicion of her husband She cannot 
then be proceeded against Tins do< tune does not 
apply to the mos\ mu urns oftemes, e g., murder , 
but it does protect her still in a large number of 
crimes which aio of a grave character, such as 
larceny, forgciy, etc 'lheie is no immunity, of 
course, wheic the wife acts upon her own 
i esponsibihty. 

Boftfvc the passing of the vai ious Married Women's 
Property Acts, the personal property of a wife 
became the absolute property ol hei husband imme¬ 
diately after the mairiage of the parties, and he 
was also entitled to the icnts arising out of her real 
piopcrty dm mg his life. After hot death he had 
also an interest in her real piopcity, which is set 
out in the article on Cukiesy. Hut these lights 
wete. always menfoic cable if then; wetc any settle¬ 
ments in existence whit h nullified or limited them 
With a few unimportant exceptions, the latw on 
this subject has been entirely t hanged as regards 
those persons who have inamed since 1882 The 
wife is now complete mistress of her own piopeity, 
subject, of course, Vo any settlements that have 
bow made in respoc t of it She has also full con- 
trot over any earnings of her own obtained 
through her own skill Or employment Presents 
given to her become luv absolute pioperty, 
especially those given on the occasion of her 
marriage Since the unity of husband and wife as 
to conti acts has disappeared, a woman can enter 


into a contract with her husband in the same 
manner as she is able to do with any other person. 
Thus, she can lend him money and sue for its 
return if it is not paid/ But in one instance she 
will be postjioned to other creditors of her husband. 
This arises when the money is advanced to assist 
him in a partneiship business Should bankruptcy 
ensue, the wile cannot come in as a creditoi until 
the other creditois have been paid in full. 

It has been stated above that a gift is, by English 
law, irrevocable If, therefoie, a wife receives gilts 
from her husband, these become her separate pro¬ 
perty, though they may be impugned on the 
ground of fraud if made shortly before the hus¬ 
band's bankruptcy, especially if they arc of an 
extiavagant nature (Sec BANKRurrcv) But it 
has been decided that if a husband makes alli¬ 
ances to Ins wife for housekeeping expenses, and 
no special anangements have been made, what¬ 
ever savings she effects out of the amounts allowed 
aie not her piopcrty, but the* pioperty of her 
husband. This was finally decided so recently 
ns 1908, in the case ot liirfteU v liirkctt, 1908, 98 
I.T 54 \ wife may also sue lief’ husband in 

toil so far as her separate estate is concerned, 
but the husband has no e oi responding right of 
action against his wife in respect of hei toits 
against Ins property By a special piovision of 
the Mai tied Women's Piopcrty Act, 1882, how¬ 
ever, he may recover piopeity of his own which 
his wife detains horn him by means of what is 
known as an originating summons. Except as 
regards sepaiate property, theic is no right of 
action in tort by husband or wife against each 
other Also, no cmtunal pioccodings can be insti¬ 
tuted by a wife against her husband whilst they 
aie living together as to any pioperty claimed by 
hei lhe same point is true if they aie living 
apart, unless the pioperty has been wrongfully 
taken by the husband when ho is deserting or is 
on the point of deserting his wife 

Ihe husband must clothe and maintain his wife 
and t he children ol the niai riage, jis well as any other 
childien which she mav have had before mairiage 
If he is unable to do so, the iesponsibihty devolves 
upon the wife, and any sepaiate pioperty she may 
possess can be taken to support the husband, 
children, and giandchildrcn, it uecessaiy. A 
husband has no right to pledge lus wife's credit 
without hei express authority , but if he becomes 
dependent upon the parish f or relief, the poor law 
guardians will compel her, through the machinery 
of the law, to grant him a certain allowance 

In connection with the husband’s duty to supply 
lus’wife with wearing appaicl, a curious case as 
to the property ill the same was decided bv Ihe 
Court of Appeal in Roudean, J.e Grand 6- Co v. 
Marks, 1918, 1 K B 75 It was there held that it 
was quite legal for a husband and wile to agree 
that the apparel of the wife- shoirld be merely lent 
to her by hei husband and that the property in the 
same should remain vested in him f ‘ 

the husband is, generally speaking, entitled to 
Klie custody and control of his children, and to have 
them educated m ins religion, but these lights maj 
be forfeited by his misconduct. 'Ihe remit will, 
however require a very strong case to be made 
out a'gainst him before intcifeting with his natural 
rights. After his death, the mother becomes tho 
guardian of the children, eithei alone or in ‘‘on- 
junction with any "other guardian or guardians 
appointed by the father. (See Parfnt and Child.) 
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There can bo no doubt that formerly a husband 
might have compelled lus wife to reside with him, 
or might have compelled her to admit him to her 
place of residence Recent legislation, as constiued 
bv the courts, has completely alteicd this \ 
woman is perfectly justified in infusing to h\e 
with her husband, and if she de< lines to do set, his 
only remedy is to obtain an Older foi the icstitn 
turn of conjugal rights He is not entitled to kc« p 
her in lonhmmcnt m order to niton c mi> li icstitu- 
tion J his was settled m the will-known |.d ltM.ii 
casein 1891 Hut if an <>idci f"i institution ot ion 
jugal rights is obtained, there aic no means <>t 
enforcing the onh i It «.m only be treated, if dis 
ol>eye«J, as a ease of desertion, and as giving the 
aggrieved party a light to institute a suit in the 
iHvorce Court for judu lal sepaiation 1 he* qu< .turn 
ha/been raised whether a wife is entitled to icluse 
her husband admission to hei house, and to pio- 
cecd against lmn as a trespasser if he dates to h>i< e 
his way into it lhe point appeals not to lia\e been 
decided, but it is chai that he cannot anthoiise 
another person to tiespass on lus wife’s piopnty 
A married wt*nan is complete imstte.s of hei own 
domain, just as though she weie a feme <.'/<*, .incl 
her husband is perhaps in no bettei position than 
a thud person 

In most casts, m lot met yeais, husband- and 
wives wcie compellable* or expectant witnesses 
in cithn civil oi ciimmal piucie dings against one 
anothei In civil malteis, as lar as tommenul c us. s 
aie concerned, tins iulc has been swept awav 
completely In othei casts, not peitiueiit to this 
article, special legislation is piovidrd. 

If a liusband deseits Ins wife, or ictuses to admit 
her to live with him, she can also apply fot an older 
foi restitution of conjugal lights, and if this is dis 
obeyed, she can afteiuaids sue foi a judicial 
sepaiation, and need not wait two years, oi ll 
adulteiy has been committed bv tin husband, toi 
a divorce 

Any settlements made in consultation <>l marri¬ 
age may be rectified after a decree pronouncing a 
dissolution of marriage 1 he nature ot the icctiliea 
tion will depend upon the particulai c ir* umstaint s 
of the case. 

As to the passing of proputv upon the death oi 
a husband or a wife, see Inti si vc y, Wili s 
HYDROCHLORIC ACIIK— A pungent, colourless 
gas, noted for the chlorides or senes of salts dciivcd 
from it, of whir li < onrincm salt is the most impor taut 
It is also known as hydrogen .blonde, and may be 
easily prepared from i ommon salt by the a* lion of 
sulphuric acid, the oilier product of the ic.u lion 
being sulphate of soda It is vmy soluble in waf - .r. 


and the aqueous solution is known as spirits of safc 
or inuuatic acid The latter is much used in the 
arts Hvdrcx hlouc acid is hugely employed m 
calu o printing, bleaching, dyeing, and foi cleaning 
non and otluj metals In medic me it is used in very 
dilute form as an etnetn, as an antiseptic, and as a 
torn* , it is also added to baths ordeied rgi cases of 
iheumatisiu and similar attentions Its chemical 
symbol is IU I 

HYDROCYANIC ACID or PRUSSIC ACID. A 

compound of i.uboii, h\dxogeii. and mtiogeu pio- 
duced by tin dci omposition ol the amygdalin in 
almonds It is piepaied bv p.tssing siilphuietted 
hydrogen ov»t dl y cyanide oi iikmiij It is a 
most violent poison, one diop being sutln lent tc> 
cause* mstaniaiuous deith Its salts, known as 
c\anides, an* also poisonous Potassium « vumde is 
useful in photogiaphv Mtdi'inuH\ it is used in a 
very diluted lonu in lotions to dimmish it< lung in 
.skin diseases, and, taken inutuulU, it relieves 
coughing, vomiting, and palpitation Its chemical 
symbol is 111 N 

HYDROi.EN PEROXIDE.-- A v isc t< 1, 1 1 auspai t nt 
liquid, with a bittci ta .t<- It ble.n lies the majority 
of vegetable colours, and is employed m whitening 
ivory, leathers, etc It is also mu* h used foi the 
hair In dilute solution it is employed in lhe 
icstoiation of oil paintings Its « 1 m ini' al symbol is 
11 . 0 , 

HYPOTHEC. - 1 his is a tcim us< d in Scottish 
law to denote* a security given in favom of a 
11 editor ovc i the piopittv ot his d< btoi while' the 
piopeity remains in the debtors possession It is, 
m f.i«t, what is g< Dually denoted in English law 
as a inoitgage*. but it is fuithei used to me luele 
” hat is known in English law as a lien, whe n 
goods, documents, etc , are in the* j •♦■•session of 
tllft e i edltoi 

HYPOTHECATE. - -To phi< e or to assign propel ty 
as security undei an agieement, to pledge? or to 
meat gage* 

HYPOTHECATION.— I he act by which piopoity 
is hypothec ated, % e , pUelged or mol tgaged 

HYPOTHECATION, LETTER OP. (SW*. Eivm k 

of 1 Iypoi IIFC'M ion ) 

HYSSOP. \n aromatic plant, of which the com- 
mon vailetv, //ycse»/>nv offutttalt v, is a native of the 
Alps, Austna, and other ^ outlines of South hinope 
It is now • ultiv.ited in the* East 1 he haves aie used 
for culinary purposes and in the* manufacture of 
absinthe In a dried state the flowers a< t as a 
carminative* and a* sh»ma< hit, the* medicinal pro¬ 
perties being clue to the presence of a volatile* oil 
A syrup piepared horn hyssop is taken as a remc^jf 
for colds 
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I. I lut lot ter is used in the following abbie- 
vial ions 


•/i • 

lb , Ibid , 
id , 

Ins , 

Inst , 
hit , 

In\ , 
hr , 


Indmseimnt liregulai 

In the same place (Latin, ibidem). 

'I he same (Latin, idem). 

1 nsmam e 

Instant, of the piesent month. 
Interest 

Imoii <• 

Inedeeniable 


ICE. -Gnat Ih dam's supplies ol natuial uc are 
prim 11tally obtained fionn Norway, but a huge 
quantity ot iui 13 ptodmed artificially through the 
abstiac tion of heat from water bv the vaponsation 
of lupud ammonia 01 ether 'I he demand depends 
largely, of coutse, on (lunatic conditions, but a 
continuous supply is uquired for purposes of cold 
stoi age, espec mlly in the c ase of ships bringing me at 
and other perishable ptovisions fiom abioad 
ICELAND. -(S< c 1). ■ NMARK ) 

ICELAND MOSS.- A 111 lien found in noithein 
latitudes gem 1 ally It contains .1 huge percentage 
of stall hy matter, and, tberefoie, loims a nutritive 
food, especially foi invalids, tlu: natuially bdtci 
taste being lust temeved by sleeping 111 watei It 
is used uicdii inally in diseases o! tlic lungs, and is 
also the somce ol an alioholic dunk 

ICELAND SPAR. A vanety of cah spai or 
caldte, winch is now very laie its value lies m 
its ttanspar,vne y and its double u traction, wbn h 
lender it almost mmpic' tor the lonstimtion ot 
polarising mstiuuunts Its chemical symbol is 
CaCU.i 

IGNATIES DEANS. I he hitler’ seeds of the 
Strychno\ lifnatn, a native of the Philippine 
Islands 1 In v have some nudn 111.d value, espet lallv 
m cases A»t iholeia I h« 11 active puniiple is 
stryc hiiihe 

Immediate anmttv. iius is an annuity 

whic h* is payable, .is to the Inst instalment, six 
months aftei the pun base ( theieof, and ternunates 
at Ihe death of the annuitant 

IMMEDIATE PXRTIES. (Me Urn. of l x 

CIIANCl , J * A. Kill s 10 Jill 1 or h XcllAM.l ) 

IMMIGRATION. (Ac Auins) 
IMMORTELLES.- (Sec Is V1 HI AST INC. 1’IOWI RS ) 
t IMPERIAL.- (See I'Ohl U.N Mom vs Kussiv) 
IMPERIAL STANDARDS. — 1 he stalutmy 
stamhuds whuli legulate tlu* coinage* and the 
weights , and' imastiits of the iminliy (Sec 
VoINAGF, \ V1 I (j 11 I s AND Ml Vsl'Rls) 

IM PER SO,N AL APPOINTS. -1 lu so ai e ae v ounts 
in book-keeping wjhn h deal with things and not 
with pet sons, such .is ch.ugcs amounts, cash 
accounts, goods accounts, eti Another name lor 
them is nominal accounts 

IMPLIED WARRANTIES.—I 01 a genial t.eat- 
inent of waiiantics,-sec .11 tides on Comkact, Saif 
oir t (iOOi)S, and Warraniiis and (.omhiions 
T. v 2 leader must bear 111 mind the meaning o» the 
wold “ wai lantv,’* ami the (listmet 10ns bctwiin a 
warranty and a condition, . nd between a warranty 
and a lalse lepnseptation and a p guarantee A 
wan ant v is generally made expressly between the 
parties to the contiaet to which the warranty is 


alleged to be collateral, but in some transactions 
coitain well-defined warianties are implied by law, 
eg, on the sale of goods; in agency transactions, 
wlit 1 e the agent impliedly warrants that he has 
aulhonty to bind bis piinupal (see Agency) , in 
connection with attic les of food, when a warranty 
is implied by the seller that the viands are fit for 
the lood ol man, in contracts concerning land, 
vvhic li, liowcvet, arc* somewhat beyond the scope of 
this woik, and on the negotiation by delivery, 
and for value, of bills of ev liange, piomissory notes, 
and ot he 1 negotiable instiuimnts In this cas^ a 
transfeior is deemed to vv.urant three distinct 
things to the pc 1 son to whom he delivers the instru¬ 
ment ; (1) Jh.it tlu- instrument is what it purpoits 
to be, (2) that lie lias a light to tiansfet it, and 
(3) that he does not know of any fact wine h lendeis 
the instrument valueless (See, as tc .these, J-Jili s 
of Exchange, etc ) 

Sale ol Goods. On a contiac t foi the sale ot goods 
a warianty is implied by vutue ol the Sale ol Goods 
Act, 1893, but only where the* ciicunist.inirs of the 
routine t are such as not to show that the paities 
had a di fit-rent intention : (1) That the buyer shall 
have and enjoy quiet possession of the goods This, 
howcvei, only extends to a tieeclom born inter - 
feitme by anyone claiming the goods under a title 
derived lrom the seller A seller cannot, of course, 
pievent some prison ovei whom he lias no contiol 
asseitmg a « laim to tin- goods 01 doing something 
to distuib tin* buyet in Ins enjoyment 01 possession 
of them If the sellei had no light to sell, then the 
buyer's remedy is foi a breach of the implied con¬ 
dition as to title* (see Warraniiis and Condi¬ 
iions), which enables him to lesund the contiail 
It may well be, too, that the encinnst.un es of the 
sale pievent the implication ot such a wairanty 
i oi example, wheie goods aie bought at a sale by 
a slienft unelei a writ ot execution, the shcnlf gives 
no wairanty, and it it turns out that he sold 
impropeilv, the Inner may line! his light to hold 
the propel ty upset by a e hum fiom the tme owner 
Ihe nn umstames unpoi t a rc pi esenlation tlut the 
goods aie not the shen(Vs, and, theieloie, cannot 
suppoi t an implication that the sheriff warrants the 
title of a pun baser <v similar state ot aflans may 
exist when an aitnle is bought ,fiom a poison 
known to have been the finder ol it line, the sale, 
up'ess in market oveit {q v), must be subject tej 
the lights of the tme ownei and los.i ol the aiticlc*. 
it ever he comes ten waul to claim it l lie sellei 
dots not wan ant the title, and the utmost extent 
of Ins implied wananty tot quiet possession will be 
that he will not himself do anything to anlct the 
puuhasri's enjoyment ot the aitule. 

(2) lh.it the goods shall be free fi >111 any c harge 
01 un ambiance in favoui of any tluul paity, vvlmh 
gsliot'ilec laiecl or known to the.buyci before or at 
the time when the conti art is made 

(3) An implied wairanty as to quality or fitness 
for a paiticulat purpose may be annexed to a con- 
ttac. by the usage of trade The existence of such 
a wairanty will be entiielv a matter of evidence in 
each case The usage must be ptoved, apd must be 
teasonable, and no. dnectly in variance with the 
gencial law or the tennis of the particular contract. 
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Marine Insurance. In a contiait of mat me 
insurance (q v ) thru* ate, under the Mat me Iiimh* 
ante Act, 190t>, tin following implied warranties— 

(1) In a \uyage polu y, that at the i omniem e- 
ment of the non age the ship shall bi siawoithy toi 
the pin pose ol the purtnulut a<i\intuie nisuicd 

(2) li the poll- v at ladies whin th< ship w in 
poll, that tin- ship shall, at the o<nmii im ment of 
the risk, be leusonubls fit tocmuuntii thcoidinuiy 
perils of tin pott 

(3) li the \o\ age is to be pi i foi nied in dilluent 
stages, that at the comnuin i mi nt of i.uli stage 
tin ship ts siawoithy foi the pui posi s id that stugi 

(4) In a \o\ age poln \ on goods ni othei mm - 
ables, that at the i omnu menienl ol the non age 
the ship is si uwoi thv as a ship, and i< usonublv lit 
ti^ < an v the goods oi otlur movabh s to the 
destination t ontcinplati d l>\ tin poln n 

(5) That the udvinluic insuud is .1 lawful one, 
and that, so fai as 11»*‘ assuied «an n'titiol the 
mattei, the adwntuic "lull be tumid out in a 
1 a nn fu 1 iii.imu i 

Miscellaneous Warranties. By se. non 17 ot the 

Men hamlisi Alai Us Ai t, IH.S7.it is pi on niid that 
"On the s.de oi in tin lonti.nt foi tin sale *>f 
any goods to will* li a tiado muik, oi muik, oi 
ttade (Uscnption lias bull applnd, tin \mdoi 
shall be ileiund to wuiiaiit that the math is a 
genuine tiade in.uk and not loi g< d oi lihdy 
applied, ot that the tiade desi upturn is not a 
falsi tiaih des* upturn within the iinamug oi 
this AO, unless tin (otitiaiN Mspio.id m soiiir 
NViitmg signed by oi on bihull ol the \iinloi and 
dcliviud at tin time ot the sail oi ionti.nl to 
and a< t 1 ptnl b\ the vcmti <“ " 

By the hi i till-a i s ami 1 eerling bi lift s \< t, DHMi, 
the seller of munul.n lined or uitihoaliv piipund 
fntilisiis of the soil oi finding stults foi ■ utile in 
poulti v, is bound to gi\e a p.utn ul.u invon i to the 
buyer, and tins in, on * has the < li«*< t ot a wan.intN 
of the statements lonlaiued m it Also on the sale 
of an aitn le foi me as tattle oi poultry food then* 
is an implied Nvau.mty on tin part of the sell* i 
that the artn le is pm e and is tit foi feeding pm poses 
By the Am hois and (.ham (ablis \« t, IH9 l >, on 
a lontiait lot the s.de ot an am hoi ev ceding 
1(>8 lbs in wnght, oi of a < ham ( ablt, thin is ail 
implied waiianty that it has bem piopeiK tistid 
and stamped 

IMPORTATION. 1 lie a-1 of bunging goods into 
one countiy tiom anoiln i (Si e (idioms 
Fokmali ru s * 

IMPORTERS. -1 he persons who uic < ngng' 1 in 
the impoitation of goods • 

IMPORTING VO ENT. -1 his is an ag< lit who. 
business it is to supciintend iln impoiting ol 
goods and 1 hi lr salt , and to r* ini' tin pim « * *ls lo 
his i.i ini ipal 

nlToius. "i: ie goods brought ini' i 1'hinliv 
fiom a foreign loimtij in tin \\u) of* m»i<< 
IMPORT TR\l)E. -It is a tar eas, mattei to 
uccive gooih than to ship tin m abi »> id 'l,*i< 
is not thi same ioiirmlublc luuliiu k. Ik .'i'n 
• through, although a numbf o^ fo ms luivi to b< 
filled in, and the importer’s gnafist \um\ is w*th 
the Customs fotnuilltiis 

First of all, it may be as well to con d F "hut 
are the puncipal imports of this <oim<i\ and ' ow 
th*y ar^ disposed ot 1 ea, i off* t , sugai, and i ubb< ; 
find a market m London at Mil* (oimmici.il bah 
Rooms, Mincing Lane , fruiA .it ( ommiI (»ai< n and 


elsewhere , oil, seeds, eti , at tlm Balt: I.m haniJt, 
Loudon, wool at the Wool 1 \ihangi , London 
whilst lultuii gui s umiiiIn to Mini Instil ami 
Lin ei poi 1 Almost nl! impoils into this i omit in 
. iii sold at tin \aimiis (\cham,<s 1 «n biokeiswho 
can bv Niitiu ot tlun position knowhdgi, and 
abiltt n , < ouimaini a i« ad n mm km , but ^.uiue In ms 
tluii me who ha\ e tlun own plantations oi 
tw tones abiuad, and who im i\i the goods 
t In ms, Ivi s and s. II tin in whoi* "-.iI* 

Iln e spoil, i a hi M,n! s< nds t In impoi ti i i he bills 
ot lading, turn tin i with otlni iloiiinn nl \ wlmh 
la'Ii i, how* vri li.i\e nothing to do with the 
ui t mil ion\i\umi ol tin goods, but without the 
bills ot ludiiu; it is iinpos'ihh he ih< nn li hunt 
to obtain pus-i v-nm ot tin goods on tlnn aiiiNal 
In t In i u nl ot tin impoitii h.iNiin; ln> ollne'- oi 
Nun ImiiM in a pl.ue otlni than tin' at whnh 
tin goods aune, tin bill, an loiw,tid'd i it lx l to 
tin doppiie; » o.npanN oi |dt|n nn n haul imploNs 

o. n ) to tin "hipping nl at tin pmt ot muv.il, 
t o w In mi i nst i in t n um in ; in • n t o i h ai tin goods 
and loiwaid tin in to tlnn ih tinahoii In this 
i as,-, tin 'luppin; i mipanN (m t lu agint) will 
dial with tin good" mi tlnn uiunuI i<>ui|,n with 

tin ( ustouis d* mainls and loiwaid tin i asm. oi 

p. u k.nn - to linn d< .! matron Iln hsi.is in u,i 
be tin ( nst,.ins and mloimition a, >o ( iistoni", 

11 gul.it mils ''.finiallN, aii giN < n umh i tin In tilling 
ot ( i ,io\m I'dkm \mn s 

'sunn goo I-, an not allow* d to b* impoiteil into 
tins i ouiili v .it all, wlnLt linn an otlurn Nvliiih 
iimn m ouh mnlei ititain u .'in tioiis (‘hi* I 
muon" t he In st ial<goiN ai * it Main >u! *st am ( s ol 
an ‘\plosivi uatuie, i \ limbs oi i mu i nl I at es ol 
i liu oi n , i oil 11 , 1 < a. tob.n i o, and inh t ted animals 
and among t he s* i ond i ui« goi v, m t l n h^w , uddr i ss< d 
i "i i\ e I opt s, and dogs Among,t otlni things, tin 

( imtoins authoiitn . an intitlid to lonlmati oi 
<h lain goods whnli do not show wlnu tlnv haw 
be* n m.unit.u*t til ed 

IMPORT TRADE, OREANIS VTION OP. -\n 

impoi1«i. in the wnl'-t muse ol llu wool, ih mi\ 
p* i son who obi unis goods fiom abm.i^ iilhir toi 
Ins own .mount oi in n Im i. toi a i omini'-ston 
11* me, the 1 < i in would include uhn pi won win* 
on isiouallv d( m<s goods fiom a (oiiign «ounlr\ 
w it liont sin h impot I tit y >n lor ming an * 1 sc ui tal p.u t 
ot his icgiil.u busim ss 

Winn usi d in a nai io\v miisi , l|n ti mi “ ntipoi 
(<•1 ” sigmln s a nn ichunt who i •> < ugug< <1 < m 'usjvcIn 
oi to a laigi c\ti*lit in tin- pun in mg ol goods tiom 
abroad In this m rw nupoitris may b* dividi d 
into t wo groups - ^ # 

(I) II huh'^ult uf.d r hill drain s ol Iln* uirne Kind 
asthosi whnli an engag'd tn th* In'iin ti.uh As 
a ml* tins pu sons ti.uh in a « ' M .iM « hgjn oi group 
«it ai' n I* s and K-* p a mot e or 1< • s * a 1 ensrve stoi k 
iiiiik!m to 111 * < l tin in * d- ol In -H < v n foil igu 
consniiu is li is oiiIn m auas wlmh ur« highly 
dr a.p.'d comim n ml In that mu h ti.uh is di al rn a 
vainly ol Inn (* *; , d< paitnn nla! sloiis) Iln 
go*, I usually bought fiom abioud be< ause t hi V 
(.-m.ot b« iii«i 1 o' tin lionn i on ni i y either so 
< h* »p or *-o good • 

i?) (,t nrral rue sin li persons whp are. 

pijinipally engag'd in tin- oiocunng of k%"gn 
, oo'L, win 1st the class ot^ow* d* all m is a mattir 
H\ sMondaiv »rn|)OtUnu.* Buy aie usually pre- 
oai'd to <h m .ins kind of goods suitable for the 
import ti.uh , they raiely “ktop a stock of tlun 
own, and an dm fl\ i ngagi d m conducting bubinws 
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\Vith those* counti lcs with which it is difficult to 
deal directly (t.e , less civilised countries). 

Direct Importation by Consumers. Amongst con- 
sumcis, manufacturing undertakings play a most 
important part as direct importers in most European 
countries as well as in tin United States. Tins is 
not the c? >e, however, in the East and in most new 
tounliies line the industrial undertakings aic 
altogt thm ol 1* sst t impoitance in economic lite, and 
u-ly a'mo-.t entirely on the raw inatnials produced 
in the count iy itself '1 Ins fact restricts the possi¬ 
bility td lmpoitatiou into such aieas Furthermore, 
the establishment of trading relations with buyers 
located at such great distance s often piesents 
special difficulties so that the tiade is left to the 
imnoitns settled in the countiv in question 
importation by Retailers and Wholesale Ware¬ 
housemen. (a) Retailers. Generally speaking it is 
not the I unction of the retailer to carry on an import 
trade. 1 n the inlet course between Western European 
count lies, where the purchase of goods fiom loieign 
manufaclurcis or wholesale dcaleis frequently pre¬ 
sents no greater difficulties than buying in the 
home market, the retailer often coveis Ins require¬ 
ments from abroad. In the huge cities rciaileis are 
frequently Msited by foreign tiavelleis or ag<nts of 
foreign firms so that they can buy Irom foieign 
countries as easily as they can at home In some 
lines, partuulaily in articles of fashion, it is some¬ 
times customary for retaileis to undertake journeys 
abroad lor the purposes of buying As a rule the 
ictaileis, as a clientele, have a lelatively small 
capital and but little commeicial cxpenence, so 
that business dealings with them are comparatively 
difficult and expensive On the other hand, higher 
prices can be obtained horn ictaileis than from 
wholesale (b-aleis II it is desned to ent* 1 into 
commeicial lelatums simultaneouslv with the retail 
and wholesale tiadeis of one and the same area, 
the l.itional conduct ot business necessitates I he 
adoption of a puce policy similar to that adhered 
to in the home trade, viz , the wholesale! must be 
ottered pi ices sufficient IV low as to enable lnm to 
realise a pVofit and be able to compel*' by it-selling 
to the nhadeis ; u tie ]>oh*y must b* adopt* *! ol 
excluding aitides which have been sold to whole¬ 
salers lntm sale t*> retaileis In e.\tia-lsuropean 
trade the leUuler is ot but small impoitance as an 
importei, although ail exception may be made in 
the case ol the departmental stoics ol tlie United 
Sbate^ 

{b) Wholesale Warehousemen A huge pait of the 
import tr^jj Of^lie Umled Kingdom, m so tar that 
it, is^ not condiffcted duedly bv c*>nsnmeis ami n - 
t ail el s, is earned out by wh6le alets sinulai to I hose 
engaged m the home tiade L.ikt wise the pr* vadmg 
method o' tiade is similar to that ol the home tiad* 
\s a lulc, the 1 mpott* is do business on thin own 
account amhfaieiv as buying commission agents 
Naturally, diiect mleicomse with th«‘ ordinal \ 
wholesalers developed moie.easily it the area ol 
sale is at a shoit distance so that rominumcation by 
lettei, the transmission of samples and occasional 
visits, can be earned out without difficulty Partly 
toi this reason expectation to Canada is moie it«•- 
quev^ than that to South American countries, c\- 
pov at ion to South Atrica more frequent than to 
Austialia, and exportation 1o Persia from Russia 
mote frequent than-from other European countrd-s 

The General Import Trade. The g&ieial importer 
forms a commeicial link which intervenes as a rule 
between the exporter abroad and the wholesale 


warehouseman in the country of importation. 
Such an importer sells almost exclusively to whole¬ 
salers at the place where he lias his business, al¬ 
though he is always inclined to sell to large manu¬ 
facturers and other iaige s^ale producers. It is 
only as an exception that he sells to retailers. 

The general importei is the mediator of imports 
from countries liom which the wholesale ware¬ 
houseman is either unable or unwilling to import 
direct, arid the soil is the moie favouiable for the 
developm* nt of this special import trade, the less 
the wholesale warehouseman in the country of 
import at ion is able to cariy on direct trade. The 
chief sphere of operations of the general importer 
is therefore to be found in over-sea areas with which 
the ordinary wholesale trade is not fitted to open 
up direct trailing relations m 

Procedure in the Import Trade. On the receipt of 
the bill ol lading from the consignor abroad, the 
importer’s first duty is to ascertain when the slnj) 
cairying the goods is expected to ainvc. This is 
done by i nquiry at the olhee of the ship-broker or 
by a careful watch ot the ai rival ot vessels as re¬ 
ported in the shipping ncwspapeis, s' l that as soon 
as the ship airivis the proper miasutes may be 
taken 1<> obtain possession ol the goods. These 
measurts consist of— 

(1) Passing the necessary customs entries; and 

(2) Carrying out the requiu inent.s of the ship’s 
representative 

Customs Formalities. Tl is the duty of the im¬ 
portei to pass a custom’s onliy loi Ins merchandise, 
and Ins procedure will vaiy according to the nature 
of the imports Alternatives are usually open to 
him - 

(а) Whole the imports are required for immediate 
home consumption ; and 

(б) When- the imports are not requned for 
immediate home consumption, but are placed m a 
bonded wait house 

'faking th* 1 lust case, let us suppose an importer 
desii es las goods to In passed immediately for home 
consumption, and desires to pay duty at once He 
goes to the Customs House ami passes an “ Entry 
lor Home Us*' c\ Ship” On this entiy must be 
given such paiticulais as are necessary to enable 
th* Custom House officials to identify the goods on 
their discharge bom th*' shiji, and also such further 
paiticulais of the goods as aie uquired by the 
Govern in* nt lot statistical purposes Upon this 
eutrv th*' importei is n quned to state the exact 
nalute o! the goods, then value, and weight. The 
duty is tln u assessed on Ins declaration. When duly 
stamped and passed by the customs officials, this 
document acts as the meuhant’s wan ant for claim¬ 
ing tin' delivery ol Ins goods. It is jliescnted 1o the 
customs otficeis at th** place of importation, who, 
m turn, examine the goods , and, ll the examination 
agre* s with the mcichant's declaiation, the delivery 
is a 1 low-c. d 

Wheu dutiable imports are intended for ware¬ 
housing, the meichant is required to p'ass a ” Ware¬ 
housing Entry ” and a " Landing Order ” On the 
vat chousing entry the particulari of the goods are 
staff'd in the sane- way as on the ” Entry lor Home 
Use ex Ship,” but there is no immediate payment 
of duty The entiy is forwarded to the customs 
office is atMlie warehouse in which the goods have 
to be placed** The landing order is forw-ardocl to the 
ofliceis at the dock where the ship is lying ; and 
the goods are not allowed to be landed and delivered 
to the warehouse until this document is presented 
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by the merchant to the customs officer at the dock 
These documents being in order, the goods are 
delivered to the specified warehouse, where they 
are examined and rccouied When the importti 
desires to obtain his goods .rom the wan house, he 
is required to pass a " Home Consumption War 
rant at the Customs House This document is 
divided into three jiaits— 

(1) 1 he puttjculars ot the goods are offered on 
the body ot the foim. with a statement of the 
amount of duty chargeable 

(2) i'he amount ol duty paid is entered on 
anothei part of the lotm, which is retained by the 
officials leceiving the duty 

(3) lhe third part of the form, known as the 
“ Delivery Ordei," is iorwardol to the warehoust- 
keerx-i, and acts as his authority for tin* delivery 
of Hie goo< is 

So far the procedure in regard to dutiable good.* 
only has been mentioned, but the gieat majonty 
of the imports into the United Kingdom an duty 
fiec For these an “ Kntiy lor Flee Goods " has to 
be passed and the opei.it ion of “passing” tluse 
entries is precisely the same as that ot passing 
entries lor dutiable goods (See Customs Formali¬ 
ties ) 

The duty ol dealing with the ship's iepies» tff.ffiv. 
is of a less formal nature since the shipbmkw, 
unlike the customs ofhcri. does nut leprestiff a 
government depart mi nt Particulars of the various 
goods landed and warehoused having been supplied 
by the various dock companies to the ship-bioket, 
he then proceeds to make out and Mipply to each 
consignee a “ Freight Note ” for the goods consigned 
to him On receipt of this it becomes the duty of 
the impotter to examine it by checking the weights 
and rates charged It correct, the amount due is 
paid by tin impmter.m exchange foi which he ir- 
ceives the warrants for tin goods In most cases a 
definite time is named on the bill of lading within 
which the consignee must apply lot his goods , that 
is, he must have passed the customs entries and 
obtained the warrants foi the goods horn the ship- 
broke* Tf no time is stipulated on the bill of lading, 
twenty-four hours is the time legally allowed 
The last duty of the importer in regard to lus 
goods would probably be the settlcnmff of the 
amount payable lor dock or wharf chaigcs Ihese 
vary owing to the fact that the companies take mto 
consideration the value of the good , and the amount 
of labour necessary to be expended upon them to 
prepare them foi sale A’list of these iatrs is i< ued 
and supplied to ^11 importers 'lhe dock companies 
and wharfingers are entitled to retain possession of 
tlie goods until their charges ar<* paid * 

IMPOSTS .--The general name applied to taxis, 
especially those which aie leued upon imports 
IMPOUND .—VVhcncvei it is considered net essarv, 
in the interests of justice, that documents used m 
the course of any 4rnil should be retained ■ t tin* 
purpost of being considered b\ the law • . e?s of 
the Crown, they are said to be impourtO' • I hey 
aie, in fact, in the custody of the lew # 

Uso when goocb^ire taken in distress (<y v ), tin v 
ai*? also held to be in the custody#')! Me law', an i 
to be impounded. Any person who interferes with 
them whilst thus held is guilty of “ pound b each ” 
IMPRESSED STAMPS. —These are special stamps 
which arej’equired on the following document *' 
Assignrifents of Life Poliac® 

Conveyances 


Inland Dills of Exchange (except when <»® 
demand, at sight, on presentation, or not 
exceeding three clays after date oi sight, when 
either an adhesive or inipiessed stamp may be 
used). 

Inland lYomissoty Notes 
Letteis of Allotment 
Memoranda of Deposit 
Mot tgages 
Si rip Certllu ates 
1 tuusfers 

Stamps may be impicssed on all instiuments 
e\<rj>t when* an adhesne .ipprojuiat< d stamp is 
necessary (See Aim'Roikia ru> Si amps) In 
certain cases (r , a guarantee under hand) either 
an impiessed or an adhesive stamp may be list<1, 
(See Anm.sivr Siamps) 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. It is sometimes 
said that imprisonment lor debt has been abolished. 
H is more act uiatc to say that while a fiaudulent 
debtor will be punished in this way, an honest 
debtor will not Default m payment of a sum of 
money rcndeis a poison liable to imprisonment m 
tlie following case* : (l) Default in paying any 
penalty, not being a penalty in p spa t of an) con¬ 
tract , (2) default in paying any sum recoverable 
sutnm.itily . (:») deiault by a tlustre oi prison 

ailing in a fiducial y < ipaut) and oideud by a 
court to pu\ a sum in his possession or unde i his 
control, (4) default by a solicitor in payment of 
costs when oi dried to j>ay cost*, fot misionduct 
oi in pa\m«nt of money wlun nidcred to pay it, 
as an officer of the court whu h makes the otdei , 
(5) default m paying for the benefit of crcditcis 
any poition of a salaty oi income urnhi an nrdc i 
of a bankmptiy court; (6) default in p;t\nient of 
sums for which noli is fc>i the payment of debts 
due under judgments and nnleis oi court by 
instalments ot otherwise an in ll><* 1 ’c btors' Ac t, 
1MW, autlioiised*to be made* 

lhe last paiuginph abo\e *.i t out shows that tins 
form ot compulsion miiuos in the pm.diction ol 
tin c cunt to older a judgment ihbtortobr impusoned 
for non payment oi the judgment debt, Where it is 
shown that he has the means to pay, but wdl not 
do so In such a case he is committed to prison .is 
for contempt of court A county court judge may 
exeicise this Jurisdiction but 11 , before the debtor 
is delivered into e ustody, mom \ is paid mlo court, 
the bailiff holding lhe ordci, on iteming notice ol 
payment, inn .t lmloisr on the ordci tie* arroiint 
thereof and d<*cim t tlw* same from the amount 
indorsed on tin ordci, and flu' order oi commit¬ 
ment then opciates as a commitment foi the 
balance remaining dm lhe debtor may also, fit 
any time before chinny nuo tijstod), pay the 
bailiff the amount indorsed on tlie otsic i ; f and on 
rcninr mi< h amount 1 he* bailiff must clischargo 
the dclitoi ]f payment is made vhcii <he debtor 
1 1 m pii uii, tin gaolei must discharge the' prisoner ; 
.uid thy debt or mac also be dis<haigc:cl on the 
mines! of lus auditor C-vr Pijitors' Ac i ) 
IMPROVED (IROIND RENT.-When land is 
conveyed m idaaLori ol the j»aymcnt of a 
certain annual sum, tin* pi).)#ent thus made is 
calledground rent (g y ) If, now, the perso^to 
whes i tlv* land is conveyed buiMs upon the sanitf, 
an* 1 -o < nfiam.es the value oUh'fand, he is enabled 
t<> *' I this intetest at higher figure He is said 
io have crca'edlo.n improved ground rc*nt 

IN BALLAST.—When a ship*leaves a port with¬ 
out cargo she* is said to be in ballast, as she carries 
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Vnne kimf of weight, eg, sand, gtave.1, etc, to 
give her stabilitv 

IN CASK OF NEKI).- - A referee " in < ase of need ” 
is the per-.on whoa* name a drawn 01 any mdoiser 
may imnt in a bill o' ext lunge, to whom a holder 
may nsoit in case the bill i-. dishonoured, by non- 
at' optanre 01 by non-pa\rrn nt i he woids .lie 
usually pl.n ed in the iett-haud bottom toinei of 
the bill, as “ In « ase ot need with the English I tank, 
Ltd , London” A holder may phase himself 
w lu tin i, 01 not, lie lesoi ts to the iefeiec 

Wheie a dislmnnuted bill contains a reference m 
i ase of med, it must be piotestcd loi non-payment 
bcfoie it is pn seated foi payment to the refute in 
case of need. (he« tion 67, Hills of ICxt hange Act, 
1882 ) (See Atu imanu. i ok Honour, l<i i-lki.e 
in Case m< Ni id ) 

INCH. —A linear measine, the twelfth part of a 
foot, and eipial m length to three barleycorns 

INCHOATE INSTRUMENT.— An 'in. omplete 

document, as, f«u t sample*, a st.imped lull foim, 
signed by a poison ami handed to another poison 
to till up and make* a e omplete bill 

By Section 20 of the lhlls of Exchange A< t, 
1882- - 

” (1) White a simple signatuie on a blank 
stampe-d pajH'i is delive*i<*d by the* signe*! ill Older 
1h.it it may be conveited into a lull, it opeiatcs 
as a JniHtd facie ant lieu it y to fill it up as a com¬ 
plete bill fen any amount the stamp will tovu, 
using the signalu •; ten that of the* eliawei, oi the 
aeeeptoi, oi an mdoisei , and, m like mannci , 
when a lull is wanting m an\ niatenal partn uLu , 
the pei son m possession ot it has a f>rnnd facie 
authouty to till uj> the omission m any way lie 
thinks fit 

” (2) ,J -ii endei that any instalment when 
completed may be enfoueable against any poison 
who bee ame a paily theieto oiioi to its com¬ 
pletion, it must be tilled up within a reasonable 
time, and stm lly in ae tendance with the 
authouty given Reasonable time fen this 
purpose is a epic stum of lai t 

“ Piovided th.it it any sin h liistiuinent alien 
t ompletum is negotiated to a holdei in clue course 
it shall be valid and effectual foi nil purpose's 
in*liis hands, and he may online e it as il it had been 
filled up within a ie.wniablo time; and stiutly 
in accordance with the authouty given.” 

It is impoitant to notice that an incomplete bill 
inns', be* filled up stmtly m ae cot dame with the 
authoutv given 11 .i prison signs a stamped hum 

%ft Dr Income uml Expenditure Account 


Kept, Kate s, 1 ight, and liisui - 

l 


d 

am e* 

550 

0 

0 

Salai ie> \ 

250 

0 

0 

Servants’ Wages 

295 

0 

0 

Pi lilting, Statiom i \, etc 

74 

/) 

0 

Legal hxpeiiscs 

16 

0 

0 

Repairs to House A. Kumituie* 

48 

0 

0 

Wines, Spit its, and t igais used 

223 

0 

0 

lilt nest on Lcu'.iys 

Depreciation of Euimtuio and 

40 

0 

0 

lot tings 

Balance of Iitxomr ovu Ex- 

120 

0 - 

0 

pendituie feu the ye^i 

188 

0 

. 0 

t 

*1,804 

0 

0 


as an acccptoi and hands it to another person to fil 
up m a Ccitain specified mannei and to sign it a 
drawer, and the drawer exceeds his authority, the 
acceptor will not bn liable thereon to the drawer 
but it the bill is negotiated to a holder in due course 
he will be liable te> such a holder. By ae’cepting 
bill in blank, an acceptor may thus find himsel 
in the difficult position of having to pay a ver\ 
much larger sum than lie intended to pay when lie 
place d his name to tin* paper Although there mav 
be cases m w'hicli it is necessary lor an inchoate 
document to be issued, it is always a usky matter 
and little sympathy can be 1c It foi anyone who thu- 
allows hiiiist It to be eh Itauclcd 

IN CLEARING. — 1 his is a t ei m used in comic ctioi 
with the* Clearing 1 louse (q v ) When a bank make 
an exchange of cheques with anothei bank, tlios' 
cheques which an* uemved constitute the ‘*m ’ 
c leaung, whilst those that ate given out 1 orm th 
“ out ” cleai mg 

INCOME.— Idle gain, piofil, or levcnue ansinj 
tiom a busiiu-ss, investments, eu any other souiee 

INCOME AM) EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT.*- 

1 his is in elle (. t a pi otit aiul loss ae wtunt eu revenue 
account, and deals with actual income* whethe 
lecenved or not, and actual expendituie* whethe 
paid or not, but is the feu in used by e lubs, societies 
and other un h non-tiadmg rone erns for piesentinj 
the final a< counts loi a penoel In these cases tin 
income is deiived ftom subscupturns, ete , of the 
me minis, and the object of the account is to sliov 
that the income is sutheient foi the* upkeep of tin 
club or society I he balanc e is not stated as profi 
oi loss, but as ”sui plus of income ovei cxpeiuh 
ture,” oi “defied -being ewe ess of expenditim* ove 
income ” 1 he sin plus balam.es an* aeeumulatoe 

.is capital, and may be* invested to assist futun 
income*, or expended as eonstdeied advisable n 
eeilain directions, as, foi mstaiu e, in the ease of i 
club, in inoie lavish cxpemlituie foi the conifoi 
of its membeis 

An income and expciuiituie* ae count should no 
be confused with a leeeipts ami pay nn n ts aee oun 
('l V ) 

INCOME TAX. -1 lie income tax, in its presen 
foi m, was originally imposed in 1799 It w'as looket 
upon, m the fust instance, as a war tax, and betweer 
1816 and 18L2 it was abolished with the exccptiot 
ot a single year In the last-named yeat, however 
it was lcvived, and although various pioposition: 
wen* made at di1l<*ie*nt tinie-s loi its discontinuance 
notably .it the dissolution ot Parliament in 1874, i 

for year ending , 19 . Cr 


i x d 


By Ent!am e lees 


24 

0 

0 

,, Annual Subsciiptimis 

1,400 

0 

0 

,, Biliiaiei Room 

Kec ei jus 

80 

0 

0 

,, Wines, Spnits, 

and Cigars 

.. 300* 

0 

0 


/ 1 io~4 6 0 
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wa* declared m 1907 to be a pern,went tax Be 
tween 1907 and 19M it was changed m certain nai- 
ttculars, and then was introduced the super tax 
Then came the pencxl of the Gnat War, ami the 
rates rose ytnr by yrar As a conv qm rice of iho 
great indebtedness of the countiy it is uni oxsible 
to hope for any substantial reduction in ihe tax 
lor a generation at hast, though its rau.s and 
incidence must va.v lrom year to >eai according 
to special exigencies, and the Finance Act ot <j»ch 
year must be consulted lor the late st lat, s m (A(IV 
case The various enactnunts relating to income 
tax which have been passed since 1842 wcie i(m . 
solulated by the Income 'lax Act. 1918, but con¬ 
siderable changes are contemplated Ihe law as it 
stands at the time of going to press will be lound 
fully set out ami explains) uinl< i Iaxaiion 
INCOMMENSURABLE. — '1 his is a word used 
chiefly in rnathematus. and signifies a number 
wlmh cannot be i(-presented as a d< finite haition 
te . the iatio cannot be expiesscd by two whole 
numbers Ihe roots of the cast majonty of 
numbcis—square, tube, or highei— are imom- 
mensuiable T So also is the e m umfrrence of a 
circle as compared with the diameter 

INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENn.— Ilus 

is the name given to papei money whnh cannot 
be converted into < ash at its fa< e \alue on demand 
but which must be au opted as representing the 
value whnh is punted upon it. When papei 
money is in< onvoi tible it usually falls in value 
since it is uncertain whether the obligation of the 
issuer will be tamed out. In reality the papei is 
at a discount, though it is often said undei such 
cm uinstantes that gold and silver meat a menmnn 
INCORPORATED COMPANIES.—1 he idea of the 
foimation of joint stork companies is not at .dl 
modern. The assot latious oi < ompanies cstablisln<1 
before 1882, howevei. were on a peculiar fcotmg, 
and may be divided into two < lasses— mcoipoiated 
and ummorpoiatc <1 In. oi poiated companies 
wrere, in fact, corporations fyt-), and were treated 
either by Royal Chartei oi by a special Act of 
Parliament. 

Ihe granting of a thailei of incorporation is a 
spetial prerogative of the Crown wlmh r.mains 
to the present day, though its excruse is oi col¬ 
late occurrence, and is only brought into play when 
peculiar powers ate required by the company 
seeking incorporation Among the best known 
instarres of companies mcoipoiated by Kotal 
Charter are the East Tndia # Company, 1800, the 
Hank of Engl^pd, 1894, and the Bntish South 
Africa Company, 1889. 

The foimation of companies by special A*ts 
of Parliament arose out of the movement foi the* 
construction of canals in England in the middle o| 
the eighteenth century. Ihe «onstrm lion of 
railw ays i n the early pai t of the nineteenth . * nt ui y 
caused" r t*ie companies incoiporated by sp< d Aits 
to midtiply, and later on othei aimp.v 
undertook the* working of docks, tiani. 
sought for and obtained incorporation 
same way. Ihe aiumber of companies 


. • wlu< 1: 
i>s, et< , 
in the 

■Miu 

nt- 


mcorporation and requiring similar j. .wus evu 
ually became so great that Parliament jasstd a 
number of Acts—such as the Companies <(. la uses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, the Railway Claus, s Act, 
1845, the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 184a 
and van<*i^others—to meet their peculiar require¬ 
ments, where these requirement*, were of the simti 
kind, thus saving the exj^ense which w. aid 
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otherwise hare been entailwl if ca.li ‘omoany had 
been .(impelled to proiuie a lengthy <p<>, ial A. t on its 
own account. Eaih new company took advantage 
of these Aits, and incorporated the provisions of 
them in its own special Act by irlueme 

Although companies im o"t j cuated b\ Koyal 
Chartei or bv a sp<* t ial Act ot Pnilunflent me in 
many respects sinnlai in then powers to joint 
stock companies, theio aie some points in which 
they clillei. A lull knowledge oi then jowei.s and 
then privileges can only be gamed fiem a caieful 
study of the Chaitei or the special A. t. as the case 
ma\ be. Ibeie ate, howtvci, two j exuhaiities 
as to chaiteted companies wlmh may be noticed : 
(d) Ihe numbers ate not, generally speaking 
liable at common law loi the debts ot the , haitcmi 
company, and (/>) 1 ho chaitim) company has all 
the lights and poweisof an oidmaiy pcs son, whn h 
cannot be modiiied l»\ an\thing contained in the 
chaitei ot me oi pen at ion in limitation of them, 
though it is always possible loi the Ciown to cane ei 
the dial ter of un oi poiat ion in case theie is an 
exercise of poweis exceeding those giuntcd by 
tin 1 chaitei On the ntliei hand, in the ca-e ot a 
joint stock company (n) Ihe numbus of the 
company aie liable toi ihe debts oi tlx- company 
up to the nominal value of the shines whuh they 
"'Jvc* Diken, oi up to tin- amount of the- guarantee 
wlmh they have- given, and (/-) the business 
capacity of Midi a company depends cnluely upon 
the memoiuiulum ot association, and this cannot 
he exceeded by tlu- duectens, or. if exceeded, c aiinot 
be latifn d 

Companies me oi poiatid by special Acts of Ear- 
hdnunt moie* closely appioadi joint slew k com 
;miiu s than < h.ti tried c ompanu s , \ < t, here again, 
one OI two point > of diMcmue aie wml-hy of notice’ 

'I lu.s, companies nuoipcatcd bv A. t ot I’ailianunt 
aie (a) Janutccl 4 as to then poweis b\ then special 
Act, hut at the same time- they are not n strained 
li om c omnii tt mg what w on Id be- )u Id to he* nuisaiu < s, 
without pai lianu ntai y sanction, ( h ) hndei a 
1 'ec uliai kind of liability, as far ,cs tlu^uulividual 
numbeis ate concerned, if execution ’s levud 
against tin- c ompari} and is not sa'ustie d . (,) J.muted 
as to their honownig poweis, and (<i) Enable' 
to liansfei then rights except l.y consent ot Eai- 
h.inunt In the case 'if a joint stock company, 
(«) J he poweis of the company, as already pointed 
out, aie limited by the rm morandiim of assoc lation ; 
{b) 'Ihe liability of the members is limited by the 
nominal value of ttfcir shares oi by then giiainiifee , 

(cr) 'J he bonowing poweis of the company are only 
limited by the cxpr.ss terms, it any, contained 
in tin: memoi andum * of association, and (d) 
Iheie is no i«-tin lion as to the t;;in.sfca of the 
whole undei taking ot the company uvtfess the 
niemor mdiiin makes one. (Sec ( omi-anii-s ) 
INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY.'* (Sec *»La\v 

Sue1 h 1V ) 

INCORPORATIONS CERTIFICATE OF.— (See 
Certificate or Lncoki-oication ) 

INCREMENT. UNEARNED.—A term used to 
sigmfv the in*. • in value of land which results 
from independent causes and rifjt fiom any sjiecial 
ex | i n dit in e of labour or mon'*y laid out upoffit. 
Talc an illustration I jyid increases in vaTlie 
bci.iisc' of an me lease in population, the demand 
being greater j 'Ihis i* an instance of unearned 
increment. 11 % has been a »uatter of great con¬ 
troversy whether this increment should belong to 
the owner of # the soil or to the public generally. 
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'’lNCKKMflNT VALUE DUTY.—A duty imposed 
by the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, upon the 
increment value ot any land, at the late of one 
pound toi every complete live pounds of that value 
accruing alter Apnl 30th, 1909. 

The mi lenient value is tin* amount by whu h the 
site value? <>l the land, .it the time the inotcment 
value dul \ was to be i ollei ted, exi eeds the original 
site value 

I he dut y was payable upon any tiansfi r on salt: of 
the tee simple ol land, oi of any mtciest in the 
land, or the giant of any lease rx< ceding fouiteen 
years, and upon the death of any pci son whetc land 
passes upon the death, and where land is held bv 
any body, iiuporate or uniiv oi poiale, in su< h a 
mannei that it is not liable to diath duties, upon 
sm li penodnal iki asioiis as aie ptovidcd by the 
A< t (\i/ , Aptil 5th, 191 1, and m every subsequent 
fifteenth year) If the body corpoi.ite or mini- 
< orpoiate so desired, the duty might be paid by 
fifteen equal yeai ly instalments, and the fust was 
due immediately after the assessment 

\ .it tin* time of going to pi ess, it appiais that 
this dutv is to be ahaiidomd, no fattier details 
ne< il be giv i u hei e 

INDEMNITY.— Cmnpe nsation for loss or injury 
Conti <uts of lire, maiine, and accident lihur.mi e 
aie examples of contiacts of mdemnity. An 
indemnity must be laiefully distinguished fiom 
a guaiantre, on .mount of the ditleient legal 
requirements ot tin two (her C.iuuani i (■ ) 

Wheie a deposit lei eipt, oi a banket's own note, 
or a dividend wan ant, has been lost, the bankei 
may agiee to pay the amount on iei eivmg a suitable 
indemnity or souinty to pieserve him against any 
loss m so paying In the i ase ot a deposit icieipt, 
the indemnity should accuiately describe the lost 
document whu li the* banker has agiced to pay 
without its piocluc lion, and should state the con¬ 
sideration ioi which the* indemnity is given, thus 
" m consideration ot ymu so paying the amount oi 
the said icseipt ” l he persons who give* the 
indemnity, should undeitake and agiee, jointly and 
severally, to li»»!«1 the bankei haiinless and mdem- 
mtied against all^oss, costs and damages whu h lu; 
mav £t anv tune oi in any mannei sustain in conse¬ 
quence ol so paying the- said icceipt It should 
also contain an undertak ng to return the leceipt 
it it should be' tound 

An indemnity undei ham I is subject to a stump 
duty ol (>d Indemnities in suitable forms aie used 
in connection with other matters than lost 
documents 

INDEMNITY LNSI KAMT,. I his is one ol the 

Inane lies o| insui.incc nuclei winch the person 
insured is indemnified against a specific, loss which 
he nniV sustain, tlm amount he* is entitled to claim 
being measuied exactly bv his toss In that way 
.iiV“Uidemn'it\ iiisui.uh c dilteis from life nisiuance 
{q v ), and it is also to be clistingmshed hom marine 
insuiance {qv ) in various pa* to ulais l*\u ihe sake 
ot lonvemence the subject has been ai ranged 
alphabetic ally undei the* separate* headings foi the 
dittcicnt classes ot nulc umitv insiiume 

I ACCOUNTANTS' IXDLMNin I his c lass 
of msuiance is one of the most recent to be added 
to the' contingency' inks undertaken by insurance 
companies Lloyd’s underwriters aie credited with 
hiving first biougnt the muttet be Lie the public 

ihe object of thj insurance, asiits title implies, 
is to indemnify auditois and accountants against 
their liability for loss aiming tluough any act of 


negligence, default, or error on the part of them¬ 
selves or their servants in the conduct of their 
business 

At common law a master is responsible for all 
negligent acts of his employees, whoieby an innocent 
peison is made to suffer some loss, provided the 
acts complained of are committed in the course of 
the employment A master may. in consequence, 
(ind himself called upon to defend ail ac tion for 
damages owing to the carelessness of one of his 
employees Every care and discietion may be 
exercised m the selection of a stall, yet it is not 
possible to eliminate altogether the nsk of a mistake 
occurring, however elliuent its members may be 
1 he same remai k applies, of < out se, to the pi i no pals 
themselves, pet haps in a less degree, for reasons 
whu h will be obvious When a mistake does arise, 
the piinopals may find th mselves involved lft a 
lawsuit resulting in senous rnonet.uy loss should 
a verdict be given against them lhe strain thus 
plai ed upon the resume es ot the prim ipals, coupled 
with the ptubable loss oi clients, might conceivably 
spell nun to the fu in An insurance, the object of 
whu h is to indemnify an cinployri-'-against losses 
aiising from such causes, will, therefoie, appeal 
with pet uliai force to the accountant's piotession. 

1 he following examples, in which it is submitted 
an ac lion foi damages would lie against an 
accountant, will enable the reader to see the legal 
position nmio cle.uly 

A In m of accountants is employed to examine 
pel uxiicallv and to audit the books ot a socictv. 
Jlu Vcicl.ity to tin society, bv manipulation of 
the books ovei a lengthy peiiod, misappi opnales 
/ 5,0(M) Had the accountants pet foi mod their 
duties in .i thoiough and clti* lent mannei, it is 
improbable that so large* an amount could have 
been misappiopuated thcieloie, lack of diligence 
in auditing the books would give cause: foi an 
action by the company 

\gain, .u c militant > aie t onsulled bv an intending 
puii baser of a business for advice as to the value 
ot the business, and by negligent valuation the 
purchasers are led to pay more; than it is woith. 
In such circumstances it would seem that a good 
cause of action would lie against the accountants 

Further, accountants aie invited by a con¬ 
tractor to diaw up a balance sheet Through some 
c atelossness on their pait the balance sheet shows 
the contiaclor to be* in a much mote substantial 
position than is actually the case Relying on the 
repent of the accountant, tlu* contra* tor enters into 
new contracts, which, hmvevei. h< ultimately finds 
he cannot * any out owing to his mistaken position. 
Lie contractor might rightly claim to be 
indemnified 

Contract. ihe, conditions of the policies vary 
with the otfic es At fust, the indemnity granted 
was limited to claims made or discovered during 
the* unUoiuancr of the policy, o willun six'months 
of the lapsing thereof Whilst such limitations still 
appear in the contracts ol some companies, the 
tendency is to extend the cover so as to indemnify 
the insured in respect of claims which may arise 
a-» the tesult ofcan act committed (luting the cur¬ 
rency of a ]>otuy, li respective of whether it is in 
lor* e 1 1 the time the claim is made 

Proposal. Proposals are accepted from all quali¬ 
fied accountants ot good standing and repute, 
providing they can show a good record m the 
matter of claims llu: principal questions put to a 
propose! aie— 
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(1) 1 be length of time lie has been established in 
business 

(2) The class of auditing cleiks emplo\ed 

(.1) Whether any error has been made which 
might give rise to a claim, or foi whu li a claim has 
already arisen 

Premium. lhe appioximalc iate charged by 
companies lot a hist class imk is 5s for ea< h 
pei son employ d, including the immbets o| the 
firm, and UK pei tent on the amount oi the bund 
A imiumuin bond of i 1 ,990 is i..pint.I loi lXUN 
three clei ks aiul pall nets 

2 ll\U;\Gh LNMKXNLL I he unimu. e of 
tiacellet's luggage was in vogim m the eai 1\ part 
ot the mnetrmth eenhny It i-, ..m* ol tin in tn\ 
boons which the pi.it 1 1 < r of msut am e has gi \ rn to 
mankind , aid although in deei 11 o! nn|><-t tain e a 
ininoi blissmg as cornpaicd with some ot the other 
btaiu lies ot insuiam e, \ 1 1 it is the humus ot adding 
gl ( at ly to tin idiel. and, theieioie, to the ph asm e, 
of those who travel 

As travelling itn mum <1, msiiiain e companies 
made a special btam li of this class ol insuiam c 
It was imdiTK k« n, in (In- middh ■ .| th« ninete. nth 
c entui \, by the Maritime J ’a ,seng. i s’ lusmame 
Company, founded 1851 , also the liavdlers' and 
Mamie Insuiam e Cornpanv, established 1S15 At 
the present day it is mulctwi itten t,\ 1 he maionty 
of olh< es 

Contract. 'lhe liism.une covers the packages 
and ai tides specified, by sea and land, and in all 
buildings, shtj s plac es, and situations dining the 
pi nod of insurance against firc*, loss (including 
theft oi pilfering), and damage caused by sea 
watei I hit the' company is not liable for deprecia¬ 
tion of, oi damage to, any pa< kage oi its contents, 
unless caused by sea wafer , noi lor any loss in 
respes t of dclav. e onh .cation, or detention by 
Custom House oi other officials or authorities, not 
tor anv cash, bank note'- bonds, negotiable instill¬ 
ments, title deeds, tiavelling tickets, coupons, oi 
sec untie s of any kind , nor ten stu ks oi umbrellas, 
noi for jewellei y, trinkets, watches, gold or silver 
nitn Ic s, field c >i other glasses, unless (he same shall 
hn\ e been sep.u atelv spec died and separate lv \ allied, 
noi lot am < laim whalscx vc i in r< spe < t ol p w< lie 1 y, 
*md t he ar I icle ■> names I, lost fi oin, or m an v re gist, i < </ 
I><lWars, noi for loos, ailuhs which did not at 
< oimm ncenic nt of the journey lonn pail of the 
<ontcnts of am ot the packages injured , noi in 
r i sp. (t of am .title 1 c ol, lot lung whilst being worn 

It IS .in essential condition ol the insuiam • that 
the ivholc of the •passenger’s baggage is insured, and 
for the full oaluc. 
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In the event of the loss ot anv package or part 
of its contents, tlie same will be pnid foi m 
proportion to the total amount itutor,l 

Bnv.les oi tiny les and then deta. liable parts 
will not be- covned unless separately insured. 

Notice of am loss must be given as soon as 
possible to the Head <Miico of the* company, or to 
the agents through whom the policy is issued, ot 
to the in an si ot then i epi esc ntatives if the assmed 
is abioad 

In tin- event of a claim, lhe insure d will be 
le.pmed to give icMsonable piool ot owneiship ol 
the baggage' and oi the loss sust,lined, and must, 
it i< <l*incsl, make an altidavit m .latutoiy chslaia- 
tion in substantiation ot am claim as i.iowded in 
the p--In \ 1 

It will |>e noticed that each package, tiuilk, ol 
bag must be dr-utibed m tin pioposal, and the 
appioxim.it<• value ot esn h stated |cw<l)ci\ and 
tcin h like .u In les must be S. palate |\ mentioned and 
s l“ 1 lall\ 'allied, and it j> an . .sential coiuhtion ol 
tin' in-sin am e that the „ lode ..! the baggage bo 
lllsinril and lot tin- full \ due 

1 mililllll. lhe tabic show il below' gives ail 
approximate idea ol the latcs picvailmg lor this 
c lass of insuianc e 

< BOII.I- U INsl'K \\( !■ In tin- y a. IS59 a 
company named Hie Sleam Bmlet Insuiam •' ( mn- 
pany was established, having as its < Im I ob|i*. t the 
pi <>t. i t ion n| II a is ol st. am bode i s again ,t flic usk 
ol nipii s to pei son . ami damage to pi.»| < j y ,.| the 
public aiming out ot an explosion ol a boilei, m a 
lac a kdo w n ol an eng i m I lie in mu am also c ov tied 
the loss sustain, d by tin owm i mi m ,p ( > t ot damage 
to Ins own piopei ty, Ml. hiding the bode i and engine 
I lus comp.im was ic oig.imsevl in |Sf>5, .end again 
in 1890, and is now known as the Vifh an Boiler 
and (icjieial Insuiam «• Company 

Kcveial ollu c's now limit Make tin- instnnme, 
amongst tliem being the Mam best, i Steam INeis, 
the (Sean, Accident and (.muant<c (otpoiation, 
I.td , the' Ivmployei s’ I.iahilitv Assurance Loin 
pany, Ltd , and the Iauuloi and Lam^shne i‘iio 
Insurance Company, Ltd 

Vaiious Ac ts limn time to turn* have been passed 
by the legislature' govc l rung the use oi steam l-oilerst, 
notably the Bmlci Kxplosions A. ts of 1882 and 1890, 
undc'i which the* Board ">1 liade is cmpowcied to 
appoint c ommisMoneis to hold investigations into 
the cause-, of all bmlet explosions lhe Acts also 
pi ovule lor the nyiu lion of penalties upon’such 
|" iso-is as may be lie hi responsible' Im explosions 
I he dc fimtion of a bmler under t he sc* Ac ts is - 

“ Any closed vc .vd used fm generating s to ski* 
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1 or for hoc ting water, or for heating other liquids, 
or into which steam is admitted for heating, 
steaming, boiling, or other similar purposes ” 
Under the Factory Act of 1901, the users of 
steam boilers are compelled to have a thorough 
examination of the boilers once m every fourteen 
months ( 

In view of the obligations imposed by these Acts, 
and to the fact that the owner of a boiler is 
responsible for the competence of the person 
employed to make the examinations, the advantage 
of being able to arrange with an insurance com¬ 
pany, whose enginceiing staff is accepted by the 
Board of Trade as competent to undertake the 
work, < annot be ovei-estimated Besides thus, the 
insured is given the benefit of the experience of the 
company on matters affecting the efficiency of the 
boiler, the question of coal supply, and the causes 
of waste. 

The objects of a boiler insurance company is 
defined in the prospectus of one well-known 
company as follows : “ The weak of the company 
is directed to the prevention of explosions and to 
the preservation of the boileis by detecting, and 
by suggesting lemeehcs for, the influences that 
weaken, lessen the utility, and shorten the life of 
steam plant, while increasing both the cost and 
the danger of working it ” 

It will thus be seen that the sphere of an up-to- 
date boiler insuiaiic e company is not meiely limited 
to theinspec tion and reporting upon boilers, in order 
to enable the useis to conform to the requirements 
of the Act, and the indemnifying of users against 
loss or damage occasioned by an explosion. Most 
of the companies aie prejiarcd to act in an advisory 
capacity, and a special staff of engineers is 
employed /or the purpose of preparing specifica¬ 
tions for supervising the construction of new 
boilers, and for dealing with matteis affecting the 
economy and efficiency of poweTpioduung and 
distributing plants 

Contract. A < omprohensive polu y covers— 

(1) 'lhc periodical inspection of the boileis, and 
the furnishing of repents in accordance with the 
requirements of the Act. 

(2) Damage to the; boiler resulting from 
explosion. 

(3) Damage* to the suirounding property, whether 
belonging to the insured or to the general public, 
resulting from explosion 

(4) ) Injury to peisons, whether employees or the 
general public, resulting from explosion 

In the body of the policy are set forth the number 
and description of the boilers insuied , the maxi- 
ilium load permitted to be? placed upon the safety 
valves ; and the maximum liability of the company 
in respect of claims for damage or peisonal 
injury. 

The term/' explosion " is usually defined to mean 
a violent tearing asunder of a boiler 

The company is not liable for ordinary w,ear and 
tear, leakage, cracks, holes, or flaws, unless an 
explosion results as defined by the policy , nor lor 
damage arising from wilful acts of the insured, nor 
for explosions duf - to exceeding the maximum 
pressure stipulated for the particular class of boiler. 

tMost companies make two or three examinations 
during the year, including one thorough examina¬ 
tion, internally ui\d externally 

Premium. The rates vary a goc ; .I deal with the 
offices. A policy covering the inspection nsk only 
is naturally much cheaper than one combining 


inspection and insurance. Again, the premium 
varies according to the amount of insurance 
required. Approximately a combined policy costs 
3s. per cent, on the amount of the indemnity and 
£\ for the inspection risk, that is to say, a policy 
covering the insured up to 11,000 in respect of the 
risks specified under 2, 3, and 4 of the before- 
mentioned table would cost 10s , plus £\ for the 
inspection nsk, i.e , £1 10s 
Proposal. A poison desiring to effect an insur¬ 
ance is required to furnish the company with 
particulars of the risk on a form containing the 
following questions— 

(1) Name of works and where situated. 

(2) Number and description of boilers. 

(3) Makers’ name and address. 

(4) Date of make. 

(5) Maximum pressure on safety valves. • 

(6) Has any company declined the insurance? 

(7) Nature of known defects, if any. 

4. BURGLARY INSURANCE. Burglary insur¬ 
ance is one of the subsidiary blanches of insurance 
undertaken by the accident department of an insur¬ 
ance company, but it is by no means a^i unimportant 
one, either fiom the companies’ point of view ot 
premium income, or from the standpoint of public 
usefulness. 

For rating purposes the insurance is divided into 
two broad divisions, i e — 

(1) lYivate house risks. 

(2) Trade risks 

The outstanding difference in the contrac ts issued 
m respect of these risks is that a poln y on the < on- 
tents of a pnvate house covers, almost without 
exception, the risks ot burglary, housebicaking, and 
larceny, whereas a polity for business premises only 
coveis butglaiy and housebi caking 

Definitions Uefoie ptoceeding to deal with the 
pnnuple of bmglaiy insmance, it is desirable that 
we should understand what is meant by the tarns 
burglary, housebieakmg, and larc eny in an msuram e 
contract 

Burglary means foruble entry during the night 
(t e , between 9 p m and flam) into a dwelling- 
house aml/or business premises, with intent to 
commit felony, or being in su< h premises and 
breaking out 

Housebreaking means forcible entry of premises 
with intent to commit felony during the day 
(* e , between flam and 9pm) 

Larceny means theft not preceded by forcible 
entty This may be committed by—- 

(а) Pci sons lawfully on the premises, t.e , 
servants, tiadesmcn, and the like 

(б) Poisons unlawfully on tho premises who 
have gained access without u. c, ng force. 

Private House Contracts. The policy issued for 
private house usks indemnifies the holders against 
loss of, or damage to, the insured pioperty, at the 
address specified in the proposal, by burglary, 
housebreaking, and larceny, including theft by 
servants , actual theft by members of the insured’s 
family is excluded, but where a tneft is meiely 
^expedited or brought about by such member the 
policy will extend to cover any loss or damage 
resulting theieffom. 

The policy is one of indemnity, and the company 
is vnly liable to pay the intrinsic value of the 
property stolen or damaged 

During recent years the companies have, extended 
the insurance to cover the insured property, ouring 
any period or periods not exceeding two calendar 
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months in any one year, at any hotel, boarding¬ 
house, or private house where the assured may be 
tem|>orarily residing 

The companies' liabilit' is limited to the sum 
specified in respect of any one article, and all sums 
paid in claims from time to tune are to be counted 
in diminution of the amount insumi during any 
one period of insurance 

The insured is allowed to leavo his house 
unoccupied for a pciind or penods not exceeding 
two calendar months in any one \eai without 
notifying the company, but should lie* desiie to 
exceed this period, pel mission must be obtained 
and any necessary additional pienuum paid 

Exceptions lhe insurance does not usually 
extend to co\er loss or damage whilst the premises 
arc^ in the occupation of a subtenant, or when 
occasioned by civil commotion or not, or caused 
by file or explosion , nor loss or damage to bonds, 
deeds, bills of exchange, promissory notes, mone\ 
or seenuties 

Premium. The lates charged for pmate Inure 
risks are usually 2s per cent , subjee t to the full 
contents being insured, and pi muled the value- of 
the jewellciv and gold and sil\ei plate does not 
exceed one half of the sum insured in n-speit ol 
the household ot’fec Is 

Example Wheie the \nine of the total contents 
of a house is /GOO, the- greatest amount allowed in 
respoc t of jewellery, etc , would be /30b Should 
the latter items exceed this amount, an extra 
premium would bo c barged. 

A limit of 5 per c ent ot the sum assured is plat ed 
on any attic le (excluding pianos and organs), unless 
otherwise at tanged 

Trad* Risks. It now remains foi us to deal with 
a totally different aspect of buiglary insuiance, 
t e., its application to trade iisks. 

It will be obvious that the two classes of iisks 
are in most respects diffcicnt. and call foi chllerent 
procedure on the part of those; underwriting the 
business 

Trade risks are more diversified, and the hazaie) 
is greater or less according to the locality, the 
class of goods to be coveied, and the const mu lion 
of the' building m which the. goods aie stored 

Contract. Briefly, a policy of insurance «>n busi¬ 
ness premises covers the utensils and stock-in- 
trade against loss or damage caused by bmglan, or 
house-breaking, but cxe lulling deeds, bonds, and 
cash in till ; enc asternal!y* a company will agiee to 
cover a limited amount of cash if kept in an 
approved safe • 

Loss by uots and/or <ivil commolion is not 
covered, neither is h t ‘ss In ought about by w founts <r 
members of the injured fitrn 

The exclusion of laieeny under a policy issued 
on business premises is very necessary from the 
companies* point of view, and a moment’s 
tion wilf suffice to convince the most opium h< of 
theinad*isability ol a company undc-rlakin 1 ne ’ isk 

We have bOcfi that the definition of .e- t<*rrn 
“larceny” includes theft cominitfrd on a.iv 411 * 
mises where there has been no fonible entrv, and 
th^t it may either be committed by '♦rv.uits "i pci 
sons lawfully on the premises Consequently 11 will 
be at once seen that to include this risk under a o .im¬ 
policy would involve the company in liability lor 
losses sustained in the following » m mnstaru es— 

(1) Shopfiffcng. 

(2) Shortage of stock due to appropriation f v 

employees, • - 


Further, the inclusion of laieeny under trade 
policies would jrossibly have the 1 0111*01 ot causing 
employers to be less caieful in the selection of their 
employees -mother wouK.it would gieatly enhance 
the moial hazard which is always a matter 
demanding veiy careful attention # 

The following tables aie lepiesent.itive of the 
classes into which nsks aie divided, and the 
approximate tales toi each class 

('lasgifieatioil. Class 1 Risks Choc ei S. t hc'iuisls, 
bakers, booksellers, china and glass men hants, 
confectioners. ironmongers and photographers 
( lass II Risks CIollucis, boot ami shoe nranu- 
fa> tuieis, lam y goods dealers, stationeis, and the 
like 

Class III Risks Cigar inei« hants, < yc le dealer«, 
picture dc aleis, licensed vntualleis, sub post-olhces, 
and tin; like 

Special Risks Jewc-lleis and silver ninths, pavvn- 
biokus, tun ins, ami the like- (many office-, decline 
to quote foi these 11 ,ks) 

1 he appi oxuimI 1 rates of premium arc- - 
Premium. I‘ Bn HUM S It till 

o< ( upit (| at night o<. tque d. 

Class 1 Risks 3 < lid pn cent 5 . pn cent. 

1 lie ral 1 s for ot h< 1 c l.tss« s \ ,n y au.ending 1 o t he 
1 e spe C t lv e c \pet le tic . ol i 1 c ll Company MlllV ol 
lilt ollucs, hovMVci. icg.ud sonic ol the* ijsks 
ciinmei.ittd 111 these chosen a-. und< suable 

llic.se iu!<-s apply « < im lit tonally upon the total 
stoc k be-mg iiisuieel. 

Proposal. I In- punnpal eiuestions, and those 
wlmh ele In nunc wlie-thc-i the nsk is insurable or 
not, iuc-- 

(1) (a) 1 low aie the outn dooi > sec m c d ? 

(h) I low an- windows (Itoul uinj back) on 
ground llooi piotccb-e! ' 

(c) How an- skylights (if am) piotected ? 

(d) How* is the tiap-dooi (if any) in mof 
pi otec ted ! 

( 2 ) Are the pinniscs lc*lt unoe < upinl at night ? 

( 3 ) Have* the piennscs c-ve-i been entered by 
thieves ? If so, how is llinr means of ,#((■ ss now 
protee te-el ? 

( 4 ) Have you previously proposc-d foi burglary 
lnstiram e ? 

It is customary ter have all business prnmsei 
surveyed before accepting';) risk. 

5 KXCrss BAD DKB 1 S It is on record that 
a form ol Irad <le t»t 01 solvency guaianlee n Sur- 
aue.e w is attc-mpte claiming tin p< nod of the South 
Sea Bubble 

I In business today is being uinlei wi 1 1 ten miJ^ ( 
by a v n y few < ompanic. 

'ill View of the* exi(*s.i\e ' n dit system ill vogue 
to elav, losses, by iiascm of bad debts* ill < 5 v Miie to 
eM<ur, howevn can fully a business n 1 undue ted. 

I he 1 isk of loss by bad* debts is ah • o Jiaric o.ljiy 
the* fact ,hat trade!s .iml merchants have perforce 
c,, take- huger mk , ui order to earn the; same profit 
(l , w.is foi meily c.crpcvVon .1 mi) illcj turnovei. 

J'lie; piuelfiit tradci will make the nee essary pro¬ 
vision by < 1 e.i 1 1 • a n <■' ve <>1 suspense .mount to 
ni'-c ‘ flu* nornml vvhi* li i/r-jjitably arise in all 

bn >in'- « under takings , but it is when these; losses 
are <»• an abnoim.il and extraordinary natuie; lha# 
they b'-e onto a matter e»i gi i«: n,*porlann; to him, 
often# sues ending in hi^ capita} being seriously 
l.'pleted c 

lIn- object of excess bad dcljV 111suranee a.s now 
pira< tised is to insure traders and mei chants against 
a proportion of* the losses arising through the 
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inability of customers to meet their accounts Tl e 
trader who avails himself of the (over granted by 
a poll* y of insurance knows that even if Ins losses 
from bad debts happen to assume abnormal pro¬ 
portions lie < annot lose moie than an amount 
which he is able to meet 1 he ease of mind thus 
prod iu ecK-enables him to trade with greater con¬ 
fidence, and to extend his tonne* lions with less 
fear of having Ins profits wiped away 

Some companies aie prepared to (over a pio- 
poition of the loss arising on any individual account, 
whereas others tequiic the whole of the accounts 
of (iistomeis to form the basis of the insurance 
It is (untended that the foimor method lends 
itself to a selection against the company, the 
tendency of insurers being to cover only those 
am ounts where doubt exists as to settlement 
Proposal. I lie usual pioc edme when an insurant e 
is dcsned to be elfo* ted is lor the pioposei to submit 
to the company, on certain pieseubcd forms 
mfoi mation .is to the - 

Natuie ot the tiade earned on 

Names of • ountnes in who h business is tians¬ 
ae ted 

Estimated gross turnovei , also the losses 
ioi the past live v*mis, unhiding c uncut yeai. 

Largest net loss on any one a* count 

Systc nml <i edit to * uslonu i s 

Steps taken to obtain lefei ernes legal ding 
new a* * omits 

Limit of credit gianted to am one* customer 
renditions of the Insurance. I lie msureis 
guaiantee under the policy, subject to ceitam 
specified conditions, to pay to the insiued such 
amount as he may lose dining the peiiod <>l insur¬ 
ance, through the insolvent \ of Ins dcbtois, m 
ex* ess of iu * el tain sum , the amount to be bin lie by 
the msmed \. living with the c in umstam e s A 
limit is fixed 1>\ the msuieis iq ieg.u*l to then 
liability fot any individual case oi a* count (should 
the 1 msmed cm *('(] stub amount of «mlil, he does 
so entnely .it Ins own risk), also m lespo t of their 
total hat^lity uncle i the polity dining an\ one jear 
of insurance 

Ceitam stipulations and * ondit 1011 s ai e laid down 
governing the ojiennig up <>f new accounts aftei the 
msuiante has been idle* ted, the method of aiming 
at .1 settlement of a < lam; where one anses, etc 
As previously mentioned, the insurant e does not 
provide a t omplote indemnity, 11n* nn it bant having 
to bear a i cm tain jierccntagc of the loss before the 
policy becomes opeiative, and su< li amount is 
detcM mined by as* ei laming the aveiagc amount of 
* 2us yeaily losses over a sjn*c ifie numbti of yesus 
puor to efleitmg the lfismante The fcdlovvmg 
example illustiates the punuple involved- - 

A nuichant effects a policy foi £5,000 Ins pio- 
poilion of the loss being fixed at, say, /500 In the 
c*i«nt of f..ss amounting to £3,500, the msureis will 
pay him £3,000 

Premium. Many points, have to be considered 
beloie the company can amve at a picnuum for a 
risk ; due legald must be had to the natme of the 
business, the amount ot "fust " loss to be home 
by the insured (\vnu.h sum is based on the previous 
Ifmses sustained by him), the class of customers, 
and the counties u with which the ptoposer 
tratles 

0 FIRE INSl'K \N('L It vvi^ he obvious in a 
work of this kind-that it is only possible to deal 
very briefly with such a highly tec linnal subject as 
file insurance Full justice* could only be done to 


the subject by dealing with one particular phase 
of it, but it will, perhaps, afford instruction to s 
greater number of the readeis of this work if 
instead of specialising upon one particular brand 
of the insurant e, the matter is dealt with in a non 
technical style and the main pnnuples governing 
it explained 

First, it will be inteiesting to take a glance n 
retrospect and trace bnefly the history of the 
insurance 

The history of fire insurance as now generallv 
earned on by companies dale's from the Gum 
Fin of London m the year 1666 I'ht* basis o 
most of the societies oi comjumes at thisoarlv period 
was founded upon a system of mutual contritni 
tion In 1(180 ,c joint slock company nanicc 
“ The l ire Ollicc," with offices at the back of th* 
Royal Exchange, was founded \ commence 
ment having beta made, howevei, companies fol 
lowed one anolbei in cjuit k smcession Among th 
moie nnpoitant of the eaihei companies may b 
mentioned the Iland-in-Iland, the Sun, the Londoi 
Assuiantc', and the Royal Exchange, all of vvhicl 
are still m exist I'm e 

In the year 1782 an At t, Known as 22 Geo III 
e 48, was passed " for charging duties on person 
whose piojicrty shall be insiued against the ” Th« 
duty was .it fust Is 6*1 pel cent on amoim 
insured, int reusing to 3s pci cent in 1815 Th 
imposition of tins duty was a serious handicap b 
the dev t lopment of the business, but it was not 
however, abolished until 1869 During the call; 
period of lire insuiance, and, in fact, up to th 
year 1866, the comjianies maintained their ovvi 
fiic* bugades In that veni the Metropolitan Loan 
of Works took ovti the duties which had up til 
then devolved upon the comjianies T he tlutie 
arc now undet taken by the Loiuhm County Council 

In 1858 the leading Dutish offices combined am 
instituted what is known .is Ihe Fue Offices Com 
miftc'e, with the object of bunging about a uni 
ft >i niity in llie confia«ts, and to enable a mor 
satislac foi y classifi* atnm <*1 inks for the puipos 
of Kiting, obtainable only by tlu* pooling of th 
exjx'iiem t*s of ,c laige immbei of offices 

Ihe associated otln es, being freed (mm th 
buiden ot maintaining their own file bugades 
founded the London Salvage* Cotpx ibis body l 
distinct fiom ttie fne hngado, though as fai a 
possible they woi k in harmony with each othei 
Their duties are to pieseive ami take chaige c 
propel tv when a lire occurs, with a view t 
minimising the companies’ losses, and also t 
act in an advisoiv t a pa* ity to the Fite Office 
Committee 

Contract. Indemnity is the'essence of a fii 
insurant e c out i at t 

Under a fne policy, the company undertakes t 
indemnify the insured, up to an amount sj>e< ifiec 
for .my loss or damage by <\re to tfifi 'proper t 
insured 

From this it will be seen tha* the indemnit 
ynder a fite polie y is limited fo the actual loss c 
damage to the ptopn t y msui eiftand lakes no a* c oun 
of other losse^ vvlut h would natutally icsult t(^ 
merchant whose stoi k oi promises aie destroye 
b^’ firy; , foi instance, the loss of profit which h 
would have* received upon the* turnover of h 
goods but fot the fire* We need not dwell fur the 
upon this jihasc of the subject, as it v^ill ^>e full 
dealt with later 

Insurable Interert. The Act of George III, passe 
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in the year 1774, and loinmonlv known as the 
Gambling Act, makes it unlawful foi a poison to 
effect an insurant e upon the piopeity of another 
unless he has a pec uniat y interest An intei est to 
be insurable must paitak of the nature ullxt of .1 
legal or of an equitable tight Foi instance a 
nioi tgagee or tiusteeof a piopetty would base an 
lnsmable inlet est 

Proposal. A person dusuous oi ellet img an msui 
an< e must fuimsli the company with the lulbst 
paituulais possible of the 11 ->k to b« co\ei<d, upon 
a prescribed to.m 1 lie completed piopos.il hams 
tile basis of tile- contiact, ami as «in\ inis- 
statc*nunt 01 > onoMlnn lit of in.iteii.il l.ic t vitiates 
a poluv. it is imjtoitant that due attention be 
given to the* answering of the question- - onlanud 
m the foim 

• In ptoposing foi .m msuiameon goods, it should 
be mneinbeieel that a fne p< ley emlv ".mis mu h 
goods as aie containe<l in the pi muses sp» 1 nu d 111 
the- schedule* Ihetefoic, a police Issued 111 Mspect 
of the contents of a plicate heuisr would not eei\u 
gootls stored in an outhouse, unless spec ia!lv 
irn'iitlonc'el wlien (dieting file insmame 

Foi an in main e on tin e outturn <>l busun s 
piemises, the companies ntjiuie sepaiale atnomits 
to be pla< eel upon 

(1) Stock and utensils in tiade 

(2) hixtuies and fittings 

(M) Plate glass and plate* glass fionts 

(4) Goods in tiust 01 on commission 

(5) Mac Innerv ami plant 

llrloie granting an iiismanc e 11 j ><ji 1 busme-.s pte 
mi -t s, it is usual toi the company to have the nsk 
siii ve\ eel Pending the lepolt <>1 til'll smvc\ol, 
the pi iposei >s In Id “ 1 o\ c l eel,” dxmld he wt de sii t , 
upon tin undeistanding that .1 pmuiuiu lepie- 
Hunting the time on 11k be paid 

Policies and ('auditions. Bmadlv speaking, fne 

msuiame is divided n*to two classes, ir , pmate 
house and business As ihe conchticuis of the 
pmate house* policy present no spec k\ 1 difficulty, 
we will confine oui uinaiks to the* policy uy d b>i 
busintss u.sk s 

Polu ics Im twelve months <*1 toi lom-ei oi 
blunter pet tods c an lx .uiangcd those* extending 
beyond lw< he months ate* known a*. “ long p« nod, 
and those undei twelve mouths “ slioi t pi nod." 
poln II s 

“Short pi nod" policies aie mostly iyiiuI in 
connection with merchandise at docks 01 wan* 
houses, and “long peiioil policies in tc* pet of 
pnvatc houscrfisks 

Insurances may be elfected to cover-'- 

(1) Buildings . • 

(2) Contents 

(3) Kent and tales and faxes 

Poll* les covering the* contents ot .1 paitnulai 
buildur* are known a-. “specific poln n \\h<x 
a merchant, as iG often the* < ase, has d -fond 
hi several p^.D es (lot instance, in d bonded 

stores, or war* Douses!, the values of a) Ii ate* con¬ 
stant Iv fiu( tuatmg, it 1 -. usual to msm nmk 1 r hit 
is termed a “floating poluv 
*' Conditions. Kemivul <>j (ionjf Jl at ,mv huh 
dining the unrein y of a poluv, goods which aie 
the subject of the insurance aie j-rmoved fie «i * 1 1 «* 
building described in the oolu y, tin* "iin| s 
liability eases, unless it s sam fmn has be on obtaim d 

91 Iteration in Promt sec ' r he office should be 
advised of any contemplated stiuc final alt'i lions 


01 internal le-.urangement Indent* the* v*mk is put^in 
hand Kquity demands this in fairness to the com¬ 
pany, who, as one of the conti.n ting paities, should 
be given an oppoitmuty c t deciding whethei the 
altetation 01 addition entails any me tease in the 
tue ha/aid and whethei cm not it is a nsk they aie 
piepaitd to.ieept uncle! the* polic y 

I 1 c r /'/. ue I nlc'S otheM u ise ai 1 angled, hie poli¬ 
cies do not coui deeds, bonds, money, stamps, 
ot books ot account Ncu an* the companies liable 
foi loss aiming tuun earthquake*, luintc ane, sub- 
ten anean tue, 01 invasion, civil commotion or 
nnht.uy 01 usurped powci 01 lens 01 damage 
caused bv explosion, otlni than ixplo.mn of coal 
gas, m a building not being pail ot anv gas woiks, 
noi lor damage to goods ot ubnsils whilst undei* 
going an\ piocess m winch tin* application ot fne 
heat is nesessaiv, 01 damai;e caused |>\ spon¬ 
taneous combustion loss 01 damage caused bv 
lightning, whe thei the | iope 1 tv in-.ui» d be* m tually 

SC t on tu e t Ilf *1 c bv 01 Hot, is, how cv Cl , I no ml 

I 1,1)!' I( t Ilf I nil >1 ' t \\ he i e in an e d | 1 ope 1 t \ is 
tiansfened 01 as agm d without tusl notifying the 
company, the poln \ in so t.u a*- su. Ii roods an* 
loncciticd lieconu- mope 1 ati\«* 1 lie 1 < ,1 a.abie- 

m ss o| tins clause* will at once !» seen, it being 
obvious 1 1c mu the point ot vn w ot the moial ha/aid 
that the company should know sonic thing ot the 
pc ison it is msm mg 

lie unni/K c Wanantics aie imeitcd in policies 
by the c oui panic s a. a iiimiim ot limit mi; the lia/aid 
which they aie un«h i taknu’, bv pi < venting the 
insuied tioin obtaining pi ot 1 c I |o|i (Ml the mider- 
standing 1 hat «c 1 1 .1111 methods oi maiiula<tme 01 
In at mg and ot he 1 mafic 1 , an* not c.ium! out, and 
sut) a que lit ly inliodming these methods For 
nr t nn e, I hen ai< many 1 1 adc s w lu*i 1 t he ins c ssat y 
work can lx* done 'itii<*r bv lend or fty tin* use of 
povvc 1 mac him 1 \, and if an msun d h 1 * stated that 
no power mac 1 met \ is um d, he will 1/ I the be nefit 
of a low late ol ptemium, and Ins poln v will con¬ 
tain a 1 I.iin* to the dfn I that it is wan ante <1 that 
tlx re be “no puwei machmeiy iim d on the 
pKimscs’’ m 

Killing ot Risks. In 1 dim < lion with pit ate house 
iisks, tlx* unifomi rates of Is fid pci cent on 
tlx* bmlchiig .uxl 2 -. pi 1 cent on tlx* * ontents 


.Mid to btisftiess iisks, the qucsion of 
1 men h nxue complicated matter, the 
xlmp upon a variety' of < in mnstaix es, 


apply 
With i< 
rating 1* 
rate s depe , 
sixh as tlx* c otystno 1 1011 and situation of the 
building, the nntuie of tlx* tiade earned on, the 
character of tlx goods fiom the point of vx w yi 
salvage, tlx; method of lighting and healing, «ftd 
tn crane ti.id'S tlx* numb- 1 of hands employed, 


et- • 

Mu 1 i!c bn i|n* budding gcmually lollow-, the 
III. , i a tin pail ic Ilia 1 1 lade c.i'i'ol .in, and when* 
|, ( I .Mm" i oc.iipi'd bv a numlfc i <»l f'Miants 
ai I . .11,' oil diff* ! c nt 1 1 adc ** 1 in n tlx* i ah c barge d 
loi i],, (,i. In i * d <| i iad' c ai in <1 on f lx t< in is 
jpi :>( ab)' to ill. uh<*!< "I tlx truants, as well as 
i,, i j., bi-it 1 * ■ i 1 . x I In* sann m in o k applu s 
A J , n 'wo <■ ,> *i ■ l *n 1 1 *! i • j*s »< unmiinx at c , i c , 

rf iot divid'd Item, ca.h otln i bv sonic tin pi oof 

III ’ln"l ot ( oiD-l 1 DC t X Ml 

i oi latmg pmpo.i- l*ilcl»*gs are divide^mto 
1^ - < bioad chv isiori . 

, 1 1 11,1, k .in?* ,t,air I lh«,«. in ulna, tl... ].arty ami 
buildings evttff'nal walls are built of 

( these materials alone 
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b) Brick arid tim- \ 

bcr, stone and Those where any timber, lath 

timber, or iron j- and plaster, is used in the 

and timber I external or party walls, 
buddings J 

c) Timber build- < Those entirely built of this 

ings 1 material. 

Construction. From tune to time certain Acts 
lave been passed onioning ccitain conditions in 
egard to the < onstnn tioii of buildings The 
.oiidon Building Aits, 1844 and 1905, the pro¬ 
visions of which aie of the greatest importance to 
nsurain e companies, may be <ited 
External Hazard. This is an important factor 
roin the point of view of idting ; indeed, the sur- 
ounding oi adjacent buddings may be of such a 
haiacter as to make the paiticular nsk umnsur- 
-blo, although in itself a desirable one. Where a 
milding is in close proximity to another, one of the 
lncf points to consider is whether there are any 
tpemngs, doors or windows, opposite to each other, 
is whete this is so the nsk from exposure is much 
jreatei 

Internal Hazard. Particular attention should be 
).ud by the msuimg company to the heating ot the 
milding All chimneys, sto\es, and other heating 
ipparatus should be fitted so that theie is no 
exposure to woodwork 

Where a flue passes through a wall not built 
entirely ot buck or stone, the aperture should be 
protected by an iron plate inserted in it. 

The floor space around fireplaces should be con¬ 
structed of stone or an incombustible material. 
Fenders, either iron or stone, are a further necessary 
protec lion 

Gas brae kets should bo plac ed at a reasonable 
distance from any woodwork or inflammable 
material, and as far as possible be made fixtures 
In certain trades lights should be protected by 
wire cages. 

Consideration should also be given to the pre¬ 
cautions taken with a view to combating a hie 
when one a, r, ses. Many lactones aie to-day filled 
with fite*extinguishing appliances such as auto¬ 
matic sprinklers, and it has been found from 
exponent e that whom these are installed the hre 
hazard is considerably reduced 'lhe companies 
fully recognise this, and a special ieduction in the 
rate is made in such cases 

Where premises aie lighted throughout by 
electricity, a reduction is allowed off the normal 
rate 

, Adjustment oi Losses. In the event of a fire, the 
insvred must immediately give notice in wilting 
to the company in accordari'C with the conditions 
sot forth in tin* policy, and furnish such reasonable 
proof as tSif circumstances of the case admit ; he 
must also state whether any other patties are 
intended nPthe damaged pioperty, and if such 
should prove to be the case, the various pai ties will 
apportion the loss between th unselvos 

The company may, if it chooses, enter into, and 
keep possession of the budding in whu h the loss 
has occurred until such time as the claim is adjusted 
In the event of a bdgus claim being put forward, 
the company is freed from liability ; but a distinc¬ 
tion* must be drawn between a claim in which the 
value of the destroyed articles is merely exaggerated, 
and one where a dhum is made f< .*■ the loss of 
something which has never really existed 

We observed in the earlier portion of this section 


that a fire policy is a contract of indemnity. It 
follows, therefore, that in the event of loss, the 
insured will only be entitled to claim an amount 
which represents the intrinsic value of the articles 
at the tune of the fire, due regard being paid to 
wear and tear and depreciation The actual loss 
can only be regarded as a basis or medium for 
arriving at the value immediately prior to 
destruction 

The conditions of the policy invauably give the 
company the right either to settle the loss by a 
cash payment, or to reinstate, or repair, the damage. 
So far as buildings are concerned, this right is 
statutory, granted by the Acts of George III and 
Victoria. Where a company elects to reinstate a 
property, it is liable tor bad workmanship. 

The same principle ot indemnity applies equally 
to buildings as to goods, and the company’s liability 
is the actual value of the buildings destroyed, not 
the cost of putting up new ones So also in the 
case of damage to unfinished goods in the hands 
of a manufacturer, it is usual to take the cost of 
produc tion, excluding any addition for profit, as 
representing the damage. Also where machinery 
is damaged, if it can be repaired, the sum iccovcr- 
able is represented by the amount it will cost to 
put it into the same, or as good, condition as it was 
before the fire. 

In cases of loss under a farming stock policy, the 
insuicd can only claim to be indemnified up to the 
market value of the propeity destroyed. 

Under “ Valued Policies,” which are occasionally 
issued on the contents of private houses, and on 
works of art (following on the system piaetised in 
connection with maune msuiance), the question of 
the actual worth of the articles at the time ot a 
fire does not arise, as a definite sum is fixed for 
each article when the policy is effected 

Fire rates aio based upon the assumption that 
the full value ot the stock or goods is being 
insured. Where this is not done, the company 
piotects itself by inserting an average* clause in the 
policy The effect of the average clause would be 
that if, and when, an insurance is for an amount 
loss than the full value, the company is only liable 
to make good such a proportion of the loss as the 
sum insured shall bear to the total value of the 
property at the time of the fire, that is to say, the 
insured is his own insurer for the excess value of 
the property, and so liable for a proportionate 
share of the loss. 

Where the insurance is fc» the full amount, the 
question of the salvage is a matter of adjustment 
between the insured and the company, but where 
the average clause comes into operation, and the 
insuied has to bear a proportion of ..the loss, he is 
entitled to shate in the salvage for an amount equal 
to the uninsured portion 

Besides the above clause, wliich is called the 
“ pro rata average” condition, there a-e - two 
feather conditions of average in jse amongst the 
companies, i e , the ” second condition of average ” 
as applied to “floating policies,” and the “ three- 
four* hs condition of average ” which is used in 
connection with farming stock policies. Both have 
important bearing upon the question of the ' 
apportionment of losses, but they are too 
comp’ica'ied to enter into here. 

The liability of the company for loss in any one 
period covered by a single premium is Incited in 
respect of each description of property to the sum 
insured thereon ; all sums from time to time paid 
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to the insured by virtue of the polity in any period, 
as before stated, being accounted in diminution of 
the amount insured for such period 

Arbitration. It is a condition of most fire insur¬ 
ance contracts that in case any difference 01 dis¬ 
pute shall anse between the insured and the com¬ 
pany under the policy, such dilfeienc© shall be 
referred to arbitration in accordance with the 
arbitration clause contained therein 

The object of the clause is twofold : in the first 
place, it benefits the company, in that it prevents 
the insured running up veiy excessive law costs, 
which the company may ultimately have to pay , 
and, secondly, it benefits tile insuied in that any 
dispute he may have will be settled by lefereiu e to 
an expert in fire insurance mat lets 

Consequential Loss Insurance. We have seen that 
t^o ordinaly hie policy, whilst it covers damage to 
a building and its contents, does not piovicle com¬ 
pensation for loss of tiade lesulhng from the 
interruption of business consequent upon a file 
Owing to the vastly different conditions which 
obtain in the commemal world to dav, the import¬ 
ance of a more complete indemnity is steadily 
being recognised bv business men, and a demand 
is springing up for a fne policy which will 
include within its tovei the iisk ot consequential 
loss. 

In fairness to the companies, let it be said that 
they are not only responding to the need, but are 
taking active steps to impress upon all inn chants 
and manufac turns the importance of being 
protected against the risk 

Policy. A “Consequential Loss” policy covers 
Loss 0 / net profits ansing liom pailial 01 total 
stoppage* of business due to a fne; 

Payment of Standing Charges sin h as Kent, Kates 
and Taxes, Interest on Debentures, Mortgages and 
Loans, Insurance Premiums, Advertising. Salaries 
to Permanent Staff and Wages to Skilled employers, 
Travelling Expenses eV ; 

Increased Working Expenses sue lr as Kent ot '1 < in- 
porary Premises, Hue of Machinery, or additional 
cost ot Raw Materials, etc 

Proposal. Before an insurance can be elicited, 
the companies requite the applicant to answer 
certain questions, amongst winch may be men¬ 
tioned— 


Premium. The rare of premium varies according 
to the natute of the risk and til© peuni for whhh 
the indemnity is lequiied Usually the rate per 
cent is the same as that charged, under the 
ordinalV* hie policy 

Adjustment of Losses. When a Haim nines under 
the policy, an accountant is mutually appointed by 
the insured and the company to as^eitain the 
loss, and lus feitiluato is rog.uded as conclusive 
i he cost ot the certificate i> borne by the 
c ompany 

In all businesses there, is a certain “standard '* 
and any 1 eduction in this standuid lesultmg iioin 
a fire, and wlm h denotes a c 01 responding 1 eduction 
in profits, is the measure of the consequential loss 
sustained 

I he standards of “ turnover ’* tor hading con- 
cutis and ‘output” tor manufac tui mg rontons 
aie mostly applicable, but the companies aic pre 
pared to issue policies based upon otliei standards 
to mo't individual cases 

1 he method emploved in .11 living at the com¬ 
pensation payable when a claim arises is a simple 
one 1 he accountant asiei tarns the shoitagc 
between— 

(1) 1 he .irnonnt of the standard in each ot the 
months following the fur in respect ot the period 
foi which the* msuiante »s c fleeted and 

(2) lire amount o( the standard 111 tiro coire* 
spcmdmg monllis of the previous yen 

Such percentage of the* shortage as the sum 
insured bear-, to the* total amount of the* standard 
tor the twelve* months immediately pretrding the 
fire, together with an allowance in lespeit of the 
increased cost of working 1 ti« uned in carrying on 
the busmens, lepresenls tin* < omp< nsation due 
under the policy, piovidetl alwass such sum does 
not exc ('eel the actual percent, ipe oi tfie net piofits 
to the standard obtaining 111 the \<*at immediately 
pre c ecling the fii e 

lire* following example will clearly illustrate the 
method ot adjusting losses— 

A policy is effected for /\S,000, coveting loss of 
net profits and specified standing (Paiges (or a 
period ot indemnity limited * », say, six months 
after afire 

A lire occurs, say, on December 30th 


(1) Nature of Business earned on ? . 

(2) Arc your Books regular ly Audited ? I . . 

Ij so. please state hou often, and give 

Namf and /. ddress of your A uditoi I . 

(3) Have you at present any Insurance \ 

covering Loss of Net Profits and ! • 

Standing Charges 7 1 

If so, give details 1 2 3 4 5 

(4) Has any Proposal made by you for ; 

Fire, Insurance or Loss of Net Profit I 
and Standnf^ Charges been dec line , 

I! so+give details 

(5) Have you ever suffered Loss by Fit< ? j , 

If so, stait particulars. > 

* Total amount of the Annual life Insurances with all < opipnnies on the contents | 

of the IVemrscs to which the insurance is to ">ply (excluding Dwelling / 
Houses, Offic es aijd Stables) » • * 

Total Annual Premium paid in respt t of sue i. linur*..* es. . 

Name St i*'ire Insurance Company having , .. 

the largest share of suHi insurances. > 
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The accountant asceitains—* 

1 1) 'I hat 4 ^ 10 turnover for the twelve months 
immediately preceding the fire was /50,000 

(2) 'that the pet tentage which the sum insured 
beats to that turnover is 10 per cent 

(3) 'I hat the percentage of net profits and the 
specified standing charges in the financial year 
immediately preceding the fire to the turnover for 
that per io<f was not less than 10 per cent 


1 he loss is, 

therefore, arlived at as 

follows— 


1 in nover in 

- 

Month 

year pieced mg 
the* l ire 

Turnover 
after Fire 


/ 

/ 

Januaiy 

4,000 

1,500 

February 

5,000 

1,500 

March .. 

5,000 

2 000 

Apul 

5,000 

3,000 

May 

5,000 

4,500 

June 

4,500 | 

4,500 


Incteased 
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in case of default by fraud or dishonesty, any losses 
which may be sustained, to an amount specifically 
named and agreed upon in their policy, and by such 
means obviate the necessity for private sureties, as 
well as the obligations arising therefrom, which 
often prove as prejudicial to the best interests of 
the* employers as to the party seeking guarantee." 

In 1842 a stimulus was given to the,* business by 
the recognition by Parliament of an insurance bond 


Shortage in 
Turnover 

At 10 
per cent. 

Monthly 

Loss 



• 

£ 

i 

l 

2,500 


250 

3.500 


350 

3,000 

' " ! 

300 

2,000 


200 

500 

i 

50 

Nil 


• Nil 


Total Lo*-s . . 

/ 1,150 

of wot king inc urred, say 

500 

Total nmoun t payable .. , 

1 1 ,P50 


7 GUAKANTFF INsUKANCF The term In that year a special Act was passed, < on fit ming 
"guarantee” is of wide application, inasmuch ns the Act of 50 Geo III c 85, which made it 
all instu. me os aie guamnlees m one* foi in oi another, incumbent upon holdeis of Government offices to 
but the tc*im is heu used to designate in parte ulai find suieties, and making it lawful for the Loid 
those insutatues which ha\e to do with the* due High'Ireasuici and Cnmnussionets of the '1 1 e.isury 

performance <>t duties pertaining t<> positions of to accept the bonds gtanted by the Guaiantee 

tmst Society in lieu of personal suieties pteviously in 

Histoiy lotoids that a fotm of fidelity guarantee vogue 
msuiancc was projected as fat back as 1720, and From this time onwaid, a number of companies 
the scheme had for its object the insming of loss weio founded for flic* transaction of the business, 
sustained by masters and mist losses as a lesult of several ottices combining file* assurance with the 
thefts by tlteir servants The project was made guaiantee of fidelity 

known through tha Press, and the public were The necessity for an insmance of this kind as a 
invited to take up shaies in the concern on the piotechon to an employer is untortunatclv only 

following conditions: Kach ^ 1,000 share to bo too often dc*monstrated l>y cases which must have 

subject to a payment on aophe ation equal to 6d come undei cun nplice of pc*isons ol previously 

per cent ; calls made should not, m all, exceed good chanctei who ha\e misappropnated the 

10s j»er cent during the first year No one person money of their employers 

was permitted to subsenbe tor more than 3,000 The unsatisfac tory ie&turc i attac lung to j>n\ ate 

shares suretyship of a poison being p’aced under an 

The Fidelity Guarantee Insurance Company, obligation to his filends or i datives to act as 
founded m 1840, was the fust to place an insiir* sureties for him, and of the absence of ical security 

ance on modern lines before» t he public , the com- afforded by such personal bond?, owing to the 

panv’s registered address was It), Birdun Lane, possible decease or bankruptcy of the surety', an* 
London, FC lhe objects of the society were entnely removed by the substitution of an liisui ante 

clearly set fotth m a memcuanclum issued by them company's bon cl 

in tlv* following tei ms - The argument in favour of an insurance bond as 

" To obviate the defects of the system of sutety* against a private suicty is well puknn the following 
ship by puvate bondsmen, wlvoh is univeisally extract from a pamphlet written in 1843 by the«iate 
acknowledged to bo attended with vanous incon* Mr C. Saunderson, foi sonic years deputy'chairman 
veniencos and olijoc tions , instanc es have constantly of tlic Guarantee Society— 

occurred m which jxtsuiis of the highest rcspec t- In the disc haige of tmsts between pai ties united 

ability have been ibliged to foi ego valuable by daily fitendly mtertoutee, tlicte is a natural 

♦ appointments, from either the great difficulty of repugnance to allude to a deed providing security 
obtaAUng socunty, or a repugnance to place their for their ^faithful perfoimance and piocceding on 
relations oi fi lends ana themselves under obligations the assumption of the possibility oi dishonesty in 
involved theiein - i a fnend, in ‘whatever station of life he may be 

"The Society undertakes, on the payment of a placed lhe instrument, therefore, loses 4 -much*of 
small premium pci cent per annum to make good, its controlling power, and is less likely to prevent 
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(PROPOSAL* FORM IN C\SI OF ClWR VVll I INMKVNll.) 


1. STATU AT n il LK.NliTII \ (Mil ( IlllstlUll N.UIU 

and Sm name, ami l'lac o o( Ixrsidem e 

2. Am* and Phut ol jluth 


d. Whether Single, Maim'd, • >r a Widowir 
4. Whether a H<»um !inl<|ri 

5 Whether anv Family . if so (a), wbat numbei ni 
Children * {!>) How main an* wholly dipendtnt 

upon you , il p.utialh deptndent, how mam ami 
to what rxltnt t 


6 What is the amount of wurity n«pnn*d , 

7. I he natuK* of emploMm nt 

8 Wli.it will lw l.ll«.sl amount ol "( ,ish in lun.l " .0 

any one time , 

9 ( 1 ) What amount of sahiy you ieu ivr in n-pnl 

of this appointnu nt f 

(6) What f»tIn r nmunriation will \ou mmf m 
respect ol this appomtrn nt ' It travelling 
expenses allowed, state paiticulais 

10. Whether you have am othei husimss oi < allini*. and 
the amount ol in< ome \ on iloiu* boiu same 
If so, give name and addless ot otlut «mployn 


11. Whether you an* seumly loi any prison 

12 (a) Were you evn bankiupt oi msolwnt, oi did you 

ever anange with your nedilois ? li so, whin ■* 
(l>) Aie you now (listhailed, and in what uumiu * 

Id. (a) 1 lie amount of your pmati debts 

(/,) The amount of your tiade dibts, and all your 
other liabilities 


14 flow and by whom have you I ecu tugaged dining 
the last Tin Years? 

MON 111 MON4H 

From 1 to j 

From . 1 , n 

loom I to 

State why you left your last situation 
l’l t'ASE /^isw^u lilts (lot si ION 1'1’llN 

15. Ihe# particulars of yout I’nvate 1 top* 11 \. i<-d. 

personal, oi othei wise, whether m yom possess , 
in rcvei sum, or in expert am v • . 

__•_ _ - - - - ' _ 

16 If you have applied to anv othei (o.ai anlee ( < ,npany , | 

the date, the name of the t ompany. and tlu -dna¬ 
tion you then held Also how your I mpos.il was 
• disposed of, and. if accepted, the Premium >»« 
s were required to pay 

17 If you have previously applied^**^his (ouipany, 

statf parti* ulars. •_ 

18 StateTdfNamo, awl Ih.-oussoi I- n.pIT.ycr 

lor whom the Guarantor is __ 

19. Give theTTame^Snd A.ldrtawa ol O^cc M.ico. 

, • . (not relations). 

(H3S)-6W pp. 842 * 84J* 
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fraud than if the* cxistem e of the Iwriid was 
cnodieally impressed upon the mmds of all patties 
he annual notice whnh the so. iet\ issues to the 
parties guaranteed and to their pumtpal sujplus 
this defeet It icmmds*!ie one that, holding the 
security of a l*ond, it is his dut\ to examine and 
balance periodic alls the an omits ot the patty 
guaranteed, and to the othii it re. alls cup ir 
the lemembiame ol the ol ligations undei wliu.li 
he is bound to a faithful dis.haigr ot the tiust he 
has undei taken to perfonn It imp jms m. buith.n 
upon the p'm.ipal, unless an ordmaiy attention to 
his own interests .an be so legarde 1. and it u .pines 
fiom the set vant nothing moie than stmt integrity 
of conduct 

“ Not only theiefoie, is a more . oniph to sm unly 
piovuled Ic r the pun. ipal, but the so. let v < m .m- 
ftiges the giowth of a high moial in ling in on. of 
the most mi ful .lasses ot the <omimimt\ those 
entlusted vith peumiaiy ti.insa. turns on .mount 
of others, and wat. lies with vigilance any sign of 
the deficiency of su. h pi in. 1 j>li s, or the e\isf« n< e of 
pemiLious habits 

“So convm.ed have many punopals of well 
established % ms become of the gieat pi.utnal 
value of the position taken by the Uuaianlee 
Society, that they pay as a vdiinlaiv odl to the 
individual tin* amount < f picnmim rc-.pmed bv the 
Society fiom the peison who is llu- subject of the 
guarantee ’’ 

1 he busmens of tidehl\ guarantee msuiamc may 
be divided into the t hi ee follow mg In oad div ismns 
(1) Commercial Bonds, for the guaianlcung of 
the fidelity of cleaks, Milners, tiav.lleis, man.igeis, 
see ie»a»ies, and the like, engaged in industra! 
undertakings 

(?) (jovt tnment Bonds, foi tl e gu.uardeeing of the 1 
fidelity ol sei\.mts holding appointments undei the 
Crown, i e , Hoard of 1 1 ade, 1 o< al C«o\ e i nment, and 
Host Olt.ce officials, Customs House, Inland 
Revenue, and hxusc olfne.s, officials of Loimty 
courts, and the National iJebt Office, and the like* 
(d) Le»al Bonds, foi guaranteeing tin fidehtv of 
aehmnislrafots m e'onne. turn with tin Hiob.ite 
Court, leceiveis and au< Ilonre'is ajipointed bv the 
Chancer y Courts, ami tin like 

Commercial Bonds. Undei a guarantee bond 
issued in connection with * oininei. nil ndu, the 
company agiees to leimbuise t« tin* e*in)>!ov< i sm h 
pee umaiy loss as he nu\ sustain by leason ol <i and 
or dishonesty of an emplov ee m e orinee tion with Ins 
duties, amounting to Pmber/h me lit <>l mom v, « om- 
mitted and e^iseo\e*ed dining the . ontmu.iin e of 
the insui in* e, nml within three months from the 
death, dismissal, or ictnement of the* employ'e 
Should an^al^e*.ation mi the dull's and * on.ntions 
of scrv lev of the employ a", or anv iedu< tion m the 
remuneration take j>Ia< e ‘-iibsecpient to the entering 
into of the agreement, without notice then of being 
given «to tile company and then eons' *i obtained, 
the agreement Ht?* nmes void and the i ■ mum paid 
forfeited » 

When loss arises, immediate noluemi t b" given, 
followed by a bdl statement of »Iaini wilfcn. - hue 
months after discovety, anc! it is incumbent upon 
the insured to furnish to the .Cnipany reasonable 
proof of the correctness of such claim, and tender 
to the company all information and a<s st.»u e to 
enable it to sue for, and otherwise to ed ‘am, 
rcimbnrsement by the employee ol any moneys 1< < 
company shall become 1, ** *e to pay under the 
policy. 


» 

No nievie than oi e . laim, and that ugly m respect 
of avtsot defaults eomimtted within twelve mounts 
fiom the date ot elfe. ting *i>r renewing the* agirt*- 
nie*nt. shall be made under the poll, v, which, liom 
the making of sin h < lum, shall wholly cease and 
deter mine 

Proposal. I)i<* ioim of proposal imed m ( ..nne.- 
ti"ii with t'oiniiicn i d li.»nds g. m l.dlv tamtams the 
ejue'stioris shown in the inset 

An dine on lesciving a piuposil tor guarantee 
iiisiname pio.e<*'ls to make m<|un\ into the 
standing, both linain ml and moial, of the* 
pioposei 

1 he |>II .('lit emplo\er is asked to give full 
juiitnulais of the duties of the* uppln mt, the* 
length of time In* has be e*n ill Ins srnio* tin* sahll v 
oi . oimmssioii In* is to le.uve, tin amount of i ash 
he is liUe-H to have m his possession at any one 
time, and the method gemiallv adopted with a 
view to detesting anv iueguLuit\ 

1 lie i < fc*i ees are . omiuimn a ted with in r. gar d to 
the habits of tin* apple ant and hi« integrity 

I lie pi opus, i \ pie v mils emplowt > an also ado d 
to reply to ejm s| mn i < ran I mg tin h re • h ol tune 
the appln ant ha . I».« u in tin n >er \ n « wh\ In* was 
leaving, or had hit rlnir ser\n< and whether 
during his . an . i with them tin s had lon.nl him to 
be ol sob* r habit > am I w In 1 ln*i tln\ had reason to 
minims t him o| dishorn siy "i nnpiopii . ondmt 
(olleclRo or Sclie'elllle Policies. In luge firms 
when* there ai, a numb, t of (mpl->\<.- to be 
guaranteed, i ior m ol poln \ known as a < dl.. five 
Polity is adopted Sm h a poln \ « ontams a 

s ln-dule in vvhn )i the mini, ol < a> li emplov it in 
etib n d, and alt. i .it km is , an be mole a •. "in ploy res 
luv. and otli. IS elite! the seivne thus obviating 
tin* ne. maty foi a miltlbl I of individual poll, lex 
Unde i thu svsi, m the |in mi11 iii ^>anl loi an 
e*lllpIo\«e who haves tin* i v |. e beloie the end of 
tin* y i ,u of infill.in. e .an be apple d to tin* 111*. ill- 
am e of lus.su. < essor Mon*ovei, tin pie iniiim 
.haigc-d iusual I v at a lower i.itc* p.i . . n t than 
on ituliv idnal insui am i*s 

Premium. I Ills vain*, avoiding t^tlu* on mil- 
stamm oi i*nh . as", and as :h<n* an canv .pies 
tion > will- h inline in •* the i at - , il is . >n 1 \ pov ibh* to 
give an aj'pniximate idea of tin » o*^ ot an 
msin am e 

Hank ami Hallway (fl. i ks InuiitU 0 1 | < i c»lit 
Hillldmg So. |.*ty Se< irtuiles ,, 7s (id 
Coinmci ml < h i ks and 

Cashieis . # „ On Od 

S.crelaiies and Manage in of 

Public Companies ,, Os Od ,, 

Comim n la! ( oil'" tois ,, 12s Od .,* 

Comm, i 1 i.d I iavelh‘is (on 

sal.n \ and expense's), ex- • 

< opt 1 lies, in . online tion 
with W’nie and Spuds or 
>iim)ai Uadi , win. h are 
a..eptcf| { spe. ial rates 
of pn mini!. * 20s Od 

Government Bonds. I hus far oui lernaikx have 
be. n < oiifn. to tie u.sntam e; of . oinmere nil risks 
J lie issuing ■ i Don-Is in < o/ine*< tion with appoint- 
•miit-. ur'dei (.inetimit ill lofn s iveiv large pro- 
• ■o'tioii ot the busine.s Ha.ea.ted by flic; f^lehty 

..afhanfte deput timid <4 a •'unjiatiy 
0 1 he following (iov eintiit »<* departments, among 
others to 'whom fronds are issued, may be 
me ntioned- - •" 

Inland Bicenue Compnsing distributors and 
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su^-distributprs of stamps, collectors of income, 
and surveyors of taxes. 

Local Government. Comprising clerks to 
guardians, borough councils, surveyors, assistant 
overseers, rate collectors, relieving officers, treasurer 
of parish councils, and master and matrons of 
workhouses 

Hoard of l rude Computing superintendents, 
assistant superintendents and < lotks, and mercantile 
manne officers Official receiveis, trustees and 
special managers (under the Bankruptcy Act) 
Liquidator and special managers (under the 
Companies Acts). 

Customs Custom bonds take the form of 
indemnities in icspect of fraudulent dealing with 
goods liable for duty. Bonded warehousemen, 
wharfingers, licensed lightermen and caimen, and 
cxrupiois of examination floors have to give bonds 
to the Customs 

Excise. The security required by this depart¬ 
ment is in respec t of the proper use of methylated 
spirits 

Proposal. '1 he ptoposal forms, as well ns the 
forms of policies, have' 1 o be* approved by the vai ions 
Government depai t men! s 

Premium, Ihe following arc- appi oxim.it e rat es~- 

s d 

Official Receivers, Trustees, etc (under 

Bankruptcy Ac t) . .. . from 2 6 

Bonded Warehousemen .. ,. 5 0 

Collectois ot Income* and Assessed Taxes ,, 10 0 

Guardians and Boiough Councils when 

whole* of stall is insured .. ,, 5 0 

Rate Collectors. . . . . . ,, 10 0 

Special Contingency Guarantee Insurances, The 
following aie some ot the special contingency risks 
in respect of which bonds arc issued by many of 
the leading offices — 

(a) Guaranteeing the repayment of loans. 

(b) Guaranteeing the repayment of mortgages 

(c) Guaranteeing due performance of contraits 

(d) Insurance ot titles (leases, etc ) 

( e ) Bad debt (common lal c iedit) insurance. (This 
has been treked under the heading of Excess Bad 
Debt Insuiam e ) 

(/) Issue insurant c 
(g) Forged transfers 

8 LIVE STOCK INSURANCE The term " live 
stock " horn the insurance p mil of view is limited 
to two important classes, i e , oxen and hoises. 

Insuranc.es aie granted on valuable clogs, also on 
sheep atid pigs wheie the whole stock on a farm is 
insured, but such risks are not sought after nor 
desired by the companies We will, therefore, con¬ 
fine ‘‘ur observations to the bcfoic-mentioned 
classes. 

Cattle Insurance. A policy of insurance issued in 
connection with cattle provides for the payment of 
a sum, equal to two-thirds the market value, in 
the ©*. „rt of do th bom accident ot disease occur¬ 
ring or contracted during the* continuance of the 
policy With the exception of bulls lor show pur¬ 
poses, cattle between the ages of eighteen months 
and seven years only are insurable 

The policy imposes upon the insured certain 
conditions, the obset .*i,nce of which are pi credent 
to the, .lght to claim. 

Where an accident ^r lhness occurs, the insured 
must obtain, at his own expense, the sci vices of a 
qualified veteiinary sib goon, and must exercise all 
reasonable care with ^ mow to minimising the 
danger of loss. 


In the' event of an animal being attacked by a 
contagious disease, it must be immediately isolated, 
and precaution taken against the spreading of the 
contagion amongst the other stock. 

The ordinary policy does not cover the risk of 
anthrax, a disease which invariably terminates 
fatally, but the risk can be insured by special 
arrangement at an additional charge. 

Classification and Premiums. The approximate 
rates foi the insurance of cattle against death from 
accident or disease arc— 

(a) Fattening Cattle (ovei 6 months 

old) . .. .. .. 5 per cent. 

(b) Bulls (over 6 months and under 6 

years old) including Tuber¬ 
culosis if passed Tuberculin 
Test within 3 months of 

Proposal .. .. .. 5 * 

(r) Pedigree Cows and Heifers kept 
lor Breeding only, including 
Tuberculosis if passed Tubei- 
culm Test within 3 months of 
Proposal .. .. .. 1\ 

(d) PedigreeHeifeis(excludingBreed¬ 
ing usks) including Tubeiculosis 
if passed Tuberculin Test 
within 3 months of Proposal .. 5 ,, 

(c) Cows and Heifers for DanyJPur- 

poscs (including Calving) in¬ 
cluding Tubeiculosis if passed 
Tuberculin T< st within 3months 
of Proposal . .. .. 8.] ,, 

Tin 1 insurance is generally for tlie full market 
value except on dairy cattle, in connection with 
which the companies only accept liability up to * 
two-thirds of the value The nsk of death trom 
poisoning, fire, lightning, operation, or malicious 
injury is mostly excluded 

Usually a deposit is insisted on with all ptoposals 
sufficient to cover the company's vclennary sur¬ 
geon's fees for inspection, which sum is refunded if 
the insurance is completed 

Horse Insurance. There are various kinds of 
policies issued under this heading. The most 
important are — 

(1) General horse. 

(2) Foaling. 

(3) Stallion 

(4) Castration 

(5) Hunters. 

As its title implies, " General horse ” insurance 
policies are issued to cover horses used for business 
purposes against the risk of death by accident or 
disease The classification is— 

C lass 1 Private Carriage and Saddle Horses 
Class 2 Light Trade Horses used by Groceis, 
B.ikeis, Butchers, Doctors, and the like 

Class 3 Light Trade Horses used by Brewers, 
Commeicial Tiavellers, Coin Merchants, etc. 

Class 4 Light Draught ar 1 Job Horses. 
Horses for posting, or let for hire ^ Colts «nd 
fillies over 1 month, and under 6 months of age. 

( las< 5. Heavy Diaught Horses, except those 
spe< lfied m Class 6 

Class 6 Hea\ v Draught Horses, used for » 
hauling dead weights, such as stone and timber, 
and those used by Railway Contractors and 
General Carners. 

Horses ovei 10 years of age, but not exc.cding 
12, are specially rated Proposals for horses over 
12 are not generally accepted. 
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CUssMtatlon and PrrmluniB. 

Sum j i 

Insured, j Gas. l. Ujis j. Qas^ i. ! Class . Clam. Cuss*. 


t C s. J t s J. £ i. J C • 
30 * o o x 5 o i i i x 

2 5 •* o o i 5 o i it * j , 7 

30 1 4 01 10 0117 t> ■ 2 *> 

33 1 o 1 is o j j 1) j 1 i 

40 : 11 a 0 ' a o o 2 10 o [ -j o 


J l ** l sd. 

o; i 1 ^ o 1 o o 

6 ' 2 3 o j 10 o 

o 2 li 6 t o o 

61 3 * \ \ 10 o 

0 j 3 o 4 o o 


9 PERSONAL ACC IDEM INSC'KAXCK IV, 
sonal aiudent insnuiu c is (lie wide ,1 , >1 i| lC < .ssu.slt\ 
insurants In the sra laws »t Wisln, isui 

a reference is made to the piu> tue of the owm,., ,',i 
ships insuring thu lives o[ the maslnc an.,,, 1 st the 
dingers of the sea 'J Ilia appeals 1 ,, he tile earliest 
form of accident ins,name on mold it was not 

until thu year ]K4n. liowawei, that am p,.',i.I 

attempt was made lo populanse it 

I he Railway Passougei s Assuiarue Company 
has the honour of hemp, the fust ottn c legisteicd 
to undertaki^ac < tdont liisinanee, I he (oiiti.uts 
or coupons .as they were d< sipii.ited, \\<i< \,, v’ 
limited in their scopes— < ovei mg tailwav a< eidrnts 
only They piovided fatal and non latal hem tits, 
and the piennuin toi fust-class imks was .1 pei’ 
annum to insure £1,000 at death No fixed amount 
was stated as payable foi non J .i_t.il m j ut \ “hut 
such sum .as shall he deemed leasonahk »onipensa* 
tion for such lnpny, as well as toi the pain ol mind 
and body, and the loss of time and money « on- 
sequent theicon ” I liese wolds wete, ho'wryei, 
^found by experiem e to allow of sm ti a wide min 
pretation, that it w.is denned expedient in sub 
sequent coupons to specify a delmite amount f<-i 
noil-fatal injuiies 

In the year 1850 the Accidental Death Assmame 
Company (the pioneer oTn <* of the present foim of 
insurant e) was fonned This Company issued a 
policy covering an idents fiom any tauso 

A large number of companies wete rogisteied 
during the years 1849 to 18.59. and the. policies 
issued during th.lt pci rod wne veiy opr n om s 
Consequently, owing to the cupidity of Home and 
the dishonesty of otheis e\eiy advantage was 
taken of the companies in the; matter ol claims, 
and altogether during the first ten yeats they had 
a most unsatisfactory expedience 

From 1862 the insurant c l^etaine moio lm rati\e 
The offices had gained more expci it me in the 
drafting of thejr conhacts, and also m the classi¬ 
fication and i.atuig of inks, in fact, the bn 4 * mss 
was conducted so successfully that the “Noiweii 
and London,"•together with the " Railway I’as 
sengers,” agiced to allow 10 per cent off the 
renewal ptemiums after a policy had Wen in lime 
five yeais, Fiom this turn onwaid somr lmndicds 
of companies < oimnentcd opetations, tin m s of 
most^were of shon: duration, a tew on]\ i ,m lining 
to this day • 

It is interesting to note that it was not m t d ah; ut 
the year 1892 that a poh< v was issued to Tm Inc • 
compensation for disablement fmjp dr rases a-, w< il 
as accident. This class of poln v was pl.u « d beiou* 
the public by the Law Accident and Con'inp^mv 
Society. The polu v also lnotaded'for the 'nsi mm 
the payment of double comp« iis.ifion ha nijunc 
resulting fijpm an accident to the train in win* h .in 
insured person was travelling ,ts a passengei 

ihe payment of double benefits has been exten .rd 
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to mam Other contingencies, and lilts ksome a 
permanent featuie of the present day contract, 
but the practice, it is submitted, is wiong in 
principle 

It is impoitunt to lemenibei that the pumiple 
umleilying prisonal ac i ident niMiiam e (.md, indeed, 
all nisiuaines, except life and m.uim)ts \utuully 
one of indemnity, notwithstanding the contiacts, 
a-, usualh clt.iwn up,ate not indemnities m the line 
sense of the wold, m.iMiim li as tin* e i>mpan\ aglets 
to pav .1 delmite lixed amount toi c ompensi-tion in 
tin* e\ ent o| injuiv h m .1 given piennuin In 1 hto- 
Ih\U \ lutiluay 7'tf\sc/irjc» s, Jkiion Udeison said: 

1 hese aie not contiacts of indemnity, because 
a prison cannot be indemnified fi.i a loss ol lilo 
as he c an in the* case of a house ot shop “ Legally, 
tins is collect In actual pi.utnc, b,,wc\ei, the 
principle ot imknmit\ must not be o\ ei looked by 
a c ompauv , otheiwisc, it a p» i m n is permitted 
to insuie against a< c nlents toi any .miount he likes, 
conditions «ne c irate'll umlei wlinli fiaml is easy 
I" n‘tmn tioin this dignssion. .is tlie competi¬ 
tion became krcini, companies Med with one 
anotlm in adding to tin list of dise.iM s c meted, 
until today thcie an about tilt) included m the 
combined policies” issued by most ot tlnm 
Lastly, the “ \ 11 Sn kin \s and Accident ” coll 
ti.ut appe.ntd in the pio* pe. tuses of a huge 
nmnbc'i of companies I his e onti.u t is*\ distinct 
advance on the combined poln) with its schedule 
of diseases 

l mlc i some contiacts a specified allowance is 
made foi inecIn al e xpeusc s 

t ontruct. I ndei a pcison.il accident policy the 
company agrees to pay to the tnsuicd, in the 
event ol his sustaining .my bodily iii|iu\ caused 
by violent, accidental, cxltiu.j oi \*il>l< means, 

< c 1 1 am capital sums lot <j< at li. loss of limbs, aiul/oi 

< ><\ And a slap <1 amount pc i week, foi a Inmtc d 
p' 11***1, dunn^ smh time as the in sun <1 is eitlni 
paitially oi wholly disabled Most policies also 
pn*\jclc foi an annuity m the event of disablement 
for life by accident, otln i than !<>>s of eyesight or 
limbs, tot wlm b < aj dal • urns ar • pinvmed 

Ol lain nsks, such as suTc nle, self inflicted 
in)inles, intoxication, insanity, and mjxic.iI dis¬ 
eases an* excluded, and a clause giving eilec t to 
this is c ordained in Ihegoutim f 

I he jiolu irs an: usually annual ones, and the 
company is not bound to invite* the renewal of the 
msu!,.nie Where a policy is foi one yrai, ienow- 
able from time* tfi tune by eonsent, it has be*en 
held that e.n li ie*newal is a new contract and not 
a renewal of tin* ongm.d coidr.iet % 

Policies and Prcriiiuihs. !•» public today have 
a e lion r of Min c foi ms of pc,li< n s, i #t — 

1 Policies covering accidents only 

2 Policies coveung accidents and defined dis¬ 
eases 

d J*cili» ic*s <ovciing accident, and all sickness 
d he*.ip pen clec I table gives the approximate: rates 
and benefits >ovi-nd umlei cae h rispec lively. (Sco 
next ]> *gc ) 

Om lemaiks ■ so tar applied more partre ularly 
to policies rove ung accident soec ified diseases. 

11.. *' All Si, l<n. v 1 ' in ur.yice is a distimt advance 
on tie* remibine-e! l’ohcv^ w-j^i its scheduled of 
clis' c s. but the pir sent cordi.u ts aie* by no means 
pc^l *♦ 1 lies contract issue! by all companies 

ar< , with jxihap one c xcepfcym, annual ones, and 
in tins respect very unsatisfactoiy, tor it is quite 
within the rights of an office to refuse to renew a 
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policy should .1 p< rson be unfottun.ite enough to 
suffer (torn a neurit nl complaint 

Tin* non-foi leitable coni met is undoubtedly the 
only one lh.it can givt entire satisfaction to the 
msuntl, .tml we can onh hope tin time is not tiu 
distant win u insummi tonipanns will see th« n 
way to lssl.e such politics I hus, the piolessiona! 
man and the ti.uhsman will be < nabled to make* 
provision against tin ills that gcncially beset old 
age , m shoi t, will be ablctodotoi theiusc Ivc s in 
an ade qua! e inannei what isaltendv possibh to the 
walking man through tin medium ol sick bent lit 
sot n in s 

The piemmms vai y in aetordante with the class 
of occupation, and the pi.utne t omtnon among 
olhees is to i l.issity the lisks undei thiee headings, 
te , Oidinary, Medium, and Hazardous As a rule, 
the majonty of risks undei taken fall within one of 
these. 


Name of Policy 


l i i ms 



; Ac < i- 

Com¬ 

i lsi< kness 


. dents 

bined 

and Acci¬ 

___ . __ 

, <>nl v 


dent 

Annual Dremnuas 

, S d 

1 s il 

i/5 d 

Class 1 Oidinary 

4 0 0 

7 0 0 

io 0 0 

Class 2 —Medium 

5 0 II 

8 0 0 

11 0 0 

Class 3 —I la/ai dons 

6 0 0 

9 0 0 

12 0 0 

•/ 

Acoident Benefit c 

/_, 

/ 

l 

Death, loss ol two ( 



limbs or eves, oi | 
one limb and cve 1 

1,000 

1 i.ooo 

. 1,000 

One limb oi e\e 

500 

>500 

500 

Pei manent,D>talI)is- , 
ablenumt, per aim » 

ml 

30 

ml 

TempotaiytotalDis- , 

6 

US 

6 

ableipent.per week i 

52 vvks 

52 wks 

52 wks 

Tempoiai y Partial ( 

110 o 

i] 10 0 

1 10 0 

Disablement pei 

W.-.-k 1 

52 wks 

52 vvks 

52 vvks 


Disease Bent fits 


1 emporarv Iotal | 



6 

Disablement, all ] 

* ry kness, per week, j 

ml 

ml 

52 wks 

Do. do us (a) per wk | 
Total Bluftlness oi i 

ml 

6 

i 52 w ks 

ml 

P e i man e n t J- 

ml 

1 500 : 

ml 


Ku*- 1) sis ’ v*. 


1 Double benefits .ire payibti* for injury arising from accidents 
to the pisseiiger lift, ti.im, (r,uuc.ir, omnibus, or oth«r licensed 
vehu le, or Mist lined m a burning building 

(<i) Anemisni, angina jx’Ctoris, anthrax (malignant pustule), 
apoplexy, appendicitis, ,' t »iatic tliolera, bubonic plague, bursitis, 
cancer^ catbmicle, chickenpox, diabetes, diphtheria, dys-nter>, 
epilo '.y, erysipelas, farnl par.o vms, fistula, glanders, hemiplegia, 
hydrocephalus, hvdrophob'a, 1 andry’s paralysis, acute larvngitis 
(noil-tubercular), locomotor ataxia, malaria, measles, meningitis, 
mumps, tnvX'ixletna, acute nephritis, mus, suppurative peneard is, 
acute peritonitis, pentypnlitis, pleurisy (itonAutxrcular), acute 
pneumonia (mm-tubercufarh ,'tomame poisoning, py.emia, quinsy 
(suppurative), scarlet fever (scarlatina), seiHic.rmia, shingles, small¬ 
pox, sunstroke, tetanus, tetany, typhoid fever (enteric), typhus 
fever, or whooping cough. 
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'Hie “ Ordinary " comprises bankers, solicitors, 
merchants, and the like. 

The “ Medium ” comprises tradesmen who 
superintend and direct their workmen. 

The " Hazardous M comprises tradesmen working, 
t e , builders, butchers, licensed victuallers, and 
the like 

Proposal. Before a poln y can be issued, Mic pro¬ 
poser has to complete a ptoposal form which 
contains, among other questions, the following— 

(1) Name, address, occupation, age, height, and 
weight 

(2) Have you evci made a proposal for insurance 
against accidents or sn kness, and have you ever 
been dot lined <>i ac< epted on special terms for life, 
accident, oi sn kness * 

(3) Have you any physical mfunuty, t e , defective 
eyesight, hardness ol hearing, or lameness ? 

(4) Have von evei sutfeied fiom \amose veins, 
(its, paialysis, hernia, ihcmnatu level, pneumonia 
oi pleurisy, asthma, < oiisumptum, heat l disease, 
appendu ills, ot any othei disease ol the stomach ? 

(5) Do you engage m niountaineei mg oi spoits 

of any kind ? < 

(6) 1 fas auv lelative suit« v te*l tiom consumption ? 

(7) Have you reieived compensation for sn kness 
or au ident t 

(8) Aie you now in sound healtli ? 

(ieneiallv speaking, < ompames aie willing to 

accept jiroposals toi accident and disiase lnsmnnce 
ti oni In alt In live s bet vve i n tin agi s of si\t ci n and 
sixtv In sickness and accident msutance the 
limits ,ue sixteen to liitv live 

1 he proposal bung the basis of the contiact, it 
is ol tlie utmost impoitaiue that tlie proposer”* 
should answer the questions laiefullv An> con¬ 
cealment of mateiial but oi mis-statement nullifies 
the contract, .ind lehevcs the i ompany of all 
liability 

Selection of Risks, 'i he ut most < ai e is requu ed in 
theselei t ion of pioposeisfoi act ident and sn kness in¬ 
stil am o A <aieful undei \vi itei, be*hue an epting a 
piopos.il, will see that ea< li question on the form is 
ansvvei ed fully and in unequiv o< ,il tei ms If the appli¬ 
cant hassultercd fiomsomepicvmusace ident oi sn k- 
ness, lull paituulars of its nature and dotation 
will Ik* insisted on Replies smh as “ no illness of 
any mateiial unpoitnme” will not be ait opted, 
for the reason that whilst the lomplaints to vvlmh 
the pioposer mav be siibjeit aie of a nnnoi natuie 
by (ompaiison, yet th«*y nv*y be sufficient to iause 
disability tor two oi thiee weeks each year—a 
pound long enough to swamp the annual premium 
charged for the i isk Where thete is any physic al 
deffA t, smh as deafness or short-sightedness, (ate 
will be taken to ascent am the exac i nature of the 
disability, as obviously a person affected in this 
wav is mote susceptible to accidents The family 
histoiv is an impoitant mattei for consideration, 
espet lally vvheie the contiact is/o cover sickness. 
Should the weight of an applicant be abnormal, 
careful inqumes will be made before ac< eptmg tlie 
risk* - Where a proposer has been declined pre¬ 
viously by a fust-class life <n iu «ident company, 
it mav be take 7, as a general rule that he r 
uninsurable, at least, for sickness 

I’be question ip the proposal form as to whether 
tlie piopcMir has sufleied, among other complaints, 
-{torn vat loose veins, hernia, rheumatism, ipr heart 
disease, is a vetv important one, in v.ew of the 
bearing such diseases have upon an insurance 
against acc ident aud/Or sickness 
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Definition of Policy Terms. flu* eouits, as we 
>hall see later, have plated a vei \ wide mtei- 
pretation upon the woiel “ a.udent " in (onneitiun 
with the Workmen’s Conpensatum Ait, but m 
connecttyn with peisonal accident insuiaiitr, wheie 
the word isdchmd by the poin \ itseb, the decisions 
■ aiu’e i^und the eju.ihfymg worus 

Certain terms have, theietoie, bv common usage 
acquired delmite meanings, foi mstam e. w 

Accident, as delmed b\ most i omp.mies, involves 
" bodil\ injury i aused b\ violent, aoidcntdl, 
external, ami visible. nit jus " 

Death 1 he injury must be the piosimate, sole, 
and duet t t ause <•! death, wlmh must take plate 
within thiee > aluulai months aim the loidnit 
Permanent total Disablt merit Loss b\ ph\sn.il 
separation of two limbs, 01 the < omph to and 
i ret m viable loss of sight of both eve*, 01 one i\e 
and one limb, within tlnee talemlai mouths 

Periruimni Partial Disablt nu nt I oss b\ phonal 
sep,nation ot one limb, oi minphte and imoomi- 
able loss ot sight of one e\e, within thm enhmlai 
months 

Permanent dotal Disablement (othei than loss ot 
eyes or limbs) to entitle to annntt \, m< .uis total 
disability and absolute lmapautv loi woik J<>i the 
leinaindei ot life 

Temporary total Disablement means inability to 
attend to business of any kind 

7 empoiary Partial Disablement uusts wlnn the 
inpuy sustained does not wholK and entnely 
pi event attention to business 

Railway amt harruar Auuimts m< .ins ae e idents 
to a train m tiaimai by wlmh the liisuied is 
travelling as a passenger 

10 1 L \ I h. (.L\SS INSl KAM 1- J his is one 
of the most list till and, pi i haps, most populai of 
the « onlmgem \ insuiam is | he thousand and one 
risks of damage to shop windows weie leahsid by 
shopkeepers eat lv in tin lustoi \ of i.isualtv jnsui 
am e, loi we find that as fai b.u k as 1852 a « "in 
p.'Uiy named the 1’Iate (.his-, Insuiam e ( ompany 
was foimed solelv to liansait tins i lass of usk, 
whii h i omp.inv i ommeiued busim ss m 1 a me M n c I, 
London It has, houevei, met the same fab as a 
numbei ot offu es during latter \eais, uanfily, that 
•of absoi pi ion, wlmh took phu <• in 1010 

file risks to w Im h shop windows ai e i \posed ate 
many and vamd, and it is not smpusmg when we 
remeinbei iiow eheaply an insuiam e mav be i lbs fed 
that shopkeepeis should speedily avail the-nwlvrs 
of the indemnity afloided b\ an insuiam • [»<di« v 
I he need for •insuiam e has been appn < lably 
am leased ol late, the legitimate disin of ti.uli .men 
to display their aijnles |oi sale to the last advan¬ 
tage having nested a demand for an im re.ised size 
ol the “plate" With such imiiasi in size, 
onh,lining, as it does, the hahiht\ to biiakage, 
indemnify- 1 >\ insuiam e luis been m< i e hngtlv 
sought after « 

Proposal. When it is desired to etb m nan 
am e against inis risk, theappluant is 11 >[ u stffl to 
< omplete a form of piojiosal J he offu ( ot ^e<*">t 
of tile pioposal, ‘-.hould the risk be a large om , 
•sually mstiuds an exput in Iiummiii' up tin- 
glass, and to value any special items, sir li i > 
facias, signs, and lettering « • 

Among the questions to ftr found < n most p ,f - 
posal foyns aie the following — 

(If 'J he Mature of the business 
( 2 ) W’lTethcr the premises are at the lormi f a 
street 
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(d) What bieakages have on uned* duimg t&e 
past twelve months 

(4i 1 las the i isk been dei hmsl b\ any i ompany ? 
(5) I'o-ition ol an\ via<ked squat es (these aie 
not msuiable) 

Approximate Kales. I he ia(es \ai\ hugely in 
a-i oidanie with tin i lass ol ti.tde eanflsl on, the 
position of the pitim-.es, and a mimbu of othei 
i onsjdt iations, sndi as the qualitv ol the plate, 
will the! pi till Silveiid, embossed, oi lx III I ho 
maiket pines ol gla.sal flu linn ot quoting is an 
impoitant lavtoi in diltinunmg the (ale to be 
ihaigid, and .is flu-si an »«*n .taut!\ llmluating, 

< <m f am t an ft .u i 1< >i mulali <1 bv 1 he mariutai t in 11 s, 
and subjei ted to vamng discounts 

1 h(' usual thickness ol poll lied gkes is about 
J m . but w he ii* < \ ha tIm km - si s aie i eqmi e d, an 
additional pin <• pc i loot isch.uged 

Policies. I’olnns ol mo I In -| d.n olli.es mm 
bieak.igi s liom an\ . uist, i \< < pt im oi c \ plosion 
A> the nisuicis .tie not H poll iblc lot .lit% 
loss ailing out ol the intei i upturns ol business, 
elm ms; the- turn Intel Veiling between (he bie.ikage- 
and the- i e-pl.u eim III , (lie- impoll.uiee ot illili'i iii.it (' 
l < pl.e e me lits must mil be ov < t loolo d w lie n sele e t mg 
an ollii e tot tin- immam c 

1 lie salvage (whu h is an impoii.mt ih m |iom the' 
e omjMil\ \ point of V le w) IS alwa\s the |>l>>|>e 1 t\ of 
t lie- Ills'll el S llx pollens .lie gi IK 1.1 i IV \1 .11 IV e Oil 
title Is, and in villi' eases I lie llisiu.ime as 111 lllf, 

I litis f i om a qti.u te-i dav 

I I I llllvl) 1* \ !< I \ KIMvS I lie- iiimii am <-s 
mule! this he-adini’ m-i.ill\ tall w if Inn one ol the 

d!< !W mg di V M' 111', 

third Party [Driver s’) Hrhs, i r, .m Mints 
e ause-d bv hoi •>( <1 ve im le s 

Motor ( at /i’isAs, i t , ,ie» idents *e alls* d by 
m< e liaim alh dm i-n v e lm le 

(iliteral thud Patty h'l-hs, it , a«'i<l(-nts to the 
publn tlnougb ihe m idige-m <- ol the e mploy n \ 
woiktmn oi thiough anv ile'ei I m flu pM-nires, 
wav s, plant, m mat him-t \ 

/ z//s, ( /.(in'., arid Hort, A’jv /.^ ae i idents 
e .111se d to pr i .oils 11n i nigh tlu II. glige lie >' et. at h ml 
ants in e h.u ge , oi i hi ouj; h de l< e Is in tin m.. ha n ism 
•\t ( ommon Law, an employes is i espousal,h- ioi 
pnsoiial in|ni \ <*i damage to tin* piopeily "I thud 
par ties (? ( , f he j mbln ) < .fli .( d b\ Ins "a n m gllj-i m e , 
oi an mill- mil to p< j toi m a dot v due to In, ie How 
m<n, also loi ,u < ul( ills ansing mil ol the wionglul 
a. fs ol In, emplpvees in the . oiir.e ol fluii 
employ im nt 

I he- tei til " thud pai < V " is e apable ot two l.ifei, 
pi e. t at ions It i , quite 1 1* m that tin- I hit d pat t , r 
is a rm-mbe t oj tlu publu h . , an\one outside the 
emph v ol the polu v Inddej), but «t is open to 
(jiu stuaj a . to w Im ui r tlu- fu st ami see olid pat ties 
' 111 ., wilt. I piev-hl, two ploposit,. is but Hlgge-sts 
tlie III - i the , ol ■< c t one ** *' 

(1) lie-Inst p.i t v in .i v be-till-e omjiany gtariting 
the nielli am e, .ud*'he s. < ond paity the person 
insun 1 1, or .ilt'-i native ly 

I In-) ■ - i iii'iiu d as the fust partv, ami the 
pe-r-on ( r c , Ih. ,< : va 11 11 « nosing the- damage the 
s.-.ot j] pal tv 

f • i.• ( ommon 1 .iw (seef ( ommon Law) (jT.„lhe 
hi !, in its . at e for humai’ ^ih ,t nposes upon every 
mi^j ulna] a duty to exercise jt asemable < are in the 
e ai r v mg out o* his duties in whateve i sp)iei e of life, 
so a, not to ' aim mjuiy tfl'lns fellow-i features 
A failuie to i v-uisc sm h rare lays an individual 
open to an .wiion in toi t, for dairygus In order 
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to substantiate a claim at Common Law, the person 
seeking to recover damages must prove that the 
person complained about has been negligent in the 
performam e of a duty imposed by law. 

The following are apt definitions of the word 
“ negligence "— 

“ The absence of fare according to circumstances " 
“ The neglect of some care whu h wc are bound 
by law to exon isc towards somebody.” 

Undei < ortdin < irounstances, it may not be 
possible to ptove negligence definitely, but if there 
is pnmA facie negligent e, a plaintiff may be suc¬ 
cessful in an action Ibis doctune is exjuessed by 
the Latin maxim : res ipsa loquitur. 

It is a rule that damage, to be actionable, “ must 
bo the ordinary and probable consequence of the 
act complained of ” : in other woids, the act must 
be “ the proximate cause ” of the damage 

Although very mm h more could he said on the 
question of the uvil liability of an individual to the 
public, the preceding remarks will be sufficient to 
show how onerous is the liability resting upon an 
employer of labour (inasmuch as he is not only 
responsible for his own a< ts of omission or com¬ 
mission, but is answerable at law for any act of 
negligence committed by his employees in the 
course of their work), and the importance of being 
able by the payment of a comparatively small 
amount'-to relieve himself of the liability by 
effecting an insurance poln y is obvious 

We will now pioceed to consider those insuiances 
to which reference is made m the beginning of this 
sec lion 

Third Party ( Drivers') Insurance Their au* 
two classes of policies issued to covei diivmg 
accident nsks— 

(1) Thiro Paity Politic s covering the insuied’s 
liability for peison.d injiu v and damage to piopetly 
of the public 

(2) Comprehensive or tuple Risk Policies’ 
covering benefits as above, and damage to the 
insured’s own vehicles am! harness and fatal injury 
to his hoy-* s 

Contrrrt. Under the thud paity policy the 
company agrees to indemnify the insured against 
his legal liability to pay compensation for bodily 
injury to a metnbei of the public 01 for damage 
to the propelty of the puMtC caused by -- 
(it) Any duvei, hoise and/oi vehicle , 

(6) Goods falling from such vehicle , 

(t) 'Loading oi unloading operations , 

up to an amount not exceeding /-for any one 

act ident nor exceeding - - m any one year of 
Mt-urance 

Under a tuple nsk policy the company agrees in 
addition to the above benefits to pay foi all acci¬ 
dental damage to the msuied’s vehicle or harness 
not exceeding m any event t he market value t hereof 
Fattier it onuses to pay compensation in respect 
of accidental injuiy to any hoise wheie such injury 
causes its deal h within a given line of t he accident , 
the company’s liability being limited to two-thirds 
of the market value of such hoise 

Most policies cover, m addition to the indem¬ 
nities specified, att'Mw costs iik urred in contesting a 
clap*, provided the action is fought with the 
company's consent-, 

The company’s liability for damage to jhc 
insured's hoiscs ami-vehicles is limited to accidents 
happening in a street or road. 

The policy does not cover accidents to any 
poisons in the insured's employ, or to any person 


conveyed in the vehicles unless specially arranged 
for, nor damage to the insured's vehicles caused by 
wear and tear, fire or explosion. 

The company holds to itself the right to repair 
or replace any vehicle of the insured that may be 
damaged, but the general practice is for the com- 
iany to ask the insured to obtain two estimates 
rom local coachbuildcrs for repairing the damage 
and then to instruct one of them to proceed with 
the work. Where any question arises as to whether 
the suggested repairs are necessitated by the 
accident or due to wear and teai, the company 
instructs an independent coachbuilder to inspect 
and report, and where this is done, the company, 
of course, pays the coachbuilder’s tees. 

The usual custom of the companies is to limit 
then liability under the contract to a certain sym 
in respect of any one accident, with a maximum 
liability for the year. For instance— 

/100 in respoc t of claims ausing out of any one 
ac< ident , 

^200 in respect of all claims during any one 
year. 

The policy usually covers all law costs incurred 
with the company’s consent in contesting an action, 
in addition to the fixed amount of the indemnity. 

Policies are issued for twelve months, and are 
renewable from time to time at the option of the 
company. A condition ol the policy, precedent to 
the right to claim, is that the insured shall exercise 
every icasonable precaution in the selection of 
sober and competent duvets, and shall see that 
his horses are lire ftom vi< e and lit for the work 
for whu h they are used, and that the vehicles are 
kept in a perfe< t state of lepair 1 

Proposal. Befoio issuing a policy for driveis 
insurance the company icquires to know certain 
facts about the risk, and the jiroposer is requested 
to complete a proposal foim similar to that shown 
in the inset, the answers to which form the basis of 
the eontiact. 

The premiums aie based at the rate of so much 
per driver, and vary according to the number of 
drivers employed, the amount of indemnity required, 
the nature of the business carried on, and the 
locality,-i e , London, provincial towns, or villages. 

Motor Car Insurance The motor car industry 
owes its development in this country to the passing 
of the Light Locomotives Act, 1896 Prim to this 
Act mechanic ady-piopelled vehicles could only 
travel on the public highway at a speed not 
exceeding 4 miles an hour, and then only if accom¬ 
panied by an attendant wuu had* to precede the 
vehicle with a red flag To enable the industry to 
derelop. it was necessary to do away with such 
ridiculous rcstric lions, and this was accomplished 
by the before-mentioned Act 

Fiom this date the industry has made exceedingly 
rapid strides , in fact, the motor has revolutionised 
the mode of travelling. 

At first, a good deal of prejudice was j>hown 
by the general public' towards met hamcally-pro- 
pelled vehicles, but when they recognised the utility 
•of the motor as compared wit.i the horse-drawn 
vehicle, and became accustomed to their use, the 
spirit of antagonism died away 

The rnsurancc companies were not slow to recog¬ 
nise that* m this branch of insurance a great future 
was before them , but, as in many new ventures, 
most of those who underwrote the business t«* any 
extent at the outset had to pay for their experience 
very dearly m the shape of a heavy claims ratio. 
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The companies have kept pace with the ever- 
increasing desire of the useis of cars to be pro¬ 
tected against every possible contingency that 
could arise, so that the composite policy issued by 
most of them to-day is almost the acme of per¬ 
fection in its coinpiehen.siveness 

Contract. A composite policy usually covers the 
following nsk 9 — 

Sedvm 1. Claims made by thud parties (» e , the 
public) for personal injury or damage to property 
Section 2 Accidental damage to the car (with 
few exceptions) 

Section 3 Damage to car resulting from fire, 
explosion, and self-ignition 

S«Mow 4 Wilful damage to the ear by persons 
not in the insuted's service 
Section 5 Loss by buiglary and th< ft. 

Section 6 Damage to car in transit 
Section 7 Continental nsk.s t e. , accidents arising 
from use of car on the Continent 

The indemnity granted under tlu*se contracts, in 
so far as Section 1 is tom emed, is unlimited Under 
the other sections the company’s liability is hunted 
to tho agieex'^ value of the car at the time of 
insuring. 

Notwithstanding the wide to\er granted undei 
these policies, theio aie ceitain lisks which the 
insured must personally bear , they are— 

(1) Theft of accessories, except when stolen with 
car. (Many companies now cover loss of acces¬ 
sories, however caused, the insuted having to bear 
the fust /I of every loss ) 

(2) Pumtuics or buists of tyres (except when 
due to collision ) 

* (3) Breakage or fiarture of paits of tat due to 
wear and teal. (1 Ins usk, which is defined in 
prospectuses as "mechanical hi eakdowns,” is 
covered by some c oinpame-, b\ special arrangement 
It is a risk, however, which is not generally 
sought after ) 


When desiroil, the insurance can be extended to 
cover the risk of,accidents to persons nding m the 
car 

Policies covering the thud party (public liability) 
risk alone can bo effected, but the greater pro¬ 
pot turn of insurers prefer the full protection granted 
under the composite policies • 

Under most policies the insured is allowed in the 
event of an ac i ulent to have repaus up to the 
value of /5 executed without lefeiemr to the com¬ 
pany, but where the damage is of a moie serious 
chaiactei the company must be* notihed heloto the 
repan s are put in hand I he cost of carilago of 
llit' damageo c ar to the 1 iepau eis is clc Jiuyed by tiler 
insui er s 

In the event of the msuied not making a claim 
upon the insurance for twelve months puoi to a 
renewal, a bonus of 10 per cent is allowed oil the 
ren *vval premium 

I ho goneial condition, attaching to tho policy 
are - 

(1) Notice ot an accident must bo given 
immediately 

-) I he msuied must not admit liability or .settle 
a claim without the company’s consent 

(3) 1 ho car must be diivon by a licensed person 

(4) J he company shall have the light to sue in 
the name of the msuied with a view to obtaining 
an indemnity fiom any peison causing dw'./uige for 
which the? company has made a pu\ merit under 
a polie y 

Proposal, lhopiujxjs.il fur motm c ai insurance 
generally takes the- form shown below 

flic cjucstion of Hi, basis foi laiing motor car 
nsks was, in the eaily days of tin business, tho 
’*■ ib|< cl of lime li di ,c iission among ,1 the offices. 
I lie- v h w of scum unde i wiltc is was tln»/tlu hoise- 
powei .done was tin* defer mining factoi, others 
i lint Hu value o^ tin c .u was Hie Inn basis How- 
t vc i. a.s the* result of much consuli i.U nm given to 


1. Name and address and oc< u pat ion ol Proposer 


2 Type of Car and date of make 

3 The hoisc-powcr. 

4 Value of Car 

5 Will the Car be use**! solgly for Pm ate pm poses t 

6 Will the Car solely be driven by' I he Own- r •* 

7. What claims ^»r damages const quent upoft accidents 
caused lfy youi Car have* be cn made upon you dm me 
the last thiee years ' 


8 Stat^what amount has hr en paid for i • pairing ac c iclerdal 
damage* 104 our ('ar during 1 lie* |> • - 1 \ < ai 

9. Have yotfbeen or are you now nm,. d in i<spe<t <>f 
a Motoi Ca» > If so, please* state ,i nii« # of mpariv 

Iff Has any Company— $ , 

{a) Declined your Proposal ? (a) 

( 6 ) Refused to renew your Policy ? * • (/') 

(c) Required an increase*! Premium oh Renewal 5 % (r) 

11. Hav^ y*m any Insurance . with this Company ? Use 

giv^* particulars. 
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the question by the offices underwriting the business, 
tlie basis of horse-powi r plus value has been 
acc<‘pted, and is now in general use Hie reason 
for taking tin \u!ue also into consideration in 
assessing tin tale fot a composite pohc\, which 
covers d^uage to tin* insuied’s own vehicle as 
well as tin thud pait> iisk, is that the cost of 
tepaiis b<ais a d»fmit< 1 elation to the value of the 
cat 

Tim pinmiiiiis charged b\ tin fust-class offices 
aie jiiacticallv the same and may be tak<n to 
appioximati to the following ( sample of a quotation 
foi a 10-11 l* car-- 

1-iill Vai ufc or Cab, im i.vimno Tykks 


£100 

£200 

mi) 

mo 

mi) 

£000 

D -s 

/« 2s 

(8 1 Is 

If) (is 

f) 18 s 

' (.10 l()s 


1 lie above tab s ate siibjrt t loan duct ion of 10 pel 
cent if the msui ed In ais f Im In st 50s ofe.uhelann 
for damage to liis own cai, and 15 pel a lit for ^5 , 
it tin cai is driven only b\ the ownei, 10 per tent , 
and in the event of no claim being made* in any 
year ol^nsutante, the pirnmim loi the ltnewal is 
reduced f>\ 10 pet cent 

Sj>eual tel ins .ire* givi n when more than one car 
belonging to tin same ownei is instiled under the 
same polic v 

Motor 1 ehule Insurance I he above teinarks 
on motor msui ante tefei mainly to puvate cars 
'Hie policies issued ten trade lisks ate in pi maple 
the same as those gianted for private' risks, except 
in regaid to a lew mmoi details The* Kites of 
premium vaiy gteatlv, depending uponsuch matters 
as the weight oi tin* vehicle, the- e lass of bade and 
the locality in which it is used, and in (he case of 
light-weight \eludes the hoise-powei and value 
ate also taken into account Hie policy benefits 
aie (1) cla ns by the public loi peisonal mjuiy up 
to an fmhmiled , amount m lespect oi any one 
accident oi occui ronce and also in any one y« at of 
insurance , (2) damage to piopertv {other than the 
piopeity of the insuted oi in his contiol) up to a 
sum of £ 10,000 in lespict of any one claim or 
nutnbei of claims ausing out of one* accident, but 
unlimited in anv one yeai of msmance , (3) damage 
to oi loss of the insuied vehicle including loss oi 
damage by fire, burglaty, house-breaking ortlieft. 
Damage to Ivies, however, is only coveted as 
V* result of accident involving damage to the 
vehicle. 

I he fqllowmg are excc'pted loss ausing out of 
the explosion of the boilei of the vehicle , damage 
to any \iaduct, budge, load oi anything beneath, 
by the w'eigih ot the vehicle , earthquake, war, not 
or civil commotion, wear and teai, depuelation, 
mechanical fiactmo, and/oF huakdown 'of anv 
part of the \ elude unless caused by e xternal 
ltnpac t 

Damage'to piqpytv oi injure to pci sons caused 
by spai ks oi asu »s , or loi death oi mj’ii) to 
pa_sengers m the \elude, are also excluded unless 
specially piovided. for .and an additional premium 
paid to cover the risks ( 

It should be observed that the company's liability 
under trade policies'fs limited to /10,000 in respect 
of damage to property of third pa-ties The com¬ 
pany being liable tor damage' by li.e arising from 


the use of the car, the limit of £10,000 is made in 
order to protect itself against the possibility of a 
conflagration, which, under certain conditions, 
might arise, involving the- company in an indefinite 
liability 

General Third Party Risks. This term is applied to 
policies covering the risks of accidental injury to, or 
damage to the property of, the public, arising out 
of the business of the insuied through defects in the 
ways, plant, or machineiy, or caused by his work¬ 
men in the perfoimanco ot their duties (Drivers’ 
and motor cai usks, and the nsks m connection 
with lifts, crams, and hoists, are piovided for by 
scparale msmance ) 

Some of the more important risks coming under 
this heading arc— 

Premises Risks, t e., accidents caused to the 
public on, or about, a shop or factory. 

Builders and Contractors, i.e , risks incidental to 
building operations 

liabilities oj Publii Authonlus, ic, accidents 
happening through detects in w;qs, works, oi 
plant 

The terms and conditions of tl ■') policies vary 
according to the nature of the risk to be covered. 
Injuries or damage caused by fire or explosion, 
damage to goods in transit, and to buildings oi their 
contents upon whn h the assured may be working, 
oi mjuiy to the workmen of another employer 
engaged upon the same contract as the insured, 
are risks whu h arc usually excluded from the 
benefits covered by those policies 

Method ot Kilting. Hath case being rated upon its 
merits, it is only possible to give a rough idea of th$? 
picimiims dunged Thru* are two methods ot 
i at mg ordinal \ trade risks (<i) a percentage on the 
wagts paid , and {!>) u (hatgi pet lactoiy or shop, 
j)his an additional chaige tor each ciaue oi hoist in 

US(‘ 

For oidiuaiv iet.nl shops, whole not more than 
five or six hands are employed, in which the 
following businesses me earned on, the Kite charged 
ranges liom 10s to 15s lot each shop lor an 
indemnity of /100 fot any one accident, and £250 
for any one yc ar, i e — 

Groce ts, drapeis, < heesetnongeis, oil and colour¬ 
ing n, iromnongeis 

Dutcheis and g-eengUM eis, according to locality, 
aii' “i.ited up,” on account of the extia nsk ot 
mjuiy and damage iiom persons slipping ovei 
|M< 11 s ol fat and gree i-stuit which are often 
caieh'ssly allowed to lie about 

For builders’ and contractors’ risks, the premium 
is based upon the wages expended, and varies from 
5s c per cent to 7s (hi jier cen f loi an indemnity 
of /250 for any one accident, and £*1,000 during any 
one year of insurance A slightly higher late is 
ihaiged foi decorators 

For factory ttsks a flat late is chatgcd according 
to the work carried cm, plus an. ulditional premium 
loi each crane or hoist v 

Municipal authorities are resjionsible only for 
lr-jury or damage arising out of a misfeasance {q v), 
l ic , the negligent performance of a duty. They 
are liable for suV. of commission but not of omission 

Lift Insurance Risks coming under this 
he-ding may be enumeiated as follows • Hydraulic 
(goods ary.1 passenger) lifts, electric lifts, cranes, 
hoists 

In making application for insurance* of a l?ft full 
particulars as to the class, the motive power used 
how the shaft . nd‘approaches are protected, the 
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carrying <a|.auty, t-K , have to !><• given In 
regard to cranes and hoists, information as to the 
location ot the building, the position of the crane, 
the number of Hoots served, and its lifting vap.u it v 
must be furnished 

l labibty Covered Generally sjx along then are 
two kinds of policies-- 

(1) nidunmly against the insured's liability to 
pay damages tor <u_i id< ntal injury to pi i sons (not 
in his <mpIo\) whil-t in. 01 mtuing, oi alighting 
from the car ot a pass< ngei hit oi t.uiscd l>\ anv 
crane or hoist I.i.ibilit\ loi damagi to juojurty 
caused l>\ (tarns or hoist s is also t o\ u ed 

(2) I lu above itisinance, tog» tIn i with rmmlhlv 
or quarterly inspection of tin lilt or uam and, li 
desirid, provision !oi the oiling, ihaniug and pn 
the case of hvdraulic lilts) i» packing oi glands, oi 
(in tin i asi ol (hitiic lifts) the supplving and 
fitting of new' motoi bmshes, whm im i ^. 11 « 

Indemnity I he imhmmtv gianud und« i 
passi ngi i lilt jioluiis is gmiially 
/ 1,000 am one p« i son , 

/ 2,000 am om ai i idi nt , 
l 'nInn i d in 11 sp< 1 1 ol anv om \eai 
'1 In iatis v ,u \ with the companies, but the 
following may be lakeu as a fair avei.tg* 

For lifts m pnvali liousis from i'2 10 

,, of lie es and Hats ,, .f 10 

,, hotels and public buildings ,, 5 10 

Inspection In addition to tin* above tales, a 
furlhei charge pel <innu.ii is niadi loi m juction, 
etc , as follows 

Monthly <_>nait< 1 1\ 

* sei \ jee si i vu e 

(1) Inqx < tio-i only ol lift fiom j \ -1 0 

(2) Itispi Mion, i b <imi*g. 

and ri pat king glands, 

or new motoi bnislits ,, /7 5 0 .’1 0 0 

ihe piemium loi < i<> :< s and hunts dept nds min h 
upon 1 lie irnrits ot tin individual usk, and as the 
circunistam es of tach case v ai y t onsidmabl v d is 
not possible bn a company to give a late without 
lust of all obtaining full particulars of the ink on 
a proposal for rn . and it i ■> often found c\p< dn nt to 
have <m inspi i tion made by an esprit • 

12 WORKMEN'S l OMI’LNSA I ION INSUR¬ 
ANCE. By workmen’s compensation insurance 
is generally understood a lontiact ol lmbrnmty 
under vvhic h the until om undertake to nidi mmfy 
the employer against l.**, lej il liability .it ( < iiiiih’U 
Law, undei Loid ( ampbcIJ's Ad I81<>, ihe 
Ernploy< is’ Liability \ct, 1880, the Wmhtmns 
Compens.it ion Act, 19q(> , and tin Woikir us 
Compensation (W^u Addition) Acts, 1917 and 1919, 
in uspect of # a< ride rit ■> happening to his woik 
pcojrle, and Ihe cost inclined in con'c sting ot 
•settling claims made 

During the course ot legal history the relation 
between master a^d sei vant has i onstai ' i hanged, 
and*the tendency of the legislation »> been to 
mcicase the liability upon employers to < -mpensate 
their workpeople for lnjuues received m thg c/ ii ; 
of their employment Lath successive statute has 
*iuci eased the burden on employes 

The onerous obligations imposed upon empl*>sei«i 
of labour under the various AM* and tlv- marked 
increase in the number of a?' idents foi^ win* h "M- 
pensatign is payable liave led all prudent employer- 
to insure ftieir liabihtv / 

The Question of the financial standing * f the 
office underwriting Workmen's Compensation Act 


risks is of the lust importante, but it is to bo 
i egret ted tli.it it is a fat tor olten ovoi looked by the 
publn m the keen de-are t-i ubl.i'ii the < heapest 
rat • 

Ihe premiums vary m anoidanco with the 
degiee ol hazard of tin- paitnulai tiade, and the 
i lassitic.it mu and latriig ot inks aie big subject*, 
h.ii■ IIv tailing within the siojie ..l this woik 

Common Law. By the law ol the land a person 
is responsible for auv act of negligent e on his part 
whereby an innocent person is made to sutler loss. 
Liability for negligent e. under wh.it is known as 
Common Law, has existed fiom time immemorial, 
anti the pieseme of a tout out ot seivuo between 
cmplovii and omploved does not iclieve the former 
from anv Common I aw habilitv that may rest 
upon him foi ui|uiy sustained by the latter in the 
ionise of his employment 

Common Law must not be confined with Statute 
I <rvv Ihe loimer is the unwritten law <>f the land, 
whereas Statute Law is the written law based on 
A« ts ol 1’aihannnt ( omuion I aw isovej ruled by 
Statute Jaw ('•sei ( OM MON I.AW) 

Not only is an employe: i rspmnibli at t omition 
law for lus own negligent .u Is, but he is also 
liable lor the wionglul <nts of lus vinj>i«ees m the 
course of tJien employment, and it was piesumod 
pilot to tlie dcsision in tin' memoiabl*' < aso of 
Puntlcy v howler (1817) licit a woikm.ui, meeting 
with an injuiy in the «om .e of his employment 
through the negligemo of <i Jellovv servant, li.id file 
same light of ilaim to < ompensatnm against tlio 

i llipb >\ i i as an\ ot her per son 

It was, howivei, d< i idi d m that < .iv th.it where 
injuiy results from the a< t ol a b-llovv servant 
engaged in a lominon employment, under the same 
master, tlie hitler is not lesponsible f^i tlie ionsc- 
< |in n< ** oi the inj ii i v I Ins do< lime, known as 
( ommon I'.mfdoynunt (<] v ), was « atm d in subse¬ 
quent laws to an extint th.it bn.une a positive 
liardship upon emjiloyees 

I he otfei I of the do* time was gieally aggiavated 
owing to the teiidem v to < ncite linked liability 
lomjMine., thus making it nrue dilligutt lor the 
injured vvoikniau to juove i.‘gligem e against the 
emjiloveis jiersonallv I he anomaly thus created 
was too patent to be ignored, and in J88() m Act 
i,died the Linployc is’M lability A< ( was j.assed 
with a \ ew to its iemov.il 

'J he amount res overable at Common T iw by 
wav of (ompensajion is unlinnbsl 

laird Campbell’s \d, 1846. Before jmssing to the 
consideration of the Lnijjlovers’ Liability Act,#a 
bnef reference to an AM passed m the year Id#6, 
known <is I onl t ample li s \< t or tlie i'.'it'il 
\. . id« nts t, is call. d loi 

( jider Common haw .in ac lion for d.images dies 
with the decease of either of the rib r -sled parties, 
tr , tie* person untitled to bung tJCaMmrtor tire 
person against whom it is brought. J his dot tune, 
expanses] in tlie Jl.axim Actio perwnahi morttur 
cum ptmmd h/i'j, had the (fleet of relieving an 
employer «.f sponscbilitv for an accident causing 
the death M hi employ* • - # \VLth the passing of 
Lou’ Camj>bell’s Act. howrvcv*TuMr uglit of Maim 
A, fill* diseased peivm wdhld have enjoyed ftvl he 
In »•<i was vested m tlio nonrfnt oi administrator 
t«g the, ben* fit of lhos£ who would otherwise have 
benefited h.ef death not takMi j»lace 

Employers’ Liability Ad, 1880. We have already 
se»;n that by she dot trine of Common Employment 
a work/nan had no remedy agai^t his employer 
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in the event of an injury resulting fiom the negli¬ 
gence of a fellow-servant. Ihe defence thus open 
to the employer had the filed of plating a work¬ 
man in a worse position than a stranger 

By a study of the main provisions of the 
Emnioyers' Liability A< t, we shall see that the effect 
of this doctrine is considerably reduced 

The Act gives the right of compensation to an 
injured workman (in the event of his injuries 
proving fatal, the right is extended to his repre¬ 
sentatives), with certain exceptions mentioned in 
the second Section of the Act, where the injury is 
caused— 

(1) By reason of any defect m the condition of 
the ways, works, machinery, or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer , or 

(2) By reason of the negligent r of any person in 
the service of the employer who has any super¬ 
intendence entrusted to him whilst in the exercise 
of such superintended e , or 

(3) By reason of the negligence of any person in 
the service of the employer to whose orders or 
directions the workman at the time of the injury 
was bound to confoim and did conform, where sue h 
injury resulted from Ins having so (onformed , oi 

(4) By reason of the act or omission of any 
person in the service of the employer com nut led 
or made^jn obedience to the lules or by-laws ol 
the employer or in obedience to particular instim - 
tions given by any person delegated with the 
authority of the employer in the behalf , or 

(5) By leason of the negligent e of any person in 
the service of the employei who has the charge or 
control of any signal points, lot omotive engine, or 
train upon a railway 

The exceptions referred to limit the workman’s 
statutory lifcht to sue by providing that the 
employer shall not be liable in tho following circum¬ 
stances— • 

(1) Unless tho defect m the ways, machinery, oi 
plant, etc , arose fioni, or had not been icmcdicd 
owing to lus peisonal negligence or the negligence 
of a person-entrusted by him with the duty of 
superintendence ; or 

(2) Unless the injury resulted from some impro¬ 
priety or defect in the rules or by-laws, or 
instructions ; 

(3) Where the workman' knew of the defei t or 
negligence which caused his injury and failed to 
report fhe same to his employe! or overseer, unless 
he was aware that lus employei or superior knew 
of the defect or negligence 

,The maximum compensation recoverable under 
the 4 Act is an amount equivalent to the estimated 
earnings during the threo years preceding the mjui y. 

The Act was passed for seven yeais only, t e., 
1880 to 18&7, and is kept in force by being included 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance A< t. passed from 
year to year. 4 ' 

Workmen*8 Compensation Act. 1897. The Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897/was the nex't Act 
to be placed upon the Statute Book. The Act 
introduced into the industrial world a new and 
somewhat novel principle, inasmuch as it made an 
employer, to whonT^he Act applied, liable for the 
first.time for all accident's aiising out of, and in the 
course of, the workman's? employment. Previously, 
in order to substantiate a claim, a workman had Jo 
prove that his injury Resulted through the negligence 
of his master, or arose?but of a negligent act on the 
part of a person for whom the master was legally 
responsible. 


The Act was frankly acknowledged to be a 
tentative one. In speaking of it on one occasion, 
Lord Brampton said: “ It is so framed as to pro¬ 
voke, rather than minimise, Jitigation.” Although the 
Act was limited in its scope to the more hazardous 
trades, it is estimated that about 5,000,000 of 
workers were brought within its scope. 

In 1900, the benefits of the 1897 Act were 
extended to employment in agriculture, thereby 
adding about another 1,000,000 or workpeople, 
making, together with those already covered by 
the 1897 Act, about 6,000,000. 

Both these Acts wore repealed by the Act of 1906, 
so that we need not spend further time upon them, 
but pioceed with our consideration of the Act of 
1906. 

Workmen’s Compensation Aft, 1906. This Ac^ 
created important and far-reaching changes in the 
law 

The Act became law on the 1st July, 1906, and 
enacted (Sec. 1)— 

“ (1) If in any employment personal injury by 
accident, arising out of and in the course of tho 
employment, is caused to a workman, his 
employei s shall, .subject as hereinafter mentioned, 
be liable to pay compensation in accordance with 
the first schedule to this Act.” 

Employer. The outstanding diffeience between 
the Act of 1897 and this Act is that, whereas the 
benefits under the former merely extended to 
certain hazardous trades, the later Act created 
liability upon all employers of labour to com¬ 
pensate their workpeople for personal injury by 
accidents arising out of and in the course of their' 
employment, with this proviso that the employ¬ 
ment must be such as to bring the injured work¬ 
man within tho definition set forth in Section 13 of 
the Act. ” Employer " is defined by Section 13 of 
the Act as 41 any body of pci sons coi point e or in¬ 
corporate and the legal representative of a deceased 
employer.” 

Workmen. Concisely put, anyone (with a few 
exceptions to which leference will be made later) 
who woi ks under a contract oj service, is a workman 
and cut itlf“d to compensation piovided his remunera¬ 
tion does not exceed /250 a year, be he a clerk, coni- 
meicial tiavcller,, or mechanic Should the re- 
inuneiation for lus seivices exceed /250 a year, then 
such a pel son can only claim to come under the Act 
provided lus woik is by way of manual labour 
Personal Injury by Accident. It will bo seen that 
tho injury must atise from an accident to entitle 
the workman to compensation 

Many ostensibly conflicting decisions were given 
under the Act of 1897 as to what constituted per¬ 
sonal injury by accident. The test frequently 
applied by tho courts to deteimine “injury by 
accident ” was whether the accident resulted from 
a fortuitous and unexpected cause, but in the famous, 
case of Fenton v. ’Ihurley, 1903, A.C. 443, the House 
of Lords considered that such a test was misleading, 
and-defined the word “ accident ” to mean “ an 
uhlooked-for mishap or an untoward event which is 
not expected or deigned ” 

A \ety wide interpretation has since been given 
to the word, and jn the case of Bnnton v. Turvey, 
1905, A Of 230, the Ilouse of Lords held that a 
vool-sorter who contracted the disease of anthrax 
(a disease due to a germ found particularly in certain 
foreign skins and wools) in the course of his^employ- 
ment, and subsequently succumbed thereto, had 
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died as the result of an “ accident within the mean¬ 
ing of the Act,” on the reasoning that the alighting 
of the gerra on the man’s eye was an accident. 

Lord HaJsbury, in giving judgment m this case, 
was, however, careful to point out that the decision 
was not to be regarded as involving the doc tunc 
that all industrial diseases were to be icgarded as 
accidents. 

In passing, the de< lsion in the case of 
v. /sway, Itfirte ^ ( <oupany (which ua-. the fust 
appeal to th«‘ House of l.oids umh r th> ItMib \it) 
may be cit< <1 as following upon the pinuiple laid 
down in th- case of Fenton v 1 hat by I he case 

was that of a tiimiuci on boanl a *.lcanu-i, whose 
duty it was " to lake out a sin s that had tall, n nom 
the furnace,” and whilst thus » m ployed he fc II down 
V a faint from heat-stioke ami subsequently 
succumbed lhis was lu Id to In an annhnt 
within the Act 

Arising out ol and in the Course of. It has already 
been laid down in dm isions given m respt- t of these 
words, that the accident must anse nom out 0 / ami 
in the course ol the employ merit Also that the onus 
is upon the olamtiff to prove that the a.. ident 
did so happen, ihe words involve questions of 
law and fa< t 

The hading authority on tin* subject t] t . « 1 , 
of Dennis v il kite ( / /)*'-(«, 1417 m whuh 

the tacts win tins-- Ihe app. Ilant, a hoy, was 
employed by a turn ol buildi rs .md was iiisim. | l( | 
to obtain some plastc r rc quirt d in c «>nn« chon with 
some building operations which tin In in \mi, 
carrying out, and tor this pm pose lie um <1 a Im v< !• 
In proceeding along the load he collid.d with a 
* motor-cai, sustaining a bloke n g I he 1 ase w» nt 
to the lioi.se ol Lmds, win re the tollowmg 
obseivations wen* made 

J lie only question is win tin r tin accident 
arose out of his employtm nt !l is not di.putid 
thal tlie appi Ilant ’.as in'mg the liujil* in the 
coutse oj his t mploymr nt and by tin oolti ot Ins 
employers 'The risk ot collision melt 1 Mich 
(ireumstam es is incidental to tin use ol a bicyc l< , 
it is a risk min 1 1 nt on t In naluie e»l t lie emplov - 
nient, and it was the < ause ol tin aitidiid II 
follows that the act nli nt arose out of t l*e 1 mploy- 
111 cat. It is quite immatnia] that Hie nsk was 
one which was shari d by all numbers ot tin* 
public who use bicycles ten such a pmpose Su h 
as it w.is, it was a nsk to wine ii the aj»p« II.ml was 
exposed 111 eairymg out the 01 dels ot his mi- 
plo\ci . ff a seivant m lln com-, ot Ins 
master’s bu^ness bas to pass along tin public 
street, whethoi it be on loot 01 on a bicycle , eu 011 
.an omnibus or cai, «nul In sustains ,m ace; c nt. 
by reason caf the risks incidental to tin streets, 
the accident ausesout ol as wall asm the com sl¬ 
ot his employment 

It has been held m the < ase of a poison struck 
by lightning, whose duties peculiarly »■.,<> ed him 
to juch risk, tlftit the* accident wa r eh as to 
satisfy the ’fc'ords of tins Section. does not 
follow from this, howevei, that all aeud-nts arsing 
fiom an ” act o* God ” would be in< Ju led * 

. Before proceeding to deal witl^thi scale of com¬ 
pensation as set foi th in the first schedule- to the 
Act, let us consider biicfly the exceptn us under 
the Act 9 * 

Persons who are not Workmen, 'lho definition o* 
a vjorktnaji, given in Section 13, excludes— 

(a) Parsons whose remuneration ex< oeds /250 per 
annum, and who are not engaged 111 manual \ «tk 


(fc) Persons engaged in a private und domeftic 
capacity, whose employment is of a casual nature. 
(c) Members of a police forte 
(</) An outvvoiker 

(e) A membei of the employer's family dwelling 
in his house. 

(<») Ft mun< tation it follows that <1 prison who 
is employed bv wav of manual labour comes within 
the Act, even though his remuneration may exceed 
£250. but wheto a person is engaged partly in 
«lei if al woi k and partly in manual labour some 
questions may arise, although it is thought that if 
manual labour constitutes the pnncip.il duties of 
the employee the case will be within the Act. 

It will be noticed that the Section lefeis to 
remuneration and not to wage*. Therefore, not 
only cash payments, but board and lodgings, 
uniform, and other things the value of whuh is 
capable of being cal< ulated in money -may be 
taken into consideiation m assessing the earnings 
IVnn v Spins cV l'ond, 1408, 1 K H 78(1, 
illustiatcs fhis point in this case tips teicivrd 
b\ a w.nt'i \\cie luld to be puit ol Ihe man's 
1 c numeration 

('<) 1 .mu/ Wit ate I h<- Inin "u uni nahne” 
his c 11 at* d a good deal ol speculation as to its 
meaning wh«*n applied to employiru-nt 111 negate! 
to domestic engage inents, <u in the* wonls of lho 
Act, "otherwise than loi the putp» . of an 
employer's tia.le 01 business” 

Ihe dictionary meaning of the won) "casual” 
is " depending on itunne," " o<cutting or coming al 
unentatn tunes," " unsettled,” and so on 

Ihe u h .1 upjttimo't m tin e meanings is 
1 nt< 1 1 mitt f.t 

It has been laul down by the com is in recent 
cases, howevei, that the nine f.u ( an employ¬ 
ment being xnternutUnt dor- not ne< c-ssaiily make 
it cjf a casual nature so as <0 exclude* a workman 
so employee! fiom benefits under the Act, when 
there is evidence of a definite contract 01 rurango- 
ment Whether an cmplo\ nient is ol a casual 
natme or not vvi’l depe ml on the agic-ement existing 
between the employed and the emph^tjr, 

J o take illnsti atioiis - 

A window c leaner instructed at irregular intetvals 
by j mst < ai d toe Iran t lie w 1 minus ol a pi ivate house ; 
held employmc’d "f a casual lalfout. 

In c ontradistmc lion to this < asc*. where a vvashei- 
woman was engaged to attend on a certain day in 
ea< h week, it was held by the Court of App'at that 
" there was ovnltncc of a e out 1 act,” and that the 
employment was not casual 

(c) Outn oiKtt 111 * ms a pc-ison to whom ailuies 
or mater nils aie given out to be made up, cleaned, 
wa-.hed, alUmd, ornamented, finished, or repaired, 
or adapted for sale, in his own home, or on other 
premises not under the coritiol or management of 
the j > 1 .on who gave out the inaierfn! . or ai tides. 

uJ ) / mfdoyn .' I amily M nil be 1 J»f tlio 

” tmyloyer's fam^y ” means wife 01 husband, 
father, mother, grandfathci, grandmother, step- 
fat I f*r, sti*p mother, son, daughter, grandson, 
giand <laug.. .tcpson, step-daughter, brother, 

sister, halt bi other, half sist4( _c 0 

Settle of ( ompoQKntion. I-'frst schedule (s^ 1). 

1 his Section of th>‘ A< t deals with the seal*, and 
i.niitions of < ompensao >n, **vhi< h are bnefly as 
if! 1' >vvs— • • 

t : atal Injwv Where t>*-.\in insults from an 
injury, an amount equal to thro* years' earnings-— 
or a sum of /15U - whichever of these sums is ihe 
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larger, but nftt exceeding in any case /300—wheic 
there is a total dependent v 

(Example Whero the average earnings of a work¬ 
man previous to death were 15s. per week, the 
minimum amount of /150 would be payable If 
the weekly wages weie 50s pel week, then /3U0 
would be pxyable) , or 

A sum ieasonablc and proportionate to the loss 
sustained where only paitial dependent y exists ; or 
Reasonable expenses of mecht al attendance and 
bunal (not ext ceding £10) where the deceased leaves 
no dependants 

Disablement Where the mjuiy i(‘suits in tem¬ 
poral y total disablement, halt weekly wages (not 
exceeding /I) timing incapacity (I he total dis¬ 
ablement benefits have been ituleased by war 
legislation.—See undei later Legislation at end 
ot piest nt ai t it h .) 

No compensation, however, is payable in respet t 
of the first week of disablement, unless the 
incapacity lasts foi two works , then tompensation 
is payable Irom the date of the ac* ulent 
Thus if a woikman is disabled for— 

(1) Seven days, no compensation is payable 

(2) Ten days, compensation is payable for three 
days 

(3) Fourteen days, romponsatmn to < ommem c 
from the date of the accident 

Spot i.TN.qio vision is made in the scale of com¬ 
pensation to workmen under twenty-one yeais of 
age. Cheat hardship was experienced by mmoi s 
under previous statutes, by reason of then earnings, 
which in many (ases were nominal, being made the 
basis of compensation, and, consequently, in the 
event of a young person earning 5s pei week 
meeting with an accident, the utmost < ompensa- 
tion he couIaI obtain was half wages, ie, 2s fid 
per week 1 ins has now been remedied by the pie- 
sent Act, whit h pi ovules that when* the weekly 
earnings of sut h workmen ate less than 20s , then 
100 per rent of the earnings shall bo payable, 
instead of 50 per < ent 

Average weekly earnings aie to-be computed in 
such man^idi as is bpst tabulated to give the late 
per week at vvhb h the vvoi kinan was being 
remunciated Special lilies have been laid down 
foi arnvbng at the eainmgs, but cjuestions of some 
dilh< ulty ausc whore the i employ ment has only 
lasted for a few houis or days, and whero there 
have bcon bleaks in the employment due to 
slac kness of work 

Where a workman works fur two or mote 
employers, his average weokly earnings under all 
sqgjj contracts must be taken into account when 
arriving at the amount ot -compensation payable 
in case of mpuy We have already seen th.it the 
term “ i eniunoiation " implies something nioie 
than mere cash payments, such as tips, uniforms, 
bo.v.d «pid lo<J«‘tngs , but it is expressly laid down 
in Section 2 (a) of Schedule 1 that special expense 
entailed on an employee by «the n.atui e of lus 
employment is not to be reckoned as patt of the 
earnings 

Total or Partial Incapacity, (s s 17) Where the 
injury results m**y>j ( rniancnt disablement, com- 
• ponsat,r°n would be pipaible for life. In Such 
cases where the weekly payments have been con¬ 
tinued for six monins, the Act provides that an 
employer, if he so deques, can make explication co 
the Courts to redeem kV e payment by a lump sum. 
The sum so payable must be equal .to an amount 
which would, if invested, purchase a life annuity 


through the Post Office Savings Bank equal to 
75 per cent, of the annual value of the weekly 
payments 

industrial Diseases. (Srjct. 8 ) This Section con¬ 
stitutes a new departure m English legislation, and 
for the first tune makes employers responsible to 
compensate their workmen for industrial diseases, 
t.e., diseases due to the nature of the workman's 
employment. We have seen that undei the Act of 
1897 the courts held that a zymotic* disease (t e , 
anthrax) canio within the purview of that Act, 
but it was a condition, |>iccedent to the workman's 
right to iccover in such instances, that he proved 
the disease was an “ injury by accident " This 
i ondition of things is now modified by this section , 
ncvei theless, many difficulties piesenl themselves 
when a < hum arises Whcie the disease is one con* 
trac ted by a giadual pi or ess (such as lead poisoning), 
special rules of procedure have been laid down for 
ascet taming whether the immediate or ptcvious 
employer is liable, and where the responsibility 
rests with moie than one employer, eat h has to make 
a contilbulion towards the compensation payable 
Serious and Wilful Misconduct, ^s s 2 (e) of 
Sent 1 ) T Ins Section enacts that wheie a work¬ 
man has In ought about the injury thiough Ins own 
“ serious and wilful misconduct," he is not entitled 
to condensation This is jnaclu allv the only 
defeat e to a < laun given to the emjiloyer undei the 
At t of 1908, but owing to its restricted natuie it 
is of little' jnatlnal us<“, inasmuch as wheie the 
iiijmv is nl a (urmanent (h.u.ntei the ciiijdovti 
is debaned Horn setting up tlie defem e l-'mther, 
the mist oiidm t must be no ill serious and toilful, * 
ami tie* onus nl jnool that the in|uiv .nose as the 
result of sut h tondmt rests upon the employe! 

Suh-Contrnctiiig. (Se< t 1) Wlnie anv jnuson 
(the print ljial) in the c out so of, or foi the pniposc 
of, his trade oi business, conti acts with any other 
person (the tontiaitor) foi the execution of any 
woik undertaken by the jmnupal, the latter is 
iresponsible to cornj>ensato the contiactoi's men for 
any mpuy they may sustain, as though they vvetc 
immediately employed by him (the puna pal) 
The Set lion also jirovides that “ when 1 the t ontrac t 
relates toehieshmg, ploughing, or other agrit ultural 
woik, and the contractor provides and uses machinery 
driven by mechanical powei for the purjioso of such 
work, he (the' contiactoi), and he alone, shall be 
habit; under this A< t to pay compensation to any 
woikman employed by him on such work " 

Notwithstanding anything in this Section, the 
woikman's light to sue Ins own employci (i e , the 
contracted) instead of the ouncipal, remains 
There has been nun h sj>et ulation as to the correct 
lnlcrpielation c»f the; jihrase : “ Wcftk undertaken 
by the principal " 'I he thief difficult v anses over 
the meaning of the woid “undertaken." It is 
considered in one authouty that the collect 
meaning is.’ “ 11 ork tvkuh a principal in the 
ordinary course of following his'trade ot business 
holds himself out as being willing to do, excluding 
work which <annot fairly be called a part of his trade 
of r business " * 

Under the com^sptmehng Section of the Act of; 
1897, the punupal w.is not liable wheie the con¬ 
tract eels' ancillary or incidental to, and no part of, 
or process in the trade » or business earned on by 
him Man^ cases vveie tlecided by the couits 
under this Section, and the decisions aiu useful in 
enabling us to form an opinion upon simitar cases 
coming under the^.1908 Act. 
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In the case of Dtttmar v U'i/jow, Sons Company 
Ltd , 1909, 1 K H 389, w lm h was an appeal by the 
owners of a lighter from a decision given against 
them umlei the 190(3 \ct in respect of an injurv to a 
sailor during na\igation, -the owners of the lighter 
entered into a contract with a Captain Glover to 
navigate it to Cape Verde, m « onsidt iatn»n foi which 
they aflfeed to pay £192 10s , Captain Uou-r to 
provide an eftuient crew and to pay their wages, 
and also to .indemnify the shipowner against 
claims made bv the trow 

The Master of the Rolls, in the , nurse of his 
judgment, said: "In tlie c ire umstum os. 1 think 
the appellants (i e . the shipowner), m the course 
o / or /or the purpose of then tunic or huune sc, ou¬ 
traged with Glovei for the cxomiIioh by ot undei 
Glover of pai t of the wotk i-koim u /<> thar undtt- 
t thing, and in that sense utuUt taken bv them, ,o 
that the case falls within the pieuse turns of the 
Section ” 

Under this Section the puna pal < an only be 
held liable when; the a< < nlent anst s on, in, .a about 
the piemises on whuh Ik* has undei taken to do 
the woik, or whuh aie olhoiwise undei lu-, 
c onti ol 

Later Legislation, Rons, qmm upon tin Mpniiv 
diminishing pule basing pow ei (il tin pound *-f(i 
ling with the consequent intuasi m the • it< ol 
wages paid in most hades dm in ; and sulu <pn ut to 
the wai, it In i nine nm ssai \ fen tlir(ni\< immul to 
consulci a levisicm of tin amount ol < oinpur.it ion 
iccoverable, undei the Wotkmui's ( ompuisalion 
Act, 190(3, b’’ a pi a son, < on ling within it s« op< , f, »i 
lnpny icc< ived m the coins-* ol his t mp|o\ muit 
• 1 he Government, tln-tc-foic, in RM7, parsed an 
Ac t by w Inc h the w« . kl\ ]*av iiu lit s undei f lu l9(Mi 
Act weie me n ased 1>\ 23 jk-i cent Subsi ipiud l\, 
in 1919, ,i blithe l Vet \sas passed MHi-aang tin- 
amount 1 o 73 pet cent 

Rue fly static! tin pi< si nt position is 
Iri tin case of mmoi ^ who e e-ai nines undi i 11n 
190(3 Act wcic- less than / I, tin t ouq» iua1 um 
pa\able was 10s pu week- it is now 17 > <3d pi i 
wee 1c 

In the case* of adults who w< ie i ntitlc <1 •<> /I pu 
Week compensation mid* t tin 1900 V t, t In \ an 
now' entitled to 35s pet wei k • 

It must be hot lie in mind that the additional 
< onipensatuni |>a\able undei fli-Wat Vlditnm \< r. 
only applies in casis whe it th« injured jum-ii i , 
totally uicapac itated 

ll folic)ws lhat in oim-i t mo t Hus additional 
liability insurance conqiani* s have found d items 
saiy to mueas^ tin- laiesot piemmm chaigcd I u 
Workmen’s Compensation Act business Owing, 
howevet, to the Laige mu ease in tin wage iofis ot 
practicalh nil firms dm* to tin liighu rate* of p.i\, 
tlie additional jnc-mium cbugcel bv tin- < uupuun s 
does not beai the saim i it io to the pi < -w n c liar g« s 
as tlu* ij^crtsise in the bun fits pavahh m du tin 
Act bears tc> tho^pu- wai bun fits 

RAughlv iJ|e ‘pienmuus have been . ■< *' d b\ 

21 per cant , as against 75 pi r cc nt mu w. in tin 
compensation juvable , 

lime alone will tell wletbu the mum in 1 m 
'premiums will be sutficuut to n *» t tin additional 
claims < xpenchl m e 

INDENTS. —What is known as an indent i a 1 * ! >l 
goods sent by an oversea fir'm to a home buv > ' ' 
purcha*; to the best advantage Iat us consul' 
an Anient Aor cotton goods, such a- a laige firm of 
merchant shippeis would lecrivt wtc k by w k or 


Jolt night l\. accoidnfg to tin* ainval of the m^l 
I hi* buvu ecujjmetnes l>\ telephoning the' different 
munufuc lureis to submit patterns of the best they 
can do at a ceitain pine 1 he patten ns having 
aimed, the bnvei pieaeads to examine tlu in, and 
attvi having deuded on, saw two ot thiee* of the 
best cloths tiotn the eight oi ten sent m, he will 
)>u"s to a tnoie minute t x.muuatum , xi and if ho 
thinks it nexe-ssuiv, juoceed to tests foi count, 
breaking stiength, c li , until he- is quite satisfies! 
that the i loth wile h In* dei nh s to buv is absolutely 
the be ■’>1 ot the patterns submitted 1 wo ol till CO 
•lothx being ecpial, the dc agns and the length of 
tune lequited tor deliver \ would help to a decision, 
I hi bu\u knows his mat lot, knows that ceitain 
distin ts do not • ate tot bln* s, otheis piefei blues 
and do not like junks, ami he must buv a« i oidmgly. 
Given two I hulls equal m value and two hits of 
di igns equally sub able , can In in icquning ten 
wc-c'ks lot di lively and the othci i\ week-., the 
buvu would dtilde on the latte I |o c xeuitf an 
indent pi ope 1 1). thui tlu buvu must be something 
akin to an ixpeil m his own paitiuilai biamh of 
(rule, must know hr, business bom A lu / must 
h.ivi almost a* mill h knowledge of the go-xli lit' 
buv s as the in.inui.n tun l hum whom tIn goods arc 
bought take a Imvet of uittem good. lie must 
li.ae some knovvledgi oj the pinus-i , thiougll 
wlm It the * otton j».vse s horn its law sl.de to its 
linislu d umditieui in tlu pie, < ; (,n- 4 ,ig, balc- 

bn along, lomhing, e aiding, spmuine, si/mg, 
winviiig, ble a* lung. *l\eing, men e-iising, eti , cte. 
With woollut ot litun good* a - innl.it knowlcelge 
mu t be possessed by the sin e essful bil\ei So 
Hill' ll, till ll, foi t< \ I lies 

With pi opi ii t ai v ailul's, mh li as l’ouil, Reals’ 
■coup, Sunlight So q i, ( olman's Must.ml, R* 11 ham’s 
Rill-., 1 1< , tin ie i > no dilln nit v 1 he oJdci is pl.u e-d 
and i unfit nud, and stnpmc nt and pav m< ut arianged 
V u V e asilv * 

Rut samples i an11of be ubimthd ol, say, non 
gmle is oi lm ingims, oi m.u him i \ I nwiehly 
alfnjr , lllduileel |,\ OVU' 1.1 1(1 In all in Ill-ally 

eve iy case bought Inuii i.italogui ^ 

la t u , lake , as a final install*» tli.il we* we- buv mg 
to Hide nt a qu.in1 1 tv ol shawls ten shijun* nt to, say, 
South \bn 1 bom tiinis.m in * oii)j*'*t it ion foi the 
oidei : S* ol< h, J am ushire, tiuijiaii, and Italian, 
bin's and quality an- equal 1 he n we inns, um- 
side i tin* - ai um-* ti.nl'- oi cash dis* omits, *<ist of 
(.image to do, ks, to say, Glasgow, Rn lienhcad, 
ll.inibmg, or Genua, wluthu the* goons ate; 
d( livue el R O R» (lice ..II bn.l'd), f \ S (fi*-e along¬ 
side ), or lice* to do, ks only, oi whethu a 'I 1* 

(, ost, iiisiuanu uni jmghti quotation would w.’ifk 
out i lu ape i t b in I- O if pb , ■ ost "t tie Ight I he 
pom: at wlm h v must ami vvlu-u buying to indent 
i . the < In ape >t land* 1 cost at destination 

INDENT! HE. (I .atm In, am 1 dins, a tooth) 
\n n- .itin•• is a deed umli i si-d ]prtvvecii*twG or 

Uioi e pe i ,()ll 

Its^Mim da'« Aom 'lu- time when a deed was 
indented .done one *,( the margins It was the 
■ n-.to,n t , • o a b< ■ d in Rvo j.aits on the; one 
par him nt, an i u Vveri < i< 4 h j.att a blank sj>.lce 
a i', ie it , along the blank sjf-a^i w-<>rd, <>lten the 
w'ld “ i lm on aidnim," •was will ten an*f a the; 
p hun nt was th'ii <ui »nt <4 Iwo bv elmding it 
w^ih m indented oi wavy line threnigh that word 
J a li <ef the Avo pai tic's to tin deed ice eive-d a pait, 
and when at any time; the Iwo parts were brought 
together atom* it showed that the-y were the correct 
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documents when the indents agreed and the divided 
word was completed. 

The writing of the word " chirographum or 
other wo/d or letters in the blank space was in 
later tunes omitted, and the parchment was merely 
divided with an indented line, bmally an Act was 
passed (8 ;pid 9 Viet. c. 106, Section 5), providing 
“ that a deed executed after the first day of 
October, 1845, put porting to be an indenture, shall 
have the effect of an indenture although not actually 
indented " 

'Die date of an indenture is at the beginning of 
the deed. 

An indenture begins as follows— 

This Indenture, made the tenth day of May, 
19.., between John Brown, of King Street, in 
the City of York, grocer, of the first part and 
John Jones, etc. (See Deed Poll.) 

INDEX.-A table setting forth the subjects con¬ 
tained in a book, and atianged in alphabetical order 
INDEXING. —An index is a table of names or 
subjects arranged in alphabetical order. The object 
is to facilitate reference to the names or subjects of 
the book or the goods comprised in a catalogue. 
It is a most necessary part of a work of reference, 
and the extent of the index depends largely upon 
the nature of the book. However valuable the con¬ 
tents oV^ book may be, its usefulness is greatly 
minimiscd v oy a scanty or badly arranged index. 
An illustration of how an index saves time in 
making references is best seen by the ordinary 
commercial ledger, in the posting of which labour 
and time would be multiplied a hundredfold if 
there were not a ready means of finding the desired 
folio. Other business books requiring an index arc 
the letter book, the order book, the telegraph 
book, and the minute book. The inward corre¬ 
spondence also needs to be carefully indexed, but 
this matter is fully dealt with under the heading of 
Vertical Filing. 

There are various methods of indexing in use in 
commercial houses, the principal qiethod being (a) 
Simple Ind*>rj v (5) the Chain Index, (c) the Vowel 
Index, (df the Geographical Index. 

The simple index is generally used for small 
ledgers, ciu which the names of the customers are 
not very numerous. Under this system the names 
of the persons or firms to be indexed are written 
in alphabetical order, the surnames being placed 
first. ( .Thus, Thomas Wilson & Co. would be 
indexed Wilson A' Co, Thomas—not Wilson, 
Thomas, & Co., as “ Thomas ” might easily be 
mistaken for the name of a partner of the firm. 

^ here there are a large number of names com¬ 
prised in a ledger, it is better to subdivide this 
index and appiy to it the vowel principle, which 
consists o( dividing each page of the index into 


six columns, headed with the voweis A, E, I, 0, U, 
and Y. In this case the names are entered in the 
column corresponding with the first vowel follow¬ 
ing the initial. Take, for example, the following 
names commencing witITB, but followed by dif¬ 
ferent vowels : Thomas Brown & Co.; The Bentley 
Book Co. ; Jas. Birtles ; Barker Bros.; S. Burton 
& Son ; Byker, Shaw & Co., Ltd. Adopfing the 
vowel system, these would be indexed as below. 

This method is especially useful fer letter books, 
registers, etc., in which a great number of names 
have to be recorded. 

The chain index is of use in the letter book 
where numerous letters to the same person require 
to be indexed. The name is first entered in the 
index, and following it is written the number of 
the page on which the letter to that particular person 
is copied. In the case of a first letter to a persoR, 
the leaf of the letter book would be marked 0, 
or merely ticked, indicating that there were no 
previous letters to that person in the book. When¬ 
ever another letter ocxutred, however, the page 
marked 0 would now be marked with the number 
of the page of the next letter to th$t person, e g., 
and page 26 in its turn would b'e marked with 
the number of the previous letter, and also the 
following, thus, 39. The following example will 
illustrate this— 

Index. 

Dewhurst & Co., John, 15, 26, 39, 73 
0 15 26 39 

Letter Book pages —: — -- — 

^ 6 26 39 73 

It will be seen that these numbers now form 
a complete chain from the beginning to the end* 
(and vice versd) of the series of letters Whichever 
copy letter to Dewhurst A Co. is turned up, the 
figures on the top indicate the previous and follow¬ 
ing letters, and further reference to the index is 
unnecessary. Letter books often contain their 
index at the front of the book, but the best method 
is the more recent one of having an extension 
index at the back of the book. This index, although 
fastened to the binding, may be extended to be 
alongside the book, and is a great convenience 
when thejndex is being entered up. 

The geographical or district index is used where 
it is desired to classify customers or clients accord¬ 
ing to their towns, counties, or districts. For 
instance, it may be more convenient to a firm to 
divide up the map of England and Wales into, say, 
eight sections, in each section of which there may 
be a traveller or a branch -Ihce.,, In this case, 
sepai ate ledgers, address books, etc., are often 
used, and the vowel system followed in each. If 
the "vowel system, is not sufficient, however, to 
afford ready reference on account of the very large 
number of names, more columns may be used, and 
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the letters further subdivided, e.g , Sa, S^, Se, Sh, 

Si, Sk, etc. In a case of this kind, however, the 
card index would be the readiest and most elastic 
method of dealing with the matter 1 he ad\ant ages 
of the card system are discussed elsewhere (See 
Card Indexing ; Indexing, Card ) 

In indexing names, the following mlos should be 
observed— 

(1) Ordinary names should be indexed under the 
surname, e.g., .Smith (John). 

(2) Compound names should be entered under 
the first part of the name, and separately under the 
second, e.g .— 

Ford-Smith, A. M. 

Smith (A. M. Ford-). See Ford-Smith. 

(3) Titles and dignities should be added thus : 
Wilson, (Sir Frederick) Bart., J P, D L. 

• (4) Names with prefixes Dcs, Du, l)e, La, Le 
should be entered as follows Du Mauiiei (Chas ), 
DeLaval (Paul), La Tom he (S P), LcM.ire 
(Joseph). Other foieign names should be indexed 
under the surname following the prefix, eg , Ileydc 
(L von der) ; Bulow (A Von) ; Cate (H ten) , 
Knoop (J. de). 

Public instVutions and corporations should be 
entered as far as possible under the name of the 
town, thus London County Count ll, Liverpool 
Corporatron, Nottingham Public Library, (dasgow 
Infirmary, Manchester Simpson Memorial Institute 
(with reference from Simpson Memorial Institute). 

INDEXING, CARD.— 1 he subject ol raid indexing 
has been dealt with al some length in the article 
under that heading One or t wo r eceut innovation-, 
which are not noticc-d in that article, howevei, 

• demand attention The advantages ol a card 
index over book records ire now gem rally con¬ 
ceded, but users ol the tonne! will agree that there 
are one or two disadvantages—the more pro¬ 
nounced the more the card index is referred to 
For instance, it is a disadvantage that, in the ca- 
of the ordinary card index, only one card is visible 
at a time , then, again, a card is habh to be lost oi 
filed in its wrong place Several id<as have now 
been introduced to remedy these delects In tin* 
Bizada system a huge number of entries aie visible 
at a glance, and corrections to any mines can be 
made without removing the cards from tfl' ir place s, 
while caids can easily be removed for te-uiiaiig<- 
mciit if required. The cquipiin it consists of < aids 
which are inserted into metal Irames, and standards 
to which the fr,lines are attached by hooks 1 he 
cards can be slid up fend down the frames, and 
this permits the introduction of new cauls m prope i 
order. Auotlfer useful system is the Caidfolio, 
which embodies a combination of the^ loo*a ' -af 
and the cabyie*» card index systems I he caul-* 
folio is a system ot tiling cauls*upon the leaves ol 
a loose-leaf book, thus enabling a nunibe-t ol 
cards to be seen at a glance Corrections <an b<* 
made without removing a card, and me mtnes 
can be jpadc blank cards which him Bed 

at TntcrvaNe The uses to which tin .isible 

indexes can, with advantage, be put, '.ill nadilv 
occur to the business man (See 1 Caki L\*»i -W •> ) 
INDIA.— Position, Size, and Population. InTha 
"includes the middle of the th^ee gr<*at southern 
peninsulas of Asia. Northward it extends into the 
Himalayan region, its extreme «iorth ben g 1 t'lie 
foot of the Pamir jdateaif., Westward it m* 1 1 I s 
Baluchistan and eastward Burma, part of the 
peninsula* of Indo-China. T ndia propel n held 
solely for economic reasons , so, too, is m* h ol 

* • $57 


Burma Baluchistln, however, is important Jor 
purely strategic reasons, as it commands one of 
the routes to India fiom the west. The whole of 
the peninsular aiea lies within the tropin Cape 
Comonn, in tin* south, is onlv 8® fioni the equator, 
while the c\tu me not them point is in latitude 37° N. 
lhe east and west limits aie in longitude til* K. 
and 99J® E lespectivelv. J 

The total ana is I.Stl'J GS7 squau miles, and the 
population .1 little ovil .11 5,000 000 

Political Divisions, lhe huger part of India is 
admuusteied diustlv bv the Hi 1 1ish, and the 
remainder by native mleis under the guidance of 
a British iesident. 

Tho Provinces and Stales au shown on the next 
page 

build and Rivers. India, without Burma and 
Balm histan, is divided into seveial willinaiked 
phvsieal legions The southern poitnui contains 
tlie tableland of the 1'in.in (i f , outhein land) 
Along the booh is of this is a nanovv toast region 
m the west, and a mm h widei one in the east lo 
the noith-west of it is the smaller Malvva plnUau, 
and light at loss the r nth the gnat love hind wlm h 
is tlr.lined b\ the imlu. .uni the (.angts huithci 
north, bc*\ond this, is the llnnalavan region, a 
gie.il mountain wall « xtemhng i*»i .i distant <• etpial 
to the dislam «* town London to the ('mm a -or, 
further, if its > in v i* be stiaighlem d «mi t It < 'in¬ 
sists of a mimlm of i.mges nniglily p.» v..el, which 
vary in hi lght fiom 5,000 to almost 30,000 It 
'lo t kiss tluough the whole of this gnat system, 
then* is no pass as low .is the summit oi Mont 
Blanc in the Alps, while some an* as high an 
19,000 ft Beyond tin- 1 limalavas. noithwaid, is 
thi* high table land of I lubet, at the western end of 
wlm h is the 1 'anm plateau, tailed by those living 
near it the " R..of of tin* World " StAth-westward 
fiom tht* Patnu an the llmdo Kush, wlm h form 
the watei she «1* bet wee n the Indus of Imha and the 
Amu, or (Kus, of Russia lo the west of the Indus 
\alley is the plateau of ban, whose boidenng 
inoiiufams fomi part of llu* wall ene losing the plain 
of the; Indus • 

J l,o De< t an, wlm h v.uu-s m bright froan 1,500 ft 
to 2,500 ft , is leaden'd on tin west by the WcstiTn 
(Ilmts, uhuli in ]silts a.tually batch ,1 ho sea 
1 town' the si,ia.ml slops ol tlnv-e them mu shnlt, 
swift toiimts i hat ha.*- not < lit deeply •n.Jtifjh to 
malm \ ah ys b. wllllli tin-solicitor mill be u-ai lied, 
so that lailuav ami mails i an Moss only at few 
plans, and mil then with ililliiulty. 'llu; Taptl, 
south ol tin- Vuhad.i. is the only westward flowini' 
nvoi of si/.i- in the I >i 1 1 an Mast waul the IVxan 
slopes down Pa aids the Hay of lfengal. its h r,lei 
oil that side huilK very in.nli broken up hy the 
In,,,, nvris ahull rise in the Western Chats and 
the not them hills the Mahanadi, Codas en, h'istna, 
, in I ( , lln ,,, so that the hastem Units are neither 

, numinous nor so mark'd in *i.arae.P. a. tho 
Western lhe Valwa plateau is separated from the 
j) C i r un bv the fleep vail, y tlimugh which the 

Nai 1 - ula lloas 

\ , mo i i ■ i feat- ie of tile north-western part 
of'the Dot i an I iaipe pa. I of Malwa and also of 
the peninsula of (fupat, is tj. 'Aisteme of a black 
s ,,, I foimed by the .Iran* pi at ion of old la'%llows 
r.s'ldis belli,; very krtV-, *1 also possesses the 
y, pet t y of,. (aimne moisture durine lent; pen ds ot 
Xoueht so’thu Mops, espi ..ally cotton, succeed, 
even where the rainfall .in at times uwertain. 
Throuehout Che Indo-Cangetio plain, the only part 
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PROVINCES AND STATES. 


British 

Area in 
sq miles 

Population. 

Burma (Upper, Lower, and the Shan States) 

230,839 

12,115,217 

Bengal 

78,899 

45,483,077 

Assam 

53,015 

6.7 if,635 

Bihar and Orissa . ..... . 

83,181 

34,490,084 

United Piovinies (Agra and Oudh) .. 

107,267 

*47,182,044 

Ajmei-Merwaia 

2,711 

501,395 

Punjab . . 

99,779 

19,974,956 

N W lu on tier Province 

13,418 

2,190,933 

Balm Instan 

54,228 

414.412 

Bombay (Bombay, Sind, Aden) 

Central Piovnu es and Beiar 

123,059 

19,672,612 

99,823 

13,910,308 

C'onri?. 

1,582 

174,976 # 

Madias .. .... 

142,330 

41,405,401 

Andamans and Ni< obars 

3,143 

26,459 

N A 1 1V1 

Area in 
sq mihs 

Population. 

Assam Slat e (M unjjiii) 

8,456 

346,222 

Ilydciabad 

82,698 

13,374,676 

Baroda . . ... . . 

8,182 

2,032,799 

Mysote 

29,475 

5.806,193 

Kashnut - . . . 

Kajputana Agoia y (Alwar, Bhaiatpur, Bikaner, Bundi, Dholpur, Jaipur, 

84,43 2 

3,158,120 

jaisalmer, Jodhpur, Kaiauli, Kotah, Tonk, and Mewar) 

128,987 

10,530,432 

Central India States (Baiwam, Bhopal, Dhar, Gwalior, lndoio, Orchha, 



and Revva) ... 

77,367 

9,356,980 

Bihar and Oi issa St at i s 

28,648 

3,945,209 

Bombay States (Cut(h, Khofhapur, and Khan pm) 

Madias States (I ia\ancoie, Cothin, Banganapalle, Sandur, and 

63,864 

7,411,675 

Pudukkottai) 

10,549 

4,81 1,841 

Cential Piounees Stale 

31,174 

2,117,002 

Bengal States ...... 

5,393 

822,565 

United Prov States (Rampui and O.aihwal) 

Punjab States (Patiala, Bahnwulpin 'Jmd, Nabha, Kapm tliala, Mainli, 

5.079 

832,036 

Sirmur, and Chamba 

36.551 

4.212,794 

N W frontier Province (natiu) i 

25,500 

1,622,094 

Balm.; htstipi Scales . 

80,410 

420,291 


that nsei above 600 ft is on the watershed betwten 
the two svstems, and here c en the use is so giadual 
as to he almost unnolucable loom tins higher Kind 
the t ountry slopes down to the sea south-eastwai d 
and soi.lh-westvvuid to 1 lit' deltas, wheie the smf.ii o 
of the land is piailicall} level wi.h the sm fat e of 
the sea the whole plain, and with it ninth of the 
ea^'rn coast lands, is made up of soil tamed down 
fiom the Himalayas anti deposited by the rivers. 
Here, again, the surface of the land is but little 
above that >f the riveis and the level of the undei- 
ground watei, so that wells innumeiable aie sunk 
for irrigation purposes in the Ganges basin, the 
number in the land between the Gogra and the 
Ganges being so great as to picc’ude the necessity 
for irrigation canals. The lower Brahmaputia 
valley may, m one sense, be considered as an 
extension of this plain, although the Khassia Hills 
nauow it very much . 

In Burma the mountain ranges run north and 
south, with the gicat rivers Irawadt and Saluen in 
the valleys between them The chief lowland areas 
arc the deltas of these rivers --the Ira /adi having 
the larger—and the pip,'ns above them There is 
also a very narrow’ coastal plain in parts. 


Baluchistan is pait of the Iran plateau, of which 
Persia and Afghanistan occupy the remaining part, 
and lies much highei than the adjoining plain of Sind. 

The Coasts. Although it has siuh a long coast 
line, India is very poo>ly supplied with harboms. 
The finest harbour in the country, that of Bombay, 
is fonned by a small gioup r of isk nds, of which 
Bombay Island and Salsette are the hugest Along 
the d Has of the laigcr rivers the shon'S are low and 
marshy. Karat hi, ilthough the poit of the Indus 
basin, is built well to the west of the delta Behind 
tht‘ peninsula of Cutcli is the gieat salt marsh 
known as the Rann On the western coast, south 
of Cain, ut, is a system of backwater”, shallow, but 
suitable for small uaft to take lTmge lu at the 
height of the monsoon On the corresponding part 
of the eastern coast is the shallow Palk Strait, 
au _>ss which a (.ham oi islands and sandbanks 
make the building of a railway bridge to Ceylon a 
possibility in the future The deepest passage 
through ilus is the Paumban Passage, which is 
suitable for < casting vest els, while ocean ships have 
to pass right round Ceylon. 

From Bombay southward to Goa is the Kotihan 
Coast, south of this is the Malabar Coast. On 
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the east, Madras is on the Coromandel * t\<ad 
From the mouth of the Kistna to the mouth oi the 
Mabanadi is the Golconda Coast, and beyond this 
the Onssa Coast, strete lung as far as tin* Hugh 
mouth of the Ganges lh»*toast lands ol the delta 
are know A as the Sunderbuvd'i 

Communication. Of the rivers of India, the only 
one thatfatfords communn ation for an\ consrder- 
able distance is the Brahmaputra, on whnh 
steamers ascend as high as Dibnigaih. tin- boats 
that at one time ran on the Indus having now been 
discontmue<l. Despite its sore. the Ganges lias no 
great through tiatlic upon it , but m its \alkv is 
the closest network of railways In tin- I Jim an 
the general east and west he of the 11 \ • i \ allots 
makes the building of a 1101 th .md south lailwav 
impossible I he total length of line in the whole 
empire (i c , including Buima and Balm Install) r. 
over M1,000 mih s ()i t Jus, ovt 1 2 f.OOO au on in d I >\ 

1 lie Goveinment ol India 

Most of the Indian railways ate of standard gauge 
- S it (■> in Altei this i tunes tin mi tu gauge 
,*i ft m. |—tliu llv m the less populated pai ts <>l th< 
central Dm can, Kajputana and Gujeiat, and along 
the foot of th£ Himalayas in the Damns lu-un 
Special gauges of 2 ft and 2 ft 0 in an in use f■ n 
short stretches ol line throughout the m.untrv 
loom Bomba\ the i.ulwav < limbs up to tin- 
Deo.an by a pass 1,000 ft above the sea, m»es 
sitating the <*inplo\ merit <>f many /ig/ags .md 
reversing st.itions As soon as the tableland is 
ieaehed, one branch goes noi th-eastwaid to \Ilaha- 
bad and Calcutta, and anolhei south wt-tw.ud to 
Madias At (»o.i a metie gang- hue asu nds the 
•plateau Behind Cain tit is aveiy low pass, thiomdi 
which inns a hue to Madias loom Madias to 
Calcutta the line follows the coast loom the line 
whuh runs parallel with the Indus an* impoitant 
Strategic hi am lies, one going to Oneida, .it the 
mouth of the Bo]an Pass and thcothci to Peshawui, 
at the mouth of the l\h\bei 

The Great hunk Road, liom <'.i 1* uPa to 
lVshawur, is now used <>n 1 > loialh Mini 11n* 
extension of the lailwavs 

I'lilliato. 'I he i Innate of India dip* nds laigeh 
on the monsoons I hese au* winds vshnh blow 
regulail) fiom tin south-west fiom *\lav till 
October, and fiom the math < <>st from November 
to Febmaiy 1 he south-west n.iousoon, r .>1111 ii*j; 
from the ocean, bungs nun to tin whole count i>\ 
except that part aiound Madias, whnh is pio 
tec ted bv the lulls beluild it d he windwaid snhs 
of the Western^Ghat*', the llimal.nas, and ollni 
mountains leccivc the most copious dowitp m. 
while, in the Dceian p^itnulaily, the < cuniti * n 
the Ice of tho.imAmfains lias ail mn ei tain ramfall 
and periodic famines din* iicfth-east monsoon, 
blowing for the most part over tin* 1 md, i•> cod and 
dry, the only pai t of Inch i h.ivmg ram then being 
the soutfc-east I he hot season is betwem tin two 
mor^ooi^in ^|jjjrh and April, so th.v n< three 
principal seasons aic the hot, the ran. and the 
cool With a lange of dUVif latitude, Cure i- -*f 
course, a nvk*V different e in tiie di g»«*e#ol <li*git 
# or cold in the north and south win c ch* lamfall 
varies from the almost dcseit "onditioi . <-1 tin- 
lower Indus valley and Rajputana to th-*; ** <>l the 
Khassia Hills in Assam, \vheie«thc annul. -»nvn 
pour of about 600 is gu**iter than ;* *mv oti * ; 
parj of Uy world 

Agricultural Products. On the western mast of 
tUp peninsula and on the western slopes of R. ma, 


the most impoitant timber is the tiadc In tlvp 
Him.il.ivan legion the deodar, a kind oi iedai, is 
plentiful, and m the intervening aim the sal 1 he 
bamboo, of great local impoit.iiice glows almost 
e\ei\ when*, and m veial vam tu - of palm au found 
along the westc i n um-i In the <1< Ita of the ( .anges- 
Biahmaputia, and in tin dutu- 1 . along tin tool ut 
tin lhnial.ua au* dense wet pinghs, •while the 
fousts ol \ssam au mou open lire most 
impoitant grasslands au- m the wmt of the 
l‘un|ab and on tin .e sto, k i.using is a leading 
oi ( upation 

Df the agrn ultinal piodinl', the nn> t wnlclv 
go>wu au < hi suds, millet uni pulse*, the two 
latt« i foiming tin* st (pi. food <>1 a huge pat t of the 
population lire pninip.il oil ted. are*: l.msoeel. 
imisi ,ii d, i astoi, i 11 it , and vmiik , tin two millet v 
most lai gc Iv giown au* gu*at unlit t {;c,in and spiked 
millet {t<a]n if 1 he thnkpt.i (pari) i, the nnM 
impoitant o! the pulse s ( uIim food c i..p . ,ue sugar, 
int- wheat, lei, < o|D < , and tobacco 1 he chief 
industn.il plants au .olton pile, and indigo Of 
dm ;s, opium Is the most piolitcbh imp 

Sio,ai Cam* sugar is\ei\ extensive l\ mown, but 
do* s not i n(t i mu. li into i oinni< 11 i , .is t lit buck of 
the mop 1 -, f..i It* in it consumption I In amount 
pi odu. ( <[ 1 m mg insulin i< nl, sc -me ha . to be i mpoi ted 
1 In ptnnipal au-as au n. the iioith<m half of the 
• oiintis, wln-u* Agi i, Bengal, Omlh the Tmijab, 
and 1 a*'tcue Bc'iigal au tin hugest ; s^i<o . In 
tin soulhmn p.ut of tin < oun v, u.gai i > made 
fiom tin Palm\ i a and ot In i |i.ilm-, 

l\'m Mthoiii'h s.nnc up! md oi hdiiim upiovvn, 
wlii'h < 1 1 u i , not n-'pine ii i i** it ion like tin* lowland 
\ .u ic t \, t In latte ms b\ lai I he moi c nnpoi I ant «I op 
‘mm < it must t.i plant, d win u* w c 1 c i t" a < otisnh i 
atm* depth can l» allow'd to nnu the fields at 
pailnul.ii stains in its gmwth, ‘in .u#.e> when* it 
i all In pco.him «1 ate* c online d to tin low King fields 
at 1 In side s ol -y u a ms, .uni In m e mo .1 abundant ly 
rutin d( Ita holds ol tin mist, when two mops.cu* 
gr in Tally old allied m tin \ < ai, -nm n linn . I tom tin* 
same lieli| 1 >. pit. this limitation. In.u.vm, mou* 

land is uini. i i |m* than anv othm m op^ P>c ngul ha > 
tin hug'st au a mnlm ine.^in amf.f being 

equal to III . Ill ni that of all tin othm Stalls 

tog(thm Alter tin*.'' * om<* Madias, tin- I lilted 
I’lavnnis, the (.ential Pioviiifgs, Assam, and 
Bombay * 

( n/f, a ( nttou is a plant whnh glow- Inst in 
sub 1 1 "pi' al umo'is, or wilhm tin- liopus m tin* 
moie . 1( vated u gums. s-> that in India the pi'*m ipal 
cotton .lie,is au* oil the high 1iopn.il Deccan, 
esji. i rally in Khande.h, Detar, and W.udha, end 
thi lowlainh. "f tin Indus .md the Dang* - b' hjn 
(ottem is not 1 Miifal-le .i. Amein.m cotton for 
maiml n l mi< bv m.nhii.my, having b<» ji pioduced 
j,„ ,, n! tu i. *, *o >i j p j d v I In- Ii.md worlui*-*. at home, 
hnl with the iinn.ee of ma< him . \ m thrcotintiy 

a mou -a suable .pialitv’is bmng antj-d at UomGay 

i, tilt* largest pu dam r, followe d'e lose lv by 111** mu< )l 
sm.,ll'*i jMovmm oflhiaT Offheotlni provinces, 
Madi rn, the Ci ut i al 1 ’j ovirn e*s, and Agra ajjJ the 
Pnni.it* an l < t ipoil.mf 

Ii f „at i. a wink i u..p m India, being sown in 
( •> ipber and Novunbei, anji'^lpcd in lebruary 
a „d Man h, and u grotrn most largely «ii the 
i a*.d*. not tli of tin* ln|£'. ! tin* lowlands still 

north ’ din Punjab piodmts moie than 
one third of*tin b*taT crop t aud Agra and Oudh 
ab ut a quarter Of that gaumm in the uplands, the 
(mitral Pi ovun c*s supply two-thirds and Bombay 
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Dearly the whole of the remaning third. Karachi, 
which has the advantage of being the nearest port 
to Britain, handles most of the export. 

Tea, which requires copious rainfall without the 
actual flooding of the fields, is grown on the hill 
slopes of Assam, where the rainfall is high and the 
character of the ground such as quickly to drain off 
flood walA. Two-thirds of the total area under tea 
is in this provin* c, nearly all the remainder being 
produced m Bengal. A little is grown in the Punjab, 
in Agra, and in Madras 

Indigo, of which India furnishes the United 
Kingdom with its largest supplies, is grown chiefly 
in Bengal and Madras, and to a less extent in the 
Punjab, the United Piovinces, and Sindh. 

Tobacco is raised in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the 
Punjab, and the United Provinces. 

Opium is supplied chiefly by the district of Bchar, 
in the Ganges basin. 

Jute, which quickly impoverishes a sod, flouiishcs 
in the low Ganges-Brahrnaputia delta, where 
periodic floods leave a fresh deposit of soil when 
they retire 

Coffee is grown in the uplands of Madras and in the 
small mountainous province of Coorg, an enclave of 
Mysore. 

Mineral Products. Until recently the mineral 
wealth of the country was but little used, in pro¬ 
portion that is, to the size of the population, and 
metals wei woi ked on the smallest scale, a portable 
furnace and a blow pipe being the chief stock-in- 
tradc of the smiths Western methods of pioduc- 
tion, however, are now rapidly extending, especially 
in the iron industry. 

Coal The largest coalfield of India is in Bengal, 
to the west of the Hugh, the principal centres being 
Raniganj, Gindhi, and Barakhar. Other fields are 
in the hilly • nuntry, between Jobulpur and Nagpur, 
and along the lower course of the Godaveri. A 
small amount is also obtained fion Assam. 

Iron Iron ore is found in larger or smaller 
quantities throughout the country, but smelting 
on a laige scale is hampered by the inconvenient 
location of fc the deposits of linieslonc which is 
required rs a flux, •''here is evidence, however, that 
the industry will develop lapidly in the near future. 
Large deposits of nch ore can be quarried fiom the 
hill sides near Sa'em to the south of the Deccan, 
but the absence of coal ant. limestone renders them 
of little actual value. The largest iron works in the 
country are at Barakhar, where the local supplies 
of coaf and iron can be used m conjunction with the 
limestone found in the region to the south. 

Gold is found in the south of Mysore and in the 
eastj near Kolar. 

Manganese is a mineral of increasing importance 
The principal centres are at Nagpur and Viziana- 
gram, in Madras. 

Tin ore is also obtained 

Copper is found principally along the foot of the 
Himalayas, west ot Darjiling. 

Petroleum is obtained chiefly 'in Burma, but also 
in A'^m The consumption of petroleum in India 
has enormously increased, there being a great rise 
in both the amount produced and the amount 
imported. * / , 

Otjic: Minerals. Saltpetre, of which there are 
extensive deposits af Bigiar, in the Ganges valley, 
is now little woiked on account of the competition 
of the Chilian product 

Salt is minca in thc< Salt Range of the Punjab, 
and obtained from the evaporation-of salt water 


around r the coast and the edges of the Rann of 
Catch and other regions of salt marsh. 

Mica, in small quantities, is found in Bengal. 

Animals. The animals of economic importance 
are cattle, principally thl humped variety used for 
draught and farm purposes: the sheep and the 
horse The number of cattle is 91,000,000 ; of sheep, 
18,000,000; and horses, 1,300,000, • 

The sheep is kept chiefly for its wool, which enters 
largely into commerce, over 43,000^000 lbs. being 
exported annually, of which nearly 42,000,000 lbs. 
come to the United Kingdom. 

Elephants, whose numbers are recruited from the 
wild herds, are employed largely for military 
transport. Large areas of forest arc reserved for 
the herds, which are caiefully protected from 
indiscriminate destruction. 

Kites, adjutants, and other birds, and, in some 
places, jackals, are tolerated for their scavenging 
propensities. Of harmful animals, tigers, panthers, 
and snakes are the most destructive both to men 
and to farm animals. 

The People, Languages, and Religions. As India 
is such a compact country on the map, it is some¬ 
times lost sight of that it has not one people, with 
one language and one religion, but a complex of 
many diffeicnt races and languages, and with every 
form of religion from the lowest to the highest; 
yet when it is pointed out that there are as many 
people in India as in the whole of the New World, 
with Afina added, the fact is not so striking. The 
boundaries of provinces and States have little 
relation lo any of these ; and, although languages 
are to some extent regional, people of diverse race 
and religion live in the closest < on tact, a fact which 4 ' 
accentuates rather than diminishes the barriers 
between (hem The differences which exist are due 
largely to the number of invasions of the country 
that have occuncd since prehistoiic times. One 
cause of these invasions was the fact that it was 
but seldom that the whole i ountry could be brought 
under the sway of one ruler, and the quarrels 
between the States betaine the opportunity of the 
invader. It was by taking advantage of such 
quarrels that the British in the first case gained a 
firm hold 

The nifiuber ot languages spoken in India totals 
220 They fall into lour principal classes . (1) the 
Indo-European (Aiyan), 233,000,000; (2) the 

Diavida, 37,000,000 , (3) the Andhia. 24,000,000 ; 
and (4) tho Tibeto-Burman, 11,000,000 

Ol the puncipal languages, the following are each 
spoken by more than 10,000 000 ol people : Hindu 
(82,000,000) , Bengali (48.000,000) ; Telugu or 
Andhia (24,000,000), Mai at hi (20,000,000); Pari- 
1 jabi* (16,000,000) Tamil (18,000*000) , Rajasthani 
(14,000,000) ; Western Hindi (14,000,000) ; Hana- 
rese (10,000,000) , Gujarati (10,000,000) ; Oriya 
( 10 , 000 . 000 ) 

English is spoken by rather more than 250,000. 

The principal religions are : Hi* dy (218 000,000) ; 
Mahommcdans (66,000,000) , I3udahisL.(l 1,000,600); 
C'ln istians (4,000,000);- Sikhs (3,000,000); Jams 
(1.250,000). Of the Christians, fwo-thirds belong 
to the Province of Madras, where at one time 
Portuguese missionaries laboured. 

There, are 21,000 Jews, chiefly in Goa, and 
100,€00 Parsis scattered throughout the country, 
and to a iaj[ge extent controlling its commerce. 

Occupations. Agriculture has alwayp been, the 
leading occupation .'n India, and even now two- 
thirds of the people are directly dependent -pon 
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the soil. The following list gives in millions the 
numbers in the principal occupations: Agriculture 
(192) ; general labour (18) ; food, drink, etc (17) , 
textile industries (11); professions (5), comma ce (4) 
Commerce. Imports. The principal imports by 
sea are mainly from the United Kingdom By far 
the mos^ important item is cotton goods I hen 
come sugar, railway material, niacluneiy, non, steel, 
hardware, and woollen goods 

The principal import by land is grain, and the 
chief country traded with Nepal 

Exports. The putuipal exports by sea aie jaw 
cotton and cotton in various stages of manufacture, 
raw jute and jute goods, rice, hides, seeds, tea, 
and opium. These are sent mainly to the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions genualR, 
especially Hong-kong, Ceylon, and the Mi aits Settle¬ 
ments, the leading foieign countries being Germany 
and the United Slates 

The exports by land, clnclly to Nepal and 
Afghanistan, comprise most largely Euiopcan 
cottons. 

Divisions and Commercial Centres. DELHI was 
proclaimed tlu^ capital ot India in 1911, and was 
constituted a province in the* billowing v< ai 11 
sulfers in comjiarison with Calcutta with ng.ud 
to sea communication, but this is counteibahim e«l 
by its more central jiosition and the concession to 
native sentiment Aluady, as the natuial untie 
of the railways of noithern India, it has lxcmm 
a large market for the piodnce of the great ( i p.nt 
of Indus-Ganges plain, a iact that will nndoubl i dlv 
be emphasised by its being the si at ot govt innu nt 
# The native mdustiies include muslins and oth-t 
fine textiles, fine gold and silver woik, wood-cat \ mg 
and jiottery It is also developing textile and 
other industues on European lines 'I he populat ion 
of Delhi city is 229,000 

BENGAL comprises the deltas and lowci basins 
of the Ganges and Bi.dimaputia '11 k soil is 
very fertile, and enormous quantities of me aie 
grown, the area under that uop being equal to 
nearly half the total area in the F.mpuc Other 
impoitant crops are oil seeds, peas, wheat, tea, 
indigo, and tobacco. 

Calcutta (1,222,313) became the capital^>1 Bnlish 
India in 1773, and remained sm h until it was suptt- 
seded by Delhi in 1911 It stands on theta-.tan 
bank of the Hugh, the hugest of tfic distributai n s of 
the Ganges. Its docks, the largest of which a-o 
below the city at Kid^pui „ extend for 10 nuhs, 
and thete is accommodation for vessels diawing 
34 ft 'Ihe wiistam e fiom I/union is about 
8,000 miles lhc principal exports are jute, <oUon. 
rice, wheat, and ojjium * and the pmuip.il imports 
coal, iron aid flther metals, haid|'are, cotton goods, 
and other textiles 

Dacca (109,000) is a town once famous foi 
hand-made fabrics, but now' much a local < < ntn* 
Chittagong, which is older than is 

con*ern<!*PwillPllto.' shipment of pile, no -o' 1 tea 
THE UNITED PROVINCES OF AGPA AND 
OIJDH lie betwet n the jffmna on the * oiith and 
the Himalayas efri the noith, and are ira\<*U<*l fcv 
•the Ganges and several of its iarge* liibutatn . 
Irrigation is carried on to such an ext.rt that th" 
size of these rivers is greatly diminished* i^< e is 
the most extensively grown*iop,'^nit, < oqjnx i< ialb 
wheatys the most # impo«thnt The*' pnwirx'j 
contain tfic richest wlicat giowing countiv m 
India, tind the natural fertility has been gn >tl\ 
iirtffased by the splendid irrigation woiks. 11k 


• 

sugar cane is cultivated, especially n#the noitfi, 
and a large area is undei cotton 

Allahafwd (172,000), the Oik I city ot Agia, is the 
capital ot the pi on mo ■*. 

I tu know (280,000), in spite of its size, is n{ little 
more than local importance It has, however, ton- 
sideiahle textile and metal work industries, 
iamc<l out b\ hand Reontly. howevei, t.utoius 
on Wistfin lims have been established toj the 
m.inutaiturc ot non and papa Ii is tin thuf 
city ot Out 111 

Liniare s (204,000), with liunuliidmts t>l silk, 
gold, and Get man mIvm goods, owo its impoitan<e 
laigt 1\ to the f.K t of bung tlu ( entie t>1 lb alimuiism 
(awn pot f (179.000), on the ('.anges, lias lai gt* 
cotton and leather industius mg.nused to an 
im teasing exbnt on Wfistun lines 

A ‘’to (I8S.900) and Mutut (lib,900) .tie among 
the towns whose impoi lame lias in. leased with the 
development of iailwa\s 

Shahjahanpur (72,900), in the sngai glowing area, 
in the not til, is intt jested in tile manuta. tine of that 
pioilut t 

Motadabad (81,000) tin* tiade uulir oi the 
suiioundmg distmt, is stmilaih (inpln\«d 

Jiattillv (129,990) is one ol tin* in.iin towns m 
the Ganges valley that owe an unrcistd final 
important e to the lailway It-, hading mdimiiy is 
tin* manufat tun* of tin nit n»«* 

line XOKIII WKS I 1-!« ) NT I ! l.K fl.OVINTK 
( onqnisi s tivt Diitnh tlisliuls and al o 11n* tubal 
.Liras w 1 m h slntch noilhwaul and w<*1w.ud 
tow ai (Is Algh.install Mm ll ol tin piovmu is 
iiKMintainou*' and hanui, esp<(i,ill\ in the tubal 
ai. as, t hough m 11n* Bi it isli «1 ist i it t is tutu li hit 1 1«• 
soi’, on which win ai, bail<\, mai/. , and millet arc 
giown 

I’t'-hautir (98 909), is Ifir In adquaTI < is of tin* 
('(an'iiissioiK i ll is t In* fix impoitant a > a unlit.u v 
station, as it \onimauds the load tlnoiigli the 
Khvbet Pass 4 

I Ills PUNJAB is nat in ally the land o! the five 
incis, ir. the Indus and its four gn.it tnbutaiic.s 
T In* soiitluin portion of 1 h^i" • >v u# ( m in the 
legion of low lainlalJ, so that JWgal ion is n< ( cssny 
(oi agmultuie Win h tins i, in,I tannd out .in* 
evtiiK'lve giasslands, and on tins, st ot k laising 
is an impoi t ant 'H<Mpat^>n Ko^lt salt is obi a m d 
fiom the Salt Range Hk*jmomih( ha-, ihoh* lhau 
a third of the mtue atnage undo win al m the 
t onnt i v and a tomnhiabh ana uinfi i ottou 
Sngai i an jinpni4ant . mp, and i k > b.uh v, mai/e, 
cotton, In nip. tea, oil sods, indigo, and tob.uro 
alt also giown 

l Ik town and mu i •uiidmj, ana ol ])tlh i *vne 
st pal <d * d It (Mil Me Punjab in 1912 

] ahotr (229,999; is tin tapilal ol tin Punjab, but 
dm mg ,.aii»ot Uk \ < ar Simla i. tin In adquailers 

Ol goV- ’ OK lit . * 

Amrit.at (| St,999) lias (^mslffi iable textile 
nuinufai tun s, m> lyding the making of shawl-, It 
contains 1h< Gofifi d Jempje, the punupal centre 
of the Mkh n*h‘ ion ** 

Multan (99,( is the natural centn of the 
Pun|.iI», impoi ting - utton a*l op)n r manufa. tured 
gr,(„4 h nin Pa it am. and • uifi *mg the sugar o|ton, 
v |i # it indigo, and vool ot the smioi#nhng 
n i r ! 1 ■■ -in hood 

• I g jMI'A Y* Administratively, Bombay includes 
tie I 'ns, demy, -ind and AdDi 

Smd lies m tin* dnest paff of the count! y, where 
tin* extreme^* of temperature .arc greatest, and 
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dg'ricultuie*depends entirely on the waters of the 
Indus 

The Presidency of Bombay comprises the low, 
fertile peninsula of Kathiawar, a large part of the 
Deccan, and the nariow Konkan toast In the 
Deu an are a number of native States Here, too, 
on account of the protection from the S uth-west 
Monsoon, afforded by the Western Ghats, is the region 
of the mu ri tain rainfall and consequent pot iodic 
lamuifs I'he pi j an pal ciop is cotton, which ts 
iii.uiul.ic (uird m the nunuious lactones in the 
neighborhood of Bombay citv, Armedabad, and 
Khandesh Deccan hemp is oi gieat importance. 

Bombay (979,000), on the island of Bombay, 
whit h with Salsette Island protects the ha r bom , 
is about 0,250 miles bom London It exports 
ptiiuipally cotton, opium, coffee, wheat, and seeds. 
Its impoits are mainly coal, metals, and inanu- 
fac hired goods, haulwate, mat lunery, cottons, and 
other textiles it has large cotton mills, employing 
in all about 130,000 workers Its impoitance has 
been increased by the tonstiuition of a railway up 
the steep face of the Western Ghats to the Deu an, 
a feature of which is the i even sing stations net essaty 
to surmount the severe guuhents 

Ahmedabad (210,000), in Gujeiat, is largely 
interested m the cotton trade, marketing the law 
piodmt and inanufai turing It also maim fat tures 
silk goodij. It is a military station and railway 
ceil tie 

Surat (115,000), on the lower Tapti, has given 
place to Bombay as the chief port on the west 
coast, the anchorage at its mouth being unsafe 
during the south-west monsoon Its principal 
industries are the preparation of me and lotton 
foi expoit 

Poona (1 £9,000) is the seat of the government of 
Bombay during the lainy season. It has cotton 
and paper mills 

Karachi (152,000), to the west Of the mouth of 
the Indus, is about (5,200 miles ftoln London. It 
exports the produce of the Indus valley : grain 
.seeds and cotton, the giam tcade showing an 
intrease ^vitti the extension ot litigation areas in 
the dtier pails of Tiie Indus valley The punupal 
impoits aie: Coal, mat liinery, and timbei Duttng 
the mMisoon, s^ips dtawing more than 2(5 ft. 
cannot enter its luirbom , 

Skolopur (61,000) is an impoitant trade centre 
and has large* cotton nulls 

Til'd CENTRAL PROVINCES occupy the hilly 
country in the noith-castein p.. t of the Deccan. 
Beiar, permanently leased to the Biihsh Govein- 
mept, is attached to the Central Pi evinces tor 
aclmimstialive puiposes Jheie ate consideiable 
tiacts ot vitgiri foiest, and the population is found 
chiefly ill the fertile nver valleys, in the lower paits 
of which tice is the pnncipal crop Wheat and 
otlvei cereals grown higher, and thete ts a laige 
acreage undet cotton and oil seeds 

Nagpur (101,000), in the middle of a fertilp plain 
where the orange is an important crop, is a local 
market, with increasing cotton manufactures. 

Jubbulporc (101.000). on the Naiabada, although 
a lailway centre/ s o*local importance only. 

MADRAS occupied tlj£ southern portion oi the 
Indifih peninsula. It is olhually styled Fort. St 
George On the west" is the nariow Malabar 
Coast plain, backed by high mounti.ns, and on 
the east the much wi;In plains ot the Cotomandcl 
and Golconda Coasts, with the deltas of the 
Cauven, Kistna, and Godavcri. Between the 
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Nilgin Hills, forming the southern extremity of the 
Deccan and the Cardamon Hills further south, is 
the depression of Palghat, through which runs the 
rail and road connecting the opposite coasts. 
Millet is the most extensively grown crop in tho 
uplands, and net m the lowlands, the lowlands on 
the east being well supplied with waters Jrom the 
great livers, and those on the west by tne south¬ 
west monsoon Tea and cot oanut palms are grown 
also on the east and toffee in the Uplands Other 
important crops arc cotton, oil seeds, indigo, coffee 
anti cinchona, 'lhe lamy season on the south-east 
is timing the wintci 

Madras (519,000), on the cast coast, is about 
7,500 miles from London, and has no natural 
harbour, a fat t that prevents it receiving such a 
large share of the trade of its province, as is frhe 
case with Bombay and Calcutta There is now a 
liarbout of about 200 acres, but all goods have to 
be lightered, Thu principal expot ts aie cotton, 
sugar, indigo, ncc, and coc oanut oil , and the 
imports hardware and manufactured goods generally 

Calicut (78,000) was the landing-place of Vasco 
da Gama, and so the litst port lcy ( t.ariy on trade 
with Europe, a trade which still survives, coffee 
and timber being exported. 

Salem (59,000) has extensive non deposits, W'lnch 
are at present of little value, owing to the absence 
of fuel Expeliments are being made, however, to 
cariy the oie notthwards to the Orissa region, 
wheie coal and limestone are moic readily available. 

Madura (184,000) and Tnchinopoly (122,000) are 
of local impoitance only 

The I aaadivr Islands (10,000), (mm part o^, 
Madras loi admimstiative purpose's 

ASSAM is the- valley of the Bialunaputi a,between 
the Himalayas on the noith and the Khassia and 
Naga Hills on the south 'Ilie; lainfall in the former 
is the highest in the world 'Ihe aiea under rice is 
large m c ompaiison with the size of the province, 
but the most impoitant ciop common lally is tea, 
of whu h Assam supplies the bulk of the Indian 
output 

Shillong (14,000) is the administrative centre 

Darjiling (17,000) is the centre of the tea area. 

BURW r A is a mountainous country through which 
from noith to south, run deep valleys, the largest 
of which are occupied by the Irawadi and the 
Sal win The northern part is known as Upper 
Burma '1 he southern poi tion, called Lowei Burma, 
includes the deltas c,4 tly/ two great rivers, the 
narrow Aiakan coast plain ad)oimng Bengal, and 
the Tenasserim coast plain in the Malay Peninsula. 
In the Upper Burma, milU-t is the most important 
cereal, alt lion gh a large amount of rice is grown. 
In Lower Burmaij enormous quantities of rice are 
grown for export. The forests on the mountain 
slopes yield valuable Umber, teak being a leading 
export Petroleum is also obtained. 

Rangoon (293,000), to the east of the delta of the 
Irawadi, 8,000 miles from Lonc^A/^ccbiuinotaates 
vessels drawing 21 ft and is increasing rapidly 
in importance. The principal exports are rice, 
petroleum, and teak. 

Mandalay (138^00), on the Irawadi, is the mos< 
important town m Upper Burma, and is connected 
by jail with Rapgoon, along the valley of the 
Sittaung,^ which runs midway between the two 
larger valleys. It is the centre of a considerable 
river traffic. u 

Moulmien, at the mouth of the Salwin, exports 
largely teak and rce. 
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BALUCHISTAN, a barren and sparsely popu¬ 
lated country, is held solely for military purposes 
Khabat (15.000) is the principal native town 
Quetta (34,000), the military centic, is connected 
with India by rail through the Bolan Bass, am! has 
consequently risen in importance as a trade tentio. 

BIH.^R AND ORISSA, a province i on-diluted 
in 1912; has a climate similar to that ot Bengal 
Rice is the puncipal crop, l\Una bung the cum. 
of the great tico-gi owing anas Win at, haihv. 
oil seeds, tobacco, and sugai aie also giown ih, 
clnet mining industrv is coal 

J’atna (136,000), on the Ganges, opposifr its 
junction with the Gunduk, is tlu unin ol th< 
agricult in al regions 

Pun contains the famous shime of Juggernaut 
• THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, m the Bay of 
Bengal, contain foiests of bamboo and valuable 
timber, as yet untouched 

Port Blair, on a splendid harbour, is used as a 
penal settlement. 

1 HR NICOBAR ISLANDS, fmtliei south, < vp«,i t 
laige quantities of coioanut libn and <opia 

AJMER-ME^<\V \R V is tin Butish disimt m 
Raijmtana 

COORD is a piovnue on tin plateau ot Bn* 
Western Cdiats ft is not id lot it s magmlii i nt 
toi l*sts 

BHD JAN is a state in the East< in llmialavas, 
bounded on th< noilh-easl and uoilh west b\ hint 
NEPAL, altliough an independuit kingdom, 
maintains friendly i chit ions with tin Indian 
< iin or ament 

& SIKKIM, a state m the 1 Iimalav a\ is undi i tin 
plot ect ion ol C.i eat But am 

The Principal Nalive Slides. KASHM lR lus m the 
north among the Himalayas I he most important 
part is the \ ale of Kashmir, when 1 Srinagar (126,960) 
the caj>ital, is situated Aginulbuc is the leading 
occupation, although the making of tuxfilis, 
including i aslmiere shawls and fine medal woik, u 
earned on in the capital 

Till*: KA JPUTANA S TATI'S 'Huso he scat¬ 
tered to the south-east ol the Indus, mam* ol Bum 
in the senu-aiid iegton whole famnu s ate Jiequ< nt 
3 he largest of them is JJA ROD A, made up oi a 
number of detached fiagmcnts, with tne uty of 
Baroda (99,000) as the capital 

HYDERABAD is tlu hugest Tiatne Slat, in tin 
Deccan, and, being almost wholly m the ngioii of 


payments shall be made On the otln i Hand, a latTr 
number of Butish men hunts haw to make pay¬ 
ments in India m inpees loi the enointous quanto 
ties ot tea pile on n. et. , impmtcd (mm that vast 
countiv 1 In li.di i ( oum il, whu h is the gov w mug 
ol l“'!ia, theieliue otlei s . ,M h \\ eek loi Kudu 
SO many uipets p.ivable m India . m otf.u \w>id-. 
it s< 11s its lupus in India lot sowhiriis pa\able 
hue thus pci loi inmg the tun. turn ot bill biokus so 
iai as i urn* tarn . s b. twcui Imlit and tin Dmted 
kingdom aie lomuiud Knpu , an -,p.,kM' ..! m 
l.tkhs. a lakh bung lilt),uni) In figures tlu mimbet 
o( lakhs is usiialh ilumted |>\ the lust lomiiia, 
iollowid b\ two noughts, with <i loiuiua and Bun 
llnee noughts 1 .o rv.impl., 11 kddis would be 
wi ittui as follows ; K . | 4,(Ml 000 

INDIAN \V \ turn now obsoht, Put one 
whu h was lot meilv in us< to mdn ate a -hip whn h 
was engaged m 11n* I ,i a Indian ti.nli 

INDIAN COHN, OK MAIZE. I he ptodm. <>t :v 

Sj'eues of glass, the /, a »:,ij %, wind) is now giown 
pinu ipallv m the Dm1< d Stall s and along the hanks 
of the Danube Mai/" ianks m\t to u< e m its 
important e as a (Ural, being in h lit slauhv and 
fatty substaiues Horn the iiu.il, <onitloui or 
oswego is piipaied Among its nthei piodmls ate 
papu liom the stiaw, .tinI sug.u, wnegat, and 
treacle from flu* glass 1 lie Butish vanefy is only 
useful as 1«»«1<I< i 

INDIAN INK. (see Ink ) 

JNDI AKUtHEIt. (s ( , ( \Ol U'lMlI I , Kt n 111 K ) 

INDICATION, IDTTIK 01.- (S.-.- I .Ml u ,,,< 

I NPll VI ION ) 

INDICT MINT. Ih- wnltui slal. merit ol the 
uimmal ihaigi m ihaigi-. a.bam id ag,ainst a 
piisoiu i at tIn* < uit ial ( uminal ( mu 1 tin Krug's 
15. mh Division ol Bu lligli (.mil ofg|ustn«, Bn 
\ I/. . oi Ouailw ‘'i-sion is Known nmh i Bn-, 
nann I In law on tlu -ailijr 1 1 i . i out.nn. d m tin* 

piovisioiii .,| Th. I min t mud ■> \i 1, 191 S, whuh 

pi ov nles dial .in iinlutinuit must l>. wuilui or 
pnnttd oi p.utlv wiittui and paitb piiulid on 
pan him id oi diftahh papu not moi< 1 han t w< l\e 
iin 1 m - not h ss than sis iih hi^Jong, ®m|*no1 mon 
than fouiteui nu in s run lissnlian Iwibe nulns 
wide A maigin of Bm< on In s to b< hit on tin 
lift-hand side and if mon thai^one shut > used 
Bn* wlioh is lo In imid*up in hook foiin 

In its , npai.it ion i omiiion a b b 11 viations .ind 
figiil* S III.IV br II u|, and it is to be < lidoui <1 With 


umcitain rainfall, is vei^ r liable to famine H\<ina 
bad (501,000) is the lapital and only laig< town 
Coal is being ^raised 'in the eastern pait of the 
State in increasing quantities, especially la the 
neighbourhood of bingatem. ■ t 

MYSORE •Mysoie o< < upir s t^u south portion of 
the l)man In its foiests wild elephants abound 
Gold is mined and coflee extensively giown 

Bangalore (189,000), occupying an elevated and 
healthy•posituyi, was the capital when Uu state 
wa* undP tb^lUhtish 

Mysore (71,000) is tho present capita, 

Mails to India arc di^-patihod evuv hmiiv 
evening Lhe tufic of tiansit is to Bombay Tuff !• n 
• days, to Calcutta sixteen days.jfo Madras sixtu n 
clays, and to Rangoon eighteen*days 

INDIA COUNCIL REMITTANCES.- I* Ju lian 
Government has tp make^larg? pa\niqjit. in the 
United Kingdom in*stcilin^ on ammit of interest 
oints del*, etc. This reverac is < ollci ted in ulvir 
rupees,* soipe of which hate, however, be 
— e ^Ringed for gold, in opilei # that the lnlut-st 


tlu nann of ,dl tlu* v\ it m ss« s to bi ud hd b. fa < Bn- 
giarnl |in\ I In* I oi' man is n qmiul to mil iai tin* 
n win <>f «.nh wiluws i,ilhd. but iniun m Bus 
pai t it iiIai is no' opui to ob|i < i ton. It u- «b iyp£in 
tlu following I'.im • 

* I fit i\ iin; v A B 

(out' .■/ no! ‘ / g , ( < ntial ( annual < mot, nr 
till ( uUHt\ 1 'O i v hi IJ n! * ] 9 

| (,. nual ill,it 1 .is iim, l>« #joii^*d m tfu* same 
iiulu tjm n' if siq pioi 1 1 d b\ tin sami laits ot if 
nat in ally miiiiiit.il a a suns of olfrnus and 
im -.i!' mi am.m ind Morins may In jound - " 1 * 

j 11< 11 m,. < i * i p;nal< pai.igi.iph lor <ach 

. _ ,uul Bn olf< 'ii i - mti-t t* <l**,iubu| in oi dinar y 

language witliout t< chmi^ln# s f 

4 I’.n 1 u iii.us of Bi oili in . * must follov^, also 
ii -imarv la rigimge arnflln* v .it ions < mini s must 
It i, unrbei «*1 i on si < i*Dv« I\ 

I In <|oi unu nt m qui stioji # Ts calh d an iiulu tment 
m Be \ct bul it is mon* tuhimalR known as a 
"bill of in^lu Blunt ” When lonsnlend by the 
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gftind jury«tnd a pnma fane case made out, a true 
bill (qv ) is returned and the case goes before the 
common jury. 

INDIGO.—A blue dye obtained by fermentation 
from the leaves of various plants, of which the chief 
is the hath Unctona of Bengal. It is sold in the 
form of a/lark blue solid, and owes its value as a 
dyeing agent to the presence of indigotin. It is 
still much used in England for dyeing woollen 
cloth and for calico printing, but the demand for 
the Indian article has fallen off tremendously since 
the introduction, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, of artificial indigo, obtained from a coal- 
tar product, the latter being universally used in 
Germany and in most other countries. Various 
kinds of indigo are obtained from South and West 
Africa, Java, and Central America. 

INDIVIDUALISM.—The Individualist, like the 
Socialist, aims at the maximum amount of public 
good. He, too, regards sex iety as a co-operation of 
mutual service; he differs from the Socialist only 
as to the means of attaining public welfare. The 
question between him and the Socialist is, after 
all, one of the stomach : it is a question of how 
the greatest production of material goods is to be 
obtained, and how these goods, when m existence, 
shall be most ngliteously distributed. The Socialist 
affirms that these aims are best attained by regula¬ 
tion and combination ; his opponent prefers the 
method of freedom and competition. The Indi¬ 
vidualist upholds private property, because it is 
the most potent instrument for stimulating a man 
to work for his fellows, because, despite the notable 
and deplorable exceptions, most fortunes have been 
made by ways that have conferred a far greater 
benefit on the community than their possessors 
have ever been able to obtain. “ The single brain 
of James Watt is the greatest wage fund that has 
ever arisen in the world," and yet Watt made no 
inordinate fortune. The Individualist honours in 
their descendants the claims of those who have so 
added to the public wealth that life is made easier 
for all. For he holds that the riqji man, the great 
inventor, or 9 gamser, or initiator, has usually con¬ 
ferred orf society ftluch more than he gets from 
society ; and that the poor, the disinherited," 
often enough fails to pay lus footing in the world 
He upholds landeL propet Jy and patents and copy¬ 
rights, because the investment of capital in what 
may be most profitable lines will only be secured 
when, „ as a premium against possible loss, profits 
are assured, either in perpetuity, or for a limited 
period. He upholds interest because he feels that 
opportunity of remunerative* investment is the 
grv.cVwest incentive to increase and to economise 
public wealth. He supports the unrestricted choice 
of occupations and the freedom of contract, not 
merely because a free man is a higher moral being 
th^p one whose whole life is regulated and pre¬ 
scribed for himV-vbut because a certain rough justice 
proportions rewards to seivite. He desires that, 
though the law cannot undertake to punisn idle- 
nessf^r. intemperance, or improvident e, yet these 
vices should be visited by their national penalty of 
poverty ; and th^t tQiil, temperance, and prudence 
shall reap their fitting«recompcnse of comfort. 

In ♦.snort, he points out that, in all the gveat 
departments of the uadt-itrial life of a nation, the 
greatest happiness of the, greatest* number lT is 
attained by the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty. In fhe consumption of goods a 
man must choose for himself; for m the diversity 


of tastes no one has power to say which of two 
things a man will consider the more acceptable. 
Give two boys a shilling each to spend, and more 
happiness will follow if each chooses for himself 
than if eat h for the other. In production the 
Individualist teaches that industrial freedom means 
greater scope for mutual services ; that the success 
of an enterprise depends on whether tfie com¬ 
munity needs it; and that, as society develops, 
the interests of its members become ever more 
harmonious. Competition creates abundance, ease 
of acquisition, variety, quality, and cheapness to 
the consumer; and by arousing the spirit of 
emulation it preserves from languishing tne pro¬ 
ductive forces of the world in their war on want 
When operations are carried on by those who 
necessarily are the most keenly interested in their 
success, the maximum of utility is obtained witn 
the minimum of waste. Yet the cheapness for 
which he seeks is that caused by ease of produc¬ 
tion ; not that occasioned by the ill remuneration 
of the worker. He views the pursuit of private 
wealth as a means towards the general good; and 
he criticises as severely as his socialistic opponent 
business methods which have ceased to be of social 
service, which sacrifice the general good to private 
gain. If freedom of exchange is permitted, he 
argues that goods will spontaneously find the 
place where they arc valued most, because there 
they can perform most service. He would lay 
the burden of proof as to the desirability of State 
intervention on those who advocate it; and 
would not admit it except where the case for 
expediency is strong, for he regards the active 
business of life as a most important part of prac-® 
tical education for a people. He would have all 
realise their industrial responsibilities ; he shows 
that competition is the foim of the struggle for 
existence, which alone keeps a race or a species 
from degenerating. And he is loth to trust busi¬ 
ness to the State, whose agents are usually chosen 
not from those who are most capable, but from 
those who please most, and whose methods are 
more rigid than those of individuals or of voluntary 
associations. 

And the best intentioned Governments may err. 
People understand their own business and their 
own interests better, and care for them more, than 
the Government docs, or can be expected to do. 
A Government has important advantages : it can 
remunerate and, therefore, command the best avail¬ 
able talent; it has access io sources of information 
inaccessible to private organisation^; it can act on 
a scale and with an authority which are the greatest 
possible ; and under our competitive system and 
with the constant vigilance of Pto-lisment we have 
a large supply of pure and disinterested officials. 
But all these advantages are overcome by the 
keener interest in the result which men have who 
are making and risking their own property ; and 
when the Government has no mo^o^ly •«,doe%not 
exercise its taxing power to support iis industry, it 
can hardly ever stand against individual agency. 
Mpr.ov.r, its enforced uniformity of system is far 
less propitious to improvement than the interested^ 
competition of rwal individuals, eager to avail 
themselves of every new device that promises well. 

INDORSATION.'—Ihf word often used in 
Scotland l'or indorsement ( q.v 4 or endorsement. 

' INDORSE. —To indorse is to write one’s signature 
upon the back of a document, e.g., a bill, .cheque, 
bill bf lading, etc. (See Indorsement.) 
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INDORSEE. —The person to whom a bill or 
cheque is assigned by way of indorsement. (See 
Indorsement.) The indorsee, after an indorsement 
has been made, is the person who is generally 
entitled to sue upon the document. 

INDORSEMENT. —This word is used in two 
senses, y) The act of indorsing, or writing on the 
back of a bill of exchange or other commercial 
document in order to transfer it, ( 2 ) lhat which is 
written upon ^he back of the bill or other com¬ 
mercial document. It has been held that a writing 
upon the face of a document may have the same 
effect as an indorsement, but too nnu h reliance 
should not be placed upon the efficacy of what arc, 
in fact, irregularities, especially when dealing with 
such important documents as negotiable 
inetruments. 

In the case of a negotiable instrument, an in¬ 
dorsement coupled with delivery transfers the 
property in it to the inclot see. By the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, indorsement always sigmiies 
indorsement coupled with delivery As regut ds 
other documents, which are not stuc tly negotiable, 
an indorsement^cloes no more than tiansfci to the 
indorsee the same rights which were jxissessecl by 
the transferor. 

An indorsement of a bill of exchange, and tins 
includes the case of a cheque or a promissory note, 
in order to operate as a negotiation, must comply 
with certain conditions, the prim ipal of which ate 
the following— 

(1) It must be written on the bill itself and he 
signed by the indorser. The simple signature of 
the indorser on the bill, without additional wotds, 

*s sufficient. An indorsement written on an 
allonge, or on a "copy " of a bill issued or nego¬ 
tiated in a country where " copies ” ate recognised, 
is deemed to be wntten on the bill itself. 

(2) It must be an indorsement of the cnfite bill 
A partial indorsement, that is to say, an indoiseg¬ 
ment which purports to transfer to the indorsee 
a part only of the amount payable, or which pur¬ 
ports to transfer the bill to two or more indorsees 
severally, docs not operate as a negotiation of the bill 

(3) Where a bill is payable to the order of two 
or more payees or indorsees who ate notipaituers 
all must indorse, unless the one mdoising has 
authority to indorse for the other?* 

(4) Where, in a bill payable to order, the payee 

or indorsee is wrongly designated, or lus name is 
misspelt, he may indorse ^he bill as therein 
described, adding, if ^ie think fit, his pioper 
signature. • % 

(5) Wheie there are two or more lmloiscm- ms 
on a bill, each indorsement is deemed to have Ifcen 
made in the order in which it appears cm the bill, 
until the contrary is proved 

Generally speaking, the indorsement should 
correspond with the name of the person *o whom 
the instrument is*indorsed or made pavab 1 ,ms » 
if a till made payable to II • op .*r ol 

Thomas Smith, the mdorsenicnt should l>« I liomas 
Smith and not T. Smith, although this r 
accepted. And tRe same appln if a bill <« a 
cheque is indorsed and made pay^lc to the 
of a particular individual. Achhlions like . Bs., 
Esquire, should be ignored. If a # bili or a 
is made payable to the order of Mr 73r«\vn, im¬ 
proper indorsement is*' John (or some ocher name) 
Brown, an# if it is made payable to the order of 
Mrs. Brown, tdxe proper indorsement is Mate or 
won^ther name) Brown." Agai#, if a cheque is 


drawn payable to the otdei of a (named woman in 
her maiden name, the nnlonement teepnred is 
something like the' following "Mmy Smith, 

Join** " It will be noticed that special piovision 
is made as to the mseitjon oi an im orreel name by 
paiagiaph [4) above The main object ifloget the 
m< hirst meat hist of all in such a form as to corre¬ 
spond with tin- older toi payment, and then, if 
ileccssaiy, to take cair that the indorsee add his 
own name tor latter identity 

An mdoisement may be made in blank or special, 
and it may also contain teims wbu h make it 
restrictive, qualified, or conditional. 

A blank indorsement is one which specifies no 
indoisee, and a bill which is indented in blank 
becomes payable to beam. Thus, a bill or a 
cheque is made payable to the order of A B. A B. 
simply indorses it (as he must do m oidet to deal 
with it) and tiausfeis it to C 1>. Ihete is no need 
foi C l> to indorse the bill at all, and 11m bill can 
go through the hands of any mimbei of persons 
without any lic-xh mdoisement being made. But 
CD. the holdti i an always convert the blank 
indorsement into a special mdoisement, and so 
make his own signature oj that of some othei 
pet son essential In the example just given it is 
.supposed that tin* mdoisement is in some such 
name us " John Jones ’’ 1 lus is an indoiseniont in 

blank But tlleie is nothing to preventin', holder 
of the bill insetting some such winds as “Bay 
William Smith nr oidci " above the signaluie of 
John Jones The, blank mdoisement is then 
conveited into a special mdoisement, and no 
fmtbei negotiation of the bill is possible until tho 
s; gnat me of William Smith is plat cd on the back ot 
it. 

A special mdoisement spec ifn**. the pei*>n lowborn 
oi to whose order a bill is to !><• payable A lull 
will'll is specially mdoiscd cannot be* negotiated 
unless it beats *.1iat poison's ituloiseiuent. Without 
.onvciting a blank mdoisement into a special 
indorsement, as shown in the last paragiaph, the 
holder of a bill may at any time spec ia#y indorse it 
alter a blank mdoisement, afflR then the special 
indorsement will control the effect of the blank 
one Thus, a bill tomes into the bands of upholder 
m due course, and the last indorsement when bo 
takes it is one m blank,*' John Jones." 1 he bill 
is payable 1 > beater. But if the holdei adds, after 
the name ol John Jones, “ Bay Allied Kobm-^m or 
order," and signs lus own name underneath, the lull 
is now specially moor sod, and cannot hr t lanslei»rd 
until it brais the signaluie of Alfred Robmsoi* 
who may in turn indorse it cither specially 01 R 1 R 

•blank ...... 

A i< ditcUve mdoisement is one whn h jirohibits 
the further negotiation of the bill oi wbu h expresses 
that it ^ a meic authonty to deal v*th ihe bill gs 
the i c by 'in c '.ted, and not*as a ti atpdc#of the cfwner- 
slnp thereof, Q. t " Bay D only," or “ Bay I). for tlte 
account? of X "or ' Ny l> or ordn for collection. 
Such an indoi scmc*nt gives the in dor .see a i igkvHo 
rouivr payme . -f th- bill and to sue any party 
theietb, provide a the indorser ^ ouldhave sued him, 
but no power to transfer hi# rights as indorsee 
unit iH expressly authorised to do so. If «thc 
test, i' live indorsement autli*>is#» a further transfer, 
(U . . u'c.eciuent indorsees take the bill with the same 
• r,gifts and suftjec t to the same liabilities as the 
hrst indorsee under the restrictive indorsement. 

A “ qualified •indorsement " expiessly negatives 
or lunit^ the* personal liability of^ the indorser 

f&rf 
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A common indorsement of this kind is one to which 
the words “ sans recours " ( q.v ), are added. 

A conditional indorsement is one which purports 
to transfer the bill subject to some condition. 

1 his condition may always be disicgardcd by the 
payer, and payment to the indorsee is valid, 
whether tne condition has been fulfilled or not. 
This docs not, however, affect the position of the 
indorser and the indorsee in respect of the condition 
itself (See Conditional Indorsement) 

When a bill winch is made payable to order is 
transferred by the holder without indorsement, 
the tiansferee only takes such rights in the instru¬ 
ment as wcic possessed by the transferoi. In order 
to complete the instrument, the court may compel 
a transferoi to indorse a bill whu h is made payable 
to his order if he improperly refuses to do so 

Any signature which appears upon a negotiable 
instrument must be made by the person named 
or by some agent duly authorised to make it for 
him. A forged or an unauthoi lsed signal me or 
indorsement is altogether inoperative, and no 
holder of a lull can acquiic any right through the 
same. Also payment of a bill undei a foiged 
Kxainples. The following examples aie 
coin ct mdo 
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indorsement is of no effect as far as discharging the 
bill is concerned. A banker is liable for paying 
a bill under a forged indorsement, unless tne bill 
is one drawn on a bank^ - payable on demand, i.e., 
a cheque, or the payee is a fictitious or non-existent 
person (?.v.), or the person against whom it is 
sought to enforce payment is precluded from 
setting up the forgery. An unauthorised indorse¬ 
ment is not on the same footing as a forgery, for 
an unauthorised indorsement ma^ be ratified. 
(Sec Forged and Unauthorised Signature.) 

If any indorsement on a bill is made by a party 
who has not the capacity to contract, eg., an 
infant or a corporation, the instrument is not thereby 
invalidated. Of course the infant or the corpora¬ 
tion cannot be made liable, but this in no wise 
affe< ts the liability of all other signatories. m 

Indorsements on a bill of exchange may at any 
time be struck out by the holder of the bill. If 
this sinking out is done intentionally, the indorser 
is heed lrom liability upon the bill, and this exon¬ 
eration extends to all indorsers whose indorse¬ 
ments have been made subsequent to those of 
the indorser who is strut k out. r 
illustiative of what are and what arc not 
rsements— 


Payee. 


John Biown 


J. Bro\9ri . f 

Dr. John Blown . 

Captinn John Brown 

Mr. John Brown . 
f(tr 4 Brown . 

Mrs. John, Brown . 

Mfs. IVown ^ . 

John Brown, Senr. 

John Brown, Junr. 
John Brown, 1 *><u 
K evd. John Blown 


Mr. & Mrs Brown 
George Brown (a minhr) . 
Misses Brown . . .* . 


Correct or Usually Accepted. 


John Blown. 

J. Brown. 

per pro John Brown, 1 Jones 

p p. John Biown, J. Jones. 

pei j*io Mr. John Brown, J. Jones 

pro (or for) John Brown, J. Jones, 
Ag< nt. 

J JoAcs, Agent for John Brown. 

J. Jones, per pro. John Brown, 
per pin. John Blown, J. |<mes t V Coy. 
Joh^i Brown by J. Jones, his Attorney. 


J, Jones, W Brown, Executors of the 
late John Brown. f 

J. Brown. 

John Brown. 

James Brown. 

John Biown, M.D. 

John Brown 
J. Brown, Captain. 

J. wrown. 

John Biown. 

J. Brown. 

J. Brown, Junior. € 

per pro* Mr. Brown, J. Jones. 

Mary Biown, wife of John Brown. 
Mary Brown, widow <4 John Brown. 
Mary Brown (Mrs. John Brown). 

Maty Brown. 

M Blown. 

(Mrs.) Mary Biywn. 

Iolm Brrnvn, Sent. 

John Blown. 

John Blown, Junior. * 

John Blown. 

John Brown. 

John Brown, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Mdtowu • * 

(R< v ) John Brown t 

John Btnvn Maiy(Brown. i 

George Brown * 

Jane Biown. Mary Brown. 


Wrong er Not Usually Accepted 


J. Brown, p p J Jones. 

John Brown, per 1 Jones. (I'roof of 
authority required.) 

John Brown, pio J. (ones. 

John Brown by J. Jones. • 

I*oi John Biown, | 1 ones. (Proof of 

authority required) 
l*or I Blown «\ to , J. Biown. 

J. Brown for Self and Co-Executors 
of W. Brown. 

J |oius, Solicitor to J. Biown. 

John Brown, J. J 
John Browne. 

John J Blown. 

pro John Brown, J. Jones. (Proof of 
authority required ) 

Mary Brown, widow of late John 
Brown 

J. J. Brown. 


Dr. J. Brown. 

Capt.#J. IVown. 

Mr. John Bfown 
Brown. 

Mi Browif. 

ary Brown, 
lohn Biown. 

Mrs. John Brown. 
Mi*' Brown 
Mrs. Maty Brown. 


John Brown. ^ 
John Brown, Esq. 
$cv. John Brown. 


J. & fcf. Brow*i. 

John Brown, father of t^eorffi Brown. 

J %.’• M Brown. 

I'or Self and Jane Brown, Miry Brown. 
• (Confirmation required.) *■* 
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Payee. 


John Brown & another f 
John Br.owu (now deceased) 


Mrs John Brown (now de¬ 
ceased) 


John Brown (who ertnn >t 
write) 


John Brown (Indorsed 
“ Credit mv Aeroiint, 
|ohn Biown ") 
John Brown (Indorsed 
“ Credit (, c ] Jones, 
John Blown ”) 
John JoMjih Simpson 
Brown 

Brown Broth. is 


W. Brown, J. Jones, R 
Smith 

VV. Brown A J Jones 


^William kV Thomas Brown 
.Messrs Brown 


Messrs. J A T Biown 


Messrs. W Brown. 


Messrs. Browns 
Brown & Co. . « . 


Thomas Brown & Coy 
T. Brown Sc G>y 
Messrs Blown A Co. . 


Messrs. Brown & I ones . 

‘Brown & Jones, J.d. 

The British Coy, I.d., per 
John Brown 

The British Coy., LcT» . 
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(onect or Usually Aicvpted. 


lor Self & another, | Blown 
For St If & t .i-Lxicntoi s of late John 
. Biown, J ^ . 

I* or the Fxecutors of J. Brown, 
deceased, J. J. Jones, an hxeuitot. 

John Jones, t.\( cut'a oi tin i tie |..|m 
Brown 

1 I ones \ \dinlnivtr.itoTN ..( the ! ite 
R Smith; |olm Biown 
J. Iones, 1 \e< ii t < »r of the life M irv 
Blown, wift of I .dm Bo>wn n»i 
wuhnv t>f tin Life 1 1 dm Blown! 
his 

John X Blown 

m ii h 

Witin ss, J. Jon i s, 

1 h Kim- M , | , 

Indorsement h\ B mk m.t n<e«**sary 


I).. 


J J S Blown 


Bnwvn Bi-'lhi is. 


VV Blown ) |-'111 - R 

''until 

VV Blown | loms 
| |..nes VV Blown 

VV. Brown p> r pi■> 1 

VV Bio 

William Blown Thom. 

1 lines, 

W II 

is Biown 

I A F. Brown. 

Blown A Son 
| Biown A Son - 
per ]im \h ssrs Bi own, I 
Blown Bios 

Blown A Brown 

Browns. 

| A 1 Biown 

p. i pm Mi ssi -, | A 1 

Jones 

Blown 


J lones 


John A I homas Blown 
John Blown I horn is Biown 
For Self £c t<»-!• xeentor-. of W. 
Brown, sole partnei in J Sc J 
Biown, | |one 
\V Brown, VV Bhavii 
W. A VV Blown 
VV. Brown. 

Browns. 

Brown A ( o\ 

p< r pio. Brown A ' n. t I f ->n (, s, M mr 
per pro. Blown A to, 'ir-s 
Brown tU'i, bv f I oneAip nt 

k 

o 

T Brown A t ««v 
'1 homas B " n A < oy 
Brown A ( 

,„r |,n , ■ Hi-";, \ «J'. 

I [ones 

Biown A i i John Brown, Bn' -r. 1 

I Blown . #on <t , 

Biown ' I.- I 

•x •♦pro Brown \ Joins. L'J , , 

1 S mfh, s« <, * tarv. | 
per pro Th » B' Li‘h < <>v , 1 d 

• I liV Brown. -■ ■ * »i \ , 

Indorsed \ .It r of e C#!’ n ( "iio • 

panv, Ld . .11.-1 pl-r.d t - ‘ 1 ' <r.*#l»t | 

< f tlvir account pel pro tip- \ A. V 
Bank. Ld , I B mn, Man .-mr, 

8<37 


VV ruin* nr Sot At eeptisl 


I Blown 

John Blown J |on. s 


Mn\ Brown, wid,*w of John Blown. 

Jones A to, Soht ifois In the *<state of 
John Biown. dud 


John Brown 

1 | ones, 

John Brown X 


I I Blown 

I Blown A Bios 
! Blown I' Blown 
I \ 1 Brown 

Blown Join s A Sinn! 

1 oi Sill loins A v 'ii;ifh, W Blown. 
Blow ii A Join s 


1 oi VV llfl till Blown A Self, 

I human Brown. 

Biow n 

1 own A < i»v 
M- v i ■> Biown 


| V I Biown, per f [ones. 
j tc I Brown, | [ones. 


M. SMS vT Brown 

W Btown A Son. (('•ufiunation 

ictpim d ) 

1 \ VV. Blown. 

It, own A < o\ 

I or Btown A to, J. |'Me» 

Blown A Co , | [. 

Brown- smith V Ioin s 
[ Bro vii A to. 

p<; pm. Brown A to., pm ). Jones. 

R. Smith. 


M. ii* H,..-.,n $X* 


‘ Bt< \vn 

liruwn \ J.nfs, iX 



prr pi*, n.e Brjlp-h t.ov., 1/1., 

[/Blown, pro Manager. 
| Biown, Stfv , British Coy., Ld. 
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Payee. 


I he British Coy., I.td. 


The British Coy., Ld- 


The British Baking Coy. 


Correct or Usually Accepted. 


Wrong or Not Usually Accepted. 


per pro. The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown, Secretary, 
per pro. The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown. 

pro, or For, The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown, 

Manager. 

For The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown, Director. 
The British Coy., Ld., 

j. Brown, Secretary. 
(Strictly the indorsement should show 
that the Secretary sign" For, or 
On behalf of the Company.) 

The British Coy, Ld , 

per J. Brown, Secy. 
Received in payment of call & passed 
to credit of payees. 

per pro. The X & Y Bank, Ld., 

J. Brown, Manager. 
For the British Coy , Ld. 

In Liquidation. 

J. Brown | liquidators. 

J. Jones ) \ 

For or on behalf of The Bntish Coy., Ld., 
J. Brown, Secy, 
per pro. The British Baking Coy., 

J. Brown, Secretary, 
per pro. The Bntish Baking Coy*, 

Brown & J ones. 
For the British Baking Coy , 

J. Brown, Agent. 

per pro. The British & Universal Baking 
Coy. 

(Formerly The Bntish Baking Co.), 

J. Brown, Secy. 


The British Shipping Loy., 
J. Brown & Co., 

Agents 

John Brown, Secletary, 
British Coy., Ld. 

The British Banking to., 
Ld. <• 


John Brown, Executor . 
John Brown, Treasurer, 
Redby Cricket Club 
John Brown, Tieasurer, 
Redby Rural' District 
Council. ' 

Official Receiver of J. 
Brown & Co. 

The Collector of Customs 
and Excise. 

i 

Earl of Redby. . . . 

The Mayor of Oldtown. . 


The Oldtown Corporatbn 


per pro. Th# British Company, 

J. Brown, Secy. 
The British Coy., Ltd. 

per pro. J. Brown, Secy. 

(This form is not accepted by btnkers.) 

per pro. The British Coy., Ld., 
per pro. John Brown, Secy. 

J. Jones. 

For the British Co., Ltd., J. Brown, 
Representative. 

The British Coy., Ld. (But see Section 
77, Companies (Consolidation) Act* 
1908, under Companies.) 


For The British Coy., Ld , in 

Liquidation. 

For J. Brown, Liquidator, 

J. Joyes. 


The Bntish Baking Cov., 

p.p. J. Brown, Secy. 

John Brown, Manager, British Baking 

per°pio. The Baking Coy., J. Brown, 

The British Baking Coy. 
per pro. The British Baking Co., Ld., < 
J. Brown, Sccy. 


p.p. The Btitish Baking Coy., 

J. Brown, Proprietor. 
The British Baking Coy., 

« J. Brown, 

< cashier authorised to sign. 
The British Baking Coy., 

J. Brown, Manager. 

(It fs better that Brown should sign per 
pro., For, or On behalf of.) 

For The Bntish Shipping Coy , 

* J. Brown & Co., , 

Agents. 

John Brown, Secretary, British Coy., 
Ld. 

For the British Banking Co., Ld., 

J. Brown, Manager, 
per Jro. The Bntish Banking Co., Ld., 
J. Jones, Pro Manager. 
(Not strictly correct but very common 
in banks.) 

John Brown, Executor. 

John Brown, Treasurer, Redby Cricket 
Club. 

John BrovVn, Treasurer, Redby Rural 
District Council. 

J. Jones, Official Receiver of J. Brown 

• & Co. 

J. Brown, Collector of Customs end 
Excise. 

per pro. Earl of Redby. J. Brown. 
John Jones, Mayor of Oldtown. 
per v>ro. The Mayor of Oldtown, 

,)John Brown, 
per pro. Ihe Oldtown Corporation, 
John Brown, Treasurer. 


The British Shipping Cov., 

per pro. J. Brown & Co., Agents, 

J. Jones 

per pro.J. Brown, Secy., British Co., Ld., 
11 J. Jones. 

John Brown. 


John Brown. 

Jo’an Brown. 

John Brown. 

John Brown, Treasurer. 

per pro. J. Jones,^Jai'' i al*reiver 0 » 
T. Brown & Co. 

R. Smith. 

per pro. J. Brown, Collector of Customs 
and Excise, 

o J. Tones. ' 

j. Brown, agent to the Earl of Redby. 
Mayor of Oldtown. 

per pro. The old town Corpora'.ion, 

* J. Jones, Rate Collector. 
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Payee. 



Managers of Redby Schoof 


Brown*fr6i(‘s .... 

Overseers of# Redbv, per 
J. Brown, Collector 
Overseers of Redby . . 


Owners of Redby Instate 
per VV. Brown. 

Self or order (drawn by J. 
• Brown) 

Self or bearer .... 
Administrators of Win, 

Brown (the same 10 
marks apply as in the 
case of executors) 
Executors of Win. Brown. 


Exrcutors of the late Wm. 1 
Brown ; 

Trustees of Wm. Brown . I 

I 


John Brown & J. Jones, 
Trustees of R. Smith 

Liquidators of the X $l Y 
Coy., Ld. 


Corrector Usually Accepted. 

)• Jones / M a,u geis of Redbv School 
1 or the Managers of Redbv School. 

J- Blown, Chairman 

Hiown Bros 
Brown fines 
For Overset is of Redbv. 

John Biown, Collector, 
lot the Overseers of Redby, 

J. Blown, -\sst Overseei. 

K. Smith J H. ilbv. 

lor Owners ol littlby Kstatc, W. 

Brown. 

J ■ Blown. 

l"-i pro. | Bn.wii. J. Jones (But 
evidence of authonty required) 

No intlojsemt nt leqmied 


J. Joins for stIf \ cod xor of Wm. 
Bmwn. 

1 or Jvxois of Win Brown, 

J Jone-., Ex or. 


I. Jom s i l.xors of the 1 ite Wm. 

J . Biown ) Brown. 

J. Biown (... , ... 

j ) trustees ol Wm. Brown. 

1 1 ustees ot Wm. Brown, 

J. Brown 

J. J ones. 

John Brown, 

j. Jones, 

Trustees of R. Smith. 

'I he X. 6c Y ( o, | d , m I l-piidatnui, 

>• | I... 

J. Jones ) * 


Wron« or Not Cnully Arceptcd. 


J Jones, Manager. 
J. Brown. J Jones. 


John Brown. 


J |ones. K. smith 

W Brown 


pet pin I‘\ois u| Win Hewn 
j K Smith, Soln Uni to die Estate, 

j pt i pio. i- \..is of W m Biown, 

l< smith 

' 1 or J |ones, l-.xMiitoi ot Wm Brown, 

K Robinson. 

J Jones (or self N ( < ntois 

| join's, !■ x"i o| Wm Brown. 

J Jones, !• xcmtoi* ol late W. Brown. 


I per pro I nislees of Wm. Blown, 

I. Brown. 

1 or Self N ( o.Ti tisti e of Wm. Brown, 

J. Biown. 

o/a Wm Biown’s Iimt, J Jones. 

• J Brown. 

j John Blown, J. Jones. 


The X A Y < ov , ! d , 

Tor Self & 1 O.J Iqlitd.ltor, 

* J. Brown. 

J. Biowii (Hie layuiDATOK.) 

J. Jones. 


Ikhegular Pavf.ks. 1 

. or. 

. or Order . . j 

W. Brown or. 

Cash or Older . 

Wages or Order j 

Estate % or Or^Jei . . [ 

Wages or Bearer . 

King Charles the hirst ct 
Order • 

Dick Swiveller nr Order i 
(a fictitious person) 
s.s. Britannia or Order . i 

Poor R;?te or o r der. . 

CqrpociM,n ,,, mr Order i 
Bearer or Or-Tei , 

Income Tax oi Order. . 4 

My son the bearer . ' 

» My son, the bearer or Older. 

W. B. 

% of John Brown 


• 

Brown (S'Jfones (names 
transposed) 

Ann * Brown (spelled 

wrongly) 


Requnes di.mu's indorsement. 
Do 

Requires W. Brown’s indorsement 

Requires draw i s indorsement 
Do 
Do. 

No mdoiscment . cquired 
Do. 


| J >o. 


Requires indorsement bv in .vtlionv d j 
offiu »l 

J. Brown, ■ ■ m < tor of J'o.»i K ite 
Requin - ' . . I .hiiiiN indorsin' nt. , 
Usually ti ted as payable to bearer 
Requires ’ml- t '• nv'iit of Collector of 
Inland 1 ev«mr. t 
Requires son’s lmWsemrnt. 

• Do 

W. B., W. Brown. 

Placed to credit, of IDv'e’s 'ceom't 
prfh pro. Bi'ti.h rVu'km,' Co J-1, 

J. Jon- . M ii• r. • 

( per pro. Browni (om . i Ninth, Manr. 

' per pro. Jones & Brown, T Smith, Manr. 
Ann Brown, Ann Browne. • 


•£0 


Arine Browne 
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Payee. 

Robert MacIntyre (spelled 
wrongly) 

W. Drown or order I. I • 
(alteration ’initialled by 
drawer) 


W. Brown or Ijcatvi- 
Brown . . { 

John Brown & Another j 
Uenicsentatives of John j 
Brown 

John Brown per J. Jones, j 

John Brown for J. I ones . 
Miss Brown (now married) . 
Brown & ('<>• (comet j 

title J. R. Biown & Co., ] 
Ld.) 


The Secretary (drawn by a 
Company) 

Dividend Wake ant. 
John Brown, John Jones 
and R. Smith 
John Brown & Another 
John Brown r . 

John Brown, or Bearer 
John Brown per British 
Banking Co., Ltd. 


Correct or Usually Accepted. 


Robert MacIntyre, Robt. McIntyre. 

Usually treated as being payable to 
bearer, but, if not presented by 
W. Brown, it would bo safer to 
return the cheque for completion of 
the alteration. 

Requires payee’s indorsement. 

J. Broun 

For Self & another, J. Brown. 

For Self and Co-Executor* of the late 
John Brown, J. Jones. 

For John Brown, J. Jones. 

John Brown for John Jones 

M. Jones nle Biown. 

( per pro. Brown & Co , 

per pro. J. R. Brown & Co., Ld., 

J. Jones, Secy. 

per pro Brown & Co., J. Jones, 

I Secretary. 

, per pro. j. R. Brown & Co., Ltd., 

\ J. Jones, Secretary 

J. Jones, Secretary. 


Wrong or Not Usually Accepted. 


Robert McIntyre. 


Brown. 

John Brown. 


J. Brown (confirmation 
obtained), 
pei pro. J. Brown, R. Smith. 


should be 


1 


John Brown (or John Jones or R. 

Smith may sign alone). 

John Biown. 

John Blown. 

John Brown should sign, 
per pro British Banking Co, Ltd , 
J. Jones, Manager. 


Jas. Smith (the other referred to), 
per pro. John Brown, J. Jones. 


INDORSEMENT CONFIRMED. —In the case of 

many banking transactions, irregularities are bound 
to 01 cur in S[/.te of the utmost care. Sometimes, for 
example, a cheque is paid in for collection to a 
banker, and the banker knows that if is all light in 
spite of an irregular indorsement, ic avoid delay, 
the collecting banker firmiently writes the words 
"indorsement confirmed ‘ adding Ins own banks 
name ; and lfrt is, for example, a joint-stock bank, 
the words tire followed* oy the name of the bank and 
the signature of the manager, pev procuration. 

In practice, it is consideied advisable to use the 
words “lndoiscmfcnt confirmed” lather than 
“indorsement guaranteed,’ as in the latter case 
it might be held that a 6d. stamp was necessary as 
lor any other guarantee. 

INDORSEMENTGUARANTEE^—(Sec Indorse¬ 
ment Confirmed.) , 

INDORSEMENT OF BANK NOTE. —It happens 
veiy'ircquently that where a,bank note is tendered 
in payment, the payee asks the person paying to 
indorse the, note There is no law compelling such 
an indorsement, but the payee can always refuse 
to give change gilt of the note if the indorsement 
is refuse!',. By is’lfsing, the indorser is liable upon 
the document if the bank fails to meet the note 

It is the custom of the Bank of England to request 
an KSb.sement whenever a note is presented for 
payment. As all Bank of England notes are pay¬ 
able in gold, on demg-ul, at the head office, the 
office has no right to if sist upon the indorscmont. 

INDORSEMENT OF DEPOSIT RECEIPT.—A 
deposit receipt is notr a n jgotiable. instrument, and 
the indorsement upon it is really a discharge to the 
banker upon repayment of the money. If the 
receipt is for £2 or ovef; the signature on the back 
must be made across a 2d. adhesive stamp, unless 


the printed form of icieipt is already impressed 
with a 2d stamp. (See DRndstr Receipt ) 

INDORSER—An indorser may be said to be a 
pci son who writes his name upon the bail; of any 
dot iiment. Thus, the payee of a bill of exchange 
or a cheque writes bis name upon the back tlieieol 
and becomes an indorser. And similarly as the 
lull or cheque is negotiated each person who signs 
his name upon the ba< k is an indorser and becomes 
liable upon the same, if value has been given at any 
time for it, i.e., unless the bill is an a< commodation 
lull (a v.) ’But m order to complete his contract on 
the bill an indorser must not only sign his name 
upon the instrument, he must deliver it. Any 
rndoiser may add after lus signature such words 
as “without recourse to me" or "sans recoins 
lav) and tho Art provide, that an indorser may 
insert an express stipulation (1) negativing or 
limiting Ins own liability to the bolder or (2) 

1 waiving as regards himse’f some or all or tne 
' holdei’s duties. His liability, as stated below is 
subject to what hah just been set out. It is to be 
noticed that an indorsement, so called, may be 
written on the fa. e of the bill It is stupid, how¬ 
ever, to try and expenment with negotiable 

instruments. , ' v • ^ . 

The indotser of a bill of exchanges bound by 
certain estoppels (?.».).• in the same way as the 
drpurr -and acceptor, and a aught consideration 
of the usual methods adopted in the negotiation of ( 
bills of exchange > ill make it obvious why these 
estoppels must exist. By section 55, sub-section 
2, ofkne Bills of Exchange Act, 1882— 

“ The indorser of h bill b“ indorsing it 

“ (a) Engages that on due presentaient it 
shall be accepted and paid according to its 
tenor and that if it be dishonoured 

• ‘ % 
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compensate the holder or a subsequent 
indorser who is compelled to pay it, ptovided 
that the requisite proceedings on dishonour 
be duly taken , 

“ (/>) Is pres hided*from deriving to a holder 
in due coin sc the genuineness and regulaut\ 
in all respects of the dtawei's signature, and 
al^previous indorsements , 

* (c) Is precluded from doming to his in.me- 
diate or a subsequent indoisee that the bill was 
at the rtine of his incloiseinrnt a valid and 
subsisting bill, and that he had then a good 
title thereto." 

Other set lions of the A* t wlmh specially ulte. t 
the indorser ate as follows— 

Section 56 provides-- 

“ Whete a person signs a bill otheiwiM* than 
as drawer ot aceeptoi, he theiebv imuts the 
liabilities of an nulotsei to a holder in dm* 
course.” 

Where a pci son is under obligation to indorse 
a bill in a leprcsentalive capacity as tluster oi 
executor, he may indoise the bill m Midi terms as 
to negative personal liability. (Set 111, ss 5) 
Wheie an nulotsei is dead and the pait\ giving 
notn e knows it, notue of dishonoui must be givtn 
to his personal i epic sen tat iv e it su< h time be, 
and with the cxeuise of teasonable tliligetue he 
can be found. (Sec. 44, ss 4 ) 

Whete an mdorset is batikiupt, notue may be 
given either to the pat tv himself oi to the trustee 
(Sec 44, ss 10) (See Hill oi Lncham.l, 
Dishonour of Hit i. of I* \e ii vnc.f, Indukm mi \r, 
NrcoriA t ion oi- Him or l .\c hant.i ) 

INDUSTRIAL ( OMMITTKIIS. (s., Works 
CoMMIUhl ) 

INDUSTRIAL I’OIMIL. (Se.< (oncihvuo.n 

Hoard ) 

INDUSTRIAL HURTS. I lie Imlmtnal (’omt. 
Act, 14J4, piovidcs Ii>t the sell mg up hv (It* 
Mimstii ot Labour t: a tnbunal consisting <>I 
indr pend i nt pci sous, rrpi es< ntat rv < t in pit a ei s a ml 
repiesentative workmen (ot whom one or moo ao 
women), tot the settlement ot toidc s d'sputt s 11 1 « 
memlxib constitute a panel and the comt o um- 
stituted from the->o prisons as the jut-ult ut, 
appointed horn amongst the inch p< mien* me mix is 
by the* Minister of Labom, dm cts ® 

Am liade disjmte mav bt repotted, dv oi on 
behal! ot one* of the pailie t<*th<* di* put • , • •> tIn 
Minister ot l.abom, who mil consult i 11»« malic i 
and may lefer it to the Industrial Point <u to 
arbitration TIk Mmistei may ajrplv l<> tin comt 
for advici on trades u.sprites, but he will onh ■ < br 
the mat t ei, win re tin 1 i is no mac. him i v m 11n • iad< 
for dealing with stuff dispute, with tin <on^ 
sent ot both*parties Iln Aibitlatum \< L ISK9, 
doc“s not apply, and the expends ot tin (omt an 
met by nionc) pioviebd bv Dainaiinnt I 1x4*1 
Part 2 of the Act a comt of mquirv hhn ting of 
one* or lhore persons appointed by tin Me ' i mav 
hutsetw-ti,) t f ipfiiii 1 .nto trades eli', ud to 

report to tin* Minister, who will lav an mh nm oi 
final report before* both iffouses ol Pain*. « nt 

KuleS aie HR le foi tin conduct ot leai^ejp, -ml 
counsel and solicitors muv not q In od eMu i than 
as provided in the 1 riles i he Net -.ppm' 1 > 
servants of the Crown othri than tin f aim'»i 
forces. * * 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE POLICY.— Tlv.s !•» a j-o, v 
whicn is usually granted upon the express < onditmn 
that ifc shaJJ become absolutely void, if it is tu any 


way assigned, sold, .mortgaged, or patted with in 
any other way (See I.ifi. Insurant#) 

INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY <(INVENTIONS.— 

I lie United Kingdom is a party to thiee industrial 
piopeity conventions, the hist bung signed at 
Pans m 188.1 the second at Madud m 1891, and 
tin* thud at Brussels in 14(H) 

1 he so- 1 nn 1 of these was made* <»idv b<*tvveen 
(neat Put.mi, Spam, Liamc. Swit/eilami, ami 
I unis , but tin* first and thud an* now adheted 
to by the United Kingdom, Belgium, Praril, 
Demnaik. Santo Domingo, Spam, the United 
States, 1’iaine, Italv, Japan, Holland. Portu¬ 
gal, Subia, Sweden, Noiuav, Swit/uhunl. Tunis, 
t In* I Hiti h Pad Indie's, Me 'Me n, ( ui a> .to and 
stiimam, (■uinanv, < uba and Aiistna lluiigaiy. 

1 lie sc* contracting Mate*, h.lvi < ollstitutei 1 the til- 
selves into a union lot the protection ot unlnstmil 
piopeitv I he subjes ts of e.n h ot tin . onti.nting 
States uijo\, m all the othri States of the muon, 
as legalds patents, mdiistinil designs <u models, 

1 1 a*!e m.uks and trade names, the advant ige s that 
llie.li i e spec live laws now grant or shall liemetorth 
giant tei tin u own subjects or eili/ens, ami have 
tlx* same* plot's tion *is the latte i, ami tile same 
ienmd\ foi inti mgenu'iit, provide <1 tiny obsoive 
the f»>i mahties and e omlition*. imposed on subjects 
oi citi/e ns by tin- internal I* gislation ol < a< h State* 

1 he subjects ot «itu< ns of Slates whnli me not 
pa itics to the muon me on the same* l.iotmg as tin* 
snipes Is ot titi/ens ol the e onti .u t mg Slate's, pro¬ 
vided that <hr\ ,ue ilomu lies) m, or Inveimludual 
oi eonirueiii.il establishments, real and *lle* tive. 
Ill, the teintoiy ol one of the* Stales ol the unieui. 
Jin- eonveiition establishes pe*tiod> ol tune* within 
wine li a pe ison who lias apj'he d lot a patent, nidus- 
nil <te *ign o. mod' I, oi trade mai k, in one of the 
> outj.u ting St.it. is to nijo\ a right ot pnoiity 
III Old' I that 1)1 1 li que St 111.1 , I>e loelgrffl III tile* ofllCI 
States I lie* period-, ol pllollty .lie twelve* 11)011 tlltt 
foi pate-nls v*th K-.pesf io invention, and fom 
months foi ]'Tit< uts 1 «>1 imlustiml <h sign , or rnoclels, 
as well as foi tiade »>i inei« h.mdise in<u ks If must 
be obsdveel 1h,*l the be lie fit of the convention IS 
not automatic, but mint be landed # I Inis, a 
patentes* in one of the* e ounmi-s m the* union is not 
pi rites led in any other «if the e ountncs m il, unless 
he makes ajiplnation for preije<tie>n vwthin the 
nee essat v time Subsequent legisti.ilion in « ne of 
the States of tin union, before the expiration of 
the* jje rio'ls of time* above im ntn»ned, is not to bet 
invalid.it' d bv any a< ts.io onijilidu d m the nterval, 
e i’ .iiioiliei negotiation, publication ot tin* mv« n- 
fujii vv< >1 It nig salt e»f patteiii*. oi a design oi model, 
or US' of a trade* ma k Patents applied lor in#the 
vanou- < onl.a ting plates by jhisoiis tahufg*the 
ben-tit ol tin onvention an- imh jx mh nt of the 
j,a' ■ nt. obtain'd foi tli** siiih* invcnl'iui in other 
state', W lathe I sue h States an <*i Air not parties 
to th< 'imon, and 1 hut ]>i o\ i* ion <>ppln tc» p.i^ent.s 
• si.tin. -it tlx tune ol its m+U>j#iOii , eff, in the* 

< as<* of the ■iilvqiHid a<' e'Siion of Slate ff, to 
patents II, f'si hike* on eillicr one 4<lc or the 
at 'ie tun'* of a»« es* ion The intmtlTiff tion 
l,\ a j.ateni. »«. tie ee.infiy where the patent 
w is gianted of objesD m.u.*if.u Aired in any of the 
St?.*f t of the union is r^.t *, • (mail fOl feiLife, this* 
b- mg ‘■ubjre t 1 o t iv 1 »vv of tin e (jimtry con^jolling 
t lie ntee to wf] k Ills iff%. iRioii therein, 
t i.vcry li 4 dc imirk <!uly icgisteicd in the country 
oi origin (i ( . the country vfhete the applicant has, 
hi, < hicf biiMuess) is to bc # adnutted for registration 
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and protected in the form originally registered in the 
other counties of the union, tut registration may 
be refused if the object for which it is solicited is 
considered contrary to morality or public order. 
The nature of the goods on which a trade mark is 
to be used is in no case to be an obstacle to its 
registration ; and a trade name is to be protected m 
all countries of the union without necessity of 
registration, whether or not it form part of a trade 
mark All goods illegally bearing a trade mark or 
trade name (e g , name of a false locality of origin) 
may be seized on importation into those States 
where the mark or name has legal protection ; or, 
if seizure is not permitted by the legislation of the 
country, it may be replaced by an injunction 
against importation. 

The contracting States are to afford temporary 
protection to inventions sustcptible of being 
patented, and to industrial designs or models, as 
well as to trade merchandise marks, in respect of 
products exhibited at officially recognised inter¬ 
national exhibitions in the territory of one of them. 
Each State is to maintain a Government depart¬ 
ment and central offue to deal with industrial pro¬ 
perty, an international office being maintained 
under the superintendence of Switzerland. Finally, 
the convention provides for j^eriodical revision, for 
the right of the contracting States to make special 
arrangements, and for the adhesion of other 
countries, who, on adhesion, are forthwith to shaie 
in its benefit's. It must be understood that this 
convention binds the English courts only so far as 
its provisions are embodied in statute law. They 
are, in great part, adopted by Section 91 of the 
Patents and Designs Act, 1907, the provisions of 
which may ^.om time to time be applied by Order 
in Council to foreign countries and British posses¬ 
sions. The Act, however, does not completely carry 
out the convention, since it does not enable trade 
maTks registrable in other countries to be lcgistcred 
here unless they fall within the elapses laid down 
for English trade marks. * 

The agreements with Germany were suspended 
during the war with that country and facilities 
were afforded to British subjects m respect of 
German rfghts whu^CnvOuld otherwise have been 
protected by conventions. Tim was a mattei of 
public policy and a measure of the temporary 
protection of our ^rational well-being only. 

INEBRIATES ACTS.— T^e first of these Acts 
was passed in 1879 with the object of facilitating 
the control and cure of habitual drunkards. It was 
regarded as an experiment to remain in force only 
ten years, and dealt chiefly with'tho provision of 
licensed " retreats " to which non-criminal habitual 
driyibards might be admitted. By the Inebriates 
Act of 1888, some modification's were introduced into 
the Habitual Drunkards’ Act of 1879, and the period 
of its application was prolonged indefinitely. In 
1892 a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to 
enquire into the ftqgt mode ot dealing with habitual 
drunkards, and as a result the Inebriates’ Act of 
1898 was passed, which introduced special provi- 
sion^r^r-.dealing with criminal habitual drunkards, 
and a short supplementary Act was passed in 1899. 
These four Acts together are called the Inebnates 
Acts, 1879 to 189?/ ang^under them power is giycn 
* to tho,local authority (in general it is the county 
council, but in a borojigh^t is tho^borough council) 
to grant to any one or more persons a licence for p 
period not exceeding t\yo years, to keep <i ” retreat/' 
and such licence can bc< renewed or revoked from 
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time to time. One at least of these licensees must 
reside iA the retreat and be responsible for its 
management. A duly qualified medical man must 
be employed, but the licensee, if on the Medical 
Register, may himself act the medical attendant. 
The word u retreat ” means a house, licensed by 
the licensing authority named in the Acts, for the 
reception, control, care, and curative treatment of 
habitual drunkards. ® 

An habitual drunkard is a person who, not being 
amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is, by 
reason of habitual intemperate drinking of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, at times dangerous to himself or her¬ 
self or to others, or incapable of managing himself 
or herself and his or her affairs. Habitual drunkards 
may be admitted to retreats on their own applica¬ 
tion ; such application must be made to the 
licensee of a retreat in a specified form, and musfc 
bo accompanied by a statutory declaration of two 
persons that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, 
and the signature of the applicant must be attested 
by a justice of the peace who must satisfy himself 
that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, and 
understands the effect of his application for admis¬ 
sion to a retreat. An applicant, after his admission 
and reception, is not entitled to leAve the retreat 
before the expiration of the term mentioned in lus 
application, unless discharged or authorised by 
licence as provided by the Act, and he may be 
detained against his will until the expiration of 
the said term provided it does not exceed two 
years. Permission may be given by a justice of 
the peace at the request of the licensee of a 
retreat, for the habitual drunkard to live with any 
respectable and trustworthy person for a definite 
period for the benefit of his health, such period not 
to exceed two months in the first instance, but such 
period before its expiry may be renewed for a further 
two months and so on, from time to time, until his 
penod of detention has expired. Leave of absence 
from a retreat may be forfeited or revoked. The 
period of authorised absence is counted, and the 
period of unauthorised absence is not counted, in 
reckoning the time during which the habitual 
drunkard may be detained. 

A peison who is, or at any tune has been, 
detained as an habitual drunkard, may have his term 
of delentidJi extended or may be rc-admitted with¬ 
out the statutory declaration required for a fiist 
admission, and without the necessity on the part of 
the attesting justice to satisfy himself that the 
applicant is an habitual drunkard. 

With regard to the treatment of criminal habitual 
drunkards, the Act of 1898 piovid^j that when a 
person is convicted on indictment of an offence 
' junishable with imprisonment or penal servitude, 
f the'court is satisfied from the evidence that the 
offence was commixed under the influence of drink, 
or that drunkenness was a contributing cause of 
the offence, and the offender admits that he is, or 
is found by the jury to be, an habitual drunkard, 
the court may, in addition to or substitution *or 
any other sentence, order that he may^be detained 
for a term not exceeding! three years in any State 
meJiryUai reformatory, or in any certified inebriate 
reformatory, the r^anagers of which are willing to 
receive him. And vheic a person comnuts any of 
the offeno>s mentioned in the first schedule of the 
Act 0^1898 (eg. bving found d 4 runk in a highway 
or other pvlbljc place, whether ? building or not, or 
on licensed premises ; being guilty, while*druflk, of 
riotous or disorderly*" behaviour in a highway or 
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public place; being drunk while in charge of a 
carriage, horse, or cattle, or when in possession of 
loaded firearms; being guilty, while drunk, of 
riotous or indocent behaviour ; being drunk while 
driving a hackney carriage; being drunk and 
incapable, and not under proper care, in any street 
or public place; and similar offent es in all of 
which* drunkenness is an ingredient), and has 
within the previous twelve months been convicted 
summarily at least three times of any of the said 
offences, or an habttual drunkard, he is liable, 
upon conviction on indictment, or if ho consents to 
be dealt with summarily, on summary convu tion, 
to be detained for a term not exceeding three ycais 
m any certified inebriate reformatory, the managers 
of which are willing to receive him. By the 
Licensing Act of 1902, a person convicted of any 
•offences set out in the first schedule of the 
Inebriates' Act, 1898, may, in addition to or sub¬ 
stitution for any other penalty, be oulored to enter 
into recognisaiK es to be of good behaviour Where 
a husband is an habitual drunkard, lus wife < an 
obtain a separation order on this ground undei the 
Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, 
and where the wife is an habitual dtunkard the 
husband can obtain the like relief A pci son held 
to be an mebuate within the \c t of 1 898 max be 
deprived by the court of any old age pension to 
which he may be entitled foi a peiioil ot not more 
lhan ten yeais 

INFANT.- ihe position of an infant as to Ins 
capacity to contract has been already noticed in 
the article Contract. But theie aie certain 
special points connected with infancy which 
require particular notice, and these aie drawn 
together under the present heading 

The law of most countries placcss poisons who are 
under a certain age, which vanes in dillcMent 
states, under certain disabilities ai to their legal 
capacity By English law the age of majority is 
fixed at twenty-one. Sun o the law takes no 
account of a portion of a clay, an infant legally 
completes Ins twenty-first ycai at the commence¬ 
ment of the day preceding Ins twenty-first birthday. 
It is quite possible, therefore, in an extreme case, 
for a person to do an act as an adult when he is 
nearly two days off completing his twenty-first 
year. 

For many purposes an infant en ventre vi mire, 
as it is called, i e , a child convened but not born, 
is considered in law to be in the same position as a 
child that is born. Thus, an unborn child may 
take an estate by descent, hav o a l«*r ,u V be¬ 
queathed to iW or hafre a guardian appointed t< it, 
all of which things cc^ne into operation \\1 en they 
birth has taken plac c. • 

Whilst niftier the age of seven \ears, an infant 
cannot be held criminally responsible h» any a< t 
done by him. This is a presumption o' law that 
cannot be rebutted. Between the a"es of s»\en 
and fdbrteen an infant cannot be ' i-tc.d of 
certaifi Afcpcei .'•and as to others lb- m iy arise 
a presumption of innocence, but vu .itui yupplct 
aetatem, x.e., a clear indication of a mail' io.is intent, 
may remove tills qualified exemption noifl t ftr unal 
procedure. After fourteen, ai> infant is no more 
exempt from criminal habilily*than an adult. 

Infancy is no defence to an action fournle'J in tort 

A father is bound to syppoA his infant e iTildien, 
if he is able to do%o, and* the same lulc apphe .„to 
the mothfer, if she is of sufficient ability. There is no 
legal -obligation, however, on either to pay a debt 


incurred by the infant, unless icsponsibility has 
been assumed or authority given, *©ven thenigh 
the debt has been incut red foi wlint is known as 
net essanes. In certain cases, it an infant is 
charged with a criminal otleni e, a paient may be 
fined if it is pioxed that sutluient control fins not 
been exercised oxer the infant As this matter 
has reference to criminal law, it is lot pursued 
further hero. 

The father, if fixing, has the pi unary right to the 
custody of his intant childieu, and to ha\o them 
educated in Ins own religious belief But ‘.nee the 
welfare of the children is always the pm amount 
consideration, the court may in ceitnin cases, 
where it is satisfied that the conduct ot the father 
is sin h as to show that he is an until person to have 
the c ontiol of his cluldien, lefuse to allow lum either 
of these lights On the death of the; father, the 
mothei is the legal guardian, and she is entitled 
to the custody of her infant children She can 
act either alone, or in conjunction with any 
guardian or guardians appointed by her husband. 
If the fathei and the mot he i arc- drxoiced, oi 
judicially sopaiated. it i> the 1 oidiuary practice to 
give the custody of the infant ilnldicn to the* 
innocent p.ufv, subject to such conditions of 
access .is seem just and expedient to the court. 

'I ho court, assumes a very wide jurisdiction ill 
the; case of infants who are entitled to ptopoity 
on coming of age. It will onipow«^ the trustees 
of any settlement, where no jaopei provision has 
been made* for the education, maintenance, and 
advancement, ic , piovnling foi the- after career, 
of tin* infants, to do sin li things as may appear 
to be for then benefit. Extensive powers have 
been conferred by the; Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
so lai as the income of settled estates oi funds arc 
c oiv rrned , but these powers may be extended 
to the settled estates oi funds themselves if it is 
shown to be for the 1 benefit of the mf nits that this 
should be dorte 

I In; legal* position of an infant as to contracts, 
as alieady stated, has been dealt with under the 
ait ale Contra*! And it has been pointed out 
th.it an infant may be al^ys h.#>lo Jrom torts. 
In other matteis an infant'spnsit ion is as follows— 

(1) Action. Afi infant plaintiff must sue by a 
person who is known as Ins,,“next ft tend," and 
where an infant is dcfeifclanl in an ai tion a guardian 
ad litem is ajipointcd A guardian ad litem is not 
responsible hi costs propeily incurred in a »mt, 
but a "next blend" cannot escape in ttfie same 
manner 'J he <*ily exception to this itile is—where 
an ;nfant sues m a county touil on a claim not 
exceeding / 10(1. foi wages due to him, h«‘ doe* not 
tin u require a " m xt*fiiend ’ ('see Xl'.xi hiolftsD.) 

(2) Administration. An infant cannot ar,t as 
adminisliatoi, .nice he is unable to be bound by 
the; bomUxvhi* h an administrator must give to 
ad in" liter faithfully •the estate <. If, therefor#, the 
light of adrmindration devcJt/ft upon lnm rf the 
court will apjxm* an administrator durante mmore 
actafe, i c , .i person to act during th^^fantg 

miufiity 

(3) Age in i l in(c an agent does not excruso 
las own powus, but on 1/4 hoy delegated to him 
bx* his prim ipal, an y if:..it may always be ap* 
j^anted as agent I tut he cannot act af proxy 
l >r a < reditoi if» banknote. ^ proceedings, nor for a 

• i./itnbutogy in xvimling-up procedure 

(4) bankruptcy. It is # *doubtful whether an 
infant can ever be mane bankrupt, even for a 
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judgment debt founded on a # tort. If he is a 
member of a* pat tnership firm, the whole of the 
proceedings m bankrupt* y are taken without 
including him. (See Bankruptcy.) 

(5) Bills of Exchange. An infant cannot incur 
any liability upon a bill of exchange in any capacity, 
even though the consideiation is the puce of 
necessaries supplied to him. 

(8) Companies. An infant may sign the memor¬ 
andum of association and hold shaies in a joint- 
sto< k company. lie cannot, however, be sued for 
calls until he has attained his majouty lie can 
avoid lus liability by repudiating tlie shares either 
before he comes of age, or within a reasonable time 
aftei wards, if lie has taken no advantage as a 
shareholder alter attaining lus majority 

(7) Executorship. An infant who is appointed 
executor cannot act so long as he is a minor. If 
there are other executors, they can act without 
him, so long as he is under incapacity ; but if he 
is sole exccutoi an administrator with the will 
annexed must be appointed to a* t (lining the 
minority, and the infant must prove the will as soon 
as he comes of age 

(8) Limitation of Actions. The pcnods of six, 
twelve, or twenty years do not begin to run against 
an infant until he has attained Ins majouty. 

(9) Partnership. An infant may be a pattner, 
but his liability in inse of bankrupt* y is limited. 
All pioceedmgs aie taken without including him. 
But the wholeV>f the partnership assets ate available 
for the t reditors, including the infant's share in 
the same. The creditors cannot, in case of 
deficiency, make any claim upon the separate 
estate ol the infant. 

(10) Will. An infant cannot make a will unless 
he is actually engaged in military service, or is a 
mariner at s*‘a. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES.—The Authorities. The 

Public Health Act, 1875, and the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, as amended by fart rv of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, f907, impose 
upon local authorities the duty of watching tor 
infectious disease and of pit venting the spread 
thereof T^e focal authorities are City and 
borough councils, J &*1 urban and niral district 
councils. 

Commo* Lodging-houses. The local authorities 
may make by-laws requiring the keeper of a com¬ 
mon lodging-house to give notice of the case of any 
infectious disease oceurnng on his pi onuses. The 
keeper must at once give notice to the local medical 
officer of health/if one of Ins inmates is ill of a 
fever or of an infectious disease ; the keeper iryjst 
also <?ive a like notice to the poor law relieving 
officer*of his parish If the V ee P cr °f a common 
lodging-house fails to give notice, he shall be liable 
to a penalty«not exceeding £5. Whcie houses aie 
let in lodgings, the owner of the lodgmg-Eouse (not 
comn^pn lodging-house) may «bc required to give 
notice aifd tak<*» precautions in case of any 
infeettous disease. t 

Disintection. If a local authority is of the opihion 
that me Cleansing or disinfecting of a house, or a 
part of it, or of the ai tides therein, may tend to 
prevent or check infectious disease, they must give 
notice to the occupier qjyner, requmng him -to 
cleanse Vnd disinfect accordingly. *yhc penalty fqr 
disobedience is a fine # 0 1 exceeding 10s. for every 
day on which the order is disobeyed. If,the owner* 
or occupier is too poor to cleanse and disinfect, the 
local authority may undertake the duty and pay 


the expenses. The local authority may destroy any 
bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been 
exposed to infection, and may give compensation 
for the same. The local authority may provide the 
means to disinfect bcdd^ig, clothing, or other 
infected articles, and may perform the duty free 
of charge. 

Removal o! Patient. The local authority may 
also do the following things : Provide and maintain 
a carnage suitable to convey any infected person 
to a hospital, and may pay the expenses of the con¬ 
veyance ; remove an infected person, who has not 
a proper lodging, to the nearest suitable hospital— 
the person must be suffering from a dangerous- 
infectious disorder ; a certificate must be signed by 
a pioperly qualified medical man, and the hospital 
authorities must give their consent to receive the 
patient. A justice of the peace may also make an ( 
older for such removal; whoever wilfully obstiucts 
the officer sent to cany out the order will be liable 
to a fine of £10. The local authority may also 
remove to the nearest suitable hospital infected 
persons from ships or boats, and keep them thcic 
as long as may be necessary 

Exposure of Infected Person. Any -verson who is- 
suffering from a dangerous infectious disorder must 
not wilfully expose himself in any street, public 
jrlacc, shop, inn, or public convenience, nor catiy 
on his ti.ule ll such as will spread disease It the 
infected poison is in chaige of another, that other 
must not wilfully expose him as above described 
No one must give, lend, sell, oi transmit any 
bedding, clothing, rags, or other things which have 
been exposed to infection, until the same are dis¬ 
infected Penalty for disobedience, not exceeding- 
£5. Every owner or driver of a public conveyance 
must at once disinfect his conveyance when it has- 
come to his knowledge that he has conveyed an 
infected pen son, and an mlcetcd person is liable for 
knowingly using a public conveyance No dnvei 
or ownei should be obliged to convey an infected 
person, until he has lncn paid a sum siilhcient to- 
cover lus expenses ff anv ptison knowingly lets 
to another a room m which a person has bieu 
suffeiing Itom a dangerous iniectious dismdei, and 
has not disinfected such room anditscontentstothc 
satisfaction of a duly qualified medical man, the 
pel son wlu/knowingly lets th<- room will be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £20 this will apply to the 
landlord of an inn a$ well as to other persons 

Infected House. If a person who is showing a 
house, or part of a house, for the purpose of letting it, 
in which there has been a dangerous infectious case 
within six weeks previously, knowingly gives a 
^alse answer to a question put to him as to the 
jjrcvioi^s sickness, he will bcniable to a fine of £20, 
or to impiisoninent. * * 

Cholera. In the efiso of an outbreak of cholcia, 
or other serious epidemic, the Local Government 
Board has power to issue special regulations designed 
to cope with the outbreak This rule applies to the 
land of the United Kingdom, and over*, 

and waters thereof, and to the high seas within 
3 miles of the coasts An$ person disobeying these 
8pec<alf regulations is liable to a fin* of £50. The 
rules vvluch the Locql Government Board may make 
include : The speedy* interment of the dead, house- 
to-housj visitation, medical aid, cleansing, ventila¬ 
tion, disinfection, anti gu^icling ^gainst the spread 
of the disease* The regulations mil be published in 
the London Gazette, ^nd the local authority *co«- 
cerned must carry out such regulations, % and #Io all 
874 - - * - 
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such tilings as may be necessary for miligatenij any 
sucir disea^p. The local authonty has povvei to 
enter any piemiscs, or board any vessel. Poor law 
medical officers and genet al medical pine tiboners 
are entitled to charge fern* their services, with extra 
remuneration on act mint of distance Local authou- 
taes have power to provide hospitals, or temporary 
places. #or the reception of the sn k suffering from 
any infectious or other disease 

Mortuaries., Local authorities may pt ovule 
mortuaries for the reception of dead bodies, and 
they must do so if ordered by the local (»ovem¬ 
inent Board Wheie the body of oik who has duel 
of any infectious disease is retained in a room in 
which pel sons live or sleep, any justic e of the peace 
may. on a certificate- given by a duly qualified 
medical man, otdei the body to be removed to the 
mortuai y at the cost of the local authonty, and to 
bury the bodv within a named time 1 he icln vmg 
officer must bmy the body at the expense of the 
poor rate if the relations do not do .so ; but lie may 
recover the costs bom any r person legally liable to 
pay the expenses of the bunal Any puson 
obstructing the execution of this older is liable to 
a fine of £5. 

Canal Itoats. An Act to pi ovule lea the- legisla¬ 
tion and legulalion of canal boats used as d\v< Uuigs 
was passed m 1877, and amended in 1881 IWei 
is given to the Local Government Boaid to nuke 
regulations for puvcnting the' spj.ad ot inlu turns 
diseases by canal boats ll a pci son is su lining 
from an infectious elisoider on a canal boat, the 
master must mfoiin the local autheady , the local 
authonty will then, cm a medical < eitffi. ate*, lake- 
steps to prevent the dwnelei fiom spu ailing, 
remove the patient to a hospital, and detain the 
boat for the pui pose of disinkc ting it A duly 
authorised official may enter upon a < anal boat, if 
he suspects there is a peium on board sulteiing 
from an infectious disease, and tie may detain the 
boat. Any person obstiucting the officer is liable 
to a fine of 40s. 

Tent ami Van Dwellers. The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885, gives power to the 
local authority to enfone the laws of sanitation 
upon dwellers in tents and vans 'lhis is dune by 
means of by-laws, which arc designed ^o piumntc 
cleanliness in, and the habitable condition of, if ids, 
vans, sheds, and similai structiyes used f<»i human 
habitation, and for preventing the spread <>1 infec¬ 
tious disease by the persons inhabiting the sane 
Any duly authorised oJfn lai has the right <>l <:diy 
to these places for t^ie put pose of enfoicmg the 
provisions of tfie Act. 

Notification of Infectious Disease. An A< t to pio- 
vide for the notify ation of infectious disc ase ft Joe a> 
authorities was passed in 1889 ,-it extends to eveiy 
London district, and to e-veiy urban, iui.il, and p<»t 
sanitary authority Wlicie an inmate of .t building 
used . f, ir human habitation is suflcim ’“'in an 
infectious disease, the following lmm dun* : 
Notice mustfbe sent to the medical oil" ncalth 
for the district by the h*ad of the lain.iv, oi by 
the nearest relative, or by the person , *h‘W r g' "i 
the patient, or by the ocuipuu of 1h- binl.rlng 
* When the medical man who ljfc allui in fo attend 
the patient becomes aware that the,pain nt is 
suffering from an infectious diy:asc, he mu ^ poit 
the facts to the nfjjdieal or of health 1 he h 
for <Hsobedience to this iule is 40s. *lht* forms >f 
certificate requucd arc sup; feed freely to doctors 
by. Vic loc<fl authority, and when the medic ,i man 


fills one uj>, he is entitled to a fee of tls fid . if the 
case occurs m his pnvate pia«tue. atm to Is. if he 
is the medical officer of a public body or of an 
institution 1 he fee* is pan! b\ the local authoiity. 

An\ local authontv in.»v adopt the Infectious 
Diseases (Notification) Alt, but it must be done by 
resolution, tout teen dear days’ notu e must be given 
to evety member, and the lesolution tifopting the 
Act must be* published m a local m-wspapei and hv 
handbills. 

list of Infectious Diseases. 'Ihe following is a list 
of infectious diseases Smallpox, .hole m, diph* 
thciia, numbianous ctoup, erysipelas s.ailatma, 
Sc .it let level, typhus, typhoid, Mite in. ii lapsing 
f<v<i, pue ‘1 pelal l»vei, and any mb < turns disease 
pee uliai to a distil, t When an infectious disi ase 
is nut nuntiumd in the A< t, a lo.nl authonty may 
lie hide mii ll disease by usolution oj the- numbeis, 
altei special notice givi-n '1 he* otdei ina\ be* pet- 
maue nt oi 1. mpotaiy . it the latter, the time dining 
which it shall continue in force must be specified 
Ihe older ot the local authonty declaring a disease 
to be infectious shill not be valid until it has been 
appioved by the- Lmal t>o\einiiient Board When 
it is so aj'piovcd, advei tisemont of Ihe fact must 
be published in the local new spa pc i, and by hand¬ 
bills A copy must also be* sent to e:n ll i c gMcH'd 
nudi.al pi.u titioiic-i residing in the distn< t Wheie 
tli< mattei is one of eniei gene \, time . h.n days’ 
notice* will lx- Milln lent, the otdei mi^t be tempo- 

i. uv, and the* Local (lovnnnient "heard must 
appiovc it 

Win ic* the- tci tific ate notifying nn int.itioua dis- 
rast; applies to a ]»ati< nt m the me-tiopoljfan asylum 
elistiii t, the medual olluei of health •.hall, witlnn 
twelve hums, hiiwnid a < op\ t<» the- metropolitan 
asylum managers oi the distint 1 In- manage! s 
shall nay to the 1<>> <i) authonty mu ^ expenses as 
thc-v iiave* in. lined lor noble alum l-'veiy week 
the manageis shall send to the I ondon County 
Cournil a rctflm of all the infectious dia-ascH of 
which they le.eive c rr till. at<-s 

Ships and Tents. 'Ihe provision 4 , ol the Ac t shall 
apply to e-v. i y ship, ve-ssc 1, boat. t< nt, van, shed, or 
sijnilai stnutuu tise<l foi li^nnin li^lnt+tion , but 
vessel-* belonging to fon-ign ^ve-rnnunts ate; not 
within tin; Act, nor are buildings, vessels, tents, 
oi slu-ds belonging to lbs Majesty the KMig 'lho 
A< t applien to Lng)a*d, Wales, Scotland, and 
In land 

Prevention ot Infectious Disease. An A< t to pre¬ 
vent the spioad of mictions disease was |* ssed in 
1890 It a^plic* to l-ngland, WaTrs, and belaud, 
but -rot to S 1 otl.uid. Outside the distiu t ol London 
the Act is adoptive, \ e , the lo< al nut hoi its may 
adopt it by' i. ■ olutic .1 as dc • ubecl in the <Aot of 
th.- bde tiofts 1 »j sea.se& (Notification) A< t 

>1 hk Simply. If a nudnal oflu er of hraltli Ih in 
ji f >ssf ssi oil'd* . vidciue, that a pei son is suffering 
pi,m i,i - turns elisedSe attrJnitibfc to JLh«* «milk 
Mipjily, fiom eith-r within oi Ifffliout the district, 
oi tlw'it the milk •jpply from any dairy may cause 
iii(c. t u >ii * .ll ease, flu* in. dual officer mu|( dg the 
following tin" : Obi .m an order from a justice 
o! the prut*, . ng the medical offieer jxiwer to 

ii, '!*. it the dairy, and, d a'c* omf amed by a veteri¬ 
nary mspi.loi, or a j*o |f,iy qualified veterinary* 
sui Von. to inspect the amm.il> therein I he medical 
olij, < r and the Veterinary lithur must make their 
Reports to %he lot al Authority ; if the reports are 
unfavourable, the dairynyvl will l>c summoned to 

ppear befoi^ the local authority, and required not 
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to^upply any milk within the<district until permis- buried forthwith at the cost of the local authority, 
sion is graifted. 'Hie local authority must give in the following circumstances : Where.the person 
notice of the facts to the county council and to the has died of an infectious disease, and remains in a 
Local Government Board. When the local authority dwelling-house, sleeping-place, or workroom, for 
is satisfied that the milk supply has been changed, more than forty-eight hofers, without the sanction 
or that the danger from infection has been removed, of the medical officer, or where the body is likely 
they may withdraw their order proliibiting the sup- to endanger the health of the inmates of the building 
ply from tRo dairy in question. Under the Act of or their neighbours. If the friends of the (foceased 
1907 wheic a milk supply is suspected the dairyman desire to bury the body forthwith, they can do so 
must, on demand, give a list of his suppliers, and if at their own expense. « 

any of his employees are suffering from an infectious Conveyance of Infected Person. A person who 

disease the medical olficer must be notified. Any hires a public conveyance, other than a hearse, to 

person disobeying this part of the Act will be held convey the corpse of a person who has died from 
guilty of an offence, and will be tried before the infectious disease, must notify the owner or the 
justices. driver, and the owner or driver must disinfect the 

When any medical practitioner certifies that the vehicle immediately afterwards. Disobedience to 
cleansing or disinfecting of any premises in the this rule is an offence. # 

London district would tend to check or prevent A justice of the peace may order the detention in 

infectious disease, the clerk to the local authority hospital, at the cost of the local authority, of any 
must give notice to the owner or occupier to the person suffering from an infectious disease, who i9 
effect that such premises and their contents will be then in an hospital for infectious disease, and who 
cleansed and disinfected by the local authority at would not, on leaving such hospital, be provided 
the expense of the owner or occupier, unless the with lodging in which proper precautions could bo 
owner and occupier performs the work himself to taken to prevent the spreading of the disorder by 
the satisfaction of the proper officer. When the such person. It is an offence for an$ person know- 
owner or occupier cannot do the work effectively, ingly to cast into an ash-pit, ash tub, or other 
because of want of means, the cleansing and dis- receptacle, any infectious rubbish, without previous 
infecting will be done at the cost of the local disinfection. The local authority shall provide 
authority. temporary shelter free of charge to the members of 

Bedding ajjd Clothing. Where bedding, clothing, a family in which infectious disease has appeared, 
or other articles have been exposed to infection, the who have been compelled to leave their dwelling so 
local authority, or its proper officer, may, by notice that the same may be disinfected. The proper 
in writing, require the owner to deliver the infected officer, who shall produce Ins authority in writing, 
articles to the proper officer, so that the same may may enter any premises for the purpose of cleansing 
be removed and disinfected. The maximum penalty or disinfecting between the hours of 10 in the • 
for failing to obey this rule is £10. The articles dis- morning and 6 m the afternoon, 
infected will be so tieated and brought back to the IN FORM A PAUPKBLS.— Under certain limited 
owner free of charge; if any unnecessary damage conditions a poor pci son has always been enabled 
is done to the articles, compensation will be made. to be supplied with legal assistance it his means 
Infected clothing must not be sent to a laundry. weie insufficient foi him to prosecute his suit. Now, 

If a person ceases to occupy a houke, or part of a under new rules promulgated in 1914, any person 

house, in which a jierson has suffered from an who has a good cause, whethei as plaintiff or 

infectious disease within six weeks previously, the defendant, and whose total means do not exceed 
following must be done by him : Cleanse and dis- £50—or in certain exceptional cases £100—can 

infect the^hoftse, or«part of the house, and the obtain legal assistance. '1 he first step to be taken 

articles therein, ana obtain a certificate from a is to apply to the proper olfice at the Law Courts, 
registered medical practitioner, or give notice of Strand, or^to the distuct registrar, who will supply 

the previous existence of the disease to the owner. all the necessary forms and ask for the fullest 

Any person ceasing to occupy, as above described, information. This,is then submitted to one of the 
who knowingly gives a false answer to persons solicitors whose name is on the list of those who 
negotiating for the hire of the house or part of it, have expressed their willingness to give their 
by whwh he conceals from them the fact of the services gratuitously, avd lKhc report is favourable 

recent infectious disease, is hable*to a penalty of the case is proceeded with and conducted in court 

which the maximum is £10. *■ by a barrister who also nets gratuitously. Up to 

Library Books. Any person suflcung fiom an i the piesent this procedure fi,is been mainly applied 
infdbfious disease is subject **o penalties for con- <o divorce cases It is only the legal expenses that 
tinuing to boriow books from libraries ulitil infection are excused under this formd pauperis method. No 
is removed,»und books which have been known to provision is made for personal expenses, and these 
be in possession of such a pel son may bP' destroyed must still be borne by the litigant, 
with*compensation to the owners in a propet case. By the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Ac^. 1903, 
Dqad Bodies. Vne body of any person who has provision is now made for the grant of^legal 

died of an infectious disease mui»t not be kept in to prisoners in certain cases wnere ^he prisoner 

a dwelling-place, sleeping-place, or workroom for has not the means of supplying funds to instruct 

mor^than forty-eight hours, without the sanction solicitor £iul counsel, and is committed for trial at 

in writing of a registered medical practitioner. If assftel. or quartet sessions. Application for such 

a person dies from|infeetioiis disease in an hospital, legal aid should be ft»ade to the committing justices, 

•or place^of temporaly ^tcopnmodation for the sfck, who may &rant a certificate for the same when it 

the bo'hy must be buried forthwith, or taken cora appear “ having regard to the nature of the defence 

mortuary, if the re^tstefed medical practitioner set uj^ by«the poor prisoner disclosed in the 

certifies that such a course is desirable. Che penalty evidence or Statement made by him, Uiat^t # is 

for disobedience is £10.\^ justice of the peace may desirable, in the mteiVsts of justice, that ne ghould 
order a body to be taken to a mortuary, or to be have legal aid in the preparation and cofiduct o4hi^_, 

* 876 
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defence.'' Sometimes a prisoner delays ^making 
application^for legal aid until he is brought up at 
the assizes or quarter sessions. Unless the case 
is very exceptional the application will not be 
acceded to unless some g»ound of delenci has b«< n 
sho.wn in the piehininary proceedings l he 
expenses of the defence are paid b\ the State upon 
a fixed #calc>. 

INFORMATION. —Instead of j»i oe ceding bv 
indictment and placing a charge before a grand 
jury, it is possible for the inmmal law to be sit 
in motion by means of what is known as a nimmal 
information, that is, a complaint on behalf of the 
Crown in the King's Bench Division in icspect of 
some offence which is not a felony. llieic are two 
kinds of criminal informations, (1) lnfoimutions 
ex officio ; (2) Information by the master of the 
Crown Office. The former is a formal waiting 
alleging an offence, filed by the Attorney Genual 
in the King’s Bench Division of the High Couil of 
Justice. As just mentioned, an inhumation does 
not lie for a felony (q v.), but only for a misdemean¬ 
our ( q.v .), and the procedure by mfoi mation is only 
adopted in cases of grave necessity, where the delay 
caused by the^rdmary methods of the law might 
have an ill effect. The principal cases in whuli 
an information is laid is where the oiicnce alleged 
is one which tends to disturb the govunnunt, 
such as seditious libel, riot, obstruction of oltueis 


poured for the purjx^se of turning it into bars. At 
the present day it is used exclusively (t> denote uie 
bar itself. It is a pure matter of urn volition that 
the word " ingot " is now made applicable to a 
bar of the preuous metals onfi , gold and stiver, 
others being simply spoken of as bais. 

1NHAMTED HOUSE DUTY. — Inhabited house 
duty, or house tax, is chaiged on inhabited dwelling- 
houses in Great But am according to their annual 
value It is payable on or be lore Januaiy 1st in 
each year. It has been held that a house furnished 
ieady for use must be reg.uded as an inhibited 
dwelling-house, although, m hut, it was not occu¬ 
pied dunng the year. A woikmg man’s club in 
which no one sleeps has been held to be outside 
the basis of charge 

The House lax Acts enact that, m«luuging duty, 
eveiy coach-house, stable, biew-house, wash-house, 
laundry, wood-house, dairy, and all other otlucs, 
and all yaids, courts, and curtilages, and guldens 
and pleasuie grounds (not exceeding an m re in 
extent),belonging to andoc copied with any dwelling- 
house, shall be valued therewith A hotel keepei a 
stables, although not attached to the hotel, aie held 
to be “occupied with” such hotel Similarly, 
stables, kennels, and seivants’ icsidences owned by 
a hunt committee foi a common 1 impose have been 
charged m one sum, notwithstamfmg that Iheie was 
no internal communication between the pints. A» 


in the execution of their duties, oppiession, 
bribery, etc. After the information has been laid, 
the Attorney General must prosecute lus case 
within twelve months, otherwise the defendant is 
entitled to bring it on and have it disposed of T he 
second kind of mfoi mation is a formal wilting 
alleging an offence, hied in the King’s lkiuh 
Division of the High Couit by the master of the 
Crown Office at the instance of an individual But 
such an information cannot be laid unless the leave 
of the court is first granted This kind of mfoi ma¬ 
tion, like the formci, .a not at all common, and 
only lies in the case of misdemcanouis which «uc 
deserving of public animadversion When a 
criminal information has been filed the case; is 
tried in the same manner as any other cnmmal 
case. 

The term information is often given to the st.it< - 
meat put forward when a summons is "ppln d h' 1 
to justices, and indeed, information and summons 
are often used as though they wa re the sanx thing 

INFORMER—For the purpose of emoutaging 
people to assist in the«pro:)f* r ution of olknibis, it 
was a custom in olden times to award a poitnm or 
the whole of tfie monetary penalty impo-rd to t ve 
person who actually succeeded in bnng.ng a t 
wrongdoer to justice. The person to whom th% 
reward was £aid*was called an informer oi a com¬ 
mon informer. But by a sti^utc passed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth any action brought 
through the informer foi the recovery <*f penalties 
must tfc commenced within a year of d** ‘ oni " 
n*ssi<*i m |2ie dffence. With impm • c -thuds 
of administration, the practice of u. . udmg an 
informer has become almost obsolete, -md it dots 
not exist now Accept under certain Matuff*s#j*3 a 
corollary to the rew'ard offered for detection and 
prosecution, any person who # knowinglv co/icea s 
an offence or compounds with the offender genders 
himself liable to#oenalt^s of a varying nature 
(See^oMPouNDwef.) * 


to the liability of s* hool buildings in some way ton¬ 
ne* ted with the* niastcis’ and scholar icsidcnc es, 
the decision has turned on whctliet both sets of 
premises were “occupied" by the same* person. 
Whc-ie the headmastei was the* legal on upiei of the 
house,and the school gnvernms ot the* school pic- 
imses, the lattei buildings were not included in the 
charge Wlicie the resident master owned both 
sets of premises (ami was, theiefoie, the legal_ 
occupier of both), one chaigc was fnadc on 
combined annual value Shops ami win chouses, 
also, which aPe either attached to oi have com¬ 
munication tvilh a dwelling-house aic charged 
therewith 

A c hainbci oi* apai tment in any of the Inns of 
Court or of Chancery, or irywv coiege^or hall in 
any umveisity, «m*l also n ii^l or office lawfully 
chargeable with othci taxes or palish lates, ate 
desmbed by statute as inliabitwl dwelling-houses 

The following plenums aie exempted fiom the 
duty— 

(1) Mai ket g udens or nuisery grounds occupied 
by a max ket gardener oi nurseryman bond K fide for 
the sale of the produce thcicof up the way of his 
trade oi business 

('2) WuicTioum-s an 1 buildings on vvhai ves o*xu- 
pied bv wbai huge i s wJio have <1 welling-houses rotre ; 
also smh wfuc houses as are distinct and separate 
buildings, not being parts of dwelling-houses or of 
simps at t,a lied, even though adjoining or com- 
niuiiK '*»ing therewith but imjifcjyed ‘or lodging 


goods oi c aiiymg on some 


marivtAc turc. 


(See-£o 

INGOT?— This name was ft, 
or matrix into whit. 


\\"th impio ' .'.-tbods ' (3) % Houses belc.ng.ng to the Crown, and public 

0, (Vr.I,.is, chanty s.hooK or houses^roAdcd 

T « r ' ai " ,or „ l . l,, ^i S s ly'tX*V*]ie r ,.a house is divided 

Diferei < or b ,„„ i,„.dlv and let in <>tfl«ent tenements and any. 

" h h e ’ SI * S o 'Xh tenements are 1, upied solely for'tiCo pur- 
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gireii to the surveyor of tax*s during the year of 
assessment. Every house or tenement which is so 
occupied is entitled to exemption, although there 
may reside on the premises, for the protection 
thereof, a menial ot domestic servant employed by 
the occupier, or any person of a similar grade or 
description not othei wise employed by the occupier. 

(6) Unof.upicd houses or tenements being 
unfurnished, although left to the charge of persons 
or servants dwelling therein solely for their 
protection 

Ihc duty is (haigcd annually on the occupier of 
the premises. When there is a change of occupation 
dining the year, duty is apportioned according to 
the times of possession 

When any dwelling-house is divided into different 
tenements, being distinct properties, every such 
tenement is chaigcable separately on the occupier. 

Where any house is let in different storeys, tene¬ 
ments, lodgings, or landings, and is inhabited by 
two or more persons or families, it is charged in 
one sum on the landloid. When duty so charged is 
left unpaid for twenty da^s, the collector may de¬ 
mand it irom or levy it on any of the tenants, who 
may make an equivalent deduction ftomtheir rent. 

Where a house, so far as it is used as a dwelling- 
house, is used for the sole purpose of providing 
separate dwellings— 

(a) The annual value of any dwelling in the house 
which is of jn annual value below /20 is excluded 
from the annual value of the house 

(b) 'Ihc rate in respect of any dwelling in the 
house of an annual value of £ 20, but not exceeding 
/40, is reduced to 3d 

(c) The rate in respect of any dwelling in the 
house of an annual value exceeding /40, but not 
exceeding /GO, is 1 educed to 6d 

The provisions as to (a) and (b) take effect only 
wii<hi a certificate as to suitable and sanitary 
accommodation is given by the medical officer of 
health for the distiict. 

There ate two scales of duty—the full rate 
ordinal ily charged and the lower rate allowed in 
certain cases stated hereafter. •’ 

The full, rafts are— w 

when the annual <hluc is £20, but docs not exceed 
/40—3d. in the / , 

when flic annual^value exceeds (40, but does not 
ex< ccd /GO—Gd in thy / , 

when the annual value exceeds /GO— 9d. in the /. 

In the lower scale, 2d , 4d., and Gd. aie sub¬ 
stituted for 3d , Gd , and 9d. icspcctivcly in the 
full scale. Thi* lower lates ai allowed to the 
following premises— 

(H Any dwelling-house occupied by any person 
in trade, who shall expose to side and sell any goods, 
wares, or merchandise in any shop cfr warehouse 
being part Of the same dwelling-house and in the 
front, and on the giouml or basement\tory. 

(2$ Any dwelling-house ocxupied by any person 
licenced by law to *>ell therein, by retail, beer, ale, 
wine, or other liquois, although the room where 
■suc^liquors arc exposed to sale, sold, diunk, or 
consumed is not a shop or warehouse. (l‘he person 
charged as occupier and the person holding the 
licence must be ld^ntie'll) 

1 (3) fiviy dwelhng-hoifte “which is a farmhobse 

occupied by a tenant or^farin st want, and bo.:d 
fide used for ihe purpose of husbandry only. 

(4) Any dwelling-house occupied by "any person 
who shall carry on therein the business of an hotel 
keeper, innkeeper, or coffee-house keeper 


(5) Any dwelling-house occupied by a person for 
the main purpose of letting furnished kyigings as a 
means of livelihood. The occupier must register his 
name with the clerk to the Commissioners before 
October 1st, and must ajfply to the Commissioners 
before November 1st. 

INITIALS .—Certain documents are not accepted 
in legal proceedings unless they are signed by«the per¬ 
son who is alleged to be bound, especially under the 
Statute of Frauds and the Wills Act., The question 
has been raised on several occasions as to what is 
the exact nature of the signature which is required 
Is it the full name of the person signing, or will 
some abbreviated form serve the purpose ? There 
are now clear decisions upon the subject, and it has 
been decided that a valid subscription may be 
either by name or by some mark which is intended 
to represent the name. Hence, it is clear that a 
mark is sufficient, if it can be proved that it has been 
made by the poison who was intending to sign, and 
as a mark is sufficient, so initials <ue still more 
satisfactory. In the case of deeds or wills, whenever 
any inteilineations are made, the poison signing the 
deed should place his initials opposite the inter¬ 
lineations, i e , in the margin , ain't in the case of 
a will, all alterations m the body of the will should 
have the initials of the testator against them, 
together with the initials of the attesting witnesses. 
When an alteration is made in the body of a mci- 
cantile document, the person who is bound to sign 
the document should place his initials close to the 
place where the alteration is made 

INJUNCTION .—This is an order made in respcit 
ot (cifain matters, such as liespas.s, lnfiingement 
of a right, etc , by whn h a person is commanded to • 
refrain from doing a certain thing. It is essentially 
a cieation of equity, and such an order is granted 
when it is clear that a mere payment of money 
damages will not give the aggrieved party adequate 
idid. The giant ot an injunction is not made as 
ot light , the whole* matter is one which is entirely 
m the discretion ot the comt Disobedience' to the 
orders contained in an injunction constitutes a 
contempt of court, and the party m default is liable 
to impiisonment An injunction is, in its main 
nsj-x-cts, the exact opposite of an order for specific 
performance (qv). 

INK. —Ink is manufactured in a variety of ways, 
according to the purpose for which it is required. 
The best black writing ink consists of a solution of 
ferrous sulphate or green viliiol added to an infusion 
of gall-nuts, a small quantity of gum, and some¬ 
times an admixture of creosote or carbolic acid to 
prevent mouldiness. Another metaod is to add 
1 chrome alum and gum araDc to an infusion of log- 
'wood 0 Vegetable dyes, such as.*Brqzil wood red 
stain, or aniline solutions, are used in the prepara¬ 
tion of coloured inks. Copying ink requires the 
addition of sugar and gum, or glycerine, to increase 
its body and pi event it from drying. Marking ink 
consists of silver nitrate dissolved in water, tqgether 
with a solution of ammonia, gurrfr and Carbonate of 
soda The black coloup is usually developed by 
exposure to the action of light or heat, but thero 
are*irfcirking inks now on the markbt which do not 
require this. Printing ink is a viscous compound,' 
consisting -usually of lamp-black, paraffin, and resin, 
and sy cial oils or varnishes in proportions varying 
according 'jo the paper tfnd machine used. Some¬ 
times an addition of dried soap is found <L~e£ul. 
Indian ink is indelible. It consists of the finest 
iamp*black mixed with a solution of ghm or nlue A 
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It is also known as China ink. An invisible ink may charges to be 

be made ^ cobalt chloride This becomes visible carnage of an 
on the application of heat. Other varieties require 
chemical treatment 

INLAND BILL OF EXCHANGE. -By the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882 (See. 4), an inland bill of 
exchange is defined as follows— 

"to An inland hill is a lull wlinh is, ui un 
the face of iL purpuits to lie, (a) botli di.nvn 
and payable within flu: linttsh Islands, 01 (h) 
drawn within the Hiitish l-lands upon 01111 pri¬ 
son resident theiem Anv oilier bill 1 . a fim-ipi 
bill. 

“For the purposes of this A-t, 'Itiiltsli 
Islands ’ mean any pa, t of the 1 ’niled Kingdom 
of Great fjlitaill end Ireland, the islands ol 
Man, Guernsey, Jersey, Aldunev, and eaik, 
and the islands adpv ont to any of tie m b- my 
pait of the dominions of Her Majesty 
"(2) Unless the conliary appeal on tile late 
of the bill, the lloldet 1 n. 1 v tn.it it as an inland 
bill " 

By Section 'Mi of tin- Stamp A-1, UM1-- 

“ \ bill or note puipoitmg to Is- di.iwn or 
made out « the United Kingdom is. Im the 
purposes of stamp duty, to be detune-f lo Inn e 
been so diawn 01 nude, although it may in la. t 
have been drawn or math: within tile United 
Kingdom ” 

Therefore, it wilt be seen that t.y flu- Stamp V t a 
bill which is diawn in the Isle of Man and tile 
Channel Islands (whit h are places out of Un- l niled 
Kingdom! is 1 '-carded ns a foi eign bill, wln-ieas it is 
an inland bill under the .kfinjtloii given ill the 
1 Bills of Exchange Ad, 1SS2 

When an inland bill is dislioiuiuicd, then- is no 
legal necessity Hut. il should be pi,.tested (ye) tor 
non-acceptance or mm payment, in nnlei to pie- 
serve recourse against the drawer o. Hie lndnisc. 

as must tie done in ..is. of a foreign bill (yc ). 

but it Is sometimes done in outer lo millin' a lium 
to come forward to accept lb.- bill lor the honom of 
some prison who is a parte to tile lull 

If an inland bill is indorsed abroad, the inilnisn- 

ment, as regauls the paver, is lnteipu icd a,.hug 

to the law of the United Kingdom As lo the ml' 
which gov el n a bill lb awn in one umiitiy ami 
negotiated in another, see Pokiios Utbl 

The foil., of an inland bill, *ml all matte's con¬ 
nected with Hie same, are uh-ned lo at ... m 

the article line or F.xciiangi ami the v-nmus 
other art ides to wlm If allusion is then til made 
INLAND JIONKV. ORDKRS.- (Sir Moniy 

0 'inland RKVLNLI* -This is, pet bap-. Dm m-M* 

important .*( .HI the departments ol «< " 

Service, -is it ,s the one winch v. resp,ms,I k to. the 
national income derived fninFd.alhd.i t/ ). 

•excise {q v ), stamps (q v ), and taxes {q i ) * ‘ ^ 

1 he hcadquai t ers of the department at ■ ' >- 

Houstf, jLondtui^ but thete arc n ’ 

department ill Famous parts of tin "loiy 
INLAND TULE(JRAMS*~1 l.ese a.. " t a * 

which are despatched horn any - N 
# United Kingdom to any "III, r jrar A' 1 - l • 

1 °Tn L\ ND 8 1 WAT II It CARRIAGE. 1; 

o canal ” includcs,any navigation where. ■ > 

levied by authority of liirh.iment, ‘ 

wWWfesim.1 landing-,to s of, and In ng , 

-such ganal or navigation, arnf ini d f< I I 

yof^bhc traffic. By the fan., Is Clauses Aa, 


rusrif 


mmtatby any a anal tomnany fot^the 
(.auntie ui any goods. wares, merchandise, aitides, 
or things, for the use of their boats ami other 
vessels, or for the supply of haulage liaikago, 01 
other powei, must be at all tunes diaiged equally 
to all persons ami ultn the -aim: iate, whetliei per 
iml<‘, or pei ton pei mile, 01 otheiwise m respect of 
all goods and things ol a like drsiuptAn lonveyed 
at the same rale of speed and passing along the 
same pot turn ol anv ianal under tlie like uuum- 
stam.es, ami no iedu< turn 01 advam e must be made, 
cither due* tly ot imlimtly, m ta\oui of any 
pai titular toinpany oi pei son 1 hi provisions in 
tone lelatmg to tomaum i.utieis apply to ianal 
lompamiT Bv the Ivailwav and Canal 1 rutin A*t, 

1SS-J, iailwa\ ami *anal <omp.tims must make 
j)i opei pio\ ision lot i is 11 \ nig and lor war ding tin Ific 
without urneason.ible delav, and without grunting 
any undm* pieleieme to anv prison <>i lonip.inv 
m tonne* turn then-will) ('anal < ompanies, m the 
same way as iail\\av »ompamos. having 01 woiking 
i anals foitmug pail ot «i *ontinuous line of mill* 
muiiK.atiou, or whnli ha\e the let minus or wharf 
ol th* line, within one mh of the tei minus oi whaif 
of the other (e\*ept I* i mini <>t wharves within 
live milt sot Paul's), must alfoi*! dm* am! reason¬ 
able facilitu * 1< >i re" iving ami forwarding all the 
Palin .u 11 \in,.' bv one ot sin li i a mils by the other. 
Persons * ompl.umng th.d mi* h iaulitns me not 
giant* *1 m.i\ iiunplain to the Kailv^tv ami t aiuil 
(unimissioneis (q v ) Canal loiupaims, like tailwuy 
* nuip,lines, .i) e Ji.d)le foi 1 he loss of, or lor any mjui y 
dune t<>, any horses, < .it 1 lo, or other animals, or to 
am ail nh s’, goods, <» Bungs, m the its living, lor 
warding, or ddivenng then of, onasioiud by the 
, 1( id,, I ui drlault ol th<" ompaiiy <n ihm servants, 
notwithstanding mV notue to the <ontiaiy, but 
t omp.ttm s aie not' prevented troin making 
< ondiliuns as shall be adjudg* <1 bv a <">nt to 1>< „ 
and nasonable No gieat" damages shall be 
UM.Nrird foi Mm loss of, m foi any injury done lo 
any sue li animals Ixyond the following sums, tli.it 
is to sav, for any lmise, /SO, for any neat rattle, 

i head. /15 , «for anv sheep or pigs pei head, /,2 . 
unless the jk rson d.livtimfcth* sjfflie |o tin “>m- 
T.auv at the time of the delivery. de* lares them to 
be uspccUv.ly of Ingle r value, in will. 1. ■ aw 'be 
, ompanv may d. "Hind and re" «ve lo, th* m. .eaw.l 

,,sk .1 ...it'll I'cuem.'ge upon the ••xce-.s ol the 

v due so d* dared above the sums so limited, and 

this must It. 1 . 1 "' add, Ho" to ' 1„- o,d„i.ii y ' at.- 

„| - |„„U. Ill't 1". Spat lal ‘ out'"' t IS bipijit*! unless 
sign,.! lluf pWivisions as to tarflam- ot goods by 
,a,*„s .lie I l.Lttl'.'Ilv till -a. as those "hdlug to 

I ulw.Us (S'. KAH-'.VAV ( "MI'ANI 1 'A As t A|'tjfl![ t '> ) 

INNKIfLI’LRS, RKIDTS AND I.IAIIlOTHH 

0| 1 - \n mb Isis been deliiicl as "a house where 
, ,, n , !, i is Uirnlslled wllll eseivD'ing lie has 

. |t„ u l„ ie on 1", wav" It '"• .'"portant 

to ,J tins d< fmilifui ill nilm% be* uu^ u\ton it 
u> 1 .* .. iJW* which 


/ , DIU 

K JJiJ'iL 

br^uHt 


*!eptmU fit ti ■ 
attach to an 
th* j <• at * b< *!s 
lod/jrig ' 1 

] lid I' lallv stao 

of will 1 1) holds 
an # d sojourm: 


lirvn m iiiioov o' '‘r”" ■- 

the pei ulfla liabilities jvhich 
ftytieepcr A toll, "-house where 
, ,s In ell licit! to be nil tun. Jjut a 
t.ii'll 1 --' house is not. It has been 
-■ is .1 house, the owner 

I,,I th .,1 hcVill f eive all travellers 
who *,■•willing, to paji f pH'F 
provided. 


: « ninth . vw j mi,, 

i.ite to th/sort oLarcommodation provided 
, .(‘vflio tcnii'ln a siTualf'ii m Wlm h they arb 

*11 t0 |,e i*.,"ive(I *A lodging house keeper makes 
0 , r.nu.n 1 w.,1. every ^ that comes. wher«s 
an mnkeepe* a, bound, without making any special 
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coi^ract, to provide lodging, and entertainment 
for all, at a Ajasonable price." 

Any person may demand admission and accom¬ 
modation at an inn, so long as there is room and 
the traveller is ready to pay for his accommodation 
at any hour of the day or night. But the obligation 
to receive only applies so long as the guest is a 
traveller, hi the absence of any special contract, 
there is nothing to compel an innkeeper to allow 
the guest to stay for any length of time. When, in 
fact, the guest has ceased to be a traveller, he may 
be ejected after reasonable notice, without any 
special grounds being given, even though there is 
ample accommodation. There arc very few 
grounds upon which an innkeeper may refuse to 
accept a person as guest, provided, of course, as 
above stated, that he has room, and the guest is 
willing to pay. An intoxicated or disorderly 
person may be rejected, and so also may a person 
who brings an objectionable animal with him 
t.g , as a ferocious dog. If a landlord refuses to 
accept a person whom he is bound to admit he 
is liable to an action, or he may even be indicted. 

By the ancient law of the realm, the common law, 
heavy liabilities were imposed upon a person who 
occupied the position of an innkeeper And, except 
as is hereinafter stated, the liability imposed by the 
common law still remains The origin of the rule of 
law is no doubt traceable to the fact that innkeepers 
in olden times were frequently in league with high¬ 
waymen and ^assisted in the robbery of travellers. 
The liability extended to all losses which were not 
ascribable to the guest’s own fault, unless they were 
proved to arise from the act of God [qv) or the 
King’s enemies. This liability was eventually 
limited by the passing of the Innkeepeis’ Liability 
Act, 1863, the extent of the liability being fixed at 
a sum not exceeding £30, unless (1) the article lost 
*'!!> a horse or &thcr live animal, or any gear apper¬ 
taining thereto, or any carnage; ; (2) the property 
has been stolen, lost, or injured through the wilful 
act, default, or neglect of the innkeeper, or of one 
of his servants ; (3) or the propet ty has been 

expressly deposited with the innkeeper for safe 
custody. ^Jut hn consideration of his liability in 
the third instance, toe*innkeeper may require the 
guest to fasten and seal uj) his projierty in a box or 
other safe lecepta^’e This limitation does not 
apply unless tne innkeep -r has taken care to 
exnibit in a consjucuous position in the entrance 
hall of his inn an accurate and full copy of the first 
section >f the Act. The only chance of escape of 
an innkeeper, if the Act does not apply, is to show 
that any loss sustained by his guest is the di ect 
result of the guest’s own negligence ; and this, of 
coui*^, is a matter of evidence which can only be 
gathered from the facts of the case. * 

On the other hand, in addition to his liability at 
common law, the innkeeper is now undiV an addi¬ 
tional obligation >y reason cf the Public Health 
Act, J87f?. By tl»‘i last-named Act, an innkeeper 
is compelled to have any part of h;s house, m which 
a person suffering from a dangerous infectious dis¬ 
order ha§ been staying, thoroughly disinfected to 
the satisfaction of a duly qualified medical prac¬ 
titioner before it c^n be occupied by another guest. 
The evidence of cfisinhLti'-n is supplied by the 
granting of a certificate on the pat*'- of the mecNc?l 
practitioner. An infrhigefnent o'fVthis regulation 
renders the innkeeper liable to a finer of £20 on' 
summary conviction. 1 ^ 

Contrary to the general law of distress ( q.v .), 
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which entitles a landlord to seize all goods upon the ' 
demised premises, except in so far they are 
specially protected by law, the goods afid chattels 
of travellers and others at an inn are not liable to’ 
seizure, provided they ai<j within and upon the 
premises. But this does not apply to a person 
who is not a traveller, but only a lodger, as, for 
example, where he hires an unfurnishedi room 
under an agreement with the innkeeper. Such a 
person can only release his goods if tfiey are seized 
under the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908, 
the Act which extended in certain cases the protec¬ 
tion formerly accorded to lodgers, under the Lodgers' 
Goods Protective Act, 1871, to certain under¬ 
tenants and " other ” persons. 

As far as the innkeeper is concerned, he enjoy9 
a peculiar right of lien {qv.), for he can detain the 
goods of his guest until his charges are paid. This* 
is a kind of compensation in return for the heavy 
liabilities imposed upon him, and in this respect 
he is in a better position than a boarding-house 
keeper, who has no right of lien, but who is under 
less liability as to lost or stolen goods. The lien 
extends not only to the goods of the guest, but 
to the goods which are the property of third per¬ 
sons, if brought to the inn by the guest, provided 
the innkeeper is unaware of the fact that they are 
the property of such third person. 

By another Act passed in 1878 the additional 
power was given to an innkeeper of selling the 
goods of a guest upon winch he had exercised his 
right of lien. But such sale cannot take place until 
after an interval of six weeks from the exercise of 
the right of lien, nor until the statutory notices of 
the intended sale have been inserted in the specified 
newspapers—one London one, and the other a 
country one circulating m the district where the 
inn is situated. 

An innkeeper has no right to detain the person of 
his guest for non-payment of his bill. By so doing he 
renders himself liable to an action for false imprison¬ 
ment {q.v.). But if there is satisfactory evidence that 
a guest came to an inn and procured lodging and 
board without having any probable means of pay¬ 
ing for the same, the innkeeper may prosecute him 
for the fraud, e,g , obtaining goods by false pre¬ 
tences {qv). It is unsafe, however, to take extreme 
measures ex’cept ujxrn the clearest possible evidence, 
otherwise an action for malicious prosecution {qv.), 
with its resulting heavy damages may ensue. (See 
Arrest, Right of.) 

INOPERATIVE ACCOUNT. —This is the name 
given to a banking account upon which there are 
no transactions. n 

INQUEST. —This word signifies an inquiry of any 
hind, hat the name i9 usually confined to inquiries 
concerning violent or sudden deaths, or deaths from 
causes unknown, or Jeaths in prison, inquiries as to 
treasure trove {q.v.), and what are known as fire 
inquests. 

Whenever a violent or a sudden death take's place, 
it is the duty of any person who h'acquhiiTtea'witfi 
the facts to inform an officer of the peace, or police 
constable, and he, in turn, lays the information he 
has VeUeived before the coroner (^.ttyof the district. 
This official then decides whether it is necessary, 
under the circumstances, for an inquest to take 
place. "*f he comes to an affirmative conclusion, bis 
special office calls togethe: a jury; and a preliminary 
inquiry is heldf which corresponds in certain reap^cts 
to a preliminary crir. inal inquiry, thougfi in tile 
case o( cm inquest the rules, especially as t o evide^e, 
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ar t . not so riRidly followed as m a < nnmul 

■ a v c .d.ct upon the n]Juit 
nccsssuf y that tlir jury Should |„ U1II:| „„,,, 
twelve men ,-xualv , sen,, ally ,i„s $„,! , 

return. d*h> twdvr m, n at ], ,ist j |, ls ,, 
recently been ..duel to , 

murder or in V sbme],, lr ,, lhl ' 

may commit the |,' ison .i|;,unsi ntidis tn, , 

" 1 ccoided ioi tu.d at tin I„J1, 

county o, at the Centtal ... ... ' Ih,, 

,s a togetlur irresiitgiv, , , , 

preliminary polar iog» It, 

the Juries Act, 1918, coron.is u.„ ... 

liokl inquests without juju s, < \< < m ( , t turn i.r-< •, 
much tiro rofotrul It) undii |i r\ 

Any ]>oibon ovoi the age ol twrutyone is luhle 
to bo summoned us a juioi, uuhss ho !s S pr«iullv 
oxeuijilod by statute, and if a punt fails to appeal 
aftp- being summoned, ho is liable to be lined a sum 
hot ext coding /5 

In the majoiitv of t uses an inquest is toiii hided 
within a shott [•■nod, and the loroiui thtn issues 
hW ceititi-utc peunitting the body of tin* dutastd 
to be bmied ff, howevei, tin m.pmv is hheiv in bo 
ptoTougrd, tin- < orom i m.i\ isme his mdt i h»i buiul 
even befoie the inquest is com ludtd Should ae\ 
tlilluultics anse aiteiwards, theie js always the 
right of txhumalion to tony, t any possible 
mistarnage of jiistne. 

I’OI the pin pose of ide ntdn atum, it is mtes-.iiv 
that the juiy shoulu vn w the body of the dm imm d 
• 1 Ins prat tit e will piobubly be dist unlmut tt .it no 
distant date 

In the t ase of impiests t tm< tilling tuusnit time 
and lues, tin 1 mqini y is t ondm ft d us m ati oidmui\ 
inquest, tin toionei exp!.lining to the |uiy what uie 
the partu ul.u points upon whn h tin ir veidit l must 
be given 

As to tie.Lsme Irnve, tie- unpin \ is thin ltd to 
tlct iding w lu tint the pi opei l\ lonnd is or is not 
smlj as tin owneislup t an lie disi nu ted, ot win tin i 
the pi opei ty inverts to the Crown (See 1m vsi'kr 
Tkovl ) 

As to tu ls, a i oroner t annot now i m pi it e into the 
tause of a hie, unit ss it is t onnei ft d with flu di a<)> 


on the ] ue ten to that He hat! t)ie means^vith whnti 
; '' mK1 lhs ' ,ur ge the liability muiiif'd In short 
what means m those earlier days had a .seller of 
learning whether the buyer of his goods lud Ih© 
wiieiewithal to pay his debts ? 

he. ent yeais have shown a \eiv guut uuuw 
1,1 1 “■ ^ lvin 8 1,1 ' "‘IH Hus is largely owing to out 
modem met In ds. and in the mam is dm*to seven- 
• oinpemion among*! tiudeis l-oi txample, a huge 
utnith) company ugiets with its tiMoineis that 
Unv may. subjcd to dr, reusing rates „| O.Mount 
as time extuuls. pay within any spc. died time up 
to two Ot tinee months In some . as. s the time 
ext. mis own to six months, but these me usually 
m t at. omits, no disumnl being allowed hums 
win. h flit \anous leasons .animt allow then mone) 
to lemum out so long Are thus depmtd m many 
t ast s ol some ol then mstomris U is (me the 
i ustomt is lust will pioliubly be those whose 
lu.unual standing is of the weakest , on the other 
hand, n means seitous loss to Hum It natuially 
tollows til it the In in wlmh maintains its business 
on a purelj t ash l>asis, oi gi\es only very nariow 
liiiul i in jegaid to tudil, and at the same time 
11 tains oi nn i eases its turnover, comes out best 
1 he .apital is turned ovu nune ollen and, tonse- 
qucnlly, a guatti piolit is made It is umlet thise 
t lit uinstam ts that nnpmy agents havi grown up, 
oj mm 1) so. that tln-it is s. an ely a i umpany, linn, 
Ol ti.ultt 111 lilt will id, win (her it i # a wealthy 
ioi potation oi a humble ‘-hopktfpti, whose Insloij 
ami tm.uui.il standing nie not known 

I in pm ) agent , divide Hit niselves into two t lass* s 
In the lust t use tin it are the . ompunit s whn h have 
as tin u mam nl>)». t the anpmmg and providing 
inhumation wlun ittpniMl as to iht (manual 
staiulmg id bu'imss lmns and unit hauls Any 
"the! business wlmh they may cull) un is laipeh^, 
in. nit nod to tin ;i mam "b|et t. stu h as. Tor t xumphg 
it pmts of liipml.itioiis, < hang, s in Inins, < I. , debt 
t ollt ■ lions, mtyWlm lions ioi tia\t Ih r p'oiig abroad, 
eli 

In the set oitd pl.u e theie art' the t oitipames wlm h 
obtain ami provide liifonnation Ioi tin- benefit of 
linn tustoimis, c H , at tin ►ftplLSt ot a •ustomei, 
a bank would obpin paitnuffus legaoling the 
standing ol a nn reliant oi him, although it must be 
limit istood that this does not < i>u%titiue jj.nH of the 


of some pet son or p< isons wdio have pnislnd m the 
same. An extiption, however, i-. nndt m the « a a 
ol the City ot London li\ the Citv ot London Liu 
Intjuesls At t, 1888, the Witw ol " IH1 ,s untlum <d 
to hold mipiest-j as to the . anse "I tin . within the 
Citv of London,^whettier am lives have Is «*n u> ' 
or not. In the lattei parish D11, a t Imm w is m v\> 
to mqtine into the ^un - otuiin wilhintln pn«»n ! 
of the I’emplif and the Jhntheis ol tlit Midi! ■ 
Temple dtclmed to admit tin jtinsdu lion •«! tJu; 
coroner in tins lespect it was ihought at mu 
time that a t <ise would In I'Mmi-.JiI IhIoh tin High 
('ourt anft the ^eculi.u po it him otcupnd bv 'In 
'reiHplfl^ntjflnjfd n% lhe matttr, how .• h - 
bet n allowed to .!i<.j» 

INQUIRY AGKNUIES.—With all on i-vm 
conditions and tlf: availability and opjior' mi'f Hi 
’ any time of learning the fmam < *tandn. ot unv 
other person or company, it is tuftmi’ t^ nnln 
stand how business was tained on m bygone «U vs 
That credit (or the laying o*it oi^om’s ni« 4 iev for a 
given c^iod) was allowed tlfeie van bc*no d ubt , 
at the sam? time it can be ri#hly imagined h. ' 
easy it would«be for one peisen to defraud an«tju;r 


duty wlmh a bank ovv» s^o its custom* i In the 
same ui.trmu many turns will supply to those with 
whuli they have business tonne' turns inhumation 
'omeinmg a thud ptrson oi < ompany lliftc is, 
of ionise, a ^iat»i d disint Imation # to allow this 
ev 11 4 mi' 1 , r spe< ui < .iiiditions 
« It will be natlily undersfotitt that diMu ulfy oittn 
• aiistv m giving pit < isetnfoimation , and tin agent 
insatiably st.lt's that, whilst the obj" t of an 
inquiry is to ast* i t.un the iinamial standing of a 
fnm, lu is fiot i* sponsible foi .my information 
wlmh may piovc maifiuate, ti oi% lo*-. lu^auept 
liability any loss or damage MlflluT, it is made 
a ‘Oiuyin ■ lint, 8^ fir js is t mr'eiuerf, other 
in . •> oi ndormalu'ri houlil be ustd , <u^| if^it 
an\ turn i imuli.i!,i otitains mhii mation resjiet ting 
(lu status ot a loth* i win* ji is lik* ly to be of benefit 
to the I’ujuev agent, it isVupisted that such 
mtorfn.ition 1 >• •nii.i‘4t<^l to nup Hy Hjg to- 
opr Hon o: uibs.#it>* i . oj re* t mfoinution may 
b, ohiacjud win- if fk 1 11 lit ioi ^he benefit ot all 
4. n onlyistl ne-i ssai% llcat at'adu should obtain 
!"',i , ,lI n>ri irorn aii the avs^fabh- sour.es, but he 
. •(., , . ah.o rtvjst his rrpuifs nom time to time as 
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is found desvable. The standing of a firm may alter 
materially in the course of a few years, and he 
should protect himself by penodically going through 
his customers' accounts and obtaining the latest 
rcpoit.s respecting them The time to carry tins out 
•depends entirely on the circumstances incidental to 
each act oiijpl, and must be determined by the tiadcr 
himself ’ 

To illustrate the practice carried out by respect¬ 
able houses, h t it be assumed that John Smith, of 
London, is a wholesale diaper He receives an order 
for £100 value in silks ftom James Dunn, of Reading. 
Dunn being an entirely new customer, Smith desires 
information respecting hts financial standing. Tins 
may be obtained in a variety of ways, the methods 
adopted being described in detail below— 

!.' On the payment of a specified sum annually, 
companies cariying on business as inquiry agents 
will supply each year lists of traders, etc., either 
throughout the whole country or for vatious limited 
districts These lists give a short summary, brief 
it may be, but nevertheless ac curate, of the financial 
position of eac h liader. By means of letters, figures 
or signs, the commercial and financial standing of 
a tiadcr are shown, also the amount of ciedit 
which appears justifiable in each case. By reference 
to the lists, and with due consideration of Ins own 
position, a trader is enabled to decide what risks he 
will take in opening or continuing an account For 
example, the* credit asked for might be £100, but 
he may be so cautious in his business transactions 
that only on very iare occasions would he give more 
than half the amount desired. In this way many 
firms have acquired quite a reputation for strn t 
terms. At the end of each penod or year these lists 
are expected to be returned to the issuing office, and 
fresh lists up-to-date are sent on payment of the 
^“quisite fee, It is essential from the trader’s point 
oT view that his reports should be kept as up-to-date 
as possible. Any supplementary matter to that con¬ 
tained in the lists will be supplied, ^ if it is found 
necessary. 

2. The previous method being somewhat expen¬ 
sive, it is not Utgely used by smaller firms or pi ivate 
traders, father t)urupay a large sum each yeai, a 
meichant will pay’ for the injoimation as it is 
required. 'lhis introduces the second method, 
which i*>‘ the mosO common. Upon payment of a 
small sum, vaiying front'Is. upwards, the inquiry 
agent will issue a form duly filled up, giving, as a 
rule, the information asked for by the inquirer. 
One Or two typical references may be given as 
examples— 

J. S. This man's reputation is good, and,he is 
Considered safe lor ordinary credits Established 
in the city upwards of ten^,years 

R. N., Ltd. I'uite a new firm. There is no 
record available. The directors are local men, and 
they have no special knowledge of Jie business. 

Awa\t developments be fate giving credit to any 
extent. 

A. M. Has a reputation foi being ttuky Make 
(ireful investigations 

T. H., Ltd Very high-class firm and old- 
established. Large reserve fund invested in good 
securities. Alp goau for any engagements entered 
xntp.r . ' * 

3. Desiring to have tl}c information not only of 
the inquiry‘agent, bed also of his Ranker, Mr. Smith 
asks the latter to obtain detuls of hts i ew customer. 
The London banker thereupon communicates with 
its Reading branch or agent, and requests the 
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necessary information. The matter supplied will 
take similar shape to that named m No..2 ; and, of 
course, as in the case of inquiry agentsfrthe banker 
makes no guarantee that the information given is 
correct, and he further states that it must be taken 
without prejudice. 

4. The fourth method is not so common, and in 
the circumstances there is a natural disinqhnation 
to grant the information required. For example, 
Mr. Dunn, who has been accustomed to buy from 
Mr. Smith, sends an order to Thomas & Company 
who carry on a similar business to Mr. Smith's. 
Along with his order, Mr. Dunn gives Smith's name 
as a reference When Thomas & Company come to 
inquire from the latter, there is naturally a desire 
to withhold the information, owing to the fear of 
losing the conned ion winch had been established 
with Mr. Dunn. It is understood, of course, that 
such information would only be given where the 
competitors were on the best terms one with the 
other. 

The method adopted for foreign countries is very 
muc h on the same lines Books containing varying 
numbers of “ tickets, 1 ' or blank forms, arc sold to 
clients. The cost of these tickets vanes according to 
the country m whit, h the inquiry is to be made. 
For example, an inquiry respecting a French or 
German customer might cost 2s , whereas the cost 
of a Polish inqimy would be higher. To cover the 
extra cost of the more expensive mquiues, stamps 
are sold, and these to the amount required are 
affixed by the inquncr to the form sent out asking 
for the infonnaltou The forms or tickets vary only 
in their wording, and aie essentially the same, 
although sent out by dilfcrcnt agents. 

Not only is it necessary that a trader should have 
up-to-date information concerning his customeis, 
but it is essential that such information should be 
always at hand when required. In the method 
No. 1 the lists issued annually can be relied upon 
as being up-to-date, and being in book form can 
always be readily handled and found In the other 
methods outlined, careful records must be mado 
by means of which reports may be turned up with¬ 
out delay. Theio arc vatious ways in which this 
may be carried out, three of which may be named. 
In the first place, as each report is received, a copy 
may be n f kd<* in a book which is kept fully indexed. 
Where the ieports received are not veiy numerous 
this is perhaps th(: easiest plan to adopt, but in a 
large warehouse the books would increase very 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to trace the latest 
reports Being necessary to keep the customers' 
reports thoroughly revised, there might be three 
or four reports on one account in as many books, 
'lo fi r d these would be difficult and rather tiresome. 
Another plan adopted by many is U- make a copy, 
oi extiact, of theft salient points ot a report on a 
card burning part of the " card system ” (q t/.). These 
are afterwards arianged alphabetically, geographi¬ 
cally, oi otherwise in a cabinet, and could*easily be 
refei red to at any time The. chi«5 difficulty nwultemt 
upon this plan is that the card does not lend itself 
to giving muc h information, and there is always the 
denser that m making the transc iption something 
important may omitted. * 

The third and bCst method is : Immediately after 
receift of the i eports, to file them on the vertical 
system, at the sanifi tinje entering in the card index 
,a note of (the name ‘and position, or numbered 
folder, where the r^poit can be found.!- Any addi¬ 
tional information or correspondence vslati^e to the 
' «*> 
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*»' put oil 
nmioii or ti averse 
In pimlno, this 


l a , ustl>mcr can be altci*.ml<. put 
“ fV* P^e. no fresh entry bem K teounUl 
Not onlyY this method the simplest but it is tire 

T\uLVsTTioT bt ww blc 1,1 ' liU,al ,,r '“ lKc 

| ' i U l> ' Au, * n<;v <-i .m i,u iuv st lus been 

* |T ’ b,M ' lerw ’ r(! " 1 tm.mic tlm. 
J II\ Milled an Inquisition. and a peis .n .gainst 

r ,n?e a ’ 6 "!?’ h ' lV ° rct, "'" : ‘ l a vmlM ol murdir 
mansl.niL’htei may be Mimmnted tor trial rue. 
spearve of what lakes plane bel.ee a poh. e mauls, 
tiale, arid (hero is no need to hum; the mutUi 
before the i>r.ind jutv Hie a , used „ U \ 
his trull at oik c befoie iho i, 

Juiy oil the inquisition alone 
happens veiy lately 

IN RE.—" III tire matter of " 1 his is the rut 

meaning of this Latin phrase, win- h is used when .1 
*paitKular cast has rtlrren. e to a paitmdai person 
or to a body of persons, and wht re tlx i« is no a< inm 
existing lx tvveui two partus «,1 s t(s oi paiius 
Such a case is invariably ln-aded thus: " In re 
A Li " When an appln atu.ri is made b\ one pc ison 
alone in sm li a matin, the heading is gem 1 ally as 
follows: " In re A Li , e 1 f>attc ( 1) " 

INSCRIBE!^ STOCK .---1 lus is tin? name given to 
certain stex k for whn h no actual ciitifxatrs are 
granted to tile holders, but tin 11 nanus and the 
amount of the stork they hold aie ms.nbed m the 
registers kept for the pm pose at the banks which 
have the management of the sto< ks Hu- Lank of 
England, for instamc, holds the ngistus for (lie 
stocks in the Public Funds (Consols, War Loan, 
etc ), and a stochholdei wishing to transfer his 
holding, must attend personally at the Hank to 
sign the tiansfer m tho ugistei, or, it unable to 
attend personallv, the tiansfer may In rib did by 
lus duly authorised attorney liunsfeiois must 
in all cases be ideal lie d by a sfo kbioker 01 otln r 
person approval by tin Hank 

It has been the long-established prat tu e of the 
Hank of England to permit slo- kholdoix to make 
transfers in the H.mk books only when they .in* 
identified as the persons owning the stork by pri¬ 
sons of one of three classes: (I) (_utam high 
officers of the Hank of England ; ( 2 ) the past and 
piescnt representatives of private banks , ( 3 ) mem¬ 
bers of the London Stor k Lx< hange and their < lei Us, 
whose names die upon a led kept atlthe H,mk 
ihe piivliege of being upon this list ot brokers is 
obtained by the introduction of a memlx-i aweady 
upon the list A member upon the list ran have his 
cletk’.s name put upon.it lyy signing a do- lum-nt 
making himself responsible *nr the ac «s of In, 1 1 . ik 
Certain stool^ domiciled at the Hank of Moni11.1l, 
•Glyn & Co, Standard^Hank of South Afina, arid® 
the Agent-Genetal foi South Australia, ai(■•tians-* 
fcircd by detd, although they a;e called msuibed 
stocks. ( 

Sto< k certificates to bearer may Ire obtained by <1 
holder for various itk nbed stocks, uhuh aic 
transferable at tin* Hank of England 
• ihw loathe purchase mo* 

given to a pm chase* whim a transfer 
stock is mad- , 1* of no value ll i> not 1 
a subsequent *de I o obtain a s* 
inscribed strxk, it rniisi be Hans.-. 1 red into the 
names of the nominees of the* bank , r ut if the 
inscribed stock ran be exc hanged into bcaierH^omL. 
it may be'more cunvonu^it frfi a cust-<jm’i *>> do 
this hwiuler to giv% securfty to a batik * 

lNmWSNCY.—The tnii.lvtnn of a person who 
ts u nj Wc to meet his debts (See Bankkio* 


v hu h i- 
msi nbed 

- ( -.u < d l 1 ’*' 1 ', 


INSOLVENT. -.4 person who is ftnahlc to pay 

his debts as they bet ome due m the ordiuary 
<omse, or whose liabilities exceed lus available 

assets 

INS 1*1,< riN(i ORDER. Win n a peisxyi 1ms gjwnis 

lor sale, and the same air him* at some rlock or 
wharf In mav dc mu- that a pn-Sp. .^ve puiihasct 
Mali have- an oppoitumt\ of in.peuu.g them. Fot 
th,s l’ ll, l"' v ‘ lu ‘ ‘hlivtis an inspecting older to th# 
piosputive puuh.isri, and this oidei anthoiises the 
snpr 1 intendr nt 01 poison in charge of tin dork or 
wharf to allow sin )i smp« r turn to b«- marie, and 
generally permits a sample of tin- goods to be taken 
awuv for «xammation 

INSPRrriON OF l.llillTS. 11 ..- I., K lit,„ R am | 

*'at< lung Ai t was passed m 1833, and provides foi 
the lighting ol paiishes in I ngland and Wales; the 
watt lung udatr's to the duties ol the pansh con¬ 
stable Some of the plot <dme now to be explained 
lias been modified by the Loral Government Act, 
ItFM, but the piinnple it mams unchanged. On the 
appln at mu of three luted inhabitants, a meeting of 
tin- pati.h is to be t oil veiled to detc i miner whether 
till* Ar t shall be adopted in the* parish It is foi fhit 
reason that the Art is known as an adoptive Act. 
If the paiishmneis adopt the A< t, the . him hwaitlcn 
must i all a meeting ol the ratepayers, who aic* to 
eler t lighting mspc- toi i foi then pansh 1 he tandi- 
datc* foi inspc r f<>i ship must inside within the paiish, 
lus house ot otln i j demises must be assessed at an 
annual value of /15 or mole Each randidale must 
be purposed and seconded by duly qualified voters. 
If more than tin* numbe i irquiied oflci themselves, 
then the r hair man ot the meeting must at omc take' 
the opinion of the voters by poll At the end of 
ea< h vi at the lighting inspectors must give an 
u< <<mnt of the expenses they* have incurred, and 
piodme all nn cssary vouchers /ii estima. r 7a t 
lendeied ol the cost of lighting foi the ensuing 
yr ar , 

1 he nionc'y so estimated must be* found by the 
paiish One-third of the lighting inspeetois go out 
of offire evei ) ye.u, but ate eligible for it* elec tion. 
lie* inspectors ftmst inert every n^ntE and may 
meet on special occasions neres»3ry. At the 

monthly nievtiug*any latepayer nmy attend, if ho 
has a < ornplaint to make A cjuoi urn hr t^msac ting 
tlic business must consist of t*r 0 , when time aie 
only tinee ltisper tois appointed, and when the 
number < x< < ods three, a quorum must consist of 
one third of them 

The lighting inspeetois aie empowered to rent 
an oificc oi toeiih and appoint such officers as they 
iccfire I hey must obtain sec uuty fiom # the 
tuasam, who is to be entrusted with the IjfffaLing 
money. A1 ^ the a< onl'o, and pioc ecnlings of 
thr msptr tors done at then mi«-tmgs ryust be duly 
cntc-rcd in a book, and digued by two ol their 
numb-i llu- accounts kept by Hie lighting 
m-pe. ' .is are to be open to <V’4?y ratcqrttyer, who 
may make «\<i,i is from the m free of charge *lhe 
nior c t f'.r light.* i^.the ji.nrsh must be raisecl from 
th» • -itc p.i»< i *•. lr, m«ans of an oujei givFn t^ the 
oxc'-roshv 'h,. i|.q, r r.g insjM-r tors. T he overseers 
the n lc • v the . : ng late ap ordyigly The lighting 

iate of those who own or o.^ipy i )'ises or buildings, 
nmlt lx- three tim«*s as^reat as tlmt of tRcee who 
<>vir Vind only ''he aiiucjmt^o be levied hliall only 
bi nil h as the* ♦«tT/*pa>ers. in meeting assemblea, 
l^i.<* prcvic/tislv agreed upoi^, When the overseers 
have collected the lighting fate, they must pay the 
pro< teds over*to the treasurer. 
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Power is givfcn to the lighting Inspectors to erect 
lamp irons and lamp posts upon the walls or fences 
of private property, or upon the streets or roads of 
the parish. Gas pipes must not be laid in or upon 
private premists without the written consent of the 
owner or occupier. In the event of ail escape of gas, 
any person whatsoever is required at once to inform 
the person or company who supplies the gas, and 
that party must take prompt measures to stop the 
escape. The penalty for neglect of this rule is £5 
per day during which the neglect continues 

The parties who make the gas have power given 
them to lay pipes for carrying away the liquid 
washings from the gas woiks, but no harm must be 
done to the pi ivale wells, sewers, and drains within 
the pansh. No washings from the gas works may 
be allowed to flow into any river, sttearn, or pound 
Disobedience to this order involves a penalty of 
£200. Gas pipes must be laid at the greatest 
practical distance from water pipes in cvciy street 
or road. Where gas pipes cross water pipes, they 
must do so at right angles, and the joints of the 
gas pipes must be at least 4 ft. away from the water 
pipes. Heavy penalties are exacted if the water of 
any company is contaminated by gas, and the 
penalty is paid to the water company. 

Persons who supply gas are liable to be mdi< ted 
for a nuisance, whether the injury proceeds hum 
the making and use of the gas, or from the eaieless- 
ness or want & skill of any of the servants of the 
gas company. 

Jf any person wilfully bleaks, thiows down, oi 
damages any lamp or part of a lamp, or wilfully 
puts out the light, it is lawful for any pel son to 
apprehend the offender and to < l«uin the assist¬ 
ance of others The person who apprehends must 
deliver the offender to a constable A justice will 
throne the offender or impu&on him. 

The lighting inspectors have power to contract 
for the lighting of the parish to be {lone to their 
order ; they may purchase ground oi buildings, 
and the property in the lamps, buildings, and 
furniture shall be vested in the inspectors. 

The Locn^ Gc* eminent Act, 189-L which created 
the parish meeting*ruftl the parish council, has 
altered the form of tne law of 18C3 in some small 
particulate but not the broad facts of it. The 
pansh meeting in every ruij^l parish has the exclu¬ 
sive right of adopting the Lighting and Watching 
Act, 1833. Foui teen clear days’ notice must be 
given to c the electors. If a poll is demanded, it must 
be taken by ballot. Two-thirds of the parochial 
t electors must be present at the n’cetrig, and in 
case pf a ballot, two-thirds of the votes must be m 
favour of adopting the Act. When there is a parish 
council, that council is the authority (or carrying 
out the Act, {ind not the lighting mspectois Whae 
there is no parish council, but only a polish meet¬ 
ing, that meeting must appoint the lighting 
inspectors* T-« 

ThS Lighting and Watching A<^t does not apply 
to boroughs and urban districts, but rather tocuial 
parities, *6r par+s of rutal parishes, or to a com¬ 
bination of two or more rural parishes If a rural 
parish desires to f band/an the Act, it can do so 
after calling a meeting the parochial ratepayers, 
and da .barging* all the dintralis and liabilities 
which it has incurred vndv the \ct. ' 

INSPECTION OP MlNES.-T-'or Clu- jmrpo.e of 
safeguauling the lives „of men engaged* in mining 
operations, various statutes have been passed 
providing for the inspection of mining undertakings. 


The most important of these is the Coal Mines Act, 
1911, an Act to consolidate and amend law in 
relation to coal mines, mines of stratified iron-stone, 
shale, and fire-clay The ^rst provision as to 
inspection is that which requires the appointment 
of firemen, examiners or deputies to make such 
inspections and carry out such other duties as to 
the presence of gases, ventilation, state of rooi and 
sides and general safety, as are uquired by the 
regulations oi the mine and the Coal Alines Act. 
Such persons must be properly qualified, eithci by 
holding a fust or second-class certificate of com¬ 
petency or by being twenty-five years of age, and 
having at 1< ast five yoai s' pi act ical experience under¬ 
ground, two of which must be spent at the face' of 
the workings In addition, they must have the pre- 
scu bed eeihlicalc oi a mining school as to ability 
to test for gas, and a eeitifirato as to eye-sight 
and hearing must be kept at the office of the mine 
The appointment of competent examiners and 
In emeu is m the hands of the manager who must 
make such appointment in writing 

In addition to the inspection by the mine authou- 
ties, the workmen employed in a mine may, at 
their own cost, appoint two of their if'nnbei or two 
pi act ical working miners who have had not less 
than five years’ experience undeigiound, to inspect 
the mine at least once m eveiy month Kvery 
facility must be afforded by theownei and manager 
tot a full and complele inspection, and these peisons 
shall jirodiu e, on demand, the certificates ot 
firemen, examineis, or deputies employed in the 
mine 'I he mine's inspietors must make forthwith 
a lull and accurate repoit of the icsuli ol the 
inspection in a book to be kept at the mine for the 
pm pose, and the manager is expeitecl to send a 
copy of this icpoit to the inspector of mines for 
the division 

W’hcie safety lamps art* used in a mmo, these 
lequiie eaieiul inspection, and no lamp mav lie 
used unless it has been previously examined at the 
suiloco by a competent poison appointed m writing 
by the manager for the put pose ot making such 
examinations Similarly, lamps must be examined 
on their return, and any damage recorded in a book 
kept for the purpose A miner, giving up a 
damaged lamp, commits an oftence under the Act 
unit ss he can ptove that the damage was due to no 
fault of his own 

fJou i rnment Inspector. J he Sect el ary of State may 
appoint fit pel sons to be inspectors of mines, and 
notice ot anv such appointment shall be published 
in the London hazette No .person who practises, 
oi is a paitnei ot a person who practises as a land 
*agent, milling engineei, valuer or viewer of mutes 
ot atbiVrator between owners, agents oi managers 
ot mines may be ajjpomted, and no inspector may 
have an inteiest duvet or indirect in any mine in 
the United Kingdom. The powers of such inspec¬ 
tors are to make examination and inquiry as may 
be mcessary to cuisine that the provisions of the 
Act are being obscived, to eiAYr, inspect® anti 
examine any mine or partgthereof at any reasonable 
tinnv but^oas not to impede or obstruct the working 
ol the mine, to examine the ventilation, matter 
connected with thf fc safely of persons employee 
about the mines or as to the care and treatment o 
animal'used m the yun<\ and in tins latter under 
taking thef may employ 1 duly qualified veterinary 
' surgeons to assist. Obsliuctionof a mine | in«^«:to 
in the course of Ins fluty is an offence punishaftf 
unde* Aie Act, and the inspector may c<tll upCr^th 
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mim- ou-noi to 1 ,-ine.lv ;mv drhct, ot. if mcess.ir V . 
to withdrawthr men fiom the mine wluie } l( is 
ot opinion that thou* is am danger or drhc< m.n 
all hough provision Ikls not been made ml he Vet tot 
his lutdldimo In smh a um>, hou<\<r, th. 
mini owner nia\ object in willing staling rIn 
Hi omuls ot Ins ol>)e< lion to tin Nuti.m oi s^t, 
mid tlu matter will l H s^thd b\ ai bill ation as 
provided in tlu Vet, the disput. coming In ton 
one ot t h <* panel ol u ton . s appointed umlei tlu 
At t Among tin impoitant dulus .,| mqmtoi 
ol nuiusioinisilu mainng ol an annual i« poit to 
tlu Si c i et.ii \ ot Stati 11 m it poi t to-, ilui with 
t lie 1 epoi t ol tlu i'h 11 f lllsp*i t nl, is laid !>■ toi u I >< it )i 
lloiut s ot l’arliunu nt 

I In niiiH -ow.nt oi inanay. > i-. . alh d upon to 
nialo o i tain 11 tin ns to t h- inspi i1 oi ol i hi ,h \ i ion 
Ihoutmns must !>•• mad.- m tin loin diown m tin 
inst s< In dul«' to tlu \i t and hiidI Id madi up 
hn tlu \ i ,n < nd111•-» dI -t I), i. mix i, and toi w udi <! 
not Jut< i than tlu ’-list |atniai\ m tin lollowii.e 
tun Fai t k nlam ot ,uj ai. idi nt s p.ii t iculai s a ^ t.» 
i * s(_ iu' wink and ambulaiu , appjiain . and am 
othei p.uti(ulai> piiMiibid 1>\ tlu- Smian "t 
Stat<‘, mu-‘•'also lu i < t ui in d lkimdu d n pulls 
inadt l>\ pi ison-' nspo" ihh toi Mu sail working 
ot tlu* mine must hi i ult h d m a spi« ial hook k> pi 
tot I lu pin pose, and » opii s nt -an h i■ poii . mu t |« 
pO'ti d up at the pit hi ad not lat • t than In a m on 
tin morning following tin inakim; <>l i]u 11 pot 1 f 
and must hi k< pt • \lnhit ed tm t w« Jit \ tout hmiD 
Not u i s must a N«* hi i^iuii to tlu in piitm ol an 
ahandou'iu nt ot winking, oi tin opi nnn; u! a in n 
Mia It, mine ot si am and a, i m at« plans i >1 w m kmi; . 
tip to a date not :,ion tliaulliiii mont hs pi i \ uuiMv 
iiiinl hi I oi I lu on i in; on d< maud i»v an m -pi i ! oi. 

1 he plans mu d hi on i t al< not h s-> 1 han 1 'mik lu •> 
to tin- Hide, and mu 1 -how tin boundnu. \ I - \« I 
ol woi kins.*., dm 11 ion and dip o' -t i at a, t Id po*itnin, 
dnectmn, md i-Nti'd ol i\ known laiilt, tin 
dipth ot i\ei\ Mi Ut and .'ituui ol rwi\ -< ua 

I Id \i l ajipln t o Lnglunu N otiand, ii • land, .uid 
Wall ., and Ul till' i a si ot till a I'pond nu nt ot 
inspi < toi s ot mi in >in W.iloand M"iniiout hshn < , a 
knouledg. ot tlu W eNli languagt i -almost a imo at \ 

I iisjii 11 ion is aho iiKissui uud' i an \i t lo 
< oust >li dale and amend tlu law n I tl m;; to nut dli 

II i o' is mnus. 1872, and otlui MaiutJ* It lo**. ot 
lit i , oi in |ii i \, on ill * to am ison i m pi on d m "i 

i hunt tin nu m , t In owiu i oi aj.;< lit must >< i d not i> < 
t o !In (»o\, i ninenl ne-p< * t oi <•! 1 lu <!i i u t w M hin 
twint\-!oiu horn-. *<1 d* otn« mu .t 'tati ".Id Mu i 
tlu a* - i d» ut has ^inni lion t x i d< -n n ot i;,i\ 
powij, oi 'Iniiii 1‘i'ii' i, ul hoi;i m\ oMn i .i i id* nt 
l he nu nil »< i oi p<i»m. kill'd oi injuod mint V 
clisith stall d, ll a 'Min is opi m d oi aWandon^o, 
tin I lisp* if oi must hi inlonii' *1, alsy in i lu folio am.; 
lasts | !u op< mm; o! a in C sh ilt , at audouuiMit 

oi disi ontmuatu '• "I shall 11 ( onim. m i nu id ol 
woik in a Miaii, all* i .i hi m oniin” 1 n ' "i Mm i 
mouftix, aruj wh' n t lien* is a i h oi *« 1 ’ • uam* ol 

thT m'ne^o: m'Mie ownci -.Ini>, oi n nt 11" 

not ice net d not h. Hl\e$, il ll *-s th.m l\i p« I ous 

an ordni.nil. eiuplovid b< u.w no ».< % 

1 he rogistf-r ot bo\s, \oung pusoiu, wofm'n, and 
children, which is kept by tjr owmi, must [ , ,,to- 
clifrcd to thi inspi ■ toi at all ri a soluble tinus 
Once in each year the nnye owuei, or Vj-> a.pnt, 
must bend to tit inspu^tor a n turn nmt,mii"i' tin- 
faiWving particulars: J he quarftity ot u n-i d ’ 
Sold or produced , the number ot perbotib * mpl*.)id, 
^s^inmifthine those vvho woik above gi<btnd bom 
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those who work lfelow , the ages, ;**xes, and*hours 
of lahoui of the workens llie toi ms to tx? tilled up 
ate supplied by the mxptstoi. Disobedience to the 
rules above stated is an otleme Vn inspector has 
power to ot del, m writing, a mine to be fenced on 
the mound that it is spei nxlly d.uigeious. 

Mine lnspeitois aie appointed by.yi Secretary of 
State the appointim nts aie published lit the 
l h,i i th 1 In puw< i s and dutn s ot ms|)ec 

l"i s ai i sinuJai t o t host i onli 11 ed h\ tin (’isil Mines 
\. t 

It an inspi i tor si is anything dangeioiis oi defec¬ 
tive m a mine, own though the A* t or the inlet, do 
not pmwde lot it, he may giw: indue to the mute 
ownci, and leqiiui tin di le. t to be nuudied Jim 
owuei inav ohje* t it so he must send his objei- 
turn to the Snietaiv ot State, win* will i ansi the 
inattei to bi submitted to at Inflation Pm- 
ohediem e, aftet ai hitiation, is an otleme. 'Ihe 
ownet oi agint of the mini must lu ep an uinnatr 
plan ol tin mu Kings, the plan must he not morn 
thin :u\ months old , this plan must be piodiurd 
to tin* mspei toi win u he u.puns it 'Jo lomeal 
tin* plan, oi not to m.u k it as d< sited by tile 
ntspe* to:, oi willully to dm ivr the inspei toi, i* an 
oitiine It neitssaiv, tin- inspei tm may leipnie a 
plan to he piepaied at tin i xpensc <<1 tlie owuei on 
a s-ah ol not lew than two i hams to 1 in , or to 
any otlur si ale appioved Pisobciliemc is an 
oft fin e 

ICveiy inspei tor must make an annual lopoit of 
Ins plot eedmgs , tins lepoit is *»• nt to a Seirctary 
ot State, and i*. l.nd hefote both Hoiis<*si ol Pallia- 
in< nl An nispectin is always one of the paities in 
an aihitiatum , an inspet toi must he piesent at a 
i oi liner's nupiist oil a diath limn a mine luiident. 
llie oiiomi mud send notue of tin inipiest t«» the 
insptt toi , tin* inspe, lor m iy ( xai^iue any 
llie oi dinar v mh •*. and * pis nil ink's lor worKing a 
min**, aie all laid down m the At t, anil it is the duty 
ot the mv^i toi to si e that these rules aie earned 
out Spn lal i tiles must he signed by the inspei lot, 
and suit to a Senet.ii> of State 'llie spei nil ruleb 
must lie publMied in some (onsnu nous place in or 
ne.u the mine, and must Wrv^ thiMiar#r* and address 
of the inspi (tor upon therif A < opy ot the rules 
must be supplied free to evciy peivm engaged in 
the mine who ajipln s for the him '1 Ik* A< t extends 
to hngland, Walis, Scotland, Inland, unu the Isle 
ot Mil! 

A slight amendment ot the law was made in 1875, 
v 1 it in rwty mine owner or agent is tequiiVd to send 
to the distruj inspet tor on or Hi Ion I'ebniary 1st, 
i •. evi ry yiai, a <oimt iitinn of the amount <ff 
niiiu i al sold or iisu], and other puith^arw as 
ritpund lo th* i»wu»pal Act 

Hy tla Vju mies A* t, 18 l H,thc inspei tois appointed 
undi r tin Mi tallih ions Mines A« f shall also be 
m q*o's of quariiis 1 hesi inspei ton* also have 
Hi. ,m»iu 'uni' i f< d upon t> m wlmh ,yc eiven 
to< j>/\ * rum* i,l inspi i tors of tan.oi lesand workshops. 

JNSPWl’105 .of propi:rt\.- -1 ’own is given 
to a jungc of inc* High Louit to order a*y \ Vson to 
in p* ■ ) h land, oi the hoii-e, Ji the personal pro- 
j,< j i . oj i • ui oid* i that justue may be done 
to him who s.. ks it IW ju^ge has the right also 
to iitjiuir tin Jiiv A rfibpM t the pio|¥*t|y, reaP oi 
pVi'onul A Mu vt ,"L^n.»y h** ordmd by the judgo^ 
*o m*.pei t • * rtaiti i)t*;p>ify and to^ejant the result 
A his nAp* (lion M h*: objei t of giving this power 
to,a judge i* to cnabjA stranger to enter upon 
your laud} oi mine, against oui will, pel haps, or 
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to examine and inspect our personal property. that ever)* person who owns property, real or per- 
The theory of ftur law is that our property, real or sonal, and employs labour, must do everything he 
personal is sacred; an Englishman's house is his reasonably can for the comfort, and safdiy of the 
castle, therefore it can only be entered, against workers and the public. Statute law directly inter- 
the wish of the owner, by the order of the feres with ownership of property ; this statute law 
court. is passed by the legislature, at the request of the 

Inspection of the property of other people is people themselves, and is a direct denial of the old 

ordered for rf?l sorts of purposes, and occurs in saying, already quoted, that an Englishman's Rouse 

many statutes Entry may be made upon your land is his castle . it is only so after the Government and 
for tne purpose of examining it, and for assessing its other inspectors have done with it. 
rateable value, or with a view to compulsory pur- INSPECTION OF REGISTER.—By Section 30 of 
chase from you, for some public purpose. The the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, it is 
Trinity Brethren may go aboard a ship belonging enacted that the register of the members of a joint 
to another person, when their visit is to do justice, stock company shall be open, during business hours, 
or for the general good. Your food, chink, drugs, to the inspection of any member of the company 

and clothing may all be inspected by pioperly gratis, ancl also to the inspection of any other 

appointed persons, who are on the look-out for person upon payment of Is., or such smaller sum 

adulteration, or for iniectious disease. Houses and as the company may prescribe, 
buildings may be entered and inspected to see if INSTALMENT.—One of the parts of a debt 

they are safe, or sanitary, or if they confoim to which is paid at any time different from any other 
building laws or by-laws. Factoncs, woikshops, part of the debt, or to the balance It also means 
mines, quarries, and docks may all be inspected by a payment on ai count By the payment of one or 
properly appointed strangeis, whose duty is laid more instalments, a debt is kept alive so as to 
down for tnem by statute. Those inspectors may prevent the Statute of Limitations running. Thus, 
examine your property or mine, against our will, the balance of any simple contract d*bt is always 
for the common good legally claimable, however old the debt itself, 

Factories or workshops arc inspected for the within six yeais from the payment of the last 
following purposes : To see that there is sufficient instalment. 

air, sufficient light, sufficient space, sufficient lava- INSTALMENT SYSTEM.—There has long been 
tory accommodation ; sufficient dryness or wetness, a system in existence of purchasing goods on 
as the case ma^ require. To see, further, that the credit, the payment for the same being made by 
machinery is made safe for the workers , that their penodic.il instalments, though this was formerly 
hours arc in accordance with law ; that their meals largely confined to traders who were known as 
shall be had in healthy and sanitary surroundings , tallymen. Clothes are one of the i hief articles 
and that, in dangeious trades, where the ingredients dealt in The periodical payments continue until 
wrought upon are either poisonous t oi hurtful in the debt is extinguished After clothes, books 
other ways, to see that evety caie shall be taken to began to be sold in a similar fashion. More 
minim ise the danger to health ami to life. recently the instalment system has been extended 

''"T/PShiues an A' quarries, Government inspectors to all kinds of articles 

are appointed for many purpose*, and among othei INSTANTER.—■ This is a term meaning " lmmc- 

things, to examine the shafts, the machinery, the diately,” though in a legal sense it is sometimes 
dangers fiom fire-damp, from explosions, whether asserted that it signifies that an act shall be done 
of gas or of steam boilers ; to overlook the safety within twenty-four hours. 

lamps, the labour, the firing of shots, and the INSTITUTE OF BANKERS.—Theie ate three 
explosives us\»‘d ;< to inspect every part of the mine Institutes in existence in the United Kingdom 
or quarry and all wlfci work therein, whether cm- which are devoted to the interests of the banking 
ploycr, or workman, or workwoman, or boy, or community, and the objects of which are to assist 
girl ; to inspect all tip machinery used, and to see its members (‘n acquiring an efficient knowledge of 
that all things, animate and inanimate, conform to the theory of banking The oldest is that of Scot- 
thc particular statute by which they are governed land, which was established in 1875. The Institute 
and to report or direct as he may deem fit par excellence, viz., that of England, was founded 

Inspectors of weights and measures are appointed in 1879, and Ireland followed..suit with an Institute 
to see that your weights and measures are true to of its own in 1898. Lectures and discussions are 
*he standard, so that the public may get a'full pourd the chief media through which (he wqrk is carried 
weight, when they ask for it, or a full yaid measure, qp, but each Institute has a Journal of its own, in 
Inspectors of railways are appointed, not in the which ail points connected with banking are 
interest of the directors and shareholders, but for threshed out bv the most expert financiers of the 

the benefit of,the public; and the duty of these day. * q 

inspectors is to see that the ways are <,afe, the INSTRUMENT.—This is the legal term applied 

rolling stock safe, ^nd the points and signals are to a bill, a cheque, a deed, or any document in 

all in order, 1 and thaf c/eiy care is taken to protect writing by means of which some right or contract 

human'life from danger. < is expressed. * - *- 

Urnk* the Companies Acts, 1908*-1917, the Board INSURABLE INTEREST.—In order that a per- 
of Trade maly appoj nt one or more competent inspec- son may legally effect any insurance in tins country, 
tors to investigate the affairs of a company and to he m sL possess some pecuniary interest in the 
report at the Board»s direction. Such inspections thing insured. This if called his insurable interest, 
take place on application < i shareholders and m t. and the possession of this interest distinguishes a 
proper cacc c expenses are borne by ff.ie company. contract^ if insurance from one of wagering. To a 

r* All these varipus form.' of the infection of pro- certain 'extent this doctryie hao recently been 

perty are a direct interference with the liberty of invaded upon, .but the nature of' this invasijjj^.is 
the subject to do as he lil^s with lus own. Statute specially noted under each kind of lnsurarL-e. 

law has modified this absolute right, and has required The st;tute 14 Geo. III. c. 48, was passed, f in 
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\fli, toprevcnt a " mischievous kind uk.-aimne " 
and enalted— 

“(•I'No insurance shall be made by anv person 
or persons, bodies politic or coipoiaic, on the hie 
or lives of any peist^i or poisons, or on ,uu oihei 
event or events whatsoever, wherem the prison, 
or persons lor whose use, tiem-lit, <,i on whose 
ac<#)unt such policy 01 poln ies shall be made, 
shall have no interest, or by wav of puiinii; 
wagering ■ and that every assnram e made mn- 
trary to the true intent and meaning hereof shall 
be null and void to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, 

“ (2) It shall not be lawful to make any policy 
or policies on the life or lives of any poison oi 
persons, or other event ot events, without insett¬ 
ing in siuh policy or policies the pewm 01 per¬ 
sons, name or names mleiestcd then in. <n tor 
whose use, benefit, or on whose account Mich 
policy is so made or iinderwuUen 

“ (3) In all cases whet e tlvinsuied hath intm*st 
in such hie 01 lives, event ot events, no gicitei 
sunt shall be iccoveied or received fiom the 
insurer or insurers than the' amount m value «>( 
the interest of the insured in sin h life 01 lives, 
or other event or events ” 

The necessity of insuiable inteiest m tin* «.»■.■* of 
marine insurance had been piouded for in 17 U> by 
the statute 19 Geo 1 c 37 

In Order to escape heavy losses wln-h might 
otherwise fall upon them, msmanee companies au 
in the habit of re-msumn; win nevn the nsks ate 
of a heavy chaiactei One oifu e has always a 
sufficient, insurable interest in am pioperty whuh 
has been in>uted with it loie-insme m anot In-r ollu < 
INSURANCE. —Tor the sake of umvenn n< <, the* 
whole subject of Insurance has bum divided under 
separate headings, and n ferenco must be made to 
the* special article s on c\n h ot tin s«- for full mloi m.i- 
tion. For facility of tioss-n It mice, it may he 
stated at once that the ubjutol Indemnity Insui 
ance is subdivided as follows (1) Auouut.mts 
Indemnity, (2) Baggage, (9 Boilei, (4) Huiglan, 
(5) Excess Bad Debts, (6) file, (7) OuaiantM, 
(8) Live Stock, (9) Beisonal Xtcuhnt, (10) Flale 
Glass, (II) Thud Patty Risks, (12) Woikm.n's 
Compensation (iiu iNUkMMiv Insi-kwh i 
T here arc, howevet, .i few mattcii "huh arc- 
common to all kinds of msiname, and thiu nuy 
be usefully noticed under the fyesent at tun 

What is msmamc > It is a contiact win icbv one 
person, called the tmu et y assmer. undertakes to 
indemnify another prison, tail'd the man-i! oj 
assured, .ujaif#t a loss which may am a , ot " p^v 
a sum ot mom y to ^ma on the Tiappr nm> “ 
certain specifier event I he u.nsuh rntimwt. i ">■ 
contract is^he ptemium. which may b«* m < 
single payment, ot a u-nes ofrpuynJmD ex cm 
over a fixed period of time in the 
insurance, the name “ underwritei 
used f<% the insure.t or assmer 
• l*c el&m*nent«ji which tie conU.c f 
is contained t> caned the “ [policy ot u 
In the artul” headed FvsURvm.. In 
pointed out thftt the pc nm.iry inteu 
insured is the thing vvhu H di -ttfcgm ” 
a extract of insurance from * wag« h 
T here is one special paitu ulai m w!u‘h 
of insurance difiefs fionj csAy o icr It!” * f 

trafit iA nd that is that thfto u requm-d <> * u» r 
*eilftur.nl a full . 111(1 fr*' " J 

e wlui.h might mlfuMKC Che ■ • 


i payrA-nD 
III the case* . f mantle 
i I is pc m i dly 


(M st it e* 
ftJi#l#- ‘"‘i 
m the mam 
j c c nti.i ' 


undertaking the cqptiact lively matenal lactjmust 
lx* disclosed , it is not enough that niere should be 
an abseiuc* oi misrepresent.ition If any information 
is withheld, ^he jk>1icv of msm.uuo may dc void, 
ihe reason for tins full disclosure Inis been stated 
as follows : “One of this paituu i> pie-uiroefl to 
have means of knowledge which an- not accessible 
to the othei, and is then bound to tAl him every¬ 
thing whnh may be supposed like lv to atiect his 
judgment " ('oiitiatts which teepnic this kind ol 
full ch.sc Ic'suio ate said to be cotitia. ts ubfrrtmtt 
fidci (qv). 

Ihe pnmiple of in-auatue iof course, founded 
cm the doc time of probabilities, .ill ot which arc 
carefully calculated by act mines [qv) 

INSURANCE AKENT. Ihe prison who, m 
guiei.il, lepiesciits an insutaiice company m pro- 
c in mg insmauces It is the common plan to pay* 
him ioi his woik by commission on the woik 
accomplished, oi by salary ami e omimttsion 

Except in so far as spec nil provisions .tic* made by 
the- let ms <>f employment, the genual rules of 
aj-m\ [qv) apply 

Can- must, huvvevu, always he taken by two 
liisuied to see that tin Misuiame agent is acting 
stin tlv oil behalf of the 1 oinpanv he lepiesents and 
not oil be hall of the insure d It the iiisut.iiK e agent 
den n c c i tain tilings, in the* wav of tilling up th*' pro¬ 
posal, etc, , foi the insuud, and false stat* meats are 
contained tln-u in. the policy may be void An 
inteiestmg case on this point is that < f lJtqgar v 
ifo, k Life Asuitance I'omfntty, l t *t)2, 1 K B 516. 
Ihe head note IS as follows 1 " A poll! Y of Insur 
an<e against accidental tnjtity was elicited with an 
insurance* < oinpanv thiougli then local agent. Ihe* 
n,<>p.,sal foim was tilled up by the agent, many of 
tl c answer, tilled m by him being false m ntateriul 
i espre ts the fain* answer* vveto insetted willi^mT.,. 
tin- knowledge oi authoiitv of the %|>«li< titii? Wfio 
signed tin* jiroposal foi in without leading it lhc ^ 
proposal loiH.uned a dolaiation m wlueji the' 
apple .mt agieed that the statements in the pro¬ 
posal should foi in the basis of the p f, !t< y. and the 
policy contained a proviso that it was granted on 
the express condition of ihe Vrilflifunless of the 
statements in thv piojcsal Bnortly after payment 
of the tin mnitn the insured was ac< identally injured 
Held, fust, that it was the du% of the flf>ph< ant to 
read the answers m th#proposal befoie signing it. 
and that he must have be on taken to have, read and 
adopted them , and, secondly, that in filling in the 
false ariswns ir the juoposal the agent wi* acting, 
not ,t- till ai{i:»t nf the instiraji. |4 (ompany, but an 
,h, ,!t cbe aj.pl.t .mt. and Ch.it, then-lore. tb«» 

nolle y was void ” 

JNSUUANf K HUNKER.—An agent who , in 
, i|,-c ting iiA.il ranee 1 * on ships cargoes, etc 

INSnnNCI. ( KKTIFIt ATE. lli» is a 

win, I* m siMlotmns (omul nttaihed to .. <*ocu- 
,1 v 1 1 ,11. , 1 . 1 .1 r.h d.. l.iralKj on Che part ol an 

, ■ .. Chat Che* 1^.(1" named yc the 

urn. i 1 us lo!* -HO IICMMCI mirier a l' ol 'ey whlfh 

| v •..tl,., A,:,,h S,|. h II i.i.rtifieat* maf also 

%, t oii n i] 'h. r ,.l„ v.tv II irtcitaady for delivery. 

IVd litM'K FI.MC ihis is a fund raised by 

i „,, 't„ nr.... ' o' ■ Sdlv %irinarked, to provide for 

W. . 1 ,. tor, »,■ svonayen foryK'.ident»,_ 




p|,itc Cl,i,and similar losses 
; < a ,c^Ai in -to n# < onsid# the payment 
om'/uncs to cover these 


of the 
circ^mstam:' 


c 

) t, m env i .i 
oimiuu* 1 s to msn#anc 

inf, tv It 11 V. fis.iry, h*» at the same time recog 


Ill a* the ( \^sl 


me of tfv risk. They, therefore, 
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BUSINESS MAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in %ffect become their own insurers, and charge the 
business with # ihr amount which otherwise they would 
pay as premiums, but credit an account called an 
‘‘ Insurance 1-und " these amounts are invested 
outside the business, and allowed to accumulate 
at Compound mtuest until smh a sum is provided 
as is considered adequate to c over the nsks 

The chief f.ilfu ulty in forming these funds oc< urs 
at the commencement of doing so, as at this time 
the nsk is gieat and the fund small 'this diffi¬ 
culty may be mitigated by lnsunng pait of the risk 
with insuiamc companies until such time as 
the ne< essity lot this leases by the fund being of 
adequate amount 

To st.irt the fund a fairly large sum is usually 
allocated fi 4>111 piolit as the basis, as it is evident the 
amount payable in premiums would scaicely be 
a sufficient provision in the early stage of 
accumulating 

INSURANCE, INDEMNITY.— (Sec Indkmniiy 
Insuranu ) 

INSURANCE, LIFE. -(See Like Insurance) 
INSURANCE, MARINE.— (Sec M\kine Insur¬ 
ance ) 

INSURANCE, NATIONAL. -(Ne Nation\l 

Insukance ) 

INSURANCE POLICY.— I he document which 
sets out the terms upon whn h an insurance is 
effected. (See Lours ok Insurance) 
INTANGIBLE ASSETS.— (See Assets ) 

INTER-BO CRSE SECURITIES — INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL SECURITIES. — these are general 
terms for indicating sec unties, the loans for which 
were originally raised simultaneously in different 
countries. They ate dealt in at a fixed rate of 
exchange, as indicated in the body of the bond 
Consequently they can be bought or sold in different 
countries at prat tically the same prices 

~ this is a Scottish legal teun, and 
it is used to express practically the same thing as 
an injunction ( qv .) m English law. 

INTEREST. —The payment of interest is a result 
of the fact that people who desire to obtain the 
control of capital are more numerous than those 
who desire* to * dreve ^hemsclves of the cate and 
preservation of cajA d- One map who has a pro¬ 
perty right, that is a claim recognised by society 
to dispose freely q c a portion of the wealth in 
existence, may not wish «*o exeuisc his tight in 
the present Another may wish to use m the pre¬ 
sent more property rights than he himself possesses , 
and he /vill be glad to avail himself of the pioperty 
right of the lirst. And if the first, has the pre< isc 
i amount that the second requires, no payment, for 
the loan of wealth could be exacted. The transfer 
of p-Cperty rights, temporarily, fiom the one to 
the other would be simply a mutual convenience ; 
and it is qivte conceivable that people may wish 
to defer enjoyment of more wealth 'ban other 
people wish to employ. In tlrat case the property 
owneis wtnild ha' 3 to pay someone who would 
take care of the pioperty and undertake to restore 
it a) a stipulated date, or on demand at some 
indefinite future time Interest would then be 
negative Usually, however, more property rights 
are required than would be available if the tem¬ 
porary use of tlient were* gu'ctuif/uis. To the gr^at 
• bulk oKrlankind'a sovereign here*and now is more 
eligible than .a soverrgn* in tht future or in a 
remote place. Money down 1 ?, reasonably enough, 
preferred to money son»f day. The owners of pro¬ 
perty are, therefore, in a position of advantage as 


[D?T' 

• 

compared with the borrowers. They can exact a 
payment for their consent to alienate Jheir pro¬ 
perty for a time. By the competition qf borrowers 
they receive a reward for waiting, a payment for 
their abstinence from present enjoyment. This 
payment is interest. It is “ pure ’* interest if the 
security for the alienated property is practically 
perfect, if the possibility of loss of the prm«pal is 
so small as to be negligible. If not negligible, there 
will be along with " pure ” interest a premium, 
which may rise to any amount, on account of the 
risk of loss involved 

From the borrower's point of view, interest is the 
ayment he is obliged to make in order that he may 
ave control over capital. He offers interest 
because he thinks he has skill enough to earn it ; 
and the amount he is piepared to offer depends on 
lus estimate of Ins ability. If he thinks that by* 
the possession of a sum of money he can earn a 
profit of 10 per cent , he will be glad to pay 5 per 
cent, for the loan The hot rower obtains inn cased 
eontiol over industry , Ihe lendet exchanges for a 
guaiantec of periodical payments the powci of 
control that property gives The borrower has the 
chance of making big profits , the ^lender has the 
certainty of moderate gains The lender has 
exchanged capital for income; the borrower 
guarantees income for capital 

'I he rate of interest will be such that the amount 
of capital requued by those who wish to increase 
their power of controlling mdustiy, will be supplied 
by those who are willing to part with their capital 
for a fixed and guaranteed consideration. The 
rate of interest will equalise the Demand and 
Supply of loans As the rate goes higher the desire 
to accumulate becomes more intense The pay¬ 
ment of mtei est is the incentive to the use and 
increasing of property , and the greater the stimulus 
the greater the saving Coupled with the increase 
of capital will be a decrease of the wish to control 
the capita! For as the difference between the 
rate of piolit and the tate of inteicst becomes less, 
more capitalists will prefer a guaranteed payment 
of interest to the contingent earning of profits. 
From borrowcis they will become lenders to the 
moic sanguine capitalists The increased supply ot 
loans from the increased rewaid, aided by the 
decreased ilenrrnd because of the diminution of 
the margin between piofits and intei est, speedily 
produces a market' late of intei est which makes 
the capital offered for loan equal to the capital 
sought for at that rate , 'Ilv converse occurs as the 
late falls The less the reward that can be had 
fiom savings, 'he less motive for cumulation ; 
and if thcie is'a gieat diligence between intei est 
nnd pu'its, any who would otherwise have been 
lenders will t leinselves undertake’ tht? risks, if not 
the labours, elf business 

The sole i ?ason for intei cst payment is that 
without it th > demand feu loans would exceed fhe 
supply. No cuiious theory of “ icproductv;lty " is 
necessary to explain its existcny Ua^utfal cA*in<St 
yield an income of itself and apart fiom the skill 
with which it is managcti ; interest is simply the 
parti ci f faeir profits paid by the active employers 
of capital to those? who prefer to reap gains in 1 
passivity But the' annuitants, in the last rt&ort, 
aie dependent for their annuities on the enterprise, 
eneig$, aiyl foresight, of jthc directors of industry. 
Tlje error revived by Hfcnry Gtnrgc is a v^rj^old 
one ; “ Supposing tihat in a country atiapted «to 
them It set out bees , at the end of a year d will 
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have more swarms of bees and th<Thon#y which 
they hav% made Or supposing, where then* is a 
range, I tu|n out sheep, <>i hogs, or cattle , .it the 
end of the year 1 will, upon the avuuge, also have 
an increase ^ 

“Now, what gives the 1m tease in these t.w*s is 
the active power of Nat me , tin pnnuple of 
growth, of repiodiution, whnh cvcivwlieie dui.n- 
tenses all the forms of tint niWciious ihing or 
condition which we <all life, and it seems to me 
that it is thft whi< h is the e uum of mteiest, or the 
increase of capital ovei and above that due to 
labour” It must, of com sc, be iduuttid tint 
capital sometimes appeals ot its<*lt to be pio- 
dui tive If, as Hentham said, a man expends a 
sum of money in the pun base <>t a bull and ot a 
heifer, and il he finds himstll, as the umlt, in a 
Mow years the possessor of a hcid of tattle, it tan 
lmidlv be s<ud that Ins mone\ lias been "unpin- 
dm five” "'lhe wine in .1 mil man’s t ell.n, the 
trees upon his mountains, the wm ks «»1 ait m Ins 
gallery, will often acquire a \astlv inh.nxiel \ due 
bv simple cfllux of time “ Hut in tin- gnat bulk 
of cases, lalxmi and man igemeut aie essential, it 
t capital is to be pioduetive so as to udinit ot tin 
payment of tnlenst Capital is so mm h dcpr» - 
dating mat hint ly 01 detenoi ating matinals unless 
an oiganisation—emplo\er ami woikman- i> at 
hand to utilise them and, as tliev aie toirumed, 
to replace them with an 1m lease lhe labomei — 
both the labourer who si henit s and 01 gaums with 
his head and the labomei who men lv ‘allies out 
directions ’S imlispensablt to the pieseivation of 
capital , but the m - essitv of < apital to tin laboui < 1 
is, utulei out system, mine immediately obvious No 
living iieulun is quite so helpless as the l.ibnuiei 
who has not .miss 1 o means of piodm tion-tools 
and appiopnite natural agents im lulling luml 
His own unaule’il * ifo 1 1 ^ would not lv cp him alive 
a month 

The doe-tiim 1 of il. ' Middle \i»cs that loans 
should be fice, and lint tin < xa< turn of mtm‘*t 
is an exploding of laboui b\ the eliones ot tin* 
< o.iimuuit v, is still not e xlui* 1 It is < xpn > d bv 
Kuslun, for example, in it, most absolute- foim 
do mai k the 11 iinmalit'’ i>t lending niom-v with a 
vi*»w te_> making prold, he e all. 1 he* pav nu nt usury, 
not "interest", fot interest. b^ 


It 'j eji'l IV.lt loll 
it Tied h le mid 


inteiest, 

{“ it is piofit able ”), we in 1<1 imply 
and botiowei gamed fiom tin* fcun lb* denounces 
the folly ot those who imagine that they - an sub¬ 
sist m idleness upon 11 uy V INury is prop- rlv 'ho 
taking ot mom-, for tin* loan 01 iise of au> thing 
(over and ibuv. wh.ft p 13 ' for le.ir ami «oai) 
sm h u■>< involving m -are <>, lab^.r on t'*e p<‘'t 
of the lender It im Index all investments - u|»it.-e* 
whatsoever,#etiflnmg 1 diMdinds,’ a* distmfr.mxhrd 

fioin 1 
woi k*- 

righ 

wheels ^r 

sp*tro* but ^ilu i-ei son - 


whatsoever,#et.fining 1 dmchnds’ avl.stintpushed 
f,om labour wages, or profits # Umskinvbody who 
woi ks on a railroad as plate laVei. oif stoke«. ha, 1 
right to wages for his work , ami ary m 1 ,! ’’ 
wheels *>r rails his a right to pivin ' I*"' ">■ 11 


ib 


.11 1 


who he 

”hiiTi'li, il ’o'lirl^towjnls the ni.i 
nuhl to the alum of tin - (lull'll' 
more u\th»- tike u Uithniu 
,usurers fhey m.tv take i'fjv •"•»•';»** 

vea% twenty-live loi four, !).: fo. In"i , 
for a hundred But thr Hist ta, limn; tin f ' >' 
than their hundred, be it ,oo*-r 01 Dt'-V ’ * 
How the increase# invesWnent of »» 

the*beft guarantee of effu i-n* ruble vtvi.c. is 1 


i, lur . a 
. am* no 
•tl^*- an 
, I'M two 


, -bilious, is not manifest 


“ Usury “ he aspires us, “ is worse than tj^eft, 
in so lai as it is obtained either by deriving people 
or distressing them . generally by both^ and, 
finally, by deceiving the usunr himself, who comes 
to think that usury is a leal im lease, and that 
money >.m glow out ol immev . whereas all notify 
13 increase to one prison only by de< reuse to 
another , and every gain ol tabulate I Imiement 
to the Ki« h is balam ed bv the mathematic ill 
equivalent ot Document to the Uoot " lhe idea 
is evidently that the ticditoi is a n*h tmane ici 
living on lhe gains bom struggling rlibtof*-, but 
usually the gicat Imam ms aie moie d*btors than 
11 editor s lhe thief »i editor (lass aie those who 
live on past savings invested in "sale" lines, 
h.'ldeis ot hie msmames, ami wage eaineis uml 
piofessumal nun, to whom the piospett of inlet est 
bom then modest *• a lings has been of the greatest 
publi' bem lit l'lonomu reslhssness has been 
iemovo.1 by the appioval on grounds ol publn 
policy ot an intrust system In v«i\ many < ftst‘8 
it would be tin* tevuse nt kindness and of ills 
tributnc jiiitne to emoin.igi debtois at the 
exp* use* ot i u ditoi s 

Hut il is not ms iss.uy to bung Imwnid remote 
reasons why interest should be paid It would 
M*e*tn no moie* Ilian letsonublc that if a workman, 
b\ means ot a in.n him , < an pi ovule 1<n tunes, 
pel li.ip, a hundred turns, more than without it, 
some poll ion of the inuase shoo'd a> c uie to the 
capitalist who has piovided the ',?»a* hme , and 
even il the loan is puidy l<»r < misumpt ion, the 
intei est paid (• >i it is tin* numtl.uv make-wiighl 
to enable the Inline good to balam e the present 
good -lilenti< .il m all i«,peets except tune NN<* 
must add something to the value ot an invitation 
to dine n<*\t \(.u to make it equal to the* (linnet 
pi o v idl'd tor II, HOW "A bud in tin* hand is ^ 
woi til two in tin bush" < on vet 
a future good -a bill at siv moifths, for inst.une - 
bn a pnsMit flood, ae are obliged to a. • ept a less 
amount that? we should have had in the* future 
'Ih-* < 1 j f f * i cue i in valm* create el by turn* is, Inn*. 

I hsi ount • 

il,.- p,.in w. i in lb-'* *ii" •m;" 1 ' t"'' 1 
l,uh, .hut,M h- ifi.ilml'ii” «*. |»'h.i|„. lli.it <>l 
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TJhe fluctuations in the rate pver short intervals, 
fluctuations &hich are typical of a market so highly 
organised and sensitive as the Money Market is, 
depend mainly on the amount of the available loans 
m the hand of the professional money-lenders, 
bafikers, and bill-brokets A discussion of these 
variations will be found m the article Money 
Market ANfi Trade. 

INTEREST AND INTEREST TABLES.—Interest 
is money paid for the use of money. It is generally 
calculated at a certain rate per annum. The money 
lent is called the principal; the sum per cent, or 
per hundred agreed upon is the late of interest. 

Though it is true to say that the interest charged 
is the money agreed to be paid for the use of money, 
it is nevertheless divisible into two parts, for the 
rate chaiged increases as the risk undet taken is 
greater. Hence, one portion is for the use of the 
money, the rcmaindei being a compensation for the 
chance of losing the whole owing to the insecurity 
of the investment. 

Simple interest is computed upon the principal 
only, and is invariable. Compound mteiest is calcu¬ 
lated upon the punupal and upon any intei est 
which has accrued due and has not been paid. 
Compound interest is not favoured by law, since 
it is the duty of a creditor to demand lus interest 
as soon as it becomes due 

Unless agreed upon by the parties, no intei cst is 
allowed by the court except in the following cases—• 

(1) Where there is a usage of trade 

(2) Where mteiest is specially given by a juiy. 

(3) When a judgment is not immediately satisfied. 
Time at which Money doubles itself at Interest. 

(а) Simple Interest. Divide 100 by the rate per 
cent. The quotient gives the number of years. 

(б) Compound Interest . Divide 70 by the rate 
per c ent. The quotient gives the number of years. 

0 -^ady method of calculation, and the 
result will be sufficiently accurate for all general 
' purposes. More correctly it is as folloivs, calculating 
from*! to 10 per cent — 


Rate 

per 

cent. 

Gimf ;c»*Intcy*st. 

Compound Interest. 

2 

50 ye 

t 

irs *" 

35 years 

1 day 

2* 

40 


28 

28 days 

.3 

33 

4 months 

23 

164 ,, 

H 

28 

208 days 

20 ,, 

54 „ 

4 

25 


17 , ,, 

246 

4* 

22 

8 K days 

15 ' 

273 

5. 

20 


14 

75 

&' n 

IG 

8 months 

.11 ,, 

327 ,, 

1 

14 

104 days 

10 ,, ’ 

89 „ 

8 

12 D 


9 „ 

O 

9 

11 

40 clays 

8 „ 

‘ ig !! 

10 

10 

5, e 

7 „ 

100 „ 

— L - 

- 

- ... -- 

O' 

- — 


Simple Interest Table. The foHowing table thows 
how to emulate* the simple interest on any amount 
at any rate of interest for any number of days. 
The interest is calculate^ upon £100 at 2 per cent., 
3 per cent., 4 per rentS^ind 5 ^ler cent. To fjjid 
'the intooe^t at afiy other rate, multiples or party of 
* each of these ipust be y^ken. Thu’ for 4.^ per cent., 
take 4 per cent, and add ony-eigthh of the same. 
For 12 1 per cent., add 5,ocr cent., 4 per cent., 3 per 
cent., and one-twelfth oi 3 per cent. * 


ENCY' 


:ycl0p^e 


DIA 


[ifr 


Examples, (a) What is the simple interest on 
£140 for 79 days at 4^ per cent. ? * 

$ £ s. d. 

On £100 for 79 days at 4 % the 
mteiest is .. . . .. 0 17 3f 

On £100 for 79 days at £ % the 

interest is .. .. .. ..011 

(i.e., one-eighth of 2 %) _ 


£0 18 4* 


the interest on £140 is ^ * 18s. 4|d. = 
£1 5s 9d. 

(b) Find the simple interest on £92 for 135 days 
at 3 h per cent. , , 

On £100 for 135 days at 3% the » s ’ 
interest is . . .. 1 2 2£ 

On £100 for 135 days at \ % the ^ 

interest is . .. ..0 3 8} 

( i.e ., one-sixth of 3 %) _ 

f\ 5 101 


•. the interest on [92 is e-’, X A Ss. lOJd. = 
[I 3s. 9Jd. 

Interest on /KKI at 2 per centr, 3 per cent.,- 
4 per rant., anil 5 per cent, tor any number of 
days from I to 365 calculated to the nearest farthimr. 
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Kites of mteiest here j*iven ior any mimbei of v«vv* 
up to 60 , amt also at other rates l>v means ot multi¬ 
plication oi thvision ^ 

} \amples. (a) What is tlu* amount to wlmh /100 
will lutunuilate at tompouml inteiest ri.15 years 
at 11 pci «cut ? 

<1 in 15 \ t ai v at 4J per . * nt amounts to 1 1 0353. 

< 100 will amount to I *U53 v. 100«> 103 53 
ir ,.103 10s 73 

p ) Wlut ‘•uni of monev. invested at i omoouiul 
mtenst at 4 pel Lent, will amount to /l,000 in 
25 \ i at s ? 

,1 in ‘35 \ eai s at 4 pot « ent amounts to »2 (>053. 

sum i cquiti >1 i^ 1,000 - <><>58 <375 'is 5J.h 

(i I \ tatln r wishes to pio\ nle a sum ol , 1 ,000 loi ^ 
his siiji w hen t he hitt ri i c a* lies t he a^e ot J1 W hat * 
sum must heuiMst, at 13^ p< i >ent , at theiluMs 
both, to set nit this amount ; 1 

< 1 in 21 \< ais at 2J pt r . t nt amounts to s 1 6706 
. sum jeijuned Is 1,000 1 h/0(i . / 505 /s. 70 

(For I able I, see in \t pam ) 

rAMLK n. 

Hus table shows the sum to wlm h an annuity ol 
£l pei annum amounts . t Out* lent pei i enta”,'’ ■ f*'i 
un\ numbti ol vats ftom 1 to 00, "'iml to tom 
pla-ts oi tie* imals l iom this table it will be 
l„.s‘ible to » ah nlate the sum ot an\ annuity at any 
ot the ax i.itesot inteust htiejpven toi any numbti 
of ytsiis up to 00, anti also at other lates by 
multipiu atton or division. 45 

I mm !>}{' (a) What is the sum of an annuity <0 

/'JhO at 3 pei v t nt in 52 yeais ? 

" An annuity ot /1 at 3 pel tint n/ 52 years 

amounts to /1210^03 

<2ti0 will amount to H21 |003 x 260 t~ 

/ : 1.041 0s 0.1 

(>,i p.y vUiat *<,nal annual m>talm< nts must a^ 
|,, oi ol < 5 omo |...i iow. .1 .it 5 pt i < t 
tin numbei o| svi/.h mstahmnls bum; 12 l 
U\<\( Multiply the sum bonow-. .1 bv 


\b< 


i;i\. n in 1 able I, ami diwd 
l’li'ui 1 S j.’i\ell ill 1 able 11 

1 In amount ot ^ I tor 12 yeais 

< 1 /‘‘50 # 

I In- value ol am annuity 7,1 
5 pei . ent is <15 0171 
, Annual nisi alnu nils 

5,000 - 1 7050 * 

. . . - - /5<>4 3s in-1 

15 0171 
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TABLE I. 


r 


* 

Years 

21 )>t:r runt. ' 14per cent. 

54J per cent i 

4 per cent, "j 

4$ per cen^ 

5 per cent. 

■jti 

Years. 

% 

"i- 

1 

1 0250 1 0300 

1-0350 

1-0400 ! 

1-0450 

1-050^ f 

i , 

2 

1 0506 1-0609 

1-0712 

1-0816 ! 

1-0920 

MRS , 

o 

X 

1 -0769 1 -0927 

1-1087 

1-1249 

1-1412 

1-1576 

I 

1 

1 ■1038 1-1256 

1-1475 

1-1699 

1 • 1925 

1-21-55 

4 

r> 

1-1314 TI593 

1 1877 

1-2167 

1-2462 1 

1-2763 

5 

4) 

1-1597 1-1941 

1-2293 i 

1-2653 

1-3023 | 

1-3401 

6 

4 

1-1887 1-2299 

1-2723 

1-3159 

1 3609 

1-4071 

7 

8 

1-2181 1-2668 

1-3168 

1-3686 

1-4221 

1-4775 

8 


1-2489 1-3048 

1-3629 

1-4233 

1-4861 

1-5513 

9 

10 

1 2801 1-3439 

1-4106 ; 

1-4802 

1-5530 

1 6289 

10 

4 

11 

1 3121 1-3842 

1-4510 ! 

1-5395 

1 -6229 

1-7103 

11 

12 

1-3449 1-4258 

1 5111 i 

1-6010 

1 6959 

1-7959 

12 

18 

1-3785 1 4685 

1-5640 1 

1-6651 

1-7722 

1-8856 

13 

14 

1-4130 15126 

1 6187 | 

1-7317 

1 8519 

1-9799 

14 

15 

1-4483 1-5580' 

1 6753 j 

1-8009 

1 -9353 

2-0789 

15 

16 

1-4845 1-6047 

1-7340 

1-8730 

2-022 4 

2-1829 

16 

17 

1-5216 1-6528 

1-7947 

1-9479 

2-1134 

2-2920 

17 

18 

1-5597 1-7024 

1-8575 j 

2-0258 

2 2085 

2 4066 

18 

19 

1-5987 1-7535 

1-9225 | 

2 1068 

2-3079 

2 5270 

19 

20 

1 6386 1-8061 

1-9898 

2-1911 

2-4117 

2 6533 

. 

20 

21 ! 

1-6796 1-8603 

2-0594 

2-2788 

2-5202 

2-7860 

21 

22 

1,7216 1-9161 

2-1315 

2-3699 

2 6337 

2-9253 

22 

28 

1-7646 1-9736 

2-2061 

2-4647 

2 7522 

3 0715 

23 

24 

1-8087 2-0328 

2 2833 

2 5633 

2 8760 

3-2251 

24 

25 

1-8539 2-0938 

2 3632 

2-6658 

3 0054 

3-3864 

25 

26 

1-9003 2-1566 

2-4460 

2-7725 

3 1407 

3-5557 

26 

27 

1-8478 2-2213 

2-5316 

2-8834 

3-2820 

3-7335 

27 

28 

1-D965 2-2879 

2-6202 

2-9987 

3-4297 

3-9201 

28 

29 

2-0464 2-3566 

2-7119 

3-1187 

3 5840 

r 4-1161 

29 

_ ,J» 0976 2-4273 

2 8068 

3-2434 

3-7 453 

4-3219 

80 

81 2-1500 2-5001 

2 9050 

3 3731 

3 9139 

4-5380 

31 

ae 

2-2038 2-5751 - 

3-0067 

3-5081 

4-0900 

4-7649 

82 

83 

2-2589 2-6523 

3-1119 

3-6484 

4 2740 

5 0032 

33 

34 

2-3153 2-7319 

3-2209 

3-7943 

4-4664 

5-2533 | 

84 

85 

2-3732 i 2-8139 

3-3336 

3-9461 

4-6673 

5 5161 

35 

36 

f ‘ 2-4'.?A, C 2-8983 

3-4503 

4-1039 

4-8774 

5-7918 

86 

87 

2-4933 ' 2-9852 

3 5710 

4 2681 

5-0969 

6-0814 

37 

88 

2-5557 3 0748 

3 6960 

4-4388 

A 5-3262 

6-3855 

88 

39 

' 2-6196 1 3-1670 

3 8254 

4-6164 t, 

5-5659 

6-7048 

39 

40 

2-6851 1 3-2620 

3 9593 

4-8010 

P 5-8164 

4 

7-0400 

40 

41 

2-7522 3-3599 

4-0978 

• 4-9931 

6 6-0781 

7-3920 

41 

42 

2 8210 3-4607 

4-2413 

5-1928 

Y 6 35»6 1 

7 7617 

42 

43 

2 8915* 3-5645 , 

4 3897 

5-4005 

1 . 6-6374 

8-1497 

43 

44 

2-9638 \ 3-6715 

’ 4-54! 3 

5 6165 

r 6 9361 

8-2572 

44 

4$ 

3-0379 V 3-7816 

4-7024 * 

, 5-8412 

C 7-2482 J 

8-9850 

45 

ffc 

3-1139 i 3-1950 

4-8669 

Ro/ia 

7-5744 

o-4343 

46 

47 

3-1917 4 0110 

5-0373 

6-3178 

7-9153 

9-906il 

47 

48 

’3-2715 4-1323 

5-2136 

(j 57OS 1 

tf?715 

10-4013 

48 

49 

l 3-3533 4-2562 

* 5 3961 

ti 8333 ! 

8-6437 

10-9213 

49 

50 

I ^3-437< | 4-3839 

5-5849 

7-1067 1 

1 9-0326 

11-4674 

50 

51 

3-5830 4-5154 1 

5 7803 

7-3909 

- 9-4390 

'>2-04(17 '* 

■1 

51 

is 

3 Rill 4-6508 

5-9827 

7-6885 

! 9-8638 

12-6428 

52 

53 

3-7813 - 4-7904 

6-1920 

7-9940 

10-3077 

13-274* 

53 

54 

3-7939 ! 4-9341 

0 4088 

*-.'il37 

10-7715 

13-9387 

54 

55 

3-8887 2 5-0821 

6-6331 

8-6463 

1 1»2562 

14-6356 


' 56 

, 3-985*) '?.-23Vi 

6-865* 

8-9921* 

11-7672 

15-3674 

56 

57 

4-0856 , 5-391,6 

7-1035 

9-3518 

! 12-''921 

16-1357 

57 

58 

4-1877 M 5-5534: 

7-3542 

9-7I59-* 

12-8152 

16-9425 


59 

| 4-2924 5-7200 

i 7-6116 » 

9.0-1149 

1 13,4233 

17-7897 ,y*- 


60 

4-3997 C 5-8916 

7-8780 

10 5195 

14-0273 

| 18-6792 

80 

't 
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Years' 4}*i>er cent 3 per cent 3J V" r ’* ut '_ 4l 


n 


6 I" 


•n'rars. 


1* 1 0000 

a a ^^2 1)250 

K % 07 So 

4 4 1525 

• 5 2505 

0 0078 


IS 

t 

H 

8 
10 

u 
12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
1" 

18 

19 

20 

21 

«»•> 

23 

24 

25 
28 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
3# 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
16 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51* 

52 

53 

54 


57 

58 

5* 


7 5475 

8 7302 
-I 05tO 

11 2035 

12 4835 
10 7''SO 
15 1 105 
I iv 5 ion 
17 n 120 
10 tM 11 
'20 SIS 4 8 
22 3804 
2*01151 
2.5-5447 

27-1834 
28 5029 
3(1 5845 
32 3491 
34 157S 
30 111 18 
37-012! 

30 5500 
11 8504 
1 1 4(I'J6 

40 (inn t 
48 15113 
511 S' tl 
52 0129 
54 0283 
57 31115 
59 7340 
62 2271 
64 783) 

67 4*W> 

70 0877 
72-8890 
75 6609 
7K 5524 ' 

81*102 | 
81.5541 
87 19*70 
%n 8590 
94-1311 
97-4844 

% *lun«i:U5 
pit 445* 
108 0556 
U1-1570 
H 5-5509 
110 4897 
>28 4257 
127M1J 
- |31-699» 

1^135-9915 


1 0000 
2 0 *00 

3 oooo 

4 IS *6 

5 3091 

6 4681 

7 (>626 
S 8924 

10 1592 

11 4610 

12 SO;9 

1 1 1921 
15 0179 
17 0861 
IS 5990 
'20 15i»9 
21 7917 
214115 
'25 1169 
26 8705 

•28 (>7* >6 
30 5 *69 
32-4529 
34 4265 
36 459 1 
38 5531 
40 7097 
42 9309 

45-2189 

47 5754 

50 0027 
52 5027 
55 0778 
57 7302 
60 4621 
6* 2759 
66 1742 
69 1595 


75 101 1 

• 

78 66 *4 
82 0232 
*5 4835 
89 018 s 
92 719i 
96 501 l 

100 396* 

101 108 
ll)8-#40 
132.7ms 

I 17 1811 

121 3“'' ' 

fco 

131 1 ./() 

l :s«-i 
MINUS'* 
1h.) 7887 
1SJJ8H1 
•lSf3335 
163-M3.1 


1 nS'OD 

2 0350 

3 1062 
4-2119 
5 3625 

55o2 
7 7794 
9 0517 

10 3c*85 

11 7 *14 

1 * 112o 

1 1 6* * 19 
16 l 1 *0 
n 677" 

19 2957 

20 9710 
22 7050 
24 4'‘97 
‘26 *572 
28-2797 

30 2691 
*2 3289 
34 1601 
36 66**5 
38 9498 
4131*1 l 
43 7590 
46 2906 
48 9)07 
51*0226 

51-4291 
57 3344 ' 

*,(13411 1 

6 * 4531 I 
66 6739 
70 0075 ; 

73 4578 
77 0288 
80 7218 ; 

*81 SSI >2 

S3 5* 191 
M2 6072 ' 

Ml* 8485 
101 " *62 
J 05*7815 

110 48 W# 
1T5 35*'8 
12*' 3881 
125 6016 
130 9“77 


1 0000 
2 0 100 
* 1216 

4 2 165 

5 1163 

6 6329 

7 8983 
m 2142 
10 5828 
12 0*‘6l 

1 * 1863 
15 0258 

1 (> (V.’uS 

18 2919 
20 *'2 '6 
21 8215 

2 * 697 


13** 5826 
112 363*1 
148-3457 
1#4 # 5^8 

160*116o 
167 579K 
*i7*t;v, 
181 fcsniS 

l mi 


5 6 15 1 
27 *>7 12 
29 7781 

31 9692 
2479 


i 


34 

3*5 6178 
39 *l82*i 
11 **459 
44 *117 
17 **812 
49 9675 
52 9662 
56 0849 

59 3283 
62 7014 
66 2694 
69-8578 
73 6521 
77 5982 
81 7021 
85 0702 
90 4**90 
95 0254 

99 8264 
104-8191 
1 |0 *1122 
J 15 4127 
T31 0292 
126 8703 | 

1*2 0452 • 
139 2* >29 
145 8**5 % 

1 52*6668 

159 7735 
lo7 ^<>4 1 
174 HV< * 

I 32 81 iO 

1 Ml lihS 
l^i ‘51 
208 >9/ * 
CIS 1492 

227*3752 

• 2 <7*9902 • 


1 00**0 
2 04 50 
31370 

4 2782 
> 47**7 
6 7169 

5 0191 
9 3800 
in sir.'i 
in 2882 

l.s s i i - 
i inin 
17 l vin 
IS 'Mil 
■’,1 7S1II 
22 7 I'l-S 
24 7117 
71, 8.4511 
■ci0034 
,11 ,S71 1 

1,1 7S.I1 
.Hi sn S3 
is -i ssi-j 
II liS‘11 
41 5051 
I", S7I»*> 
50 711'.; 
s:s m<32 
57-4229 
1,1-0009 

04-75 22 
ISK 01,01 
1 Ti 1 -'ll 
77 nun 
si 4004 
•h(l-l«.'S7 
-11 1)41 I 
'ns 1374 
101.41',4 4 

I07-0.SW| 

112 K4I14 
I IS -124,‘ 
144-2761 

t i:si--»rs; 
nsmim 

1II. n-i7i 
I S'S«72 
IIS 1-587 
1G9 OSH 
178*02 

*87 4'If 
1-»'>‘)7'1 
2**0 3 0 
217 14.' 

w l) i' 
2%) 11 

3*o 'll 

‘J6.S-22 
270 U7 


1 00110 

2 (*-00 
.1 1.42.4 

4 Kill 

5 5250 
i. SOU) 
S 1420 
-i 44-11 

1 l 02011 
12 5770 


8 

II 

111 


11 2008 11 
14 0171 ' 1 i 

17 71 20 1! 

|4 5080 H 

21 S7H4 Hi 

■J I 1)474 16 

25 8104 'll 

78 1824 18 

:so sisoo 19 

TI 00.40 84 


34 7102 
(IS 40.42 
4*4305 
4 I 5020 
47 7271 
51 1KI4 
.44 lilivn 
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(S2T227 
00 4(188 


21 

22 

S3 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


i9ff^""st 
82 

M 


70’7Ii 
7.4-20HK 

80 1)038 
85 0000 
HO-*2(>3 

r .Ui(4 
'281 
1)7 700IS 
I 1 4 1)050, 
120 7-108 

127 8'408 
135.2(118 
J 43-0934 
1511431) 
ISO 7002 
188-08.42 
178-1104 
188 0265 
1-18-4207 
211-1.3481 


34 

86 

<36 

*7 

88' 

39 

41) 

# 

«, 

, 42 
* 4» 
44 

4 

47 

48 

49 

60 


280*40 


iBo/Ts? ! Il 

2(l|850:)». 

24 SU 991 53 

#>8*741 | M 

272*7128 M 

#87 3484 ! 6« 

Tsoinss .• 6, 
318-86IIS I 61 
335-7942 1 61 

353-5839 I * 
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INT®RE&T*WARUAJiT. —This is an order for the 
parent of interest on debenture stock and similar 
securities. A dividend warrant is an order for/the 
payment of a shareholder's proportion of the profits 
of a company. , 

INTERIM DIVIDEND.— When a dividend is to 
be*paid by a joint stock company, it is declared 
in the ordinary course at the general meeting of 
the company ( , but it very frequently happens 
that power is given to the directors, in most 
articles of association, to pay to the members su< h 
dividends as appear to them to be justified by the 
profits which have been earned at times other 
than after the holding of the general meeting. 
An interim dividend, then, is one which is paid 
( ; n the meantime, and which comes forwaid for 
confirmation when the general meeting is held. 

INTERIM RECEIVER (also see Receiver) —An 
interim receiver in bankruptcy is one who may be 
appointed to receive and collect assets before a 
receiving order is made. The official receiver acts 
in this capacity pending the appointment of the 
trustee He may be so appointed by the court, if 
it is shown to be necessary for the protection of 
the estate at any time after petition. Application 
for the appointment of an interim receiver is made 
either on the application of a creditor ot the debtor 
himself, and must be accompanied by an affidavit. 
A deposit of l'5 is payable on making the application. 

INTERLOCUTORY BUSINESS.’ — This is the 
name applied to the various proceedings wlmh 
take place tn the condiu t of a legal action pnor 
to the actual hearing of the case 

INTERNAL CHECK. In oidn that books of 
account nt^ luniish to the tidiest extent the 
advantages of a system ol book-keeping, it is essen¬ 
tial that the of h ies contained therein should Jorm 
an accurate record, and it is th< refoie ol importance 
that they should, where possible, be venhed by 
some-vr* *-*, >f internal chi c k To si cure this, Urn 
accounting organisation should be so designed that 
•Y^y^vntry is In ought undci the review ol someone 
other v .han the peisou originally resjamsible lor it. 
This will not only provide a veuficat ion, but remlei 
fraud, except by collusion, less easily possible 

An adeifiat.e . 9.tem^of internal check must be 
both simple and elective, but ttyr exact nature ot 
the transactions to be icroided, and the numbei of 


[i- 

the stall by/'^fiich it is to be operated are. fac 
to be ttfikenVjnto account m considering ho 
should be applied, and render it impossible tc 
out in express terms rules of universal flpplica 
The following, however, are some of the i 
important points* to be nhsxri-^ where circ 
stances permit— § 

(1) Clerks concerned in the recort^qi 
transactions should not have coni ofMle 
accounts 

(2) Where possible, the payment anegreceq 
< ash should lv* placed m difierent hands. 

(3) The petty cash book should be on 
“ imprest ” systepi (q v ) 

( I) Cash should be balanced daily, arid the l 
account reconciled with the bank pass‘.boo. 
frequent inti r\ als A record should be kept of 
balances and i (-conciliations. 

(5) Payments of aicounts owing should 
authoused and m regard to invoices for goO^s, 
supplied, all paiticulars oi quantity, descnption 
puce should be approved, and receipt ol the g 
duly venfied be I ore jiayment 

(6) Acceptance ot oulcis icceivcd shouh 
subject to supervision and goods in fulfill 
thereof be deliveied only on expios 1 * nstructic 

(7) Allowances for returned goods, claims 
overcharges, elt , placed to customers' ‘eve 
should be approved 

(8) Adiquate lecoids of the receipt and deli 
of goods should be made*, and all leceipts 
deliverK's advised to the counting-house'daily. 

(9) Complete stock accounts should be kept 

(10) The debtors ledger should be bro 
jar iodic all\ undei the inspection of a mariftge 
icsponsible jieison, to ensuie proper care in 
collection oi amounts outstanding 

(11) Statements of debtors' accounts, and reqi 
for payment of accounts overdue, should be i‘ 
out and despatched by someone otliei than 
cashier or ledger i Jerk 

(12) All ledgeis should be conti oiled by ad 
ment accounts, on what is commonly tinned 
“ self balancing " system (q «’ ) 

(13) '1 he ai ithmetic.il aiemaev of the books sh 
be verified li eqututiv b\ I he dice king of all post 
and extraction of a trial balance (See also Cy 
I’lCiUHE System ‘ 
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